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JOSEPH  PEABODY,  ESQ. 

SALEM,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Sm: 

I  have  ventured  to  inscribe  this  book  widi  yotf  -* 
name,  for  the  following  reasons:  I  wished  to  prove,  diat 
much  as  I  have  wandered,  my  heart  and  my  afl^tioiiB 
have  still  had  their  stationary  points.  It  is  my  pride  to 
hope,  amidst  all  the  vicissitudes  through  which  I  have 
passed,  that  the  friends  of  my  youth  will  be  those  of  my 
age.  Years  in  their  flight  will  never  shed  the  mildew  of 
oblivion  over  kindnesses  which  have  marked  every  period 
of  my  intercourse  with  you.  Those  kindnesses  are  alike 
associated  with  the  remembrance  of  scenes  that  have 
passed  in  the  land  of  my  birth,  and  in  distant  regions  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  To  you  and  one  other  friend,  it  is 
owing  that  I  ever  appeared  before  the  public.  I  know 
not  if  the  public  will  thank  you,  or  if  it  ought.  I  feel  that 
I,  at  least,  ought  never  to  forget  the  kindness  and  munifi- 
cence of  the  motive.  While  your  keels  plough  every 
sea,  bringing  home  the  rich  harvests  of  commerce,  I  have 
always  known  you  the  earnest  and  ccHisistent  friend  of  the 
sacred  soil  and  thq  ploo^.  This  acquaintance,  with 
predilections  apparently  so  foreign  from  those  which  have 
governed  your  pursuits  in  life,  has  added  an  inducemepl 
to  imcribe  to/aaa  boofc,  which,  while  it  pTeeiesita^\3iMutti 
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.BBDIOATIO.! 


•V; 


'   j,3iKBCch  of  all  die  great  ini^ests  of  otarsoonti;,  dwella  with 

>!  '^HNi^^etail  open  the  fertility  of  tlie ''American  rail,  and 

"^  '  ^  ffUJ^Hiicounted  millions  of  acres  of  its  imtilled  and  leenung 

-  '  Wfldarness,  yet  to  be  ocenpied  by  independent  and  happy 

jiometL 

^tt         Fortunate  as  has  been  the  general  course  of  your  care» 

.    ^  nkce  my  first  work  was  inscribed  with  your  name,  you 

t^  <    have  experienced  a  loss  as  severe  as  can  try  the  human 

lieart,  and  have  sustained  it  with  a  firmness  of  Christian 

V     philosophy,  which  proved  that  in  the  midst  of  pro^>erity 

-  jDu  had  not  foi^tten  on  what  tenure  we  hold  all  the 
Uessings  of  this  mutable  existence. 

May  you  continue  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  doing  good, 
.j^e  tranquil  repose  of  resignation  in  the  midst  of  the 
diat  remain  to  you,  rendering  your  age  as  happy 
.  S|i-)nnr  past  life  has  been  honorable  and  usefiil. 

-  Wr^^  feelings  of  indeOble  gratitude  and  respect, 
4;       I  subscribe  myself  your  friend  and  humble  servant, 

^   ..  TIMOTHY  FLINT. 

^^;;^  .     ' 
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PREFACE. 


Had  the  author  been  aware,  when  he  assumed  this  task,  of  the  amount 
of  labor  and  difficulty  in  which  it  would  involve  him,  he  would  have 
shrunk  from,  it  in  dismay.  But  he  had  announced  the  work,  and  made 
no  inconsiderable  progress  in  it  before  a  full  view  of  the  difficulties  and 
discouragements  opened  upon  him.  One  of  the  difficulties,  and  that  by 
no  means  an  inconsiderable  one,  was  that  of  procuring  materials  for  all 
that  part  of  the  work  which  could  not  be  supplied  by  his  own  personal 
observation.  From  a  general  consciousness  of  the  western  people  of  the 
incompetence  of  most  of  those  who  have  assumed  to  collect  materials  tar 
works  of  ttiis  sort,  and  an  unwillingness  that  their  names  should  stand 
as  authorities,  it  has  happened  that  they  who  were  most  capable  of  fur- 
nishing materials,  have  heard  with  indifference  and  neglect  solicitations 
to  furnish  such  materials. 

There  seems  to  be  but  one  sure  and  adequate  avenue  to  such  collec- 
tion; and  that  is,  to  travel  from  state  to  state,  and  from  capital  to  capital, 
to  make  it  in  person.  Such  is  the  expense  attending  this  mode,  that  very 
few,  who  belong  to  the  proverbially  poor  fraternity  of  authors,  can  afibid 
it.  Such,  also,  is  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  complete  such  a  tour, 
with  the  requisite  deliberation  and  delay,  that,  owing  to  the  rapid  chan- 
ges effected  in  the  scene  by  time,  the  first  part  of  the  sketch  has  become 
an  inadequate  representation  before  the  last  is  completed.  Whatever  be 
the  industry,  honesty  of  intention,  and  ability  of  the  author  of  such  a 
work,  he  must  be  content  to  prepare  it  under  all  these  disadvantages,  and 
identify  his  fortunes  with  a  class  of  writers,  whose  writing  upon  similar 
subjects,  however  deserving,  have  rapidly  passed  into  oblivion.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  preliminary  difficulties,  the  author  had  to  encounter  that  of 
iU  health;  which,  whether  it  be  an  allowed  plea  to  enter  in  palliation  of 
defects  or  not,  is  certainly  a  very  great  impediment  in  prosecuting  works 
of  this  sort    At  the  the  same  time,  his  hands  have  been  filled  with 

Uborious  avocatioiis  of  another  kind. 
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But  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  these,  and  various  other  difficulties 
easy  to  name.  The  author  had  given  a  pledge,  and  'put  his  hand  to  the 
jlough?  He  felt,  too,  that  he  had  some  grounds  on  which  to  assume 
such  a  work.  He  had  devoted  the  hest  portion  of  twelve  years  to  explor- 
ing the  western  country.  He  had  remained  one  or  more  seasons  in  each 
of  its  great  divisions.  He  had  been  familiar  with  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 
and  New  Orleans,  the  points  most  central  to  the  information  and  resources 
of  their  respective  divisions,  and  had  resided  in  each  of  those  capitals. 
He  had  traversed  this  great  valley  in  all  its  cliief  directions,  in  an  em- 
ployment which  had  necessarily  brought  him  in  contact  with  all  classes 
of  its  people,  and  all  its  aspects  of  society.  He  had  had  abundant  com- 
munications with  its  scholars  and  distinguish  ed  men.  As  an  earnest 
lover  of  nature,  he  had  contemplated  nature  in  the  west,  in  the  original, 
and  in  all  her  phases.  On  foot,  and  alone,  he  had  wandered  beside  her 
long  and  devious  streams.  He  had  been  between  two  and  three  hundred 
days  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributary  waters.  He  had  published 
Recollections^  of  these  joiirneyings,  which  had  been  received  by  the 
public  with  great  kindness.  His  chief  efforts,  as  an  author,  had  been 
directed  to  bringing  the  people  of  the  west  acquainted  with  one  another, 
and  the  beauty  and  resources  of  their  own  great  country.  He  hopes  it 
will  not  be  deemed  assumption  for  him  to  say  that  he  has  done  something 
towards  bringing  about  an  intimacy  of  good  feelings  between  the  elder 
sister,  whose  fair  domain  is  the  east  countr}',  the  fresh  breeze,  and  the 
shores  of  the  sea ;  and  her  younger  sister,  whose  dotal  portion  is  the 
western  woods,  and  the  fertile  shores  of  the  western  streams. 

A  kind  of  affectionate  feeling  for  the  country  where  he  has  enjoyed 
and  sufiered  all  that  the  human  heart  can  be  supposed  capable  of  feeling 
on  this  side  of  the  grave;  which  contains  his  children,  his  charities,  and 
all  those  ties  which  call  forth  aspirations  for  its  well-being  after  he  shall 
be  in  the  dust,  enlisted  his  first  purpose  to  commence  this  work.  The 
general  amenity  of  its  aspect;  its  boundless  woods  and  prairies;  its  long 
and  devious  streams;  and  its  unparalleled  advancement  in  population 
and  improvement,  filled  his  imagination.  He  had  seen  the  country,  in 
some  sense,  grow  up  under  his  eye.  He  saw  the  first  steam  boat  that 
descended  the  Mississippi.  He  had  seen  much  of  that  transformation,  as 
if  of  magic,  which  has  converted  the  wilderness  to  fields  and  orchards. 
He  has  wished  to  transfer  to  others  some  of  the  impressions  which  have 
been  wrought  on  his  own  mind  by  witnessing  those  changes.  Such  were 
soine  of  the  motives  that  impelled  him  to  undertake  this  work. 

He  has  a  distinct  foresight  of  the  views  which  some  will  entertain  and 
express  in  reference  to  this  work.  But  he  can  pronounce  with  perfect 
OB^hcity  and  confidence,  that  his  least  fears  of-  criticism  are  from  those 
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whose  candor,  experience,  and  ability  best  qualify  them  to  judge.  At 
any  rate,  he  will  cheerfully  suffer  the  sentence,  whatever  it  may  be, 
which  the  western  people  shall  pass  upon  this  work.  To  those  who  have 
predicted  that  he  would  draw  too  largely  upon  the  language,  and  the 
coloring  of  poetry  and  the  imagination,  he  can  only  say,  that  it  has  been 
his  first  aim  to  compress  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  useful  informa- 
tion into  the  smallest  compass.  He  has,  therefore,  rather  to  apprehend 
that  the  intelligent  will  find  it  too  statistical  and  laconic,  too  much  abbre- 
viated, and  divested  of  detail. 

Something  more  than  half  the  compass  of  this  work  is  original,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  the  remarks  and  details  being  the  fruit  of  his 
own  observation  or  reflection.  What  has  been  suggested  by  the  reading 
and  observation  of  those  who  have  preceded  him  in  labors  of  this  kind, 
will  be  generally  found,  he  thinks,  to  have  been  assimilated,  to  use  a 
medical  term,  and  to  have  received  in  his  mind  the  moulding  of  his  own 
manner.  But  touching  the  matter  obtained  from  other  books,  he  claims 
no  other  merit  than  that  of  being  a  laborious  and  faithful  compiler.  In 
some  instances,  where  the  thoughts  could  not  be  better,  or  more  briefly 
expressed,  the  words  of  the  original  authors  may  have  been  used.  He 
has  referred  to  at  least  thirty  volumes;  and  to  those  who  might  feel  dis- 
posed to  suggest  that  he  has  made  a  book  from  the  labors  of  others,  he 
would  beg  leave  to  remark,  tliat  if  they  shall  be  pleased  to  think  that 
they  have  found  the  substance  of  all  these  volumes  in  this  work,  he  shall 
consider  it  the  highest  encomium  they  can  pass  upon  it. 

He  feels  it  to  be  a  duty,pnce  for  all,  to  make  the  most  frank  and  ample 
avowal  of  the  sources  to  which  he  has  chiefly  repaired  for  compilation. 
That  works  of  history  and  geography  must  necessarily  be  prepared  in 
tills  way,  no  person,  at  all  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  such  writings, 
need  be  told.  As  well  might  a  traveler  presume  to  claim  the  fee-shnple 
of  all  the  country  which  he  has  surveyed,  as  a  historian  and  geographer 
expect  to  preclude  those  who  come  afler  him  from  making  a  proper  use 
of  his  labors.  If  the  former  writers  have  seen  accurately,  and  related 
faithfully,  the  latter  ought  to  have  the  resemblance  of  declaring  the  same 
facts,  with  that  variety  only,  which  nature  has  enstamped  upon  the  dis- 
tinct elaborations  of  every  individual  mind.  Those  who  have  preceded 
him,  have  availed  themselves  of  the  observations  of  their  predecessors. 
The  author  flatters  himself  that  this  work,  in  its  turn,  will  be  consulted 
by  those  who  will  come  afler  him.  As  works  of  this  sort  become  multi- 
plied, volumnious,  and  detailed,  it  becomes  a  duty  to  literature  to  abstract, 
abridge,  and  give,  in  synoptical  views,  the  information  that  is  spread 
through  numerous  volumes.  So  far  from  its  being  the  tendency  of  a 
work  of  this  kind  to  undervalue  and  preclude  the  use  of  works,  from 


wUcli  it  ii  oomiHled,  Im  woaU  hope,  that  adverting  to  the  origiiial  woiks, 
fegr  poindiig  to  the  Miiroei  of  hii  iDfiormatioa,  wonld  have  the  contrary 
eftct  of  inducing  thoee  readers  who  wish  to  view,  the  lubject  in  all  its 
details  and  bearings,  to  repair  to  those  works  and  rescue  them  from 
oblivion.  Many  of  diem  are  worin  of  great  merit,  and  have  undeserv- 
edly passed  into  disuse. 

He  has  not  considered  it  necessary  to  give  individual  quotations,  or  to 
disfigure  the  margin  with  references  and  authorities.  Theieader  ou^t 
to  rely  upon  the  &ct,  that  nothing  is  here  put  down  which  has  not  been 
previously  weig^ied  in  the  antlu^s  mind,  and  admitted,  either  as  matter 
own  observationy  or  on  what  he  c(mceived  to  be  the  compelentand 
testimony  of  others.  Sometimes,  upon  a  particular  point,  he 
has  adopted  the  phraseology  of  the  author  entire.  At  other  times,he  has 
adjusted  the  views  of  one  author  by  another,  endeavoring  to  settle  a  just 
medium  from  the  result  of  his  own  observations. 

For  the  tqMgraphical  and  geographical  parts,  he  has  chiefly  consulted 
die  following  authors,  viz:  Charlevoix,  Volney,  Barram,  Breckenridgey 
Darby,  Stoddard,  Atwater,  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Navigator,  Dana,  Emi- 
giant's  Guide,  Long's  Expeditions,  Pike,  Schoolcraft,  Beck,  successive 
eatracts  from  Cincinnati  Directories,  and  Woodruff's  Engraving  of  the 
city,  correspondence  with  Mr.  Dunbar  of  Mississippi,  Dr.  McKay  of  Ar- 
kansas, 7udge  Carr  of  St.  Louis,  Rev.  M.  Peers,  and  Professor  Caldwell 
of  Kentucky,  Daniel  Bryan,  Esq.  of  Alexandria,  and  Messrs.  Lanier 
and  Famham  of  Indiana;  beside,  short  extmcts  from  various  corres- 
pondents and  cotemporary  Gazettes,  too  numerous  to  specify. 

In  reference  to  the  second  part  of  this  work,  it  is  from  the  obvious 
necessity  of  the  case,  more  simply  a  work  of  compilation  than  the  former. 
He  has  indeed  brought  every  item  of  his  own  personal  observation  to 
bear  \ipon  it  But  that  observation  in  an  individual  case  must  be  limited. 
He  could  not  name,  if  disposed,  all  the  sources  from  which  he  has  sought 
and  obtained  information.  For  many  facts,  he  has  relied  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Worcester^  excellent  Gazetteer.  The  portions  of  the  work  that 
tieat  of  the  country  beyond  the  United  States,  have  been  chiefly  drawn 
from  Captain  Plarry,  Malte  Brun,  Humbddt,Breckenridge,  and  Bullock. 
But  the  intelligent  reader  will  readily  understand,  that  in  the  present 
state  of  our  intelligence,  touching  the  physical  geography  of  Mexico  and 
South  America,  Malte  Brun  has  left  little  to  be  said  after  him.  Of  course 
he  has  been  the  authority  chiofly  followed. 

He  regrets  that  other  motives  than  his  own  inclination,  inculcated  by 
experience,  have  compelled  him  to  omit  the  greater  portiflos  of  die  history 
of  the  western  country,  and  rqibce  it  with  more  extended  details  of 
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Blatistical  and  phyrical  geography,  the  points  of  abaorbing  interest  about 
which  emigrants  to  the  great  West  are  chiefly  solicitous. 

He  would  have  been  amused,  if  an  author  were  apt  to  be  so  amused, 
by  the  criticisms  elicited  by  his  first  edition.  He  desires  to  withdraw  his 
hands  from  the  scalding  element  of  cotemporary  history,  while  the  parties 
are  still  on  the  stage.  The  manner  and  form  must  have  been  fashioned 
to  the  dictation  of  a  thousand  individuals  to  have  pleased;  and  what  is 
worse,  the  emendation  proposed  by  one  would  have  been  the  most  annoy- 
ing blemish  to  another.  He  knows  no  remedy  for  the  deluge  of  criticism 
that  inundates  the  land,  but  a  callousness  of  patience  equal  to  every 
proof.  The  reader  knows  better  than  himself,  that  it  is  a  great  evil  to 
write  a  great  book.  Though  he  is  desirous  of  perpetrating  the  very 
offence,  there  are  but  too  many  with  whom  it  is  a  more  unpardonable 
fiuilt  to  write  a  good  one. 

His  former  work  met  with  a  criticism  equally  generous,  eloquent,  and 
just,  in  the  North  American  Review,  and  a  shorter  but  not  less  generoua 
and  happy  notice  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  he  has  no  doubt,  from 
the  pen  of  William  Bryant,  Esq.,  of  whose  laudatory  notice,  if  any  one 
were  not  pfoud,  he  would  be  more  or  less  than  man. 

He  would  have  attributed  something  of  the  fervki  and  affectionate 
notice  of  that  work,  he  presumes  from  the  pen  of  his  friend.  Dr.  Caldwell 
to  the  partiality  of  a  long  and  tried  friendship,  had  he  not  been  aware, 
that  he  holds  even  his  partialities  in  severe  subjection  to  his  judgment. 

To  Morgan  Neville  and  Charles  Hammond,  Esqrs.,  he  is  indebted  for 
much  aid  in  furnishing  books  and  documents  on  this  and  various  similar 
occasicms.  It  would  be  ungrateful  in  him  to  close  without  referring  to  the 
continued  kindness  of  Henry  Starr,  Esq.,  who  confers  favors  with  so  much 
ease  and  unconsciousness  as,  probably,  to  have  forgotten  that  he  owes 
him  this  public  expression  of  his  gratitude. 

For  the  rest,  every  indulgent  reader  will  overlook  such  errors  of  the 
press  as  have  occurred,  when  informed,  that  a  considerable  part  of  the 
work  was  carried  through  the  press  while  the  author  was  laboring  under 
severe  indisposition. 

CmcnmaHj  January  Ist,  1832. 
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The  following  extract  from  a  communication  from  Mr.  Neville  to  the 
author  of  this  work,  in  reply  to  certain  inquiries,  gives  a  condensed  and 
hasty  account  of  the  dreadful  ilood  which  has  just  spread  destruction  over 
an  extent  of  rich  and  fertile  country,  of  at  least  1,00()  miles.  As  it  re- 
cords an  event  almost  simultaneous  with  the  publication  of  the  ''Geogra- 
phy,^^ and  which  rauit  form  an  important  event  iu  the  history  of  the  West 
I  have  thought  it  not  irrelevant  to  give  it  a  place  in  tlic  Preface.  It  will 
be  of  more  convenient  reference,  than  the  columns  of  a  newspaper. 

Cincinnati,  February  2i>th,  1832. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  interrogatory  on  the  subject  of  the  freshet,  which 
at  tliis  moment  presents  such  a  scene  of  desolation  and  suiicring,  I  can 
state  that  in  my  (^pinion  such  a  flood  has  never  happened  since  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Western  Country.  I  was  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
and  my  recollection  extends  back  to  a  period  when  Cincinnati  was  but  a 
village ;  and  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  I  never  saw  the  water  so  high 
by  many  feet. 

The  Ohio,  after  having  been  frozen  up  and  covered  by  the  thickest  ice 
which  was  ever  witnessed  in  this  city,  during  the  whole  of  the  month  of 
December  and  part  of  January,  broke  up  about  the  (illi  of  that  month, 
doinor  incalculable  damajje  throughout  the  whole  course  of  this  noble 
stream.  From  that  period  until  aljout  ten  days  since,  there  has  been  a 
succession  of  rains,  which  were  sulficiont  to  keep  tlie  river  and  its  tribu- 
taries at  heights  rather  greater  than  ordinary;  on  the  "/th  of  this  month, 
the  water  commenced  swelling  with  uncommon  rapidity,  with  a  settled 
rain,  the  wind  at  S.  W.,  and  the  temperature  such  as  to  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  rain  was  as  extensive  as  it  was  heavy.  On  Saturday  ni£;ht 
the  10th  inst.  it  increased  to  a  perfect  storm.  On  Monday,  r2th,  the 
Ohio  had  gained  the  maximum  of  1820,  estimated  the  greatest  rise  for 
the  last  17  years.  At  this  point  it  appeared  to  become  stationary',  and 
probably  had  commenced  receding.  A  few  hours  priKluced  a  melancholy 
change;  the  river  again  advanced,  and  passing  the  old  marks  of  1815, 
and  f7*J3,  poured  its  flood  through  the  acqueduct  under  Main  street  into 
Columbia.  Shortly  after,  the  river  at  the  lower  part  of  the  town  broke 
over  the  levee,  and  joining  the  water  rushing  out  of  the  acqueduct,  |)rc- 
sented  the  novel  and  distressing  sight  of  a  rapid  river  having  Columbia 
street  for  its  bed.  At  tliis  time  the  merchants  in  Main  street,  between 
Front  and  Columbia,  after  inefiectually  attempting  to  keep  the  water  out 
of  tlieir  cellars  by  clay  embankments,  yielded  the  contest  and  turned  all 
their  exertions  to  removing  their  goods  from  their  cellars  to  their  first  floors. 
The  merchants  in  Front  street  had  been  driven  to  this  alternative  a  day 
or  two  before.  The  dravmen  now  having  nothing  to  do  in  their  usual 
business,  found  ample  employment  in  transporting  business  men  and  oth- 
ers, attracted  by  curiosity,  across  Columbia  street  at  the  different  cross 
Streets,  from  Broadway  down  lo  the  low  ground  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town.  In  the  mean  time  the  river  continued  rising  at  a  rate  seldom  witnes- 
sed even  when  confined  within  its  banks;  the  merchants  in  Front  street 
were  forced  to  remove  their  property  to  the  second  stories — those  on  Main 
soon  found  it  necessary  to  follow  tlieir  example.  Drays  disappeared, 
mad  BmaU  craSts  of  various  and  novel  construction  took  their  place.     It 
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was  then  found  that  precautions  for  security  had  been  postponed  too  long. 
A  vast  amount  of  merchandise  and  produce  was  destroyed  before  it  could 
be  raised  to  the  second  stories.  The  lower  part  of  the  town  was  com- 
pletely inundated,  and  the  small  frame  houses,  which  composed  the  great- 
est amount  of  buildings  in  that  section  of  the  city,  were  threatened  with 
destruction.  I  have  not  yet  understood  how  many  have  been  destroyed, 
but  in  looking  down  upon  them  from  Fourth  street,  I  counted  yesterday 
nearly  20  entirely  upset.  The  call  of  humanity  was  obeyed  before  that 
of  interest;  laborers  could  not  be  had  in  sufficient  numbers  to  assist  the 
merchants,  because  they  were  engaged  in  removing  hundreds  of  wretch- 
ed families  from  the  flood  below.  There  were  several  steam  boats  in 
harbor,  and  the  ytiwls  of  all  tound  ample  employment.  The  edge  of  the 
water  below  Race  street  presented  scenes  only  equalled  in  cases  of  wide 
spread  conflagi-ationf',  such  as  that  at  Faycttevillc,  last  summer.  B  )ats 
were  consfaiitly  landing  unfortunate  families,  who,  with  their  little  prop- 
erty, remained  exposed  to  the  weather  until  the  city  authorities  could 
provide  shelter  and  food.  Finally,  on  Thursday  the  IGth  inst.  the  work 
of  desolation  was  consummated ;  the  water  broke  over  the  bank  from  Deer 
Creek  bridge  at  the  east  end  of  the  city,  to  Main  street,  turned  the  current 
of  Columbia  street  down,  and  laid  the  whole  of  the  town  Ivinj;  between 
Lower  Market  or  Second  street  and  the  river,  under  water,  except  the 
large  stores  on  the  south  side  of  Pearl  and  Market  streets.  The  cellars  of 
those,  however,  were  filled  with  water,  which,  with  little  variation,  rose 
in  them  all  to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  floors.  I  believe  the  cellars 
on  the  north  side  of  these  streets  are  partially  filled  with  water  also. 

The  scene  presented  at  this  moment,  and  the  revolution  produced  in 
the  appeamnce  of  things  can  scarcely  be  believed  by  ourselves;  it  re- 
sembles more  the  extravagance  of  a  dream,  than  reality.  All  that  part 
of  the  town  below  Walnut  street  under  water  is  occupied  by  private  resi- 
dences, and  probably  includes  nearly  one-third  of  the  population  of  the 
city.  Water,  Front,  and  Columbia  streets  are  distinguished  by  many  ex- 
cellent brick  houses;  the  population  is  more  dense  than  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  town.  When  the  water  reached  the  first  floor,  the  families 
removed  up  stairs,  and  those  who  were  sutficicnily  provident  to  have  fuel 
carried  up  in  time,  have  remained  ever  since,  (now  four  days,)  in  their 
houses,  surrounded  by  a  sea  in  miniature ;  many,  however,  have  aban- 
doned their  houses  and  taken  up  their  residence  at  public  houses,  and  with 
their  friends  on  the  hill.  Notwithstanding  this  melancholy  state  of  things,, 
tlie  mode  of  living  is  matter  of  amusement  to  many  of  the  families  thus 
surrounded.  When  misfortune  cannot  be  avoided,  there  is  a  kind  of  in- 
stinctive philosophy  in  man,  which  makes  us  submit  often  with  a  good 
grace.  Thousands  of  boats  have  sprung  into  existence,  like  Minerva,, 
from  the  brain  of  the  "Thunderer."  The  scene  is  absolutely  Venetian. 
Every  house  has  its  boat,  already  called  a  gondola,  in  which  the  owners 
travel  about  on  their  necessary  vocations;  visits  arc  regularly  made  in  this 
way.  In  passing  down  to  a  friend's  house  yesterday  in  his  "craft,''  I 
passed  two  or  three  gondolas  with  young  gentlemen  in  them,  under  the 
windows  of  their  female  acquaintances ;  I  cannot  say  decidedly  that  they 
were  breathing  vows  or  wafting  sighs  to  the  ears  of  the  laughing  fair  ones ; 
but  I  did  observe  wicker  baskets  drawn  up  by  cords,  which,  on  inquiry, 
I  found  to  be  filled  with  refreshments  instead  of  billets.    This  eraspVsj- 
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ment,  if  not  so  dangerouB  was  doubtless  equally  useful  as  that  of  the  old 
Knights  Errant  relieving  in^irisoned  damsels  fiom  the  castles  of  giants 
and  magicians. 

The  waters  have  commenced  receding  this  day,  the  19th  inst. ;  but  the 
river  fidls  slowly.  The  amount  of  damage^  exclusive  of  the  actual  sus- 
pension of  all  business,  cannot  be  yet  estimated;  but  it  must  be  very  con- 
siderable. I  have  already  heard  of  several  individuals  who  have  lost 
fiom  4  to  6y000  dollars  in  damaged  goods;  but  the  wont  remains.  We 
dread  to  see  the  state  of  the  streets  a^  cellars  when  the  river  subsides. 
It  will  be  terrible,  and  unless  the  most  vigorous  measures  be  immediately 
taken,  our  beautiful  and  flourishing  city  will  probably  next  summer  be 
the  theatre  of  s(»ne  malignant  disease. 

This  flood  forms  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi; 
it  is  probably  four  to  five  foot  higher  than  any  freshet  which  has  happened 
since  the  first  settlement  of  the  countrv ;  and  when  we  reflect  that  it  has 
swept  through  a  country  well  filled  with  towns  and  villages,  and  distin- 
guished by  fertile  fields  and  rich  settlements,  for  the  distance  of  nine  hun- 
dred miles,  our  anticipation  must  needs  be  most  gloomy.  The  loss  of  lifo 
we  fear,  must  be  great;  the  loss  of  property  can  never  be  calculated. 
The  bottom  ground  plan  of  Cincinnati  is  as  high,  if  not  higher,  than  any 
other  bottom  situation  of  the  river. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati  will  have  cause  to  remember 
the  winter  of  1831-2.  It  was  ushered  in  by  a  series  of  cold  weather 
never  witnessed  before  in  this  country,  either  for  intenseness  or  duration, 
which  closing  the  river  and  canal  for  six  weeks,  made  fuel  as  dear  and 
scarce  as  in  the  Atlantic  cities.  Next  the  Water  Works  was  burnt  down, 
which,  in  addition  to  the  want  of  water,  produced  the  necessity  of  estab- 
lishing Volunteer  Watches,  to  prevent  further  suflering  from  fires.  And 
to  conclude,  we  are  now  visited  by  a  flood  of  a  character  which,  twenty 
days  ago,  we  would  have  considered  as  improbable  as  a  collision  with 
the  expected  comet! 

The  water,  at  its  highest  elevation,  was  sixty-three  feet  above  low  water 
narL    The  velocity  of  the  current  six  miles  and  a  quarter  per  hour. 
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HISTORY    AND    GEOGRAPHY 

OF  THE 

VALLEY  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 


We  do  not  intend,  in  these  introductory  remarks,  to  enlarge  upon  so 
copious  an  article,  as  the  geology  of  this  Valley.  We  reserve  more 
particular  observations  for  sectional  heads  of  this  subject.  We  dismiss 
it  bere,  by  observing  that  the  valley  itself  is  universally  of  what  geolo- 
gists call  secondary  formation,  with  here  and  there  boulders  of  granitic 
rock  out  of  place;  that  the  western  slopes  of  the  Alleghanies  are  gener- 
ally of  what  is  called  the  transition  character;  that  the  southern  extrem- 
ities of  the  lakes  are  transition,  and  the  northern  granitic  and  primitive 
in  their  formation;  that  the  Rocky  Mountains  are,  for  the  most  part, 
primitive,  until  we  approach  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  the  Mexican  State  of 
Texas,  where  the  strata  of  rock  again  appear  to  be  blue  limestones- 
Over  all  the  immense  valley  between  these  limits,  there  are  marks  of 
recent  formation,  apparent  indications,  as  Volney  conjectured,  that  the 
country  was  once  submerged,  and  has,  not  many  ages  since,  emerged 
from  under  waters,  and  that  to  casual  inspection,  the  vallies,  the  bloflSky 
and  the  hills,  the  regular  lamina  of  stones,  and  strata  of  soil,  the  marine 
exuvise,  and  in  short,  all  the  physical  aspects  of  the  country  wear  the 
appearance  of  once  having  been  the  bed  of  seas,  or  fresh  vmter  lakes. 

From  its  character  of  recent  formation,  firom  the  prevalence  of  lime- 
stone every  where,  from  the  decomposition  which  it  has  undergone,  and 
is  constantly  undergoing,  from  the  considerable  proportion  of  decomposed 
limestone  in  the  soil,  probably  results  another  general  attribute  of  tfaii 
valley — its  character  of  uncommon  fiNrtility.  We  would  not  be  under- 
stood to  assert  that  the  country  is  every  where  alike  fertile.  It  has  Hi 
sterile  sections.  There  are  here,  as  elsewhere,  infinite  divemities  of  eoily 
from  the  richest  alluvions,  to  the  most  miserable  flint  knobs;  fiom  tli0 
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tangled  cane  brakes,  to  the  poorest  pine  hills.  There  are,  too,  it  is  well 
known,  towards  the  Rocky  Mountains,  wide  belts  that  have  a  surface  of 
sterile  sands,  or  only  covered  with  a  sparse  vegetation  of  weeds  and 
coarse  grass.  But  of  the  country  in  genera],  the  most  cursory  observer 
must  have  remarked,  that,  compared  with  lands  apparantly  of  the  same 
character  in  other  regions,  the  lands  hare  obviously  show  marks  of  sin- 
galsi  fertility.  The  most  ordinary,  third  rate  oak  lands,  will  bring 
Buccessive  crops  of  wheat  and  maize,  without  any  manuring,  and  with 
but  little  care  of  cultivation.  The  pine  lands  of  the  southern  regions 
are,  in  many  places,  cultivated  for  years,  without  any  attempts  at 
manuring  them.  The  same  fact  is  visible  in  the  manner  in  which 
vegetation  in  this  country  resists  drought.  It  is  a  proverb  on  the  good 
lands,  that  if  there  be  moisture  enough  to  bring  the  com  to  germinate, 
and  come  up,  there  will  be  a  crop  if  no  more  rain  falls  until  the  harvest. 
We  have  a  thousand  times  observed  this  crop,  continuing  to  advance  to- 
wards a  fresh  and  vigorous  maturity,  under  a  pressure  of  drought,  and  a 
continuance  of  cloudless  ardour  of  sun,  that  would  have  burned  up  and 
destroyed  vegetation  in  the  Atlantic  country. 

We  have  supposed  this  fertility  to  arise  either  from  an  uncommon 
proportion  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil ;  from  the  saline  impregnations 
mixed  with  the  earth,  as  evinced  in  the  numberless  licks,  and  springs  of 
salt  water,  and  the  nitrous  character  of  the  soil,  wherever,  as  in  caves  or 
under  buildings,  it  is  sheltered  from  moisture;  or,  as  we  have  remarked, 
from  the  general  diffusion  of  dissolved  limestone,  and  marly  mixtures 
over  the  surface^  In  some  way,  spread  by  the  waters,  diffused  through 
the  soil,  or  the  result  of  former  decomposition,  there  is  evidently  much 
of  the  quickening  and  fertilizing  power  of  lime  mixed  with  the  soil. 

Face  of  the  Country,  &c.  Our  prescribed  limits  will  necessarily 
dictate  brevity  to  us,  in  touching  on  this  topic.  The  Alleghany  Moun- 
ttkiB,  as  is  well  known,  stretch  along  in  ridges,  that  run  parallel  to  each- 
other  with  great  uniformity.  They,  form  the  eastern  rampart  of  this 
groat  valley.  The  middle  ridge  appears  to  be  generally  the  most  elevated ; 
to  separate  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  from  those  of  the  Mississippi; 
and  gives  name  to  the  rest.  Another  of  these  ridges  has  the  name  of 
the  Laurel  Ridge«  from  the  number  of  laurels  growing  on  its  sides. — 
Approaching  these  ridges  they  aie  a  sublime  object,  as  seen  in  the  distance. 
They  rise  before  you,  apparently  an  impassable  barrier,  their  blue  out- 
lines pencilled,  likes  clouds  on  the  sky,  and  their  northern  and  southern 
ezUemities  both  running  beyond  the  reach  of  vision.  The  ascent  from 
the  Atlantic  side  is  generally  more  abrupt  and  precipitous,  than  on  the 
the  descent  towards  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi* 
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Tha  last  western  range  exhibits  very  strikingly  the  regular  distribution 
of  the  lamma  of  limestone,  and  the  uniformity  of  their  dip,  as  though 
they  bad  been  laid,  stratum  upon  stratum,  by  art.  The  composition  is, 
for  the  most  part,  either  limestone,  argillite,  gray  wacke,  and  combina- 
tions of  slaty  matter,  with  sulphate  of  iron ;  in  short,  tliose  kinds  of 
con^inations  which  occur  between  metaliferous  limestone  and  inclined 
sand  stone. 

Between  the  Alleghany  Mountain  and  the  last  western  ridges,  the 

tributaries  of    the  Ohio  begin  to  show  themselves    in  the   form  of 

rivers.      Their  murmur  is  heard,  as  they  rapidly  roll  along  their  rocky 

beds,  breaking  the  stillness  of  the  mountain  forast;  and  they  often  wind 

great  distances  before  they  find  their  place  of  escape  from  the  mountains. 

The  scenery  on  one  of  the  transits  over  the  mountains  has  arrested 

the  attention  of  most  travellers.    A  turnpike  road  leads  near  where  the 

Loyalhanna  has  divided  the  Laurel  Ridge  to  its  base.    The  view  that 

appertains  to  this  chasm  is  at  once  striking  and  sublime.     A  beautiful 

mountain  stream,  overhanging  mountains,  the  breeze  sweeping  down  the 

sloping  forest,  profound  solitude,  the  screaming  of  'the  jay,  and  the 

dash  of  the  river,  rolling  rapidly  along  its  rocky  bed,  and  its  waters 

hidden  under  the  shade  of  laurels,  conspire  to  soothe  and  elevate  the 

mind. 

After  we  descend  the  last  mountain  summit  towards  the  valley,  the 
country  is  still  a  succession  of  high  hills,  generally  rounded  smoothly 
down  their  declivities,  and  with  more  or  less  of  table  land  on  their 
summits.  On  the  very  tops  of  the  Alleghanies  we  discover  the  indi- 
cations of  approach  toward  the  region  of  coal.  On  the  summits  of 
the  hills  beyond  the  mountains,  the  eye  not  only  traces  it  among  the 
clay  slate,  by  the  blackened  surface  of  the  road,  but  the  sense  of  smell 
detects  it  in  the  atmosphere  about  the  houses,  and  indicates  that  in  the 
midst  of  woods  it  is  the  easiest  fuel  to  procure.  Its  dark  smoke  streams 
from  the  funnel  of  the  blacksmith's  forge.  Pittsburgh  and  Wheeling  are 
blackened  with  its  impalpable  effluvia. 

Following  the  course  of  the  Alleghanies,  south  of  the  Ohio,  and  along 
the  foot  of  the  ridges,  is  generally  a  country  of  undulating  and  elevated 
swells,  covered,  while  in  its  natural  statOi  with  a  heavy  forest.  The 
country  about  Pittsburgh  may  be  called  hilly,  though  there  are  few  hills  m 
precipitous  as  not  to  be  susceptible  of  cultivation.  Through  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia  sections  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  you  treverae 
hill  beyond  hill,  generally  with  small  and  fertile  vallies  between  them. 
Some  of  these  hills  have  almost  the  character  of  mountains.  They  are 
for  the  most  part,  however,  susceptible  of  good  roadsi 
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On  the  National  Road,  ai^  we  descend  the  last  mountain  towards 
Brownsville  and  the  valley  of  the  Monongahela,  the  eye  takes  in  an 
borizmi,  as  hroad  as  it  can  reach,  of  hills,  vallies,  orchards,  and  pasture 
grounds  of  champaign  and  rich  country  in  the  two  States*  The  con- 
trasts of  the  open  pastures  and  fields,  pencilled  by  a  perfectly  straight 
line  on  the  edge  of  the  thick  forests,  and  on  the  rounded  summits  of  the 
kills,  afford  a  delightful  prospect.  The  finest  parts  of  the  interior  of 
New  England  will  scarcely  compare  with  this  view.  The  same  may  be 
■aid  of  views  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  as  we  successively  approach 
them,  in  coming  over  the  mountains  from  North  Carolina  and  Virginia. 
After  we  have  left  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mountains,  Kentucky 
is  neither  hilly  nor  Hnrel,  but  has  a  general  surface  of  delightful  undula- 
tion. There  are  beautiful  and  extensive  vallies,  with  only  sufficient 
inegularity  of  surface  to  carry  off  the  waters.  Such  is  that  charming 
vtDey,  of  which  Lexington  is  the  centre;  and  such  is  that  embracing  the 
barrens  of  Green  River. 

Tennessee  is  more  generally  hilly.  The  great  ranges  of  the  Alle- 
^lanies  diverge  into  separate  mountains  in  this  State,  and  divide  it  into 
two  distinct  sections,  called  East  and  West  Tennessee. 

Keeping  parallel  with  the  mountains,  and  still  advancing  south,  in 
Alabama  the  hills  begin  to  subside,  although  the  northern  and  western 
parts  of  this  State  may  still  be  called  mountainous.  But  on  entering 
this  State  the  features  of  the  country  begin  manifestly  to  change.  On 
the  hills,  instead  of  oaks  and  deciduous  trees,  we  begin  to  hear  the 
bieeze  in  the  tops  of  long  leaved  pines.  We  have  a  long  succession 
<if  pine  hills  and  fertile  vallies  between  them.  We  soon  mark  another 
very  striking  change  in  the  landscape.  In  coming  from  the  Ohio  we 
have  seen  the  country,  in  a  state  of  nature,  universally  covered  with  a 
thick  forest,  generally  of  deciduous  trees,  with  here  and  there  a  rare 
holly  tree,  or  other  evergreen.  We  have  afterwards  traversed  extensive 
pine  forests  of  the  black,  or  pitch  pine,  with  tall  straight  trees,  and  the 
earth  beneath  them  free  from  w^e^  brush,  covered  with  grass,  and  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  stones.  In  the  rich  alluvial  vallies  we  remark  a 
oonsiderable  portion  of  laurels.  The  forests  preserve  an  unvarying 
vaidure  through  the  winter.  Vffi^  begin  to  notice  these  forests  first  giv- 
ing place  to  the  barrens,  with  ibm  sparse  trees  ranged,  as  in  an  orchard. 
These  barrens  are  soon  succeeded  by  prairies,  or  iooamuUf  as  they  are 
beie  called.  The  hilb  have  subsided  to  extensive,  level  and  grassy  plains ; 
•ad  this  order  of  landscape  continues,  until  we  meet  the  belt  of  pine 
forest,  that  skirts  the  Gulf  of  Mexico*  Its  swampy  and  equable  sur&ce 
rises  but  Httle  above  the  level  of  the  gulf,  and  isacyparated  from  it  by  a 
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margin  of  sand,  driven  into  heaps  by  the  mutual  incossant  action  of  the 
wind  and  the  sea. 

Beginning  again  on  the  north  side  of  the  Alleghany  Rivery  and 
descending  that  river  between  the  north  bank  and  the  lakes,  the  first 
portion  of  the  country  is  hilly;  but  as  we  descend  towards  the  Ohio  the 
country,  though  in  some  places,  particularly  along  the  Muskingum,  hilly, 
is  generally  only  gently  waving,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  more  level  than 
the  south  side  of  the  Ohio.    Approaching  the  lakes  the  country  becomes 
quite  level;  and  there  are  various  places  in  the  northern  parts  of  Ohio» 
Indiana,  and  Illinois,  near  the  lakes,  where  the  country  is  so  levd, 
marshy,  and  low,  as  in  winter  and  spring,  to  be  covered  with  water  from 
four  inches  to  a  foot  in  depth.     The  north-eastern  parts  of  Ohio  may  be 
ocmsidered  hilly.    In  passing  on  the  Great  Road  from  Wheeling  to  Cin- 
cinnati there  are,  indeed,  near  the  Scioto,  considerable  plains.    But  the 
general  aspect  of  the  country  presents  fine  elevations,  often  a  league 
across,  with  rich  table  land  on  the  summits,  and  the  declivities  suscepti 
ble  of  cultivation.    For  five  or  six  miles  from  either  bank  of  the  Ohio 
tbere  are,  ahnost  universally,  high  hills  of  a  singular  configuration, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  'Ohio  Hills.' 

From  the  Scioto  the  aspect  of  the  country  is  more  level;  and  on  the 
waters  of  this  river  we  begin  to  discover  our  approach  to  the  wide 
prairies  of  the  West.  We  open  upon  the  fine  level  Pickaway,  or  Piqua 
prairies,  or  plains;  and  thence  through  the  northern  parts  of  this  St^te, 
advancing  west,  along  the  plains  of  Mad  River,  and  into  Indiana, 
prairies  become  more  common  in  the  same  proportion,  as  we  advance 
farther  west.  The  general  surface  of  the  timbered  country  is  more  level. 
As  we  approach  the  Ohio,  the  forest  is  more  dense  and  uniform,  and  that 
rifvr,  in  its  whole  course,  originally  rolled  through  an  unbroken  forest 
In  Indiana  the  proportion  of  prairie  land  is  far  greater  than  in  Ohio;  and 
in  niinois  it  has  an  immense  disproportion  over  the  timbered  country. 
Back  of  Sbawneetown,  and  between  ^  waters  of  the  Saline  of  the  Ohio 
and  thooe  of  the  Mississippi,  from  the  base  of  this  level  country  springs 
up  a  singular  chain  of  hills,  which  a  recent  traveller  has  seen  fit  to  dignify 
the  name  of  mountains.    Tlie  remainder  of  the  State  of  Dlinow 

Ly  be,  for  the  most  part,  designated  as  a  country  of  prairies  and  plains. 

Beyond  the  State  of  Illinois,  advancing  north,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
MiflRssippi,  pine  hills,  ponds,  lakes,  marshes,  and  prairies  alternate  to 
the  soaroes  of  that  river.  The  plashy  regions  in  that  quarter  are  ooveied 
with  thick  wild  rice,  and  there  providence  has  provided  inexhaostible 
pastoie  for  the  countless  numbers  and  varieties  of  wild  water  fovids,  that 
migmte  to  these  regions,  to  fatten  in  the  autumn,  before  their  return  to 
te  Sontb.    Near  Rock  River,  of  this  region,  welcome  vpon  4m  ^uiii 
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and  swells  of  land  in  that  extensive  district,  called  the  mineral  country 
where  the  ores  of  lead  are  so  plentifully  found. 

The  surface  of  the  country  west  of  the  Mississijq>i  is  generally  much 
more  level  than  east  and  south  of  it.    There  are  bluffi,  often  high  and  pre- 
cipitousi  near  the  great  water  courses.    Not  far  west  of  the  Mississippi 
there  is  much  country  covered  with  flint  knobs,  singular  hills  of  conical 
•hape,  that  with  a  base  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  oflen  rise  four  or  five 
hundred  feet  high,  and  are  covered  on  their  sides  with  fieehe^  or  arrow 
stones,  of  a  siliceous  substance,  not  unlike  flints,  and  used  as  substitutes 
for  them.    There  are,  as  in  the  country  between  the  St  Francis  and  White 
River,  hills  that  might  almost  warrant  the  designation  of  mountains/appear- 
ing  to  be  continuations  of  the  AUeghanies,  whose  spurs  seem  to  cross  the 
Mississippi  in  the  Chickasaw  blufls,  and  to  be  continued  west  of  it  in 
the  St.  Francis  hills.    But  the  general  surface  of  the  country,  between 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
vast  plain,  probably,  as  we  have  remarked,  the  largest  one  on  the  globe. 
Except  in  the  blufl*s  of  the  rivers,  and  on  the  flint  knobs,  it  is  on  the  sur- 
&ce  free  from  stones,  to  an  astonishing  degree.    The  surface  of  prairie,  a 
hundred  leagues  west  of  the  Mississippi ,  is  probably,  in  comparison  with 
the  timbered  country,  in  the  proportion  of  twenty  to  one.    The  little  ■ 
timber  that  is  seen,  occurs  only  on  the  skirts  of  water  courses.    As  we 
recede  from  the  margins  of  the  Missouri,  the  Platte,  the  Yellowstone, 
Arkansas  and  Red  rivers,  the  prairies  become  more  dry,  sterile,  and  desti- 
tute not  only  of  wood  and  water,  but  of  all  vegetation.     Travellers 
wander  for  days  in  these  desolate  wastes,  without  having  either  wood  or 
water  in  their  horizon,  over  sandy  deserts,  scantily  covered  with  coarae 
grass  and  weeds.    This  is  the  appropriate  range  of  the  buffalo.    In  som  e 
parts  there  are,  in  fact,  wastes  of  moving  sand,  like  those  of  the  African 
deserts. 

On  the  lower  courses  of  the  Missouri,  St.  Francis,  White,  Arkansas 
and  Red  rivers,  we  see  extensive  alluvions  skirting  their  banks,  of  great 
and  inexhaustible  fertility.  The  alluvial  prairies,  too,  in  these  regions 
teem  with  vegetation.  But  on  their  upper  waters,  as  soon  as  we  have  re- 
ceded from  a  narrow  and  fertile  belt  on  their  shores,  the  boundless  waste 
of  the  prairies  beyond,  seems  destined  to  be  the  last  resort  of  bufialoes,  or 
the  region  of  herds  of  domestic  cattle,  attended  by  migrating  shepherds. 

Mountains.  We  have  seen,  that  the  general  character  of  the  Alle- 
ghany ridges,  is  to  stretch  along  in  continued  and  parallel  lines,  the  central 
ridge  of  which  gives  name  to  the  rest.  The  spun  of  these  ridges,  which 
in  Kentucky,  and  particularly  in  Tennessee,  under  the  names  of  the  Bald, 
Iron,  Laurel,  Yellow,  Unaka,  Copper,  Clinch,  Powell^s,  Cumberland,  d&c. 
angioAte  stieaam,  dif^nify  and  give  grandeur  to  the  soeoery  in  these 
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States,  are  all  in  cultivated  and  populous  regions,  and  will  be  described 
under  ibe  beads  of  the  States  in  which  they  lie.  The  clifis  and  rocks, 
of  n^ch  they  are  composed,  bear,  as  we  have  remarked,  Ibe  general 
character  of  transition  formation;  and  the  strata  have  that  kiiMilkted 
regularity,  and  that  uniformity  of  dip,  or  inclination,  which  bave  been 
scientifically  described  by  geologists.  These  circumstances  are  so 
obvious  and  striking,  as  to  produce,  even  in  unobservant  eyes,  a  degree  of 
surprise. 

That  immense  range  of  lofty  mountains,  whidi  gives  rise  to  the  long 
rivers,  that  wind  throu^  such  a  vast  extent  of  pitiries,  and  come  into  the 
Mississippi  on  the  west  side,  in  almost  its  whole  oottrae  runs  wide  from 
the  limits  of  cultivation,  and  the  haunts  of  civilized  man. — ^Their  forma- 
tion, character  and  height,  are  comparatively  but  little  known,  and  present 
descriptions  of  them  must  necessarily  be  vague  and  general.  They  will 
for  ages  only  attract  the  gaze  and  astonishment  of  wandering  hunters,  or 
occasionally  a  few  enterprising  travellers,  that  will  scale  their  summits 
on  their  way  to  the  Western  sea.  Now  and  then,  a  savage,  differently 
constituted  from  the  rest,  vnll  pause  on  their  snowy  crags,  be  impressed 
with  their  sablimity»  and  think  of  the  Great  Spirit.  The  rest  will  con- 
tinue to  date  their  eras  from  the  time  when  they  hunted  on  their  eastern 
or  western  declivities.  It  will  be  long,  before  the  detached  mountains, 
and  the  prominent  peaks  will  be  named,  classed  and  described.  It  does 
not  appear  that  many  of  them  rise  above  the  region  of  perpetual  ice. 
Though  from  the  passage  of  Lewis  and  Clark  over  them,  and  the  concur* 
rent  testimony  of  others,  in  the  latitude  of  47^  north,  immense  quantities 
of  snow  are  on  their  summits,  between  the  Missouri  and  Columbia,  in 
the  months  of  June  and  July.  They  are  seen  like  a  vast  rampart, 
rising  from  the  grassy  plains,  stretching  from  north  to  south.  Sometimes 
their  aq>ect  is  that  of  continued  ranges,  of  a  grayish  cok>r,  rising  into  the 
blue  of  the  atmosphere,  above  the  region  of  the  cloucb*  A  great  num- 
ber are  black,  ragged  and  precipitous;  and  their  bases  strewn  with 
immense  boulders  and  fragments  of  rock,  detached  by  earthquakes  and 
time.  From  this  iron  bound  and  precipitous  character,  they  probably 
received  the  appellation,  'Rocky  Mountains.^ 

Whether  any  of  them  are  volcanic  or  not,  is  not  certainly  known. 
We  have  often  seen  large  masses  of  pumice  stone  floating  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  still  oflener  on  the  Missouri.  These  are  generally  of  a  reddidi 
yellow,  or  flame  color,  and  are  among  the  largest  and  finest  specimens  of 
this  kind  of  stone  that  we  have  seen.  Whether  discharged  from  volcanic 
mountains,  or,  as  others  assert,  from  hills  of  burning  coal,  is  not  certainly 
known.    Mica  is  abundantly  carried  along  by  the  waters,  that  flow  from 

these  moantaiDs.    lime  caa  be  no  doabi,  that  tfaeee  ancb&t  and  ida%- 
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nificenl  piles  are  of  primitive  formatioD.  They  are  much  higher,  more 
ruggedy  and  have  generally  a  more  Alpine  character,  than  the  Allegha- 
nioB.  They  apparently  stretch  along  at  about  the  same  distance  from  the 
Western  sea,  as  the  former  from  the  Atlantic.  The  great  rivers  that  are 
discharged  from  their  eastern  and  western  declivities^  wind  still  further 
between  theur  interior  and  exterior  ndges,  in  finding  their  passage 
through  them.  The  Columbia,  or  Oregon  on  the  west,  and  the  Arkansas 
on  the  east,  wind  more  than  an  hundred  leagues,  in  search  of  a  place  of 
escape  finom  the  mountains. 

As  on  the  AlleghanieSi  the  rivers  that  run  in  opposite  directions  from 
these  mountains,  generally  have  their  sources  near  each  other.  In  fol- 
lowing the  beds  of  these  rivers  up  to  their  sources  in  the  mountains,  we 
find  the  easiest  paths  and  the  gentlest  acclivities,  by  which  to  cross  them. 
The  character  which  they  have  gained,  of  being  continuous,  high,  and 
every  where  alike  rugged,  and  a  barrier  almost  impassable,  between  the 
regions  east  and  west  of  them,  from  the  descriptions  of  the  first  adveijitur- 
era  who  crossed  them,  seems  now  to.  have  yielded  to  a  very  difierent 
impression.  Various  leaders  of  expeditions  of  trappere  have  crossed 
these  mountains,  in  directions  more  sonthern  than  those  of  Lewis  and 
Clark.  They  affirm  that  they  found  none  of  those  formidable,  and 
almost  insurmountable  barriera,  which  undoubtedly  exist  on  the  route  of 
those  distinguished  travellers.  We  have  at  this  moment  under  our 
eye,  extracts  from  the  journal  of  Mr.  Ashley,  the  leader  of  an  enter- 
prising and  powerful  association  for  procuring  furs,  who  has  crossed 
these  mountains  at  different  points.  This  journal  narrates  the  account 
of  a  passage  over  them,  from  the  sources  of  the  Platte  to  Lake  Bueneven- 
tma,  on  the  western  side.  It  asserts,  that  he  found  an  easy  passage 
even  for  loaded  carriages;  with  an  ascent  no  where  as  sharp  as  on 
the  national  road  over  the  Cuiid)erland  mountains  to  Wheeling.  He 
even  asserts,  that  the  acclivity  wae^jo  gentle,  as  no  where  to  have  an 
ascent  of  more  than  three  degrees;  and  that  nature  has  provided  not 
only  a  practicable,  but  a  good  road  quke^to  the  plains  of  the  Columbia* 
The  testimony  of  travdlers  seems  to  be  uniform,  that  to  the  eye,  indeed, 
the  ranges  are  unbroken  and  continuous-  But  nature  appeara  every  where 
to  have  indicated  her  wish,  that  no  part  of  the  earth  should  be  interdicted 
by  unsocial  barriers  firom  communication  with  the  rest  Through  the 
loftiest  and  most  continued  ranges  there  are  found  chasms,  natural 
bridges,  ascents  along  the  beds  of  rivers,  and  corresponding  descents  on 
the  opposite  side,  that  render  a  passage  over  them  oq|pparatively  smooth 
and  easy. 

We  know  not  exactly  on  what  ground  travellers  have  classed  this  vast 
range  into  the  difisions  of  the  Bodcy,  Cbe^ffimh  and  the  Masseme 
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mountains.  The  ranges  at  the  .sources  of  tlie  Arkansas,  and  running 
thence  towards  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  have  so  cooimonly  borne  the  latter 
name,  that  they  will  probably  retain  it.  A  single  peak  of  this  ridge, 
seen  as  a  landmark  for  immense  distances  over  the  subjacent  plains,  has 
been  called,  and  we  think,  ought  for  ever  to  retain  the  name  of  Mount 
Pike.  It  is  of  incomparable  grandeur  in  appearance,  and  has  been  dif- 
ferently rated  at  from  seven  to  ten  thousand  feet  in  height.  On  the 
ridges  of  this  range  the  Colorado  of  the  Pacific,  the  Rio  del  Norte 
of  New  Mexico,  the  Roche-jaune,  or  Yellowstone,  of  the  Missouri,  and 
the  Aitensas  and  Red  rivers  of  the  Mississippi,  that  have  their  outlets 
at  such  immense  distances  from  each  other,  have  tbeir  sources.  It  will 
hence  be  easily  inferred,  that  this  is  the  highest  land  of  this  part  of  North 
America. 

GSeographers  have  supposed,  that  it  is  a  circumstance  of  course,  that 
between  all  rivers,  that  have  any  length  of  course,  there  are  ranges  of 
hills,  more  or  less  elevated,  separating  the  tributary  waters  of  the  one 
river  from  the  other.  It  is  often,  but  by  no  means  always  so,  in  this. 
valley.  Many  of  the  large  rivers  have  no  other  separating  ridge,  than  a 
high  and  marshy  plain,  that  discharges,  as  has  been  remarked,  its  waters 
from  one  extremity  into  the  one  river,  and  from  the  other  extremity  into 
the  other.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  in  the  medial  regions  of  this  valley, 
the  ccmsiderable  rivers  are  separated  from  each  other  by  ranges  of  hills, 
more  or  less  distinctly  marked.  In  this  region  of  plains,  where  a  person 
may  have  been  bom,  and  travelled  to  New  Orleans,  and  lived  to  old 
age  without  ever  seeing  an  elevation,  that  deserved  the  name  of  mountain, 
these  hills  become  respectable  by  comparison.  These  ranges  of  hills 
are  most  considerable  in  the  mineral  country  in  Missouri,  between  St. 
Francis  and  White  River,  in  Arkansas  territory,  between  Washita  and 
Red  River, and  between  the  latter  river  and  the  Sabine.  South  and  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  there  are  considenible  ridges  of  this  character  in  the 
states  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  These  ranges  of  hills  will  be  more 
properly  noticed,  under  the  description  of  the  states  and  territories,  where 
they  respectively  occur. 

Hie  general  surface  of  this  valley  may  be  classed  under  three  distinct 
aspects;  the  thickly  timbered,  the  barrens,  and  the  prairie  country.  In 
the  first  division,  every  traveller  has  remarked  as  soon  as  he  descends  to 
this  valley,  a  grandeur  in  the  form  and  size  of  the  trees,  a  depth  of  verdure 
in  the  foliage,  a  magnificent  prodigality  of  growth  of  every  sort,  that 
distinguishes  this  country  from  other  regions.  The  trees  are  large,  tall, 
and  rise  aloft,  like  columns,  free  from  branches.  In  the  rich  lands  they 
are  generally  wreathed  with  a  drapery  of  ivy,  bignonia,  grape  vines,  or 
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Other  creepers.  Intermingled  with  the  foliage  of  the  trees  are  the  hroad 
leaves  of  the  grape  vines,  with  trunks,  sometimes  as  large  as  the  human 
body. — Frequently  these  forests  are  as  free  from  undergrowth,  as  an 
orchard.  Sometimes  the  only  shrub,  that  is  seen  among  the  trees,  is  the 
pawpaw,  with  its  splendid  foliage  and  graceful  stems.  In  other  places, 
especially  in  the  richer  alluvions  of  the  south,  beneath  the  trees,  there  are 
impenetrable  cane  brakes  and  tangle  of  brambles,  briar  vines,  and  every 
sort  of  weeds.  These  are  the  safe  retreats  of  bears  and  panthers.  This 
undergrowth  universally  indicates  a  rich  soil. 

The  country  denominated  ^barrens,'  has  a  very  distinct  and  peculiar 
configuration.  It  is  generally  a  country  with  a  surface,  undulating  with 
gentle  hills,  of  a  particular  form.  They  are  long  and  uniform  ridges. 
The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  of  a  clayey  texture,  of  a  reddish  or  grayish 
color,  and  is  covered  with  a  tall  coarse  grass.  In  addition  to  a  peculiar- 
ity of  feature,  more  easily  felt,  than  described,  the  trees  are  generally  very 
sparse,  seldom  large,  or  very  small.  They  are  chiefly  of  the  different 
kinds  of  oaks ;  and  the  barren  treed  have  an  appearance  and  configuration, 
appropriate  to  the  soil  they  inhabit.  The  land  never  exceeds  second 
rate  in  quality,  and  is  more  generally  third  rate.  It  is  favorable,  in  the 
proper  latitudes,  to  the  growth  of  wheat  and  orchards.  On  the  whole, 
this  country  has  an  aspect  so  peculiar  and  appropriate,  that  no  person, 
at  all  used  to  this  country,  is  in  doubt  for  a  moment,  when  he  enters  on 
the  regions  of  the  barrens.  There  are  large  districts  of  this  kind  of 
country  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Alabama.  They  are  common  in 
Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  are  seen  with  more  or  less  frequency,  over  all 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  this  region,  and  in  the  hazel  or  bu^  prairies,  we  most  frequently 
■ee  those  singular  cavities,  called  <sink  boles.^  They  are  generally  in 
the  shape  of  funnels,  or  inverted  eones,  from  ten  to  seventy  feet  in 
depth,  and  on  the  surface  from  sixtyUo  three  hundred  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence. There  are  generally  vrillows,  and  other  aquatic  vegetation,  at 
their  sides  and  bottoms.  The  people  here  have  their  own  theories,  to 
account  for  these  singular  cavities;  and  as  an  earthquake  is  the  agent 
most  likely  to  seize  on  the  imagination,  and  the  most  convenient  one  to 
solve  inexplicable  results,  they  have  generally  supposed  ihem  the  work 
of  earthquakes.  Others  have  imagined  them  the  huge  wells,  from  which 
the  domesticated  mammoths,  and  the  gigantic  races  of  past  generations 
quenched  their  thirst.  There  is  little  doubt,  that  they  are  caused  by 
running  waters,  which  find  their  way  in  the  lime-stone  cavities,  beneath 
the  upper  stratum  of  soil.  We  shall  see  elsewhere,  that  this  stratum 
generally  rests  on  a  base  of  lime -stone;  and  that  between  this  and  the 
sub-strata,  there  are  often  oMitinuooB  cavities,  as  we  see  in  the  lime* 
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•tone  caTerns;  and  that  in  these  inteTstices  between  the  dilierent  strata 
of  rocks,  brooks,  and  even  considerable  streams  pursue  uninterrupted 
courses  under  ground.  The  cause  of  these  sink  holes  was  probably  a 
fissure  in  the  superstratum  of  limestone*  The  friable  soil  above  found 
its  way  through  this  fissure,  and  was  washed  away  by  the  running 
waters  beneath.  In  this  manner  a  funnel  shaped  cavity  would  naturally 
be  formed.  In  fact  the  earoflen  distinguishes  the  sound  of  waters  run- 
ning beneath,  at  the  bottom  of  these  sink  holes. 

The  remaining,  and  by  far  the  most  extensive  surface,  is  that  of  the 
prairies.  Although  they  have  no  inconsiderable  diversity  of  aspect,  they 
may  be  classed  under  three  general  divisions;  the  heathy  or  bushy,  the 
aJJnvial  or  wet,  and  the  dry  prairies.  The  heathy  prairies  seem  to  be 
of  an  intermediate  character  between  the  alluvial  prairies  and  the  bar- 
rens. They  have  springs,  are  covered  with  hazel  and  furzy  bushes,  small 
sassafras  shrubs,  with  frequent  grape  vines,  and  in  the  summer  with  an 
infinite  profusion  of  flowers,  and  the  bushes  are  oflen  overtopped  with 
the  common  hop  vine.  Prairies  of  this  description  are  very  common  in 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  they  alternate  among  the  othf^ 
prairies  for  a  considerable  distanee  towards  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  dry  prairies  are  for  the  most  part  destitute  of  springs,  and  of  all 
vegetation,  but  weeds,  flowering  plants  and  grass.  To  the  eye  they  are 
80  nearly  level,  and  the  round ings  of  their  undulations  so  gentle,  that 
the  eye,  taking  in  a  great  surface  at  a  single  view,  deems  them  a  dead 
level.  But  the  ravines,  made  by  the  water  courses  through  them, 
suflSciently  indicate,  that  their  swells  and  declinations  communicate  a 
quick  motion  to  the  waters,  that  fall  on  them.  This  is  by  far  the  most 
extensive  class  of  prairies.  These  are  the  plains  over  which  the  bufialoes 
range.  These  are  the  i^ins,  without  wood  or  water,  in  which  the  trav- 
eller may  wander  for  days,  and  see  the  horizon  on  every  side  sinking  to 
contact  with  the  grass. 

The  alluvial  or  wet  prairies  form  the  last  and  smallest  division.    They 
generally  occur  cm  the  margins  of  the  great  water  courses,  although 
tbey  are  often  found,  with  all  their  distinctive  features,  far  from  the 
point,  where  waters  now  run.    They  are  generally  basins,  as  regards  the 
adjacent  regions,  and  their  outlines  are  marked  by  regular  benches. 
Tbej  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  black,  deep,  and  very  friable  soil,  and  of 
exfaaostless  fertility.    In  the  proper  latitudes,  they  are  the  best  soils  for 
wheat  and  maize;  but  are  ordinarily  too  tender  and  loamy  for  the  culti- 
vated grasses.    They  rear  their  own   native  grasses,   of  astonishing 
height  and  luxuriance.    An  exact  account  of  the  size  and  rankness  of 
the  weeds,  flowering  plants  and  grass  on  the  richer  alluvial  prairies  of 
DUiioia  and  Missouri,  would  seem  to  those,  who  have  not  seen  them,  an 
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idle  exaggeration.  Still  more  than  the  rolling  prairiesi  they  impress  the 
eye  as  a  dead  level;  hut  they  still  have  their  slight  inclinations  towards 
their  benches,  v^here  their  waters  are  arrested,  and  carried  off.  But, 
from  their  immense  amount  of  vegetation,  and  from  the  levelness  of  their 
surfiice,  wherever  they  are  considerably  extensive,  they  have  small  ponds, 
plashes  and  bayous,  which  fill  from  the  rivers,  and  from  rains,  and  are 
only  drained,  during  the  intense  heat  of  summer,  by  evaporation. 
These  ponds  in  the  alluvial  prairies,  that  are  connected  vnth  the  rivers, 
when  they  overflow  by  bayous  are  filled,  in  the  season  of  high  waters, 
with  fish  of  the  various  kinds.  As  the  water  subsides,  and  their  connec- 
ting courses  witli  the  river  become  dry,  the  fish  are  taken  by  cart  loads 
among  the  tall  grass,  where  the  water  is  three  or  four  feet  deep.  When 
the  waters  evaporate,  during  the  heats  of  sunmier,  the  fish  die;  and 
although  thousands  of  buzzards  prey  upon  them,  they  become  a  source 
of  pollution  to  the  atmosphere — ^Hence  these  prairies,  beautiful  as  they 
seem  to  the  eye,  and  extraordinary  as  is  their  fertility,  are  very  unfavw 
able  positions,  in  point  of  salubrity.  Flocks  of  deer  are  seen  scouring 
r  j^cross  these  rich  plains,  or  feeding  peaceably  with  the  domestic  cattle. 
In  the  spring  and  autumn,  innumerable  flocks  of  water  fowls  are  seen 
wheeling  their  flight  about  the  lakes  and  ponds  of  these  prairies.  They 
find  copious  pasture  in  the  oily  seeds  of  the  plants  and  grasses,  that 
have  seeded  during  the  summer. 

During  the  months  of  vegetation,  no  adequate  idea  could  be  conveyed 
by  description  of  the  number,  forms,  varieties,  scents  and  hues  of  the 
flowering  plants,  and  the  various  flowers  of  the  richer  prairies.  In  the 
barrens  are  four  or  five  varieties  of  Madies  slippers^,  of  diflerent  and 
the  most  splendid  colors.  The  violets,  and  the  humbler  and  more  mod- 
est kinds  of  garden  flowers,  are  not  capable  of  competing  with  the  rank 
growth  of  grass  and  weeds,  that  choke  them  on  the  surface.  Some  of  the 
taller  and  hardier  kinds  of  the  liliaceous  plants  struggle  for  display,  and 
rear  themselves  high  enough  to  be  seen.  Most  of  the  prairie  flowers 
have  tall  and  arrowy  stems,  and  spiked  or  tassellated  heads,  and  the 
flowers  have  great  size,  gaudiness  and  splendor,  without  much  fragrance 
or  delicacy.  The  most  striking  of  these  flowers  we  shall  attempt  to 
class  and  describe,  in  another  place;  only  remarking  here,  that  during 
the  summer,  the  prairies  present  distinct  successions  of  dominant  hues, 
as  the  season  advances*  The  prevalent  color  of  the  prairie  flowers  in 
spring,  is  blueish purple;  in  midsummer,  red,  with  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  yellow.  In  autunm,  the  flowers  are  very  large,  many  of  them  of 
the  helianihus  form,  and  the  prairie  receives  from  them  such  a  splendid 
coloring  of  yellow,  as  almost  to  present  to  the  imagination  an  immense 
sur&ce  of  gilding. 
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MniBEALs.  There  are  diffased  in  the  different  positions  of  this  valley 
the  common  proportions  of  minerals,  oxides,  neutral  saltS;  fossils,  and  the 
difieren  t  kinds  of  earths.  Salt  springs,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  elsewhere 
to  remark,  are  found  in  a  thousand  places,  in  all  proportions  of  saline 
impregnations,  from  water,  that  is  merely  brackish,  to  that  which  is  much 
Salter  than  sea  water.  It  is  obvious  to  remark,  the  wise  and  benevolent 
provision  of  Providence  for  the  population  of  the  country,  in  thus 
providing,  at  such  distances  from  the  sea,  an  article  so  essential  and 
indispensable  to  the  comfort  and  subsistence  oi  civilized  man.  Hence  it 
results,  that  there  is  no  point  in  this  valley  far  removed  from  the  means  of 
an  easy  and  cheap  supply  of  this  necessary  article.  The  cattle  have  dis- 
covered this  impregnation  in  innumerable  licks.  It  is  found  in  form  like  a 
hoar  frost  in  'Salt  Prairie^,  between  the  Osage  and  the  Arkansas.  Arkan- 
sas and  Red  river  are  at  times  perceptibly  brackish,  from  the  quality  of 
salt  in  solution  in  the  water.  Nitre  is  found  almost  pure,  and  is  lixivated 
from  the  earths  in  the  lime  stone  caves,  that  abound  in  various  places* 
Muriate  of  magnesia,  or  Epsom  salts,  is  found  in  caves  in  Indiana. 
Sulphates  of  iron  and  alumine  are  found  in  greater  proportions,  than  in 
most  countries;  and  copperas  and  akam  might  be  among  tlie  manufactures 
of  this  region.  Carbonate  of  lime  abounds,  as  we  have  seeiO^  every 
where.  Sulphate  of  lime,  or  gypsum,  is  found  in  various  places.  We 
have  seen  most  beautiful  specimens,  striated  with  needles  in  stars,  and 
when  pulverized  and  prepared,  of  a  snowy  whiteness, — said  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  Kansas  of  the  Missouri.  Quarries  of  gypsum  are 
affirmed  to  exist  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  in  Tennessee, 
and  in  various  other  places*  That  call  for  the  use  of  this  material, 
which  would  alone  lead  to  adequate  search  for  it,  has  not  yet  been 
heard .  It  has  not  been  required,  or  used  in  building,  or  the  arts ;  and 
such  is  the  universal  fertility  of  the  soil,  that  it  will  be  long,  before  it  will 
be  sought  aAer  as  a  manure*  But  that  time  will  come,  and  then,  in  this 
region  of  secondary  formation,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  a  sufficiency 
of  this  article  will  be  discovered  for  all  the  necessities  of  the  country. 

On  the  waters  of  the  Little  Sioux  of  the  Missouri,  and  on  a  branch  of 
the  St*  Peters  of  the  upper  Mississippi,  is  found  a  beautiful  species  of 
indurated  clayi— constituting  a  stone  of  the  most  singular  appearance, 
commonly  called  'pipe  stone^,  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  savages 
in  all  these  regions,  quite  to  the  western  sea,  make  their  pipes,  and  some- 
times their  other  ornaments  of  it.  It  is  said  to  be  cut  from  the  quarry, 
almost  with  the  ease  of  wood.  It  hardens  in  the  air,  and  receives  an 
exquisite  polish  of  impalpable  smoothness.  It  is  nearly  of  the  color  of 
blood;  and  is  a  beautiful  article  for  monumental  slabs,  vases  and  require- 
mentp  of  thUsort.    If  it  be  as  abundant,  and  as  easily  procured,  as  has 
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beensaidy  it  will  one  day  become  an  article  of  extensive  use  through  the 
country.  For  although  marble  abounds,  this  is  a  more  beautiful  material, 
than  any  marble  that  we  have  seen.  It  has  been  generally  asserted, 
that  an  imaginary  line  of  truce  extends  round  the  places,  where  this 
stone  is  found,  within  which  the  most  hostile  tribes  pursue  their  business 
of  cutting  out  stones  for  pipes  in  peace. 

We  have  seen  frequent  specimens  of  ores,  said  to  be  ores  of  cinabar. 
There  are  unquestionably,  abundant  ores  of  copper  and  zinc.  Copper,  it 
is  known,  is  not  found  so  abundantly  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  as  it 
was  anticipated  it  would  be.  A  vast  number  of  specimens  of  copper  ore 
are  found  in  different  points  in  this  valley.  Specimens  of  pure  and  mal- 
leable copper  have  been  shown  to  us;  one  of  which  said  to  have  been  found 
in  Illinois,  thirty  miles  east  of  St.  Louis,  weighed  three  pounds.  There  is 
a  river  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  forty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
souri, called  by  the  French,  'Cuivre'  or  Copper  river,  from  the  supposed 
mines  of  copper  on  its  banks.  Ores  of  copper  have  been  found  at  different 
points  on  the  Illinois.  Considerable  quantities  are  smelted  at  Galena, 
dug  with  the  ores  of  lead.  Iron  ore  is  abundant  in  too  many  places  to  be 
named.  Ores  of  antimony  and  manganese  are  occasionally  seen ;  but  the 
progress  of  the  arts,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  country  not  having 
called  for  these  articles,  little  note  has  been  taken  of  the  discoveries. 
Hunters  and  travellers  have  asserted,  that  gold  dust  is  brought  down  to  the 
Missouri  by  its  upper  waters,  and  has  been  seen  on  the  sand  bars  at  low 
water.  Whether  it  be  so,  or  whether  the  shining  particles,  which  they 
undoubtedly  saw,  were  only  of  mica  or  talc,  is  not  known.  On  the  ranges 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  continued  in  Mexico,  it  is  well  known  the  pre« 
cious  medals  abound.  A  great  many  mines  of  silver  are  wrought  on  the 
western  spurs  of  the  Masserne  Mountains,  near  Santa  Fe.  It  is  natural  to 
infer,  that  the  same  ranges  when  thoroughly  explored  on  the  eastern  side, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  sources  of  the  Yellowtone,  Platte,  Arkansas,  and  Red 
Rivers,  will  be  also  found  to  have  their  mines  of  silver  and  gold.  It  is 
at  present  asserted,  that  a  silver  mine  has  been  recently  discovered  in 
Indiana. 

The  only  mines  that  are  yet  wrought  in  this  country  to  any  extent,  are 
those  of  iron  and  lead.  Afear  Pittsburgh,  aad  on  the  Monongahela,  in 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Missouri,  are  manufactories  of  iron  from 
native  ores  which  we  shall  notice  when  we  speak  of  those  States.  Lead 
ore  is  found  in  different  points  of  this  valley  with  more  ease,  and  in  greater 
abundance,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  part  in  the  world.  The  particular 
sections  of  country  where  these  ores  are  dug  in  greatest  abundance,  are 
in  the  county  of  Washington  in  Missouri,  from  twenty  to  £fty  miles  west 
of  the  Miannrippi,  and  tte  waten  (rf'Kg  Credc,  a  river  of  the  Mararoec; 
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and  near  Rock  River,  at  Dubaque^a  mines,  io  the  State  of  Illinois;  and  at 
Riviere  da  feve,  improperly  called  Fever  River,  upon  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi. We  shall  naturally  speak  of  the  mines,  when  we  treat  of  the 
states  in  which  they  aie  found. 

CuKATS*  In  a  country  of  such  immense  extent,  the  climate  must 
necessarily  be  various.  We  must,  of  course,  be  brief  on  so  copious  a 
bead.  Between  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  there  is  every  variety  of  temperature,  from  that  of  the 
Arctic  regions,  to  that,  where  flourish  the  olive  and  the  sugar  cane.  We 
may,  perhaps,  obtain  conceptions  of  some  exactness,  by  inspecting  our 
thermometrical  tables  of  the  temperaUire  at  different  points  of  the  valley. 
We  have  resided  through  the  season  in  the  northern,  middle  and  southern 
regions  of  it.  We  are  confident,  as  a  general  &ct,  that  the  climate  more 
exactly  and  uniformly  corresponds  to  the  latitude,  than  that  of  any  other 
country.  The  amount  of  heat  and  cold,  or  the  mean  temperature  through 
the  year  is  greater  or  less,  at  any  place,  according  as  its  position  is  more 
<ar  less  to  the  south.  In  ascending  the  Mississippi  from  New  Orleans  to 
St.  Louis,  or  Cincinnati,  in  the  spring,  we  take  a  direction  generally 
north.  One  of  the  swifter  steam  boats  will  considerably  out'^tmvel  the 
progress  of  spring;  and  from  the  region,  where  the  foliage  of  the  tr^es  and 
vegetation  generally  have  unfolded  into  all  their  verdure,  we  find  the 
foliage  on  the  banks  of  tlie  river  gradually  diminishing,  as  we  ascend; 
and  after  we  pass  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  we  shall  perhaps,  see  tlie  buds 
on  the  trees  just  beginning  to  sweU.  In  descending  the  same  river 
in  the  autumn,  we  observe  this  influence  of  the  climate  reversed  in  a 
most  impressive  manner.  At  Pittsburgh  the  trees  are  stripped  of  their 
leaves  by  frost.  At  Cincinnati  nature  is  laying  on  the  last  mellow 
colors  of  autumn^  and  the  leaves  are  beginning  to  Mi.  At  Natchez  the 
forests  are  still  in  the  verdure  of  summer.  We  have  noted  this  beauti- 
fiiUy  graduated  and  inverted  scale  of  the  seasons,  more  than  once,  in 
ascending  and  descending  rivers. 

It  is  very  obvious  why  climate  in  this  valley  should  so  accurately  cor- 
respond to  latitude.  It  is  an  immense  basin,  spreading  from  north  to 
south.  There  are  no  ranges  of  mountains  spread  across  the  valley  in  an 
eastern  and  western  direction,  to  change  the  current  or  temperature  of 
the  winds,  or  to  give  a  material  difierence  of  temperature  to  places,  situ- 
ated in  the  same  latitude.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  traversing  the  country  from 
south  to  north,  we  discover  the  diminution  of  temperature,  as  marked 
by  that  sensible  and  unerring  thermometer,  the  vegetable  creation,  very 
•ccaiately  indicating  the  latitude  of  the  place. 
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Mr.  Jefferson  lias  supposed,  that  in  this  valley  the  temperature  is 
higher,  than  in  the  same  parallels  in  the  Atlantic  counti][..  Dr.  Drake 
and  others  have  successfully  combated  this  idea.  Mr.  Jefferson  asserts, 
that  the  reed  cane,  myegia  macrosperma,  and  paroquets,  are  seen  farther 
north  on  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  than  on  the  Atlantic  shore.  If  it 
be  so,  the  inference  drawn  from  these  facts,  might  easily  be  shown  to  be 
erroneous,  by  showing  that  their  locality  along  these  streams  is  fixed  by 
other  circumstances  than  temperature.  On  the  Tennessee,  the  cane 
finding  a  congenial  soil,  and  circumstances,  on  the  banks  of  a  river  run- 
ning from  south  to  north,  will  spread  its  seeds  along  those  banks  to  a 
point  more  northern,  tlian  its  native  residence.  The  immense  numbers 
of  paroquets,  that  are  seen  on  the  lower  courses  of  the  Mississippi,  will 
naturally  push  their  colonies  far  to  the  north  on  that  river,  where  they 
still  find  all  circumstances,  but  temperature,  the  same;  where  there  are 
old,  large  and  hoUow  sycamore  trees,  the  favorite  haunts  of  this  brilliant 
bird,  furnishing  it  at  once  food,  shelter,  and  a  home. 

These  regions,  sheltered  from  the  damp  and  cold  northeastern  gales  of 
the  Atlantic  shores  in  the  spring,  will  probably  have  that  season  milder 
and  more  forward,  than  in  the  corresponding  latitudes  of  the  Atlantic. 
But  in  such  a  vast  basin,  inclining  from  north  to  south,  and  permeated 
in  its  whole  extent  by  such  a  river,  as  the  Mississippi,  an  atmosphere  of 
the  cold  air  of  the  elevated  regions  of  the  table  lands  at  its  sources  will 
naturally  be  set  in  motion  at  times  by  atmospheric  changes,  and  be  pro- 
pelled towards  the  south.  The  colder  air  will  often  rush  down  to 
supply  the  vacuum,  made  by  the  rarefaction  of  southern  temperature. 
Hence  north  and  south  winds, — in  other  words,  winds  up  and  down  this 
basin,  frequently  alternate,  and,  together  with  their  collateral  winds,  the 
northeast  and  southwest,  are  the  prevailing  winds  felt  in  the  valley. 
Southern  and  southwestern  gales  predominate  in  the  summer,  and  north- 
em  and  western  in  winter.  Hence  the  winter  is  much  more  changeable, 
than  that  of  the  Atlantic  country,  frequently  softening  even  in  its  north- 
cm  parts,  from  weather,  in  which  the  mercury  stands  below  zero,  to 
weather  of  such  mildness,  as  to  umie  people  to  sit  at  the  open  windows 
in  January  and  February. 

In  the  medial  regions  of  this  country,  the  winter  commebces  about 
Christmas.  The  severest  weather  is  ordinarily  between  that  time  and 
the  second  week  in  February.  The  common  snows  are  from  two  to 
eight  inches  deep,  and  they  seldom  lie  many  days.  We  have,  however, 
seen  the  snow  at  New  Madrid,  near  36°  north,  lie  more  than  a  fortnight. 
North  of  this  mean  region,  as  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  on  the  upper  Mississippi, 
and  the  Council  Bluffs,  on  the  Missouri,  that  is  to  say,  not  fiir  from  the 
climate  of  New  York  and  Albany,  the  snow  does  not  fall  as  deep  as  at 
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Iboflc  places  or  lie  so  long.     The  cold  sometimes  is  severe^  but  oflencr 
iBtermitSyand  is  followed  by  mild,  and  even  warm  days. 

Wc  may  clftBs  four  distinct  climates,  between  the  sources  and  the 
outlet  of  the  Mississippi.  The  first,  commencing  at  its  sources,  and  ter- 
minating at  Prairie  du  Cbien,  corresponds  pretty  accurately  to  the 
climate  between  Montreal  and  Boston;  with  this  difference,  that  the 
amount  of  snow  falling  in  the  former,  is  much  less  than  in  the  latter 
region.  The  mean  temperature  of  a  year  would  be  something  higher  on 
the  Mississippi.  The  vegetables  raised,  the  time  of  planting,  and  the 
modes  of  cultivating  them,  would,  probably,  be  nearly  the  same.  Vege- 
tation will  have  nearly  the  same  progress  and  periodical  changes.  The 
growing  of  gourd  seed  corn,  which  demands  an  increase  of  temperature 
oTer  that  requisite  for  the  com  of  the  northern  states,  to  bring  it  to  matu- 
rity, is  not  planted  in  this  region.  The  Irish  potatoe  is  raised  in  this 
climate  in  the  utmost  perfection.  Wheat  and  cultivated  grasses  succeed 
well.  The  apple  and  tlie  pear  tree  require  fostering,  and  southern  expos- 
are  to  bring  frait  in  perfection.  The  peach  tree  has  still  more  the  habits 
and  the  fragile  delicacy  of  a  southern  stranger^  and  requires  a  shclteied 
declivity,  with  a  southern  exposure,  to  sncceed  at  all.  Five  months  in  the 
year  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  dominion  of  winter.  For  thMtlBDgth  of 
time,  the  cattle  require  shelter  in  the  severe  weather,  and  the  stil^  waters 
remain  frozen. 

The  next  climate  includes  the  opposite  states  of  Missouri  and  Illinois, 
in  their  whole  extent,  or  the  country  between  41°  and  37°.  Cattle, 
though  much  benefitted  by  sheltering,  and  often  needing  it,  seldom  receive 
it.  It  is  not  so  favorable  for  cultivated  grasses,  as  the  preceding  region. 
Gourd  aeed  corn  is  the  only  kind  extensively  planted.  The  winter  com- 
mences with  January,  and  ends  with  the  second  week  in  February.  The 
ice  in  die  still  waters,  af\cr  that  time  thaws.  Wheat,  the  inhabitant  of  a 
varietyof  climates,  is  at  home,  as  a  native,  in  this.  The  persimon  and 
ihe  pawpaw  are  found  in  its  whole  extent.  It  is  the  favored  region  of  the 
apple,  the  pear,  and  the  peach  tree.  Snows  neither  fall  deep,  nor  lie  long. 
The  Irish  potatoe  succeeds  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  as  well,  as  in 
tbefbrmer  climate;  but  this  disadvantage  is  supplied  by  tlie  sweet  j>otatoe, 
iriiich,  though  not  at  home  in  this  climate,  with  a  little  care  in  the  culti- 
vation, flourishes.  The  increased  temperature  of  March  and  April,  and 
the  subsequent  grandeur  of  vegetation,  indicate  an  approach  towards  a 
southern  climate. 

The  next  climate  extends  from  37°  to  31°.  Below  35°,  in  the  rich  allu- 
via] soils,  the  apple  tree  begins  to  fail  in  bringing  its  fruit  to  perfection. 
We  have  never  tasted  apples  worth  eating,  raised  much  below  New  Mad- 
rid.    Cotton,  between  this  point  and  33°,  is  raised,  in  &vorable  positions, 
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for  home  consumption;  but  is  seldom  to  be  depended  upon  for  a  crop* 
Below  33^  commences  the  proper  climate  for  cotton,  and  it  is  the  staple 
article  of  cultivation.  Festoons  of  long  moss  hang  from  the  trees,  and 
darken  the  forests.  The  palmetto  gives  to  the  low  alluvial  grounds  a 
grand  and  striking  verdure.  The  muscadine  grape,  strongly  designating 
climate,  is  first  found  here.  Laurel  trees  become  common  in  the  forest, 
retaining  their  foliage  and  their  verdure  through  the  winter.  Wheat  is  no 
longer  seen,  as  an  article  of  cultivation.  The  ^g  tree  brings  its  fruit  to 
fall  maturity. 

Below  this  climate,  to  the  gulf,  is  the  region  of  the  sugar  cane  and  the 
sweet  orange  tree.  It  would  be,  if  it  were  cultivated,  the  region  of  the 
olive.  Snow  is  no  longer  seen  to  fall,  except  a  few  flakes  in  the  coldest 
storms.  The  streams  are  never  frozen.  Winter  is  only  marked  by  nights 
of  white  frosts,  and  days  of  north  west  winds,  which  seldom  last  longer 
than  three  days  in  succession,  and  are  followed  by  south  winds  and  wann 
days.  The  trees  are  generally  in  leaf  by  the  middle  of  February,  and 
always  by  the  first  of  March.  Bats  are  hovering  in  the  air  during  the 
night.  Fireflies  are  seen  by  the  middle  of  February.  Early  in  March, 
the  forests  are  in  blossom.  The  delightful  white- flowers  of  the  camus 
florida,  and  the  brilliant  red  tufts  of  the  Redbud,  or  cercis  canademisj 
are  unfolded.  The  margins  of  the  creeks  and  streams  are  perfumed 
with  the  meadow  pink,  or  honeysuckle,  yellow  jessamine,  and  other  fnu 
grant  flowers.  During  almost  every  night,  a  thunder  storm  occurs. 
Cotton  and  com  are  planted  from  March  to  July.  In  these  regions,  the 
summers  are  uniformly  hot,  although  there  are  days,  when  the  mercury 
rises  as  high  in  New  England,  as  in  Louisiana.  The  heat,  however, 
is  more  uniform  and  sustained,  commences  much  earlier,  and  continues 
later.  From  February  to  September,  thunder  storms  are  common,  oAen 
accompanied  with  severe  thunder,  and  sometimes  with  gales,  or  torna- 
does, in  which  the  trees  of  the  forest  are  prostrated  in  every  direction, 
and  the  tract  of  country,  which  is  covered  with  these  fallen  trees,  is  called 
a 'hurricane.^  The  depressing  influence  of  the  summer  heat,  results 
from  its  long  continuance,  and  eqaal  and  unremitting  tenor,  rather  than 
from  the  intensity  of  its  ardor  at  any  given  time.  It  must,  however,  be 
admitted,  that  at  all  times,  the  unclouded  radiance  of  the  vertical  sun  of 
this  climate  is  extremely  oppressive.  Such  are  the  summers  and  autumns 
of  the  southern  division  of  this  valley. 

The  winters,  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  country,  are  variable,  passing 
rapidly  from  warm  to  cold,  and  the  reverse.  Near  the  Mississippi,  and 
where  there  is  little  to  vary  the  general  direction  of  the  winds,  they  ordi- 
narily blow  three  or  four  days  from  the  north.  In  the  northern  and  middle 
r^ons,  the  consequence  is  cold  weather,  firost,  more  or  less  severe,  and 
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fierhaps  storm,  with  snow  and  sleet.  During  these  days,  the  rivers  are 
covered  with  ice.  The  opposite  breeze  alternates.  There  is  immedi- 
ately a  bland  and  relaxing  feeling  in  the  atmosphere.  It  becomes  warm; 
and  the  redbirds  sing  in  these  days,  in  January  and  February,  as  far 
north  as  Prairie  du  Chien.  These  abrupt  and  frequent  transitions  can 
hardly  fail  to  have  an  unfavorable  influence  upon  health.  From  40^  to 
36°  the  rivers  almost  invariably  freeze,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
through  the  winter.  At  St.  Louis  on  the  Mississippi,  and  at  Cincinnati 
on  ihe  Ohio,  in  nearly  the  same  parallels,  between  38°  and  39°,  the  two 
rivers  are  sometimes  capable  of  being  crossed  on  the  ice  for  eight  weeks 
together. 

Although  the  summers  over  all  this  valley  must  be  admitted*to  be 
hot,  yet  the  exemption  of  the  country  from  mountains  and  impediments, 
to  the  free  course  of  the  winds,  and  the  circumstance,  that  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  country  has  a  surface  bare  of  forests^  and,  probably, 
other  unexplained  atmospheric  agents,  concur  to  creaia^  during  the  sul- 
try months,  almost  a  constant  breeze.  It  thence  happens,  that  the  air 
on  these  wide  prairies  is  rendered  fresh,  and  the  heats  are  tempered,  in 
the  same  manner,  as  is  felt  on  the  ocean. 

There  is  a  circumstance,  pertaining  to  vegetation  in  the  middle  and 
southern  regions  of  this  country,  that  we  have  not  seen  noticed  by  other 
writers,  but  which  we  have  oflen  remarked  with  surprise ;  and  it  is,  that 
the  same  degree  of  heat  in  the  spring  does  not  advance  vegetation  as 
rapidly,  as  at  the  north.  We  have  seen  a  brilliant  sun,  and  felt  the  las- 
situde of  the  warm  spring  days  continued  in  succession,  and  yet  have 
remarked  the  buds  to  remain  apparently  stationary,  and  the  developement 
of  vegetation  almost  imperceptible.  The  same  amount  of  heat  at  Quebec 
would  have  completely  unfolded  the  foliage,  and  clothed  the  earth  with 
verdure.* 

Diseases.  A  satisfactory  account  of  the  diseases  of  this  valley  would 
occupy  more  space,  than  we  have  to  bestow  upon  the  subject,  and  could 
only  be  expected  in  treatises,  professedly  devoted  to  medicine.  General 
remarks  upon  the  subject  can  only  be  expected  here.  In  such  a  variety 
of  climates  and  exposures — in  a  country  alternately  covered  in  one  point 
with  the  thickest  forests,  and  in  another  spreading  out  into  grassy 
plains — in  one  section  having  a  very  dry,  and  in  another  a  very  humid 
atmosphere — and  having  every  degree  of  temperature,  fiom  that  of  the 
Arctic  regions,  to  that  of  the  West  Indies,  there  must  necessarily  l)e 
generated  all  the  forms  and  varieties  of  disease,  that  spring  simply  from 
climate.     Emigrants  from  the  Atlantic  country  will  always  find  it  un- 

*  For  UUf  of  cUmatc  «e  apptodli,  table  f9o.  I. 
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safe,  to  select  their  residence  near  stagnant  waters  and  creeping  bayous, 
on  the  rich  and  heavy  timbered  alluvions.  Yet  these,  from  their  fertility, 
and  the  ease  with  which  they  are  brought  into  cultivation,  are  the  points 
most  frequently  selected.  The  rich  plains  of  the  Scioto  were  the  graves  of 
the  first  settlers.  They  have  long  since  been  brought  into  cultivation, 
and  have  lost  their  character  for  insalubrity.  A  thousand  places  in  the 
West,  which  were  selected  as  residences  by  the  first  immigrants,  on 
account  of  their  fertility,  and  which  were  at  first  regarded  as  haunts  of 
disease  and  mortality,  have  now  a  character  for  salubrity. 

On  the  lower  courses  of  the  Ohio,  the  Wabash,  the  Tennessee,  the 
Mississippi,  and  its  southern  tributaries, — in  short,  wherever  the  bottoms 
are  wide,  tho  forests  deep,  the  surface  level,  and  sloping  back  from  the 
river,  the  vegetation  rank — wherever  the  rivers  overflow,  and  leave  stag- 
nant waters,  that  are  only  carried  off  by  evaporation — wherever  there  are 
ponds  and  lagoons  in  the  bottoms,  to  catch  and  retain  the  rains  and  the 
overflow,  it  may  be  assumed,  as  a  general  maxim,  that  such  positions 
will  be  unhealthy;  and  more  or  less  so,  as  more  or  less  of  these  circum- 
stances concur.  Wherever  these  caus6s  of  disease  exist,  there  is  no  part 
of  this  valley,  which  has  not  a  summer  of  sufficient  heat  and  duration,  to 
quicken  these  causes  into  fatal  action. 

The  very  rich  and  extensive  alluvial  prairies  of  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
and  of  the  Illinois,  which  arc  covered  with  a  prodigious  growth  of  grass 
and  weeds,  generally  contain  marshy  basins,  small  lakes  and  plashes, 
where  the  water  from  the  blufis  and  the  highlands  is  caught  and  retained. 
They  will  ordinarily  prove  unhealthy, — some  think,  more  so,  tlian  tho 
timbered  country, — until  these  reservoirs  of  stagnant  waters  are  all 
drained,  and  the  surplus  vegetation  is  burned  off,  or  otherwise  removed 
by  the  progress  of  vegetation.  These  places  strike  tlie  eye  delightfully, 
and  their  openness,  and  exposure  to  bo  swept  by  the  winds,  seem  to  pre- 
clude them  from  the  chance  of  sickliness.  Their  extraordinary  fertility, 
and  their  being  at  once  ready  for  the  plough,  hold  out  allurements  to 
immigrants.  But  there  appears  to  be  in  the  great  plan  of  Providence  a 
scale,  in  which  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  human  condition 
are  balanced. — Where  the  lands  are  extremely  fertile,  it  seems  to  be 
appended  to  them,  as  a  drawback  to  that  advantage,  that  they  are  gener- 
ally sickly. 

Immigrants  have  scarcely  ever  paused  long  enough,  or  taken  sufficient 
elements  into  the  calculation,  in  selecting  their  residence,  with  a  view  to 
its  salubrity.  When  the  choice  is  to  be  made,  they  are  often  encumbered 
with  families,  and  generally  feel  stinted  both  in  time  and  money,  and  are 
in  a  hurry  to  commence  operations  for  the  provision  of  their  families. 
They  are  apt  to  give  too  little  weight  to  the  most  important  motive  of 
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ally  which  ought  to  determine  their  election.  A  deep  bottom,  a  fertile 
soi1,a  positioaon  the  marginof  a  beatable  or  navigable  stream;  these 
are  apt  to  be  the  determining  elements  of  their  choice.  The  heavy 
forest  is  levelled.  A  thousand  trees  moulder  about  the  cabin.  The 
stagnant  waters,  that,  while  shielded  from  the  action  of  the  sun  by  the 
forest,  had  remained  comparatively  innoxious,  exposed  now  to  its 
burning  rays,  and  rendered  niore  deleterious  by  being  filled  with 
trunks  and  brandies  of  decaying  trees,  and  all  kinds  of  putrid  vege- 
tation, become  laboratories  of  miasm,  and  emit  on  every  side,  the  seeds 
of  disease. — ^When  we  know,  that  such  have  been  precisely  the  circum- 
stances,  in  which  a  great  portion  of  the  immigrants  to  the  western 
country  have  fixed  themselves  in  open  cabins,  that  drink  in  the  humid 
atmosphere  of  the  night,  through  a  hundred  crevices,  in  a  new  and  untried 
climate,  under  a  higher  temperature,  under  the  influence  of  new  diet 
and  regimen,  and,  perhaps,  under  the  depressing  fatigue  of  severe  labor 
and  exposure;  need  we  wonder,  that  the  country  has  acquired  a  general 
character  of  unbealthiness? 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  the  southern  and  middle  regions  of 
this  valley,  the  wide,  level  and  heavy  timbered  alluvions  are  intrinsically 
more  or  less  unhealthy.  It  cannot  be  disguised,  that  in  these  situations, 
the  new  resident  is  subject  to  bilious  complaints,  to  remitting  fevers, 
and  more  than  all,  to  intermitting  fever,  or  fever  and  ague.  This  com- 
plaint is  the  general  scourge  of  the  valley. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  explained  in  difierent  ways,  and  by  different 
theories,  by  the  people,  that  even  in  the  most  unfavorable  positions  on 
the  lower  waters  of  the  Ohio,  or  even  the  bayous  of  Arkansas,  or  Red 
River,  the  immigrant  is  not  so  much  exposed,  while  his  cabin  is  still 
under  tiie  shade  of  the  unbroken  forest.  The  most  dangerous  period 
is,  after  the  trees  have  been  levelled  a  year  or  two,  and  while  they  are 
still  decaying  about  the  dwelling.  This  well  known  fact  would  seem 
to  give  plausibility  to  the  doctrine,  that  these  deep  and  grand  forests 
feed  their  foliage  with  an  atmosphere,  that  is  adverse  to  the  life  of  man ; 
and  that  when  the  forests  are  cleared  away,  the  miasm,  the  noxious  air, 
that  used  to  be  absorbed  and  devoured  by  the  redundant  vegetation  and 
foliage  of  the  forests,  and  incorporated  with  its  growth,  thus  detached 
and  disengaged,  inhaled  by  the  new  residents,  becomes  a  source  of  disease. 
Another  fact,  in  relation  to  the  choice  of  a  residence  with  a  view  to 
its  salubrity,  has  been  abundantly  and  unanswerably  proved  by  experi- 
ence. It  is,  that  bluffs  on  the  margins  of  wide  bottoms  and  alluvial  prairies 
are  more  unhealthy  situations,  than  those,  in  the  bottom  or  prairie,  which 
they  overlook.  This  fact  has  been  amply  demonstrated  on  the  Ohio 
bottoms  and  blufis,  on  the  margins  of  the  alluvial  prairies  of  the  Upper 
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Mississippi)  and,  in  short,  wherever  a  high  bluff  overlooks  a  wide  bottom. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  airy  and  beautiful  bluffs  that  bound  the  noble 
prairies  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  in  an  atmosphere,  apparently  so  pure, 
as  to  preclude  all  causes  of  disease,  are  far  more  subject  to  fever 
and  ague,  than  the  people  that  inhabit  below  them  on  the  level  of  the 
prairies.  The  same  has  been  remarked  of  the  Chickasaw  blufis,  fort 
Pickering,  or  Memphis,  fort  Adams,  Natchez,  Baton  Rouge,  and  the 
bluffs,  generally,  along  the  great  water  courses.  Yet,  though  such  is  the 
uniform  teaching  of  experience,  so  deceptive  ia  the  salubrious  aspect  of 
these  airy  hills,  that  swell  above  the  dun  and  murky  air,  that  seems  to 
lie  like  a  mist  over  the  wide  bottoms  below  them,  that  most  people,  in 
choosing  their  residence,  will  be  guided  by  their  senses,  in  oppontion  to 
their  experience.  We  know  not,  whether  the  theory,  by  which  this  fact 
is  explained,  is  a  sound  one  or  not.  It  is  said  that  the  miasm,  or  noxious 
air,  ^rom  putrid  vegetation,  and  stagnant  water  in  the  swamps  and 
bottoms,  is  specifically  lighter  than  atmospheric  air;  that,  of  course,  it 
rises  from  the  plains,  and  hovers  over  the  summits  of  the  blufis,  here 
finding  its  level  of  specific  gravity;  and  that,  were  it  colored,  it  would  be 
seen  overlaying  the  purer  strata  of  air  beneath  it. 

The  slopes  of  the  Alleghanies,  the  interior  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  of 
Tennesse  and  Indiana,  where  the  forest  is  cleared  away,  and  the  land 
has  been  for  a  sufiicient  time  under  cultivation,  is  sufficiently  remote 
from  stagnant  waters— the  high  prairies  of  Illinois  and  Missouri — the 
dry  pine  woods  of  the  lower  and  southern  country — parts  of  the  plains 
of  Opelousas  and  Attakapas — considerable  portions  of  Alabama  and 
Mississippi — and,  generally,  the  open  country  towards  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, may  be  considered  as  healthy  as  any  other  country.  As  a  general 
remark,  the  inhabitants  of  this  valley  are  more  subject  to  bilious  com- 
plaintSy  than  those  of  the  northern  and  middle  Atlantic  states;  but, 
probably,  not  so  much  so,  as  those  on  the  sea  board  of  the  southern 
Atlantic  states. — Bilious  symptoms,  especially  in  the  southern  regions, 
are  apt  to  be  combined  with  all  forms  of  disease.  Intermitting  fevers  are 
common  through  all  the  country,  as  they  were  even  in  New  England,  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  its  settlement,  and  while  it  was  still  covered  with 
forests.  It  is  seldom  a  severe  disease;  and  in  most  instances,  readily 
yields  to  the  universally  established  modes  of  treatment,  by  previous 
evacuations,  and  bark.  Sometimes  it  becomes  complicated  virith  other 
diseases,  and  assumes  a  strongly  bilious  type;  and  it  is  then  a  formidable 
disease.  It  is  a  well  known  symptom  of  this  disorder,  that  it  recurs  at 
regular  intervals.  When  the  links  of  the  associated  chain  of  disease  are 
formed,  if  the  disorder  be  cured,  it  is  apt  to  recur  again.  All  indisposi- 
tion is  apt  to  take  this  form;  and  it  has  this  advantage  in  security  against 
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Other  diseases,  that  when  a  person  has  been  for  a  considerable  time  sub- 
ject to  ague,  whatever  form  of  disease  may  happen  to  assail  him,  it  ulti- 
mately runs  into  the  form  of  ague.  But  these  agues,  when  often  repeated, 
and  long  continued,  gradually  sap  the  constitution,  and  break  dowa  the 
powers  of  life.  The  person  becomes  enfeebled  and  dropsical.  ^Maras- 
mus,  or  what  is  called  ^cachexy,'  ensues.  A  very  common  result  is,  that 
enlargement  of  the  spleen,  vulgarly  called  'an  ague  cake.^  This  form  of 
disease  is  most  perceptible  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  valley. 

In  the  summer  and  autumnal  months,  bilious  fevers  are  apt  to  prevail, 
probably  to  a  greater  extent,  than  in  the  Atlantic  country.  But  it  is  be- 
lieved, they  more  generally  assume  the  remittent  or  intermittent  form; 
that  they  are  not  so  frequently  attended  with  inflammatory  symptoms,  and 
that  they  more  readily  yield  to  medicine.  The  continued  bilious  fever 
of  this  country,  as  in  other  countries,  is  always  a  formidable  disease.  In 
the  lower  and  southern  country,  in  the  heats  of  summer  and  autumn, 
when  it  prevails  in  towns  and  compact  villages,  it  oAen  assumes  a 
malignant  type.  Prevention  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  found  to  be  better 
than  remedy;  and  avoidances  of  exposure  of  night  air,  to  rains,  and  the 
direct  and  continued  influence  of  the  sun,  and  strict  temperance  in  eating 
and  drinking,  would  no  doubt,  prevent  many  of  these  terrible  diseases. 
Persons,  especially,  who  are  passing  through  the  process  of  acclimation, 
ought  not  only  to  adopt  this  plan,  but  occasionally  to  take  cathartics,  fol- 
lowed by  the  use  of  baric. — The  grand  remedies  of  the  western  country,  it 
is  well  known,  are  calomel  and  bark.  We  have  no  doubt,  that  the  great 
quantities  of  calomel  that  are  administered,  equally  by  quacks  and  regu- 
lar i^ysicians,  in  adherence  to  a  system,  that  has  grown  into  a  fashion,  and 
which  level  all  skill  to  the  mechanical  application  of  a  certain  number  of 
grains  of  those  medicines,  will  eventually  yield  to  a  more  discriminating 
mode  of  practice.  The  present  course  of  procedure  is  too  often  ruinous 
to  the  teeth,  and  even  when  the  patient  is  cured,  must  tend  to  sap  and 
break  down  the  powere  of  life. 

From  the  variable  character  of  the  winters,  and  from  other  causes, 
rheumatim  is  a  common  complaint.  Severe  colds  and  pneumonic  afiec- 
tions  are  apt  to  prevail  in  the  winter.  There  is  but  too  much  propriety 
in  calling  the  two  first  months  of  autumn,  in  many  places  in  the  south, 
^the  sickly  months.^  But,  as  if  to  compensate  for  the  prevalence  of 
bilious  affections,  and  the  fever  and  ague,  pulmonic  commmption  is  a 
very  uncommon  disease,  not  often  witnessed  even  in  the  northern  regions 
of  the  country.  Fifty  persons  fall  victims  to  this  terrible  destroyer  in 
the  Atlantic  country,  to  one,  that  dies  of  it  here. 

It  is  a  very  trite,  but  true  and  important  remark,  that  in  proportion  as 
the  country  becomes  opened,  cultivated  and  peopled,  in  proportion  as  the 
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redundance  and  rankness  of  natural  vegetation  is  replaced  by  that  of 
cultivation,  the  country  becomes  more  healthy.  We  shall  naturally  re- 
mark again  on  the  peculiar  features  of  disease,  in  particular  sections  of 
the  country,  when  we  treat  of  those  sections.  We  shall  only  add  in  this 
place,  that  in  the  southern  regions  of  this  valley,  the  inhabitants  are  sub- 
ject to  a  common  and  troublesome  affection,  called  the  'bowel  complaint^ 
It  is  particularly  fatal  to  children.  When  it  is  prolonged  to  a  chronic 
dianhcBa,  it  is  sometimes  fiital  to  adults.  It  is  a  very  different  complaint 
from  that  disorder  which  sometimes  prevails  in  the  Atlantic  country,  as  a 
sweeping  epidemic — the  dysentery.  The  latter  is  an  uncommon  disorder 
in  this  region. 

Treis  AJ9D  Shbubs.  It  will  not  be  expected,  that  we  shall  dwell  on 
this  subject,  in  relation  to  this  country,  as  professed  naturalists.  We 
propose  only  to  take  popular  views  of  the  subject,  which,  after  all,  we 
suspect,  are  best  understood,  most  interesting,  and  most  useful.  We  re- 
fer those,  who  wish  to  take  more  detailed  and  scientific  views  of  this 
subject,  to  the  writings  of  Bartram,  Bradbury,  Pursh,  Michaux  and  Nuttal  > 
The  following  is  believed  to  be  a  tolerably  ample  and  exact  enumeration 
of  the  trees  and  shrubs,  that  are  common  to  tlie  Mississip[H  valley.  The 
divisions  of  them  according  to  climate,  will  occur  in  the  account  of  the 
regions  where  they  are  found. 

In  forming  this  catalogue,  we  have  had  to  encounter  the  common 
difficulty  of  selecting  the  Linnsean  names  from  conflicting  authorities. 
It  belongs  to  the  foppery  of  the  easy  assumption  of  science  in  botany, 
as  in  geology,  that  different  authors  either  create,  or  adopt  different 
nomenclatures,  as  suits  their  fancy.  We  would  prefer  that  nomenclature 
by  which  the  trees  and  shrubs  have  been  longest  known.  It  may  be, 
that  there  are  trees  and  shrubs  known  in  this  valley,  which  are  not  in- 
cluded here.  But  it  is  believed,  that  few,  if  any,  that  are  well  or 
familiarly  known,  are  omitted.* 

As  respects  the  divisions  of  these  trees,  that  belong  to  particular 
climates,  we  may  remark,  that  most  of  the  oaks  and  hickories,  and  the 
cotton  wood,  are  common  to  all  the  climates.  The  White,  or  Norwegian 
pine,  is  only  found  in  the  north,  northwestern  and  northeastern  regions. 
The  cypress  is  Bot  often  found  north  of  36^.  The  long  leaved  pitch 
pine,  and  the  laurel  magnolia,  are  not  often  seen  north  of  33^.  The 
live  oak  seldom  extends  north  of  31^. 

On  the  Alleghany,  on  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  between 
Rock  River  and  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  in  some  places  on  the  Ulinois, 
the  Weymouth,  or  Norwegian  pine— the  white  pine  of  New  England — is 

*  For  table  of  treM,  plants,  ^c.  wo  appendixi  table  No  II. 
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found  in  all  its  beauty  and  perfection.  It  no  where  has  a  larger  and  taller 
shaft,  or  a  more  lyautiful  verdure  of  foliage,  tlian  on  the  Alleghany ;  and  it 
is  from  the  banks  of  this  distant  stream,  and  from  its  waters  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  that  New  Orleans  is  supplied  with  white  pine  plank  of 
the  greatest  clearness  and  beauty.  On  the  Gasconade,  the  Ossa^  and 
the  southern  rivers  of  the  Missouri,  in  the  mine  country  in  Missouri, 
and  from  that  point,  to  the  upper  waters  of  White  River,  and  across  to 
the  Arkansas,  the  common  short  leaved  pitch  pine  is  abundant.  It  is 
tall,  straight,  and  of  a  fine  size  for  tlie  saw  mill.  c 

The  cypress  begins  to  be  seen  on  the  swampy  and  oveiiSowed  lands, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  It  is,  along  with  the  swamp  gum,  the  most 
common  tree  in  the  deep  swamps  from  that  point  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
It  is  in  every  respect  a  striking  and  singular  tree.  Under  its  deep  shade 
arise  a  hundred  curiously  shaped  knobs,  called  ^C3rpress  knees.'  They 
are  regular,  cone  shaped  protuberances,  of  different  heights  and  circum- 
ferences, not  unlike  tall  and  tap^  circular  bee  hives.  We  have  often 
remarked  a  very  small  cypress  sprig,  that  had  started  from  the  apex  of 
one  of  these  cypress  knees;  and  we  believe,  that  it  vnll  ultimately  be 
found  that  each  one  of  the  knees  ia  the  natural  matrix  of  the  tree.  The 
tree  itself  always  has  a  buttress,  which  has  the  exact  appearance  of  an 
enlarged  cypress  knee. 

The  noble  trees  rear  their  straight  columns  ftom  a  large,  cone  shaped 
buttress,  whose  circumference  at  the  ground  is,  perhaps,  three  times 
that  of  the  regular  shaft  of  the  tree.  This  cone  rises  from  six  to  ten  feet 
with  a  regular  and  sharp  taper,  and  from  the  apex  of  the  cone  towers 
the  perpendicular  column,  with  little  taper,  after  it  has  left  the  cones 
from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  clear  shaft.  Very  near  its  top,  it  begins  to 
tfaiow  out  multitudes  of  horizontal  branches,  which  interiace  with  those 
of  the  adjoining  trees,  and  when  bare  of  leaves,  have  an  air  of  desolation 
and  death,  more  easily  felt  than  described.  In  the  season  of  vegetation, 
the  leaves  are  short,  fine,  and  of  a  verdure  so  deep,  as  almost  to  seem 
brown,  giving  an  indescribable  air  of  ftineral  solemnity  to  this  singular 
tree.  A  cypress  forest,  when  viewed  from  the  adjacent  hills,  with  its  num- 
berless interlaced  arms,  covered  with  this  dark  brown  foliage,  has  the 
aspect  of  a  scaffolding  of  verdure  in  the  air.  It  grows  too,  in  deep  and 
sickly  swamps,  the  haunts  of  fever,  musquitos,  moccasin  snakes,  alliga- 
toiB,  and  all  loathsome  and  ferocious  animals,  that  congregate  far  from 
the  abodes  of  man,  and  seem  to  make  common  cause  with  nature  against 
him.  Bie  cypress  loves  the  deepest,  most  gloomy,  inaccessible  and  in- 
undated swamps;  and  south  of  33^,  is  generally  found  covered  with  the 
sable  festoons  of.  long  moss,  hanging  as  it  seems,  a  shroud  of  mourning 
wreaths  almost  to  the  ground.    It  seems  to  flourish  best,  where  water 
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covers  its  roots  for  half  the  year.     When  it  rises  from  eight  or  ten  feet 
water  of  the  overflow  of  rivers,  the  apex  of  its  buttress  is  just  on  a  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  water.     It  is  then,  in  many  places,  that  they  cut 
it.     The  negroes  surround  the  tree  in  periogues  and  thus  get  at  the 
trunk  above  the  huge  and  hard  buttress,  and  fall  it  with  comparative  ease. 
They  cut  off  the  straight  shaft  as  suits  their  purpose,  and  float  it  to  the  rail, 
or  the  nearest  high  grounds.     Unpromising,  as  are  the  places  and  the 
circumstances  of  its  growth,  no  tree  of  the  country,  where  it  is  found, 
is  so  extensively  useful.     1%  is  free  from  knots,  is  easily    wrought,  and 
makes  excellent  planks,  shingles,  and  timber  of  all  sorts.     It  is  very 
durable,  and  incomparably  the  most  valuable  tree  in  the   southern 
country  of  this  valley.     It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance,  that  it  inhabits 
the  most  gloomy  and  inaccessible  regions,  which  will  not  come  into  cul- 
tivation for  ages.     It  will  of  course  have  a  better  chance,  not  to  share  th^ 
fate  of  the  most  useful  timber  on  the  valuable  uplands.    The  improvi- 
dent axe  soon  renders  timber  difficult  to  be  procured,  in  a  country  in  the 
centre  of  forests.    All  the  cypress  forests,  however,  that  are  easily  acces- 
sible, on  the  Lower  Mississippi,  and  its  tributaries,  have  been  stripped  of 
their  timber  by  the  Mississippi  lumberers,  who  have  floated  to  New  Or- 
leans millions  of  feet  of  this  timber,  from  the  lands  of  the  United  States, 
and  who  have  already  created  a  scarcity  of  this  species  on  the  margin  of 
the  Mississippi.     There  are,  however,  in  the  vast  swamps  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas,  Red  River,  and  Florida,  inexhaustible  supplies  of  cypress 
still  remaining. 

The  next  most  useful  tree  of  this  region  are  the  oaks  of  which  there 
are  enumerated  in  this  valley  twelve  varieties;  and  there  are,  probably 
more  than  that  number.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  upland  white 
oak.  It  is  a  larger  and  handsomer  tree,  than  in  the  Atlantic  country ; 
but  is  less  firm,  hard  and  durable.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  swamp 
white  oak,  qitercus  aquaiicaj  which  grows  of  a  prodigious  height,  size  and 
beauty.  There  is  the  black  oak,  with  large  and  small  leaves;  the  yellow 
oak,  and  the  post  oak,  growing  on  cold,  level,  wet  and  clayey  lands.  It 
receives  its  name  from  the  durability  of  posts  made  of  it  in  the  ground. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  most  durable  timber  of  the  oak  kind  in  the  upper 
country,  for  boat  and  ship  building.  The  overcup  oak  receives  its  vuL 
gar  name  from  the  size  of  the  cups  of  its  acorns.  The  Spanish,  willow, 
red  and  black  oaks,  have  nothing  peculiar  to  distinguish  them.  The 
black-jack  is  a  scrubby  and  small  kind  of  oak,  growing  on  plashy,  and 
cold,  level  lands. 

Soutli  of  31°,  in  the  lower  country  along  the  coast  of  Florida,  extend- 
ing into  the  interior  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  miles,  and  along  the  shor© 
of  Louisiana,  for  half  that  depth,  is  the  region  of  the  live  oak,  quercus 
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nmpertirena.  tt  is  not  a  tall,  but  a  spreading  tree,  with  long  lateral 
branches,  looking  at  a  distance,  like  an  immense  spread  umbrella.  It 
is  a  tree,  extremely  hard,  compact,  and  difficult  to  cut;  and  when  green, 
is  so  heavy,  as  to  sink  in  the  water.  It  is  almost  incorruptible.  The 
islands  On  the  shore  of  the  gulf  furnish  this  tree  in  abundance.  It  is 
so  difficult  to  6ut  down,  to  bum,  or  otherwise  clear  from  the  soil,  that 
in  those  islands,  which  have  recently  begun  to  be  in  request,  as  sugar 
lands,  this  tree,  elsewhere  considered  so  valuable  for  ship  timber,  is 
regarded  as  an  incumberance.  It  is  valuable  for  its  acorns,  affording  the 
finest  range  for  swine.  The  value  of  this  timber  in  ship  building  is 
well  known. 

There  are  enumerated  in  ibis  country  ten  or  twelve  varieties  of  the 
hickory.  More  than  half  oF  th^se  we  have  not  seen  in  the  Atlantic 
country.  One  of  these  varieties,  juglans  amara^  vel  parcina,  pignut 
hickory,  is  loaded  with  a^ut,.  whose  shell  is  softer  than  an  acorn,  and  the 
meat  to  the  pressure  of  the  i^ngBfs  yields  a  copious  oil,  of  use  in  the  finer 
kinds  of  painting.     It  is  acrid,  and  bitter  to  the  taste. 

The  large  walnut  is  a  fruit  of  the  size  of  a  considerable  apple,  and  is 
common  in  the  middle  regions  of  the  valley. 

The  peccan  is  found  far  up  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois,  and  thence  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  a  tree  of  beautiful  form  and  appearance,  and 
the  most  useful  of  the  whole  class,  except  black  walnut,  for  building  and 
for  rails.  Its  nut  is  long,  cylindrical,  and  olive  shaped,  with  a  shell  com- 
paratively soft.  The  meat  lies  in  two  oblong  lobes,  is  easily  taken  out 
entire,  and  excels  all  other  nuts  in  delicacy  of  flavor.  Unfortunately 
it  soon  becomes  rancid,  and  is  seldom  carried  to  the  Atlantic  country  in 
its  original  perfection. 

Black  locust,  acacia  triacanthos.  This  is  a  common  and  beautiful 
tree  in  the  richer  soils  of  the  valley.  It  furnishes  a  durable  and  usefiil 
limber  for  rails,  and  other  purposes,  and  is  beginning  to  be  much  used  in 
the  construction  of  steam  boats,  and  has  been  found  both  stronger  and 
more  durable,  than  any  timber,  that  has  been  used  for  that  purpose.  The 
flowers  of  this  tree  yields  an  exquisite  perfume. 

The  white  flowering  locust  diflers  in  no  respect  from  that  of  the  north. 

The  sugar  maple  is  very  abundant  in  the  northern  and  middle  regions 
of  this  valley.  The  process  of  obtaining  sugar  from  the  sap  of  this  tree 
is  sufficiently  well  known,  and  need  not  be  here  described.  There  are 
various  districts,  where  an  ample  sufficiency  of  sugar  might  be  made  for 
the  supply  of  a  numerous  population-  In  different  parts  of  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky,  Tennessee,  Illinois  and  Missouri ,  it  is  made,  not  only  for  consump- 
tion, but  for  sale.  The  tree  is  of  itself,  apart  from  its  uses,  a  most  beau- 
tiful iMie.    It  is  one  of  the  first,  that  puts  on  the  livery  of  spring.    The 
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seaflon  of  making  it  is  generally  one  of  festivity  and  high  holiday.  Wo 
have  tasted  loaf  sugar  refined  from  it,  which  could  in  no  way  be  distin- 
guished from  that  mado  from  the  cane.  The  cheapness  of  the  latter 
kind,  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  its  growth  in  the  lower  country, 
and  the  diminished  expense  of  transporting  it  to  the  upper  states,  in 
consequence  of  the  multiplication  of  steam  boats,  has  diminished  the  de- 
mand for  what  is  called  'country  sugar,^  and  the  manufacture  of  it  has 
decreased,  since  the  use  of  steam  boats. 

The  black  walnut,  jttglans  nigra,  is  a  splendid  tree,  and  often  grows 
to  a  great  size.  Its  nuts  resemble  those  of  the  white  walnut,  or  what 
is  called  'butter  nut,^  in  the  northern  states.  It  is  much  used  in  the 
middle  regions  of  the  country,  for  ornamental  finishing  of  houses, 
and  cabinet  furniture;  and  when  rubbed- With  a  weak  solution  of  nitric 
acid,  can  be  distinguished  from  mahogany  oniv  Jw  an  experienced  eye. 

The  white  walnut  is  abundant.  *  An  ex^^affSl  the  bark  of  this  tree 
furnishes  an  useful  and  common  cadSarl 

The  sycamore,  plaianus  occidentalisj  is  the  king  of  the  western  forests. 
It  flourishes  alike  in  every  part  of  the  valley,  that  we  have  seen.  It  is  the 
largest  tree  of  our  woods,  and  rises  in  the  most  graceful  forms,  with  vast, 
spreading,  lateral  branches  covered  with  bark  of  a  brilliant  white.  These 
hundred  white  arms  of  the  sycamore,  interlacing  with  the  branches  of  the 
other  forest  trees,  in  the  rich  alluvion,  where  it  delights  to  grow,  add 
one  of  the  distinguishing  traits  of  grandeur  and  beauty  to  the  forests.  A 
tree  of  this  kind,  near  Marietta,  measured  fifteen  feet  and  a  half  in  diam- 
eter.—We  have  seen  one  on  the  Big  Miami,  which  we  thought  still  larger. 
Judge  Tucker,  of  Missouri,  cut  off  a  section  of  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  syc. 
amore,  and  applied  a  roof  to  it,  and  fitted  it  up  for  a  study.  It  was  reg- 
ularly cylindrical,  and  when  fitted  up  with  a  stove,  and  other  arrangements 
made  an  ample  and  convenient  apartment.  We  saw  this  gigantic  sec- 
tion of  a  tree,  conveyed  on  sleds  prepared  on  purpose,  and  drawn  by  a 
sofficient  number  of  oxen  to  its  resting  place.  It  is  very  common  to 
observe  this  beautiful  tree  on  the  margin  of  rivers,  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
in  circumference. 

The  yellow  poplar,  Hdipifera  liriodendronf  is  a  most  splendid  tree, 
and  next  in  size  to  the  sycamore.  It  rears  into  the  air  a  shaft  of  prodi- 
gious height  and  size.  It  flowers  with  gaudy  bell  shaped  cups,  and  the 
leaves  are  of  beautifiil  forms.  It  is  a  very  useful  timber  for  plank  and 
rails,  and  all  the  purposes  of  building,  and  qplits  with  great  ease. 

The  cotton  wood,  papuhis  deltoidesj  is  jHDbably,  more  abimdant  on  the 
lower  courses  of  the  Ohio,  on  the  whole  course  of  the  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  St  Francis,  White  River,  Arkansas,  and  Red  River,  than  any 
other  tree.    It  is  a  tree  of  the  po[riar  class,  and  in  appearance  beti 
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the  balm  of  Gileid,  and  the  Lonibardy  poplar.    It  is  a  noble  and  lofly 
forest  tree,  and  soteetiroes  vies  with^the  sycamore  itself  for  predominance 
in  size  and  grandeur.    It  is  of  singular  beauty,  when  its  foliage  is  but 
partly  unfolded  in  the  spring.    We  have  seen  these  trees,  especially  in 
the  valley  of  Red  River,  twelve  feet  in  diameter;  and  there  are  single 
trees  that  will  make  a  thousand  rails.    When  they  are  cut  in  the  winter, 
the  moment  the  axe  penetrates  the  centre  of  the  tree,  there  gushes  out  a 
stream  of  water,  or  sap;  and  a  single  tree  will  discharge  gallons.    On 
the  sand  bars  and  islands  of  the  rivers,  wherever  the  alluvial  earth 
begins  to  deposit,  there  springs  up  a  growth  of  cotton  wood,  the  young 
trees  s(andin^4o  thick  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  a  bird  to  fly  among 
them,  and  having,  to  a  person  nsiijlg  at  ft  little  distance  on  the  river, 
a  singular  appearance  of  regulMfV'iis  though  they  had  been  put  out  to 
ornament  a  pleasure  Ateund.   '^jNie-  m>ular  name,  'cotton  wood,'  is 
derived  from  the  circumHEij^  thawon  after  the  foliage  is  unfolded,  it 
flowers,  and  when  the  flo^iplfffli,  it  scatters  on  the  ground  a  downy 
matter  exactly  resembling  short  ginned  cotton  in  feeling  and  appearance. 
Catalpa.  S<ime  have  undertaken  to  say  that  this  is  not  a  tree  indigenous 
to  the  country.    For  our  part,  we  have  no  question  on  the  subject.    We 
have  seen,  on  the  waters,  near  cape  Girardeau,  catalpas  much  older 
than  the  settlements  of  the  whites  in  this  valley.    We  have  seen  them, 
below  the  Chalk  Banks  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mississippi,  of  a  very 
large  size,  and  evidently  of  natural  growth.     It  is  a  tree,  beautiful  from 
the  great  size  and  peculiar  shape,  and  deep  green  of  its  foliage.     When 
in  blossom,  its  rounded  top  is  a  tuft  of  flowers  of  great  beauty,  and  un- 
equalled fragrance.    One  tree  in  full  flower  fills  the  atmosphere  for  a 
considerable  circumference  round  it,  with  its  delicious  odors.     For  the 
gracefulness  of  its  form,  for  the  grandeur  of  its  foliage,  and  the  rich  and 
ambrosial  firagrance  of  its  flowers,  and  for  the  length  and  various  forms 
of  its  knife  shaped,  pendant  seed  capsules,  two  feet  in  length,  we  have 
seen  no  omametttal  tree,  which,  in  our  view,  equals  the  catalpa. 

Magnolia  gramdijlora.  Bartram,  and  othera,  by  overrating  the  beauty 
of  this  tie^,  have  caused,  that  when  strangers  firet  behold  it,  their  esti- 
mation of  It  falls  too  low.  It  has  been  described  as  a  very  large  tree. 
We  have  been  it  in  Florida,  where  Bartram  saw  it.  We  have  seen  it  in 
its  more  congenial  position  for  full  developement,  the  rich  alluvions  of 
Louisiana;  and  we  have  never  seen  it  compare  with  the  sycamore,  the 
cotton  wood,  or  even  the  ash,  in  point  of  size.  It  is  sometimes  a  tall 
tree,  often  graceful  in  form;  but  ordinarily  a  tree  of  fourth  or  fifth  rate, 
m  point  of  comparative  size,  in  the  forest  where  it  grows.  Its  bark  is 
aaooth,  whitish,  very  thick,  and  something  resembles  that  of  the  beech. 
The  wood  is  soft,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  useless.    The  leaves  strongly 
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FQsendtle  tboae  of  the  orange  tree,  except  in  being  larger,  ihickeT,  and 
having  a  hoaiy,  yellowish  down  upon  their  under  eide.  The  upper  side ' 
has  a  perfect  vRrdure,  and  a  feel  of  smoothness,  as  if  it  were  oiled.  The 
floweiB  are  large,  of  a  pure  white,  nearesl  resembling  the  Noithern  Pond 
Lily,  (nyn^ihea  odorata,)  though  not  so  beautiful;  and  are,  ordinarily, 
about  twice  the  size.  The  fragrance  is,  indeed,  powerful,  but  rather 
offensive.  We  have  felt,  and  we  have  beard  otiiera  complain  of  feeling 
a  sensation  of  faiutness,  in  going  into  a.  room  where  the  chimney  place 
was  filled  with  these  flowers.  The  tree  continues  to  put  forth  fioweis 
for  two  months  in  succession,  and  seldom  displaya  many  at  a  time.  We 
think  few  have  been  in  the  hubit  of  examining  flowering  trees  more  at- 
tentively than  ourselves,  nnd  wo  contemplated  lliis  tree  for  years,  in  the 
seascMi  of  flowers.  Instead  of  displaying,  as  has  been  represented,  a, 
cone  of  flowera,  we  have  aeldom  seen  a  tree  in  flower  which  did  not  re- 
quire some  attention  and  cbi-eneaa  of  inspection  to  discover  where  the 
flowera  are  situalcd  among  tlic  luavt's.  Vie  h^ve  not  been  led  to  believe 
that  others  possessed  the  sense  of  smell  more  acutely  than  ourselves. 
In  advancing  from  points  where  these  trees  were  not,  to  the  pine  forest, 
on  the  water  courses  of  which  Ibey  are  abundant,  we  Lave  been  warned 
of  our  approach  to  them  by  the  aenae  of  smell,  atadislaace  of  aome- ' 
thing  more  than  half  a  mile ;  and  we  question  if  any  one  ever  perceived 
Ihe  fragrance  much  farther,  except  by  the  imagination.  The  magnolia 
is  a  striking  tree,  and  an  observer  who  saw  it  for  the  first  time,  would 
remark  it  as  such. — But  we  have  been  unable  to  conceive  whence  the 
extravagant  misconceptions,  respecting  the  size,  number,  fragrance,  and 
beauty  of  its  flowers  had  their  origin. 

There  are  six  or  seven  varieties  among  the  laurels  of  ibe  magnolia 
tribe,  some  of  which  have  smaller  flowers  than  thoae  of  the  grandijiora, 
but  much  more  delicate  and  agreeably  fragrant  A  beautiful  evergreen 
of  thi«  claas  is  covered,  in  autumn,  with  berries  of  intense  bladmess, 
and  we  remarked  them  in  great  numbers  about  St.  JE^incisville.  The 
holly  B  a  well  known  and  beautiful  tree  of  this  claa.  But  that  one 
which  hu  struck  us,  as  being  the  handsomest  of  the  family,  is  the  laurel 
almond,  (latins  ceratia  vel  Carolinientia.)  Il  is  not  a  large  tree.  Its 
leaves  strongly  resemble  (hose  of  the  peach:  and  it  preserves  a  moot 
pleuing  green  through  the  winter.  Its  flowera  yieM  a  delicious  perfume. 
It  grows  in  &milies  of  ten  or  fifteen  trees  in  a  cluster.  Planters  of  taste 
in  the  valley  of  Red  River,  where  it  is  common,  select  the  place  of  theif 
dwelling  amidst  a  cluster  of  tliese  trees. 

Boia  (Tdfr;  maciura  awaiUiea,  bow  wood,  is  a  striking  and  beantifVi' 
tree,  fotmd  on  the  upper  coursee  of  the  Wasbita,  the  middle  regiona«f 
AikaoBU,  and  occasionally  on  t)ie  northern  iimilB  of  Louisiana.    It  in 
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habits  a  very  limited  region;  and  we  do  not  know,  that  it  is  a  native 
elsewhere«  It  has  large  and  beautiful  leaves,  in  form  and  appearance 
between  those  of  the  orange  tree  and  catalpa;  and,  taken  altogether,  is 
a  tree  of  extraordinary  beauty. — ^It  bears  a  large  fruit,  of  most  inviting 
appearance,  resembling  a  very  large  orange.  Tempting  as  it  is  in 
aspect,  it  is  the  apple  of  Sodom  to  the  taste.  Most  people  consider  it 
the  most  splended  of  all  forests  trees.  We  never  saw  it  in  the  flowering 
season.  There  is  a  solitary  tree,  growing  in  a  garden  in  St.  Louis.  It 
was  there  sheltered  by  a  wall:  and  we  do  not  know,  if  it  would  flourish  in 
a  situation  so  northern,  without  protection  of  that  kind.  We  remember 
to  have  seen  one  beautiiul  treegrowiog  pB$.T  Natchitoches,  apparently  na- 
tive there.  It  is  said  there  l^^blfiiMtjyBiin  a  distance  of  many  miles. 
The  wood  is  as  yellow  asdiatpfffi^cfflKyields  a  similar  dye.  It  is  hard, 
heavy,  durable,  and  so  .^lastse^  'w  to  Ij^^ve  its  French  name  from  the 
circumstance,  that  all  tlie  BoiitlnmMB  savages  use  it  for  bows.  It  is 
thought  to  be  a  wood  ihole  jttg^jpWtble  than  live  oak,  mulberry,  or 
even  cedar.  We  were  invfted  to  visit  the  hulk  of  a  steam  boat,  bailt 
above  the  Raf\,  on  Red  River,  whose  timbers  were  entirely  of  this  wood. 

C)iina  ttoe.  This  is  a  tree  more  cultivated  in  the  southern  regions 
of  this  vallej,  as  an  ornamental  shade  tree  than  any  otlier.  It  has  fine, 
long  spiked  leaves,'  eight  or  ten  inches  in  length,  set  in  corresponding 
pairs  on  each  side  of  a  stem  two  feet  long.  The  verdure  is  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  deep  shade  in  nature.  In  the  flowering  season,  the  top  is 
one  tnfl  of  blossoms,  in  color  and  fragrance  resembling  the  lilac,  except 
that  the  tuf\s  are  larger.  It  holds  in  flower  a  long  time.  It  is  a  tree 
of  the  most  rapid  growth  of  any  known  in  our  country.  These  trees 
planted  out  in  a  village,  in  a  few  years  completely  embower  it ;  and 
from  the  intenseness  of  their  verdure,  they  impart  a  delightful  freshness 
to  the  landscape,  in  that  sultry  climate.  Af\cr  the  leaves  have  fallen  in 
autumn,  the  tree  is  still  covered  with  a  profusion  of  redish  berries^  of 
the  size  of  haws,  that  give  it  the  appearance  at  a  little  distance,  of  remain- 
ing in  flower.  Robins  immigrate  to  this  region  in  the  latter  part  of 
winter,  settle  on  these  trees  in  great  numbers,  and  feed  on  the  berries. 
They  possess  an  intoxicating,  or  narcotic  quality;  and  the  robins,  sitting 
on  the  trees  in  a  state  of  stupefaction,  may  be  killed  with  a  stick.  Tlie 
bark  is  said  to  be  a  powerful  vermifuge. 

Dog  wood,  comus  fiarida*  Redbud,  cercis  canadensis.  These  are 
both  of  an  intermediate  size,  between  shrubs  and  trees.  The  former 
has  a  beautiful,  heart  shaped  and  crimped  leaf,  and  an  umbrella  shaped 
top.  It  covers  itself  in  spring  with  a  profusion  of  brilliant  white  flowers, 
and  in  autumn  with  berries  of  a  fine  scarlet.  The  latter  is  the  first  shrub 
Ihat  is  seen  in  blossom  on  the  Ohio.    It  is  ''*en  a  complete  surface  of 
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blossoms,  resembling  those  of  the  peach  tree,  and  a  stranger  wouU  lake 
it  at  that  lime,  to  be  that  tree.  TheBhiuhsare  dispersed  every  wherein  the 
woods;  and  in  descending  the  Ohio  early  in  the  spring,  these  masses  of 
brilUaDt  flowere  contrast  delightfully  witli  the  general  brown  of  the 
fbrevl.  The  first  time  that  the  voyager  descends  this  river,  the  redbud 
imparts  a  charm  to  the  landscape,  that  he  wilt  never  foreet.  These  two 
ire  at  once  the  moat  common  and  (he  most  beautiful  shrubs  in  the  Mis- 
Biisippi  falley.  The  dog  wood,  especially,  is  found  every  where,  from 
Pitlsburgl)  to  ihe  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and,  seen  through  the  forests,  in  bloe- 
wm,  is  far  more  conspicuous  for  its  Sowers  thart  the  magnolia.  It  has 
been  asserted,  that  Ihe  do^  wood  beionfed  to  the  family  of  tlie  quinqui- 
nas>  Its  baric  is  ceilainty  a  poAe^li^  res  (oral  jvc,  in  cases  of  the 
ague-  "       ^ 

Pawpaw,  oiHUHia  irUoba,  ficm  Iitdiaa.  This,  in  our  view,  is  for  beau- 
ty tbo  prince  of  wild  fruit-bearing  shrubs.  The  leaves  are  long,  of  a  rich 
appearance,  and  green,  conaideraDlj'^  gesembling  ibe  smaller  leaves  of 
tobacco.  The  stem  is  straight,  wliiie,  and  of  unrivalled  beauty.  In 
fact,  we  have  seen  no  cultivated  shrub  so  ornamental  and  graceful  as  the 
pawpaw.  The  fruit  closely  resembles  a  cucumber,  having  a  more 
amootfa  and  regular  appearance.  When  ripe,  it  is  of  a  rich  yellow. 
There  are  generally  from  two  to  five  ia  a  cluBter. .'  A  panrpsw  shmb, 
hanging  full  of  fruits,  of  a  size  and  weight  so  disproportioned  to  the 
stem,  and  from  under  long  and  rich  looking  leaves  of  the  same  yellow 
with  the  ripened  fruit,  of  an  African  luxuriance  of  growth,  is  to  us  one 
of  the  richest  spectacles,  that  'we  have  ever  contemplated,  in  the  array 
of  the  woods. — The  fruit  contains  from  two  to  six  seeds,  like  those  of 
the  tamarind,  except  that  they  are  double  the  size.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit 
resembles  egg  custard  in  coosistence  and  appearance.  It  has  the  same 
creamy  feeling  in  (he  mouth,  and  unites  the  taste  of  eggs,  eream,  sugar 
and  spice.  It  is  a  natural  custani,  too  luscious  for  the  relish  of  most 
people.  The  fruit  is  nutricioua,  and  a  great  resource  to  the  savages. 
So  many  whimsical  and  unexpected  tastes  are  cooip^nded  in:it,  it  ig 
said,  that  a  persan  of  the  most  hypochondriac  temperament  relaxes  to  a 
smile  when  be  tastes  the  pawpaw  for  the  first  time. 

Feisimon,  dyotpyot  Virgimana.  From  the  body  of  this  tree,  which 
resembles  that  of  a  inazard  cherry,  when  pierced,  exudes  a  copious  gum, 
not  unlike  gum  Arabic  in  appearance.  The  leaves  resemble  those  of  a 
wild  black  cherry.  The  fruit  is  of  the  size  of  a  common  horse  plumb. 
When  green,  it  is  astonishingly  astringent.  It  is  only  ripened  by  the  frost 
of  winter.  There  are  varieties  in  its  size,  from  low  shrubs  to  considera- 
ble trees.  When  the  small  blue  persimon  is  thoroughly  ripened,  it  is 
even  sweeter  than  the  fig,  and  is  a  delicious  fruit.    If  the  best  kinds 
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\i^re  cultivated,  and  purchased  from  beyond  the  seas,  it  would  probably 
be  much  more  known,  and  used,  than  it  now  is. 

Wild  plums.  The  Chickasaw  plum  is  common  from  34^  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexica  It  is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  ripens  early 
in  June.  Prairie  plums  are  most  abundant  in  Illinois  ^nd  Missouri, 
on  the  hazle  prairies.  They  are  of  various  sizes  and  flavors.  Their 
general  color  is  redish,  ^nd  their  flavor  tart.  Some  of  them  are  large 
and  delicious.  For  an  experiment  of  the  yield,  two  bushels  were  gath- 
ered from  one  tree.  In  places  they  are  found  in  inconceivable  quantities^ 
the  surface  of  acres  being  red  with  them.  The  yellow  Osage  plums  of 
this  class,  when  the  better  kinds  arc  cultivated,  are  among  the  most  de- 
licious plums  we  have  eaten.  So  rich  and  delightful  a  fruit,  and  so  easily 
cultivated,  well  deserves  to  be  transplanted  to  the  Atlantic  country. 

Crab  apple,  'gyrus  coronaria.  In  the  middle  regions  of  the  valley,  on 
prairies  of  a  particular  descriptioD,  there  are  great  tracts  covered  with  an 
impenetrable  mat  of  crab  apple  shrubs.  The  form,  color,  and  fragrance 
of  the  blossoms  are  precisely  like  the  blossoms  of  the  cultivated  apple 
tree.  When  the  southern  breeze  com*^s  over  a  large  tract  of  these  shrubs 
in  full  blossom,  it  is  charged  with  a  concentrated  fragrance  almost  too 
strong  to  be  grateful.  They  are  useful  as  stocks,  in  which  the  cultivated 
apple  and  pear  may  be  engraAed.  Their  fruit,  when  properly  prepared, 
makes  the  finest  of  cider;  and  the  apple  is  much  used  as  a  preserve. 

Mulberry.  There  are  said  to  be  two  species  in  the  country ;  the  white 
and  the  black.  We  have  never  seen  the  white  indigenous;  but  have  so 
of\en  heard  it  asserted  to  exist,  as  a  native,  that  we  are  compelled  to 
credit  it.  The  common  mulberry  is  the  black,  and  it  is  found  in  every 
part  of  the  valley  that  we  have  seen.  In  some  places  it  constitutes  no 
inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  timber.  We  have  seen  whole  groves 
of  small  and  young  trees,  apparently  in  the  right  stage  to  be  useful  for 
feeding  the  silk  worm.  Experience  has  demonstrated,  that  the  worm 
thrives  on  these  leaves,  and  that  the  product  is  of  good  quality.  The 
wide  difiusion,  and  the  great  prevalence  of  the  mulberry,  the  genera^ 
temperature  of  the  valley,  and  the  condition  and  habits  of  the  people, 
clearly  indicate  to  them,  that  this  country  ought  to  devote  itself  extensively 
to  the  making  of  silk. 

In  this  country  of  forests,  and  where  there  are  such  numbers  and  vari- 
eties of  trees,  \ye  might  select  many  other  interesting  ones  for  description; 
perhaps  some  of  them  more  so  than  those  which  we  have  here  attempted 
to  describe.  The  necessary  brevity  of  our  limits  forbids  our  enlarging. 
From  Michaux  we  learn  that  our  trees  are  larger,  taller,  and  more  of 
them  useful  for  timber,  than  those  of  Europe.     The  forest  has  a  general 
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physognomy,  an  aspect  of  luxuriance,  which  discriminates  it  to  the  mosi 
superficial  observer,  from  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains.  We 
may  add,  that  the  varieties  of  trees  of  the  same  class  appear  to  be  more 
numerous.  We  apprehend,  that  most  of  the  trees  of  that  region  are 
found  here,  while  a  number  of  the  trees  here  are  peculiar  to  this  valley. 
Trees  of  the  same  class  here  are  inferior  to  those  that  are  there,  for  the 
same  uses  as  timber.  They  are  less  tough,  elastic,  and  durable.  We 
may  add,  that  the  pine  forests  of  the  south  contain  countless  millions  of 
tall  and  straight  pines,  and  would  furnish,  without  sensible  diminution, 
masts  and  spars  for  all  the  navies  in  the  world. 

Vipras  AND  Creepers.  The  common  grape  vine,  vitis  sylvestrisy  is 
diffused  through  all  the  climates.  Nothing  is  so  familiar  to  the  eye  of  a 
traveller  in  this  country,  as  soon  as  he  enters  on  the  richer  lands,  as  to 
see  vines,  often  of  a  prodigious  size,  that  are  perpendicularly  attached  at 
the  top  branches,  sixty  or  eighty  feet  from  the  ground,  and  at  a  great 
lateral  distance  from  the  truck  of  the  tree.  It  is  a  standing  puzzle  to  a 
young  man,  first  brought  into  these  woods,  to  task  his  ingenuity,  by  put- 
ting to  him  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  a  vine,  perhaps  nearly  of 
the  size  of  the  human  body,  has  been  able  to  rear  itself  to  such  a  height. 
There  can  be,  however,  no  doubt,  that  the  vine,  in  this  case,  is  coeval 
with  the  tree;  that  the  tree,  as  it  grew,  reared  the  vine,  and  that  tlie  vine 
receded  from  the  trunk,  with  the  projection  of  the  lateral  branches,  until, 
in  the  lapse  of  time,  this  singular  appearance  is  presented.  In  many 
places  half  the  trees  in  a  bottom  are  covered  with  these  vines.  In  the 
deep  forests,  on  tlie  hills,  in  the  barrens,  in  the  hazle  prairies,  and  in  the 
pine  woods,  every  form  and  size  of  the  grape  vine  presents  itself.  We 
presume  there  is  no  scientific  and  complete  description  and  arrangement 
of  these  vines.     The  most  obvious  popular  division  follows. 

Winter  grape,  vifis  hyemalis.  This  is  the  large  vine  that  so  generally 
clings  to  the  trees  in  the  alluvial  forests.  *The  leaves  are  large,- and  of  a 
fine  rich  green,  intermediate  between  the  size  of  the  leaves  of  the  cul- 
tivated grape  and  the  fox  grape.  They  climb  to  the  top  of  the  highest 
trees  of  the  forest.  Probably  not  more  than  one  in  fifty  of  them  bears 
any  fruit  at  all.  The  fruit,  when  produced,  is  a  small  circular  berry, 
not  unlike  the  wild  black  cherry.  It  is  austere,  sour,  and  unpleasant, 
until  it  has  been  mellowed  by  the  frosts  of  winter.  But  it  is  said,  when 
fermented  by  those  who  have  experience  in  the  practice,  to  make  a  tol- 
erable wine. 

Summer  grape,  vitis  csstiva*  We  have  never  seen  it  in  deep  bottoAis* 
It  is  found  on  the  rolling  barrens,  and  the  hazle  prairies.  It  has  a  larger 
leaf  than  the  former  vine,  and  the  wood  of  the  vine  is  finely  colored  of 
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a  blueish  purple.  The  grape  is  more  than  twice  the  size  of  the  winter 
^rape,  is  ripe  in  the  first  month  in  autumn,  and  when  matured  under 
the  full  influence  of  the  sun,  is  a  pleasant  fruit.  It  grows  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  but  is  too  dry  a  grape  to  be  pressed  for  wine. 

June  grape,  vitis  vcmalis.  This  is  a  small,  sweet  grape,  found  on 
the  islands  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  Illinois,  that  ripens  in  June. 
We  have  seen  the  vine,  but  have  never  tasted  the  fruit.  It  is  said  to  be 
tiie  grajje,  of  which  the  French,  in  the  early  periods  of  their  establishment 
in  this  country,  used  to  make  wine.  Various  animals  prey  upon  it,  and 
it  has  almost  disappeared  from  the  country. 

Parsley  leaved  water  grape,  vitis  aquatica.  We  have  never  seen  this 
vine  in  bearing. 

Fox  grape,  vitis  riparia.  Is  of  the  same  size,  fonn  and  quality  with 
the  same  species  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains.     It  is  not  common. 

Muscadine  grape,  vitis  verrucosa*  This  vine  strongly  designates  climate. 
It  is  seldom  seen  north  of  34^.  Soutli  of  that  is  becomes  abundant. 
It  is  found  in  the  deep  alluvial  forests,  clinging  to  the  tall  trees.  The 
vine  is  smooth,  of  a  fine  olive  green ;  and  the  leaves  are  smaller  than 
those  of  the  cultivated  grape.  The  fruit  grows  in  more  sparse  clusters 
than  those  of  other  grapes.  Like  other  fruits,  they  fall  as  they  ripen,  and 
furnish  a  rich  treat  to  bears,  and  other  animals,  that  feed  upon  them* 
The  grape  is  of  the  size  of  a  plum,  of  a  fine  purple  black,  with  a  thickj 
tough  skin,  tasting  not  unlike  the  rind  of  an  orange.  The  pulp  is  de- 
liciously  sweet,  but  is  reputed  unwholesome. 

Pine  woods  grape.  In  ignorance  of  its  proper  designation,  we  shall 
call  it  vitis  hitmilior^  from  its  habit  of  creeping  on  the  ground.  It  is 
agreed,  that  there  are  varieties  of  tliis  fine  grape,  which,  from  the  frequent 
burning  of  the  pine  woods,  is  becoming  uncommon.  It  is  surprising 
how  little  curiosity  has  been  excited,  even  where  it  grows,  by  this  rich 
fruit.  It  has  a  slender,  blueish  purple  vine,  that  runs  on  the  ground 
among  the  grass.  It  ripens  in  the  month  of  June,  is  large,  cone  shaped, 
transparent,  with  four  seeds,  redish  purple;  and  is  a  fine  fruit  for 
eating. 

On  the  sandy  plains,  at  the  sources  of  Arkansas  and  Red  River,  the 
gentlemen  of  Long's  expedition  concur  with  hunters  and  travellers,  in 
relating,  that  they  found  large  tracts  of  sand  plain,  from  which  grew  a 
grape  which  we  infer  from  the  description,  to  be  of  the  same  species  as 
the  pine  woods  grape.  They  have  described  the  clusters  to  be  large  and 
delicious;  and  that  the  sand,  drifting  about  them,  covers  up  the  redundan 
vegetation,  performing  the  best  operation  of  pruning  on  the  vine.  The 
sun,  too,  strongly  reflected  from  a  surface  of  sand,  must  have  a  powerful 
influence  to  mature  tliera.     It  is  possible,  that  some  of  the  admiration 
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which  has  been  felt,  in  seeing  sach  -sterile  tracts  covered  with  these 
abundant  and  rich  clusters,  and  the  high  zest  with  which  they  were  de- 
voured, may  have  been  owing  to  the  surprise  of  finding  such  a  phenomenon 
in  contrast  with  a  white  and  moving  sand,  and  eating  the  fruit  under  as- 
sociations created  by  hunger  and  thirst. 

The  universal  diffusion  of  such  numbers  and  varieties  of  the  vine  would 
seem  to  indicate  this  valley  to  possess  a  natural  aptitude  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine.  It  would  be  an  experiment,  it  would  appear,  well  worth  the 
trial,  to  6ngraf\,  or  bud  every  variety  of  the  cultivated  grape  on  the  stocks 
of  each  of  these  native  varieties.  It  is  possible,  that  the  exotics  might 
thus  be  at  once  acclimated;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  changes  might 
be  produced  in  them,  favorable  to  their  enduring  the  climate,  and  to  their 
flavors  and  vinous  properties. 

Bignonia  radieans  is  a  creeper,  beautiful  for  its  foliage  and  flowers. 
It  has  a  vine  of  a  grayish  white  color,  and  long  and  delicate  spike-shaped 
leaves,  in  alternate  sets.  It  climbs  the  largest  trees  in  preference,  mounts 
to  their  summits,  and  displays  a  profusion  of  large  trumpet-shaped  flowers 
of  flame  color.  Planted  near  a  house,  in  two  or  three  seasons  a  siiigle 
vine  will  cover  a  roof,  throwing  its  fibrous  and  parastic  roots  so  strongly 
under  the  shingles  as  to  detatch  them  from  the  roof. 

Ivy.  There  are  varieties  of  this  creeper.  Every  traveller  in  Ifae  rich 
alluvions  has  been  impressed  with  the  spectacles  exhibited  there,  of  the 
thousands  of  large  and  lo(\y  columns  of  the  cotton  wood,  wreathed  from 
the  ground  to  the  branches,  with  an  architectural  drapery  of  this  deep 
verdure.  We  have  seen  huge  trunks  of  dead  trees  so  ornamented.  It  is 
one  of  those  -charms  of  nature  that  never  tire  on  the  eye.  It  is  thus  that 
nature  ornaments  the  pillars  of  her  great  temple,  to  fit  it  to  inspire  delight 
and  adoration  in  the  solitary  worshiper. 

Supple  jack.  We  have  first  remarked  this  creeper  in  about  latitude  35^. 
The  vine  resembles  that  of  the  muscadine  grape;  but  the  olive  color  is 
deeper.  It-is  well  known  to  attach  itself  so  strongly  to  the  shrub  it  en- 
twines, as  to  cause  those  curious  spiral  curves  and  inner  flattenings  that 
give  its  singularity  and  value  to  the  supple  jack  cane.  The  foliage  of 
the  vine  is  an  exact  copy,  in  miniature,  of  that  of  the  China  tree.  The 
richness  of  its  verdure,  the  impervious  thickness  of  its  dark  green  foliage, 
and  the  profusion  of  deep  black  berries,  with  which  it  is  covered,  would 
render  it  a  beautiful  creeper  with  which  to  cover  a  pavillion,  or  a  piazza. 

There  is  a  creeper  which  we  have  not  seen  noticed  by  travellers  or 
botanists,  and  which,  indeed,  we  have  not  often  seen  ourselves,  and 
then  only  on  the  margin  of  the  Mississippi,  between  New  Madrid  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas.    Its  vine  and  foliage  somewhat  resemble 
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those  of  the  supple  jack.  We  never  saw  it  climbing  shrubs  more  than 
ten  feet  in  height.  The  flowers  were  long  and  rich  tufted  wreaths 
on  small,  flexile,  twiny  stems  and  much  resembling  the  purple  blossoms 
of  the  pea.  They  were  gathered  for  the  garnishing  of  the  chimney 
places  of  the  cabins;  and  we  have  seen  no  flowers,  that  exceeded  them 
in  splendor  and  beauty. 

The  rich  alluvial  districts  of  the  lower  country  of  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries,  are  tangled  with  creepers  of  various  kinds,  foliage 
and  forms.  Some  of  them  are  annual,  and  some  perennial.  Many  of 
them,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  are  non-descripts. 

Cane,  arundo  giganiea,  vel  miegia  macrosperma, — Some  assert  that 
the  lower  and  bastard  cane  and  the  tall  reed  cane  are  the  same  species,  and 
difler  only  in  size  and  height.  Others,  and  it  is  the  prevalent  opinion^ 
assert,  that  they  are  varieties.  Every  one  has  seen  this  reed  in  the  form 
in  which  is  is  used  for  angling  rods.  It  grows  on  the  lower  course-s  of  the 
Mississippi,  Arkansas  and  Red  River,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  in  height. 
We  have  seen  some,  in  these  rich  soils,  that  would  almost  vie  in  size  with 
the  bamboo.  The  leaves  are  of  a  beautiful  green — ^long,  narrow  and 
dagger-shaped,  not  unlike  those  of  Egyptian  millet.  It  grows  in  equidis- 
tant joints,  perfectly  straight,  almost  a  compact  mass;  and  to  us,  in  winter 
especially,  is  the  richest  looking  vegetation  that  we  have  ever  seen.  The 
smallest  sparrow  would  find  it  diflicult  to  fly  among  it;  and  to  see  its  ten 
thousand  stems,  rising  almost  contiguous  to  each  other,  and  to  look  at  the 
imper\*ous  roof  of  verdure,  which  it  forms  at  its  top,  it  has  the  aspect 
of  being  a  solid  layer  of  vegetation.  A  man  could  not  make  three  miles 
in  a  day  through  a  thick  cane  brake.  It  is  the  chosen  resort  of  bears  and 
panthers,  which  break  it  down,  and  make  their  way  into  it,  as  a  retreat 
from  man.  It  indicates  a  dry  soil,  above  the  inundation,  and  of  the 
richest  character.  The  ground  is  never  in  better  preparation  for  maize, 
than  a(\er  this  prodigious  mass  of  vegetation  is  first  cut  down,  and  burned. 
When  the  cane  has  been  cut,  and  is  so  dried,  as  that  it  will  bum,  it 
is  an  amusement  of  holiday  to  the  negroes,  to  set  fire  to  a  cane  brake,  thus 
prepared.  The  rarefied  air  in  the  hollow  compartments  of  the  cane  bursts 
them  with  a  report,  not  much  inferior  to  a  discharge  of  musquetry ;  and 
the  burning  of  a  cane  brake  makes  a  noise  as  of  a  conflicting  army,  in  which 
thousands  of  muskets  are  continually  discharging.  This  beautiful  vege- 
table is  generally  asserted  to  have  a  life  of  five  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
period,  if  it  has  grown  undisturbed,  it  produces  an  abundant  crop  of 
seed,  with  heads  very  like  those  of  broom  corn.  The  seeds  are  farinace- 
ous, and  said  to  be  not  much  inferior  to  wheat,  for  which  the  Indians, 
and  occasionally  the  first  settlers,  have  substituted  it.  No  prospect  so 
impressively  shows  the  exuberant  prodigality  of  nature,  as  a  thick  cane 
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brake.     Nothing  afibrds  such  a  rich  aud^rennial  range  for  cattle,  abeep 
and  horses.      The  butter  that  is  made  from  the  cane  pastures  of  this 
region,  is  of  the  finest  kind.     The  seed  easily  vegetates  in  any  rich  soil  • 
It  rises  from  the  ground,  like  the  richest  asparagus,  with  a  large  succulent 
stem ;  and  it  grows  six  feet  high,  before  this  succulency  and  tenderness 
harden  to  wood.     No  other  vegetable  furnishes  a  fodder  so  rich,  or  abund- 
ant; nor,  in  our  view,  does  any  other  agricultural  project  so  strongly  call 
for  a  trial,  as  the  annual  sowing  of  cane,  in  regions  too  far  north  for  it 
to  survive  the  winter.     We  suppose  this  would  be  in  latitude  39^. 

Gooseberry.  All  its  varieties  are  seen  indigenous  in  all  parts  of  this 
valley.  It  grows  to  a  great  height  and  size  in  the  middle  regions,  and 
covers  itself  with  fruit.  We  have  seen  in  Missouri  a  gooseberry  hedge, 
of  a  height,  compactness  and  thorny  imperviousness,  to  turn  all  kinds  of 
cattle.  It  would  have  the  advantage  of  attaining  its  full  size  in  tluree  or 
four  years. 

Privet.  This  beautiful  ornamental  shrub,  too  well  known  to  need 
description,  is  indigenous  to  various  parts  of  the  valley.  When  clipped, 
it  forms  a  compact  wall  of  verdure,  like  the  box,  used  for  the  same 
purpose  at  the  north. 

Hazle  bush.  Immense  tracts  of  the  prairies  arc  covered  with  this 
bush;  and  the  nuts  are  fine  and  abundant. 

The  whortleberry  is  not  so  common,  as  in  the  Atlantic  country;  but| 
where  it  does  grow,  is  of  great  size.  It  is  found  in  great  abundance, 
and  in  full  perfection,  at  the  bases  of  the  flint  knobs,  in  the  St.  Francis 
country,  and  along  the  upper  courses  of  White  River. 

We  have  seldom  seen  the  red  raspberry ;  but  it  is  said  to  grow  of  fine 
size  and  flavor,  from  the  middle  to  the  northern  regions  of  this  valley. 

Blackberries,  high  aud  creeping,  are  found  in  prodigious  abundance, 
from  the  north  to  the  south. 

Tlie  prairies,  in  many  places,  in  the  season,  are  red  with  fine 
strawberries. 

For  the  rest,  the  fruit  bearing  shrubs  and  plants  do  not  materially 
differ  from  those  of  the  Atlantic  country.  With  the  exception  of  the 
strawberry  and  blackberry,  they  are  not  so  common  here  as  there. 

Herbs,  Grasses,  and  Flowering  Plants.  The  unversal,  indigenous 
grass  of  this  country,  in  all  its  climates  and  extent,  covering  the  millions 
of  acres  of  the  prairies,  is  what  is  commonly  called  prairie  grass,  poa 
praieniris.  It  grows  equally  in  the  forests  and  barrens,  wherever  there 
is  an  interval,  sufficiently  unshaded  to  admit  its  growth. — It  is  tall, 
coarse,  and  full  of  seed  at  the  top;  and  when  ripe  it  is  rather  too  wiry 
for  fodder.     It  is  cut  for  that  purpose  Tn  September.     If  it  were  cut 
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earlier,  and  before  it  had  lost  its  succulence  and  tenderness,  it  would) 
probably,  be  excellent  fodder.  As  it  is,  the  prairies  yield  inexhaustible 
quantities ;  and  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  prairie  regions  are  copious- 
ly supplied.  When  young,  and  before  it  has  thrown  up  its  steins,  it  re- 
sembles wheat  in  appearance.  We  have  seen  cattle,  turned  into  the 
wheat  fields  in  the  spring,  to  eat  down  the  redundant  growth  of  wheat, 
feed  on  the  grass  along  the  margins  of  the  fields,  in  preference  to  the 
wheat. 

The  only  grass  that  yields  a  fine,  soft  sward,  is  called  blue  glass,  and 
is  not  unlike  the  common  spear  grass  of  New  England.  We  are  not 
satisfied,  whether  it  be  indiginous,  or  not.  We  have  constantly  observe^ 
it  growing  about  deserted  houses,  and  Indian  villages*  On  the  upper 
pfairies  of  Illinois,  it  is  said  in  many  places  to  be  displacing  the  prairie 
grass.  It  seems  to  be,  like  the  robin-redbreast,  attached  to  the  abodes  of 
civilized  man. 

We  have  recently  read,  that  in  the  wet  prairies  of  Illinois  and  Indiana^ 
the  fowl  meadow  grass  of  New  England  was  growing  in  abundance. 
Whether  this  be  fact,  or  not,  whoever  would  introduce  this  valuable  grass 
to  notice  in  the  wet  prairies  of  the  West,  would  be  a  benefactor  to  that 
region. 

The  rush,  equisetwn  hyemale^  grows  on  bottoms,  in  grounds  of  an 
intermediate  elevation  between  those  of  the  cane  brake  and  the  deep 
overflow.  It  is  found,  of  a  humbler  growth,  quite  to  tlie  sources  of  the 
Mississippi.  But  it  finds  its  full  developement  between  3Q<^  and  33^. 
We  have  travelled  among  this  grass,  a  perfect  mat,  as  high  as  the  shoulders. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  brilliance  of  its  verdure,  especially  when  seen 
in  winter,  in  contrast  with  the  universal  brown.  When  it  grows  high  and 
thick,  it  is  difficult  to  make  way  through  it;  and  it  has  a  disagreeable 
kind  of  rustling,  which  produces  the  sensation,  that  is  called  setting  the 
teeth  on  edge.  In  northern  regions  its  tubular  stock  is  apt  to  fill  with 
compact  icicles.  It  is  well  known  to  be  tha  favorite  range  of  horses  and 
cattle,  and  is  devoured  by  them  with  more  greediness,  than  even  Cane. 
"When  filled  with  ice,  and  thus  swallowed,  it  produces  a  chill  in  the 
stomach  of  the  cattle,  that  is  apt  to  prove  fatal.  To  the  cattle  and  korso 
boats,  that  descend  the  Mississi])pi,  it  is  an  invaluable  resource.  The 
cattle  and  horses,  pent  up  and  immovable  in  these  floating  bams,  for 
many  days  in  succession,  are  turned  loose,  and  find  holiday  pasture  in 
this  rich  range. 

Pea  vine.  This  is  a  small,  fibrous  vine,  that  covers  the  soil  in  the 
richer  forest  lands*  It  receives  its  name  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
leaves  and  flowers  to  those  of  the  cultivated  pea.  It  is  a  rich  and  almost 
univennl  forest  range  for  cattle;  but  when  once  eaten  down,  is  not  apt 
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to  renew  itself.     Of  course,  it  disappears  in  the  vicinity  of  compact 
population. 

Swamp  grass.  This  grass  is  found  in  low,  wet  and  miry  swamps,  09 
hassocks  elevated  above  the  water.  It  is  of  the  brightest  verdure, 
remaining  green  through  the  frosts  of  winter.  It  seems  to  be  the  same 
grass,  which  grows  in  boggy  meadows  in  New  England.  Its  sharp  edges, 
when  drawn  rapidly  through  the  fingers,  cut  them,  [n  the  middle  regioDs 
of  the  valley,  cattle  are  driven  to  these  swamps,  to  subsist  through  the 
winter. 

Wild  rice»  zizania  aquaiica,  vel  fatuis  tmena.  By  the  French,  foUea 
avoines.  By  the  Indians,  menomene.  It  is  found  in  the  greatest  abund- 
ance on  the  marshy  margins  of  the  northern  lakes,  and  in  the  plashy 
waters  on  the  upper  courses  of  the  Mississippi.  It  grows  in  those  regioilB 
on  a  vast  extent  of  country.  It  is  there,  that  the  millions  of  migrating 
water  fowls  fatten,  before  they  take  their  autumnal  migration  to  the 
south.  It  is  there,  too,  that  the  northern  savages,  and  the  Canadian 
traders  and  hunters,  find  their  annual  supplies  of  grain.  But  for  this 
resource,  they  could  hardly  exist.  It  is  a  tall,  tubular,  reedy,  water  plant, 
not  unlike  the  bastard  cane  of  the  southern  countries.  It  very  accurately 
resembles  the  cane  grass  of  the  swamps  and  savannas  on  the  Gulf  -of 
Mexico.  It  springs  up  from  waters  of  six  or  seven  feet  in  depth,  where 
the  bottom  is  soft  and  muddy.  It  rises  nearly  as  high  above  the  water. 
Its  leaves  and  spikes,  though  much  larger,  resemble  those  of  oats,  from 
which  the  French  give  it  its  name.  Its  culm  is  jointeil,  as  large  as  the 
little  finger;  leaves  broad,  and  Imear,  panicle  more  than  a  foot  in  length; 
the  lower  branches  with  spreading  barren  flowers,  the  upper  with  fertile 
and  erect  ones.  The  seeds  are  blackish,  smooth,  narrow,  cylindrical^ 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  deciduous.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
discovered  in  the  brooks  of  Massachusetts.  When  it  is  intended  to  be 
preserved  for  grain,  the  spikes  are  bound  together,  to  preserve  them  from 
the  ravages  of  birds  and  water  fowls,  that  prey  upon  them  in  immense 
numbers.  It  thus  has  a  chance  to  ripen.  At  the  season  for  gathering  it, 
canoes  are  rowed  among  the  grain.  A  blanket  is  spread  upon  them,  and 
the  grain  is  beaten  upon  the  blankets.  It  is,  perhaps,  of  all  the  eereor 
Ucj  except  tlie  maize,  the  most  prolific.  It  is  astonishing,  amidst  all  our 
eager  and  multiplied  agricultural  researches,  that  so  little  attention  has 
been  bestowed  upon  this  interesting  and  valuable  grain.  It  has  scarcely 
b€en  known,  except  by  Canadian  hunters  and  savages,  that  such  a  grain, 
the  resource  of  a  vast  extent  of  country,  existed .  It  surely  ought  to  be 
aacertained  if  the  drowned  lands  of  the  Atlantic  country,  and  the  immense 
marshes  and  stagnant  lakes  of  the  south,  will  grow  it.  It  is  a  mistake, 
that  it  is  found  only  in  the  northern  regions  of  this  valley.    It  grows  in 
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perfection  on  the  lakes  about  Natchitoches,  south  of  32©;  and  might 
probably,  be  cultiTated  in  all  climates  of  the  ▼alley.  Though  a  hardy 
plant,  it  is  subject  to  some  of  the  accidents,  that  cause  failure  of  the  other 
grains*  The  grain  has  a  long  slender  hull,  much  resembling  that  of  oats, 
except  that  it  is  longer  and  darker.  In  detaching  this  hull,  the  Indians 
uBe  a  process  of  drying,  that  probably  in  most  instances  destroys  its  ger- 
minating principle.  Those  who  have  found  this  grain  unpleasant  have 
perhaps  eaten  it  when  smoked  and  badly  prepared.  There  is,  probably, 
the  same  difference  in  quality,  too,  as  in  other  grains.  The  grain  that 
"we  have  eaten,  was  as  white  as  the  common  rice.  Puddings  made  of  it 
tasted  to  us  like  those  made  of  sago. 

P^metto,  chemoBraps  laianier.  This  is  a  perennial  plant,  strongly 
marking  climate.  It  commences  io  the.  same  regions  witli  long  mos^— 
that  is  to  say  about  33^.  It  thnqnr  up  from  a  large  root,  so  tough  as 
to  be  cot  with  difficulty  by  an  axe,  and  hard  to  be  eradicated  from  the 
soil,  large,  fan-shaped  palms,  of  the  most  striking  and  vivid  verdure,  and 
ribbed  with  wonderful  exactness.  It  indicates  a  deep  swampy  soil,  and 
grows  six  feet  in  height.  The  infallible  index  of  swampy  and  southern 
climate,  and  having  no  resemblance  to  any  plant  seen  at  the  north,  its 
foreign  aspect  and  its  deep  green,  unchanged  by  winter,  when  first  seen 
by  the  immigmnt  from  the  north,  with  a  surprise  connected  with  rather 
unpleasant  associations,  strongly  reminds  him  that  he  is  a  stranger  and  in 
a  new  country.  It  is  used  by  the  savages,  and  the  poorer  Creoles,  as  thatch 
for  their  cabins;  and  from  the  tender  shoots  of  tho  season,  properly 
prepared,  a  very  useful  kind  of  summer  hats,  called  palmetto  hats,  are 
manufactured. 

'MiDiciifAX  Plants.  On  this  head,  but  little  is  yet  known  of  this 
country;  and  that  little,  except  the  most  obvious  points,  falls  within  the 
proper  limits  of  description  by  a  physician.  In  a  climate  so  various, — 
a  soil  so  prolific, — and  a  Flora  so  immense  as  that  of  the  prairies,  where 
sQch  an  infinite  variety  of  plants  and  flowers  is  renewed,  and  perishes 
every  season^ — and  in  a  country  so  fresh,  it  may  be  readily  conceived, 
that  the  medicinal  properties  of  but  very  few  of  the  plants  have  been 
sufliciently  experimented.  Most  of  the  medicinal  plants  of  the  Atlantic 
country  are  found  here;  and  many  that  are  peculiar  to  this  region. 

Varieties  of  the  hop  are  natives  of  the  country;  and  the  hazle  prairies 
have  their  clumps  of  hazle  bushes  oAen  surmounted  with  the  bea  utifnl 
wreatbings  of  tlie  clusters  of  the  common  hop. 

Virginia  snake  root;  a  species  of  ipecacuanna,  called  'Indian  physic,^ 
American  columho;  fiaaera  Carotin  ensUj  a  plant  growing  six  feet  high, 
and  covering  itseit  with  brilliant  flowers;  thoroughwort,  upatorium per- 
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foUaium;  ginseng;  all  the  varieties  of  the  mints;  blood  root,  sanguinariA 
canadensU; — these  plants  are  common,  and  widely  diffused. 

May  apple,  podophyllum  peUatumy  is  a  beautiful  plant,  that  completely 
covers  the  ground  where  it  grows,  with  the  freshest  and  most  cheering 
verdure  of  spring.  It  has  a  handsome  white  blossom,  and  bears  a  fruit 
of  the  appearance  and  taste  of  a  lemon.  Its  root  is  a  powerful  cathartict 
and  has  been  successfully  introduced  into  medicine  as  a  substitute  for 
jalap. 

Seneka,  polygala  seneka;  American  senna,  cassiaj  marUandica;  poke 
weed,  phytoUacca  decandria;  Oswego  tea,  monarda  kalmifdna;  poiaoD 
sumach,  rhus  vemix;  foUmum  nigrum j  or  nightshade;  wake  robin,  Irs^ 
Hum  oemuum;  golden  rod,  soUdago  odora;  misletoe,  mscum  album; 
horchound,  &c.  are  common. 

Strammony,  ttrammonium  datura,  a  poi^nous  weed,  perniciously  com- 
mon through  the  western  country.  On  the  richest  bottoms  it  grows  fif- 
teen  feet  in  height,  and  of  a  size  and  compactness  to  prevent  cattle  fiom 
running  among  it.  It  has  splendid  flowers,  and  a  great  quantity  of  oily 
seeds.  Its  smell  is  nauseous;  and  it  is  a  common  and  annoying  tenant 
of  the  villages  on  the  alluvial  margins  of  rivers.  In  some  places  no  in- 
considerable part  of  the  labor  on  the  highways  is  to  cut  up  this  weed 
from  the  roads  and  outlets  of  the  villages.  Its  popular  name  is  jim8on« 
probably  a  corruption  of  Jamestown,  the  place  whence  it  is  said  to  hjave 
been  brought.     It  is  used  in  medicine  in  spasmodic  asthma. 

The  next  most  common  and  annoying  weed  along  the  roads,  especially 
in  Louisiana,  is  a  very  tall  plants  resembling  c(M^  marilandica.  It 
renders  the  paths,  and  the  banks  of  the  bayous  in  that  region  almost  im* 
passable  in  autumn,  until  tlie  cattle  have  trodded  it  down. 

Cockle  burs,  in  the  same  situations,  are  excessively  annoying  wee4% 
filling  the  outlets,  and  uncultivated  places  to  such  a  degree  that  the  bum 
attach  to  the  clothes  of  passengers,  and  mat  the  wool  of  sheep  runniog 
among  them  with  an  inextricable  tangle. 

Virginia  snake  root,  arUtolochia  acrpeniaria,  wormwood,  artemenOf 
all  the  varieties;  southernwood;  wormseed;  wild horehound,  eupatorium 
pUosum;  black  henbane,  hyoscyamus  nigra;  deadly  nightshade,  aircpa 
heUadona;  Indian  tobacco,  lobelia  injlata;  white  horehound,  marruHniii 
vulgare;  balm,  melissa  offidnalis;  among  the  mints,  pennyroyal,  meidha 
pulegium^  growing  to  a  great  size;  sarsaparilla,  smilax;  Carolina  pinky 
^gelia  marilandica;  common  nettle,  ttrftca,  every  where  annoying  to 
the  summer  traveller  in  the  woods;  valerian  officinalis j  common  on  the 
Ohio;  gentian;  all  the  species  of  the  violets;  prairie  wax  weed, common 
in  the  prairies,  from  four  to  six  feet  high,  when  perforated  exuding  a  yel- 
low terebenthine  wax  of  aromatic  smiell,  and  to  which"  many  virtues  are 
ascribed  by  the  settlers. 
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♦"The  medical  plants  which  the  Western  Country  has  in  common  with 
other  countries,  possess  the  same  virtue,  under  variations  from  climate 
and  local  circmstances ;  the  too  common  opinion  of  their  inferiority  will 
often  be  changed  by  a  fair  trial.  Different  species  also  promise  a  reward 
of  examination  from  the  generic  similarities;  when  these  are  actually  in 
use  among  the  people  of  the  country,  the  probability  of  their  value  is 
the  greater. 

An  application  of  these  principles  will  bring  the  following  plants  to 
particular  notice :  agrimony,  potentilla  qumquefolium,  polygonum-bis- 
torta,  gentiana,  fumaria,  angelica,  cochlearia,  erysimum  officinale,  arumi 
symphitum,  inula  campana,  asarum,  all  grow  in  the  northern  and  middle 
states,  and  are  the  same  with  or  near  a  kin  to  those  classed  among  the 
best  simples  by  Dr.  Cullen  in  his  Materia  Medica.  The  gentiana 
growing  in  &e  glades  of  Pennsylvania,  is  by  Dr.  Schoeph  esteemed  the 
best  of  their  several  species.  The  arum  is  generally  called  Indian  tumipi 
from  its  ancient  value  among  the  Indians,  and  often  used  with  other 
ingredients  by  the  country  people  in  that  general  debility  consequent  on 
tedious  fevers.  The  best  recommended  remedies  against  intermittent 
fevers  are  comus  Jhrida,  dogwood;  quercus  pheUoSy  live  oak;  persimon, 
lonloera  sympkoricarpos;  by  their  barks;  pyrola  tnaculata,  with  the 
Indian  name  pipaisseva;  sambucus  Canadensis;  laurus  (Bstvoalis^  spice 
wood,  Benjamin  tree,  benzoin.  The  first  is  more  generally  known ;  a 
decoction  of  the  bark  has,  in  many  cases,  been  effectual ;  it  is  by  some 
deemed  equal,  when  fresh,  to  the  Peruvian.  The  second  is  much 
valued  in  the  south,  its  native  place;  that  of  persimon  in  North  Carolina 
and  of  lonicera  symphoricarpos  in  Virginia.  An  infusion  of  the  plant, 
pyrola  maadata  has  been  frequently  used  for  some  years  in  Pennsylvania, 
nnder  the  name  of  pipsisseva.  The  sambucus  Canadensis,  red  berry 
elder,  is  by  the  Indians  called  the  fever-hush;  a  decoction  of  its  wood 
and  bods  being  of  ancient  renown  among  them.  The  laurus  cBstivcdis 
spice-wood,  Benjamin  tree,  is  also  distinguished  with  that  name  by  the 
people  in  the  northern  parts,  for  the  salutary  decoction  of  its  wood  and 
leaves.  The  bark  of  the  liriodendron,  tulip  tree,  is  also  very  generally 
esteemed  a  good  substitute  for  the  Peruvian,  especially  that  of  the  root 
We  may  observe  on  these  and  other  febrifuges,  that  the  variety  probably 
corresponds  with  the  diversity  of  the  fevers,  which  is  very  considerable 
Irom  latitude,  season,  and  personal  constitution :  thus,  for  example,  the 
above  spioe-wood  is  of  peculiar  benefit  in  that  moderate  but  tedious  kind 
called  slow/ever,  which  is  almost  continual. 

Against  rheumatism  these  are  worthy  of  trial :  the  root,  in  decoctioui 
of  aralia  spinosay  angelica  tree;  the  cones  of  pinus  strohuSy  white  pine; 
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the  twigs  and  roots  of  magnolia  glauca,  swamp  sassafras,  both  in  decoc- 
tion and  bath;  the  fresh  bark  of  juglans  alba^  hickory  applied  externally 
is  much  used  by  the  Indians. 

Dysentery  has  been  cured  by  the  bark  and  gum  of  liquidambar  styr- 
acfleua,  sweet  gum ;  cynoglossum  Virginianumj  foliis  amplexicaulibus 
oyatis,  hound^s  tongue;  triosteum  angustifoliwrij  floribus  oppositis  ped- 
unculatis ;  the  root  of  white  oak  in  powder. 

Antidropsical,  well  recommended,  are  the  leaves  of  calicarpa  ilMep»> 
eana;  the  root,  in  decoction,  of  aralia  nudicaulisj  foliis  binis  teraatis; 
that.of  sassafras  in  extract. 

Cholic  is  removed  by  the  oil  of  the  above  spice-wood  berries;  the 
flatulent  and  hysteric  kinds,  eminently  so  by  angelica  Uicida;  foliolis 
equalibud  ovatis  inciso-serratis. 

The  best  among  pleuritic  remedies  must  be  the  pleurisy  rootj  so  much 
extolled  in  Pennsylvania,  discribed  by  Schoeph  asclepias  tuberasa^  foliis 
altemis  lanceolatis,  caule  divaricate  piloso;  another  asclepias,  bears  a 
high  value,  called  also  butterfly  root;  the  asclepias  decumbens,  pleurisy 
rootj  mentioned  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia^  must  be  one 
of  these.  The  bark  and  berries  of  tlie  above  magnolia,  either  in  decoc- 
tion, or  infusion  of  spirituous  liquors,  is.generally  salutary  in  those  great 
colds  which  affect  the  sides,  back  and  breast  with  painful  ^tici&es,  attended 
with  febrile  chills  and  general  langour. 

Anthelmintics  are  the  chenopodium,  and  the  spigelia  Marylandiomj 
eaule  tetragono,  foliis  omnibus  oppositis.  Carolina'pink,  a  southern  plant, 
will  destroy  the  worms,  but  caution  in  the  dose  is  requisite. 

Spiraea  trifoliatay  foliis  ternatis  serratis  suboequalibus,  floribus  subpon- 
iculatis,  ipecacuanha,  Indian  physic,  is  an  efiectual  and  safe  emetic. 
Podophyllum  peltatumy  foliis  peltatis  palmatis.  May  apple,  is  lately 
coming  into  practice  as  a  laxative  by  an  extract  of  the  root  that  removes 
its  emetic  quality.  Convolvulus  panduraius  grows  in  the  middle  lati* 
tades;  and  in  the  south  some  species  similar  to  the  convolvulus  jalappa, 
not  well  explored. 

Ulcers  and  cancerous  sores  are  frequent  among  those  whose  humours 
are  vitiated  by  perennial  fevers;  in  a  variety  of  remedies  these  deserve 
notice:  iris  versicolor j  ashes  of  magnolia,  glauca,  in  form  of  plaster,  and  a 
strong  bath  of  sassafras  root,  have  cured  ulcerated  legs.  The  root  of 
sauTurus  cerrmusy  foliis  cordatis  petiolatis,  amentis  solitariis  recurvis, 
Uzard'tailj  bruised  and  applied  as  a  poultice  to  sore  and  impostumate 
breasts  will  ripen  and  heal  them.  A  species  of  nigella,  called  gold  thread, 
Indian  mouth  root,  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  an  ulcerous  mouth.  A 
species  of  geum,  water  avens^  throat  root,  cure  all,  is  an  esteemed 
lemedy  for  ulcerated  sore  throat;  a  decoction  of  the  root  is  both  a  gargle 
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and  drink.  Rumex  aceioseUay  floribus  dioicis,  foliis  lanccolato-haAtatit 
sour  doeiy  cancer  root,  is  recommended  against  inveterate  ring-worms; 
this  is  biennis  and  found  over  the  whole  country:  the  juice  is  mixed 
with  vinegar.  The  Phytolacca  decandra,  floribus  decandris  decagynis^ 
poke,  has  of  late  given  promising  experiments  in  the  cure  of  cancers; 
the  juice  of  the  berries  is  inspissated  by  the  sun ;  the  young  sprouts  in 
spring  are  eaten  as  asparagus,  but  grown  too  far  they  are  violently 
oatfaurtic. 

Presemtives  against  venomous  snakes  seem  to  be  scattered  over  the 
whole  country,  and  they  merit  full  investigation,  in  order  to  provide 
prompt  remedies,  in  every  place,  and  against  dififerent  kinds  of  serpents, 
especially  in  new  settlements.    Convolvulus  purpureuSj  purple  bind-weedf 
MB  very  powerful,  if  it  is  true  that  the  Indians  can  handle  rattle-snakes 
after  .anointing  their  hands  with  its  juioe,  as  Catesby  relates;  this  glows 
in  the  south.    A  species  of  jnssia  is  mentioned  in  the  cited  memoiii^ 
as  growing  in  the  northern  countries  near  the  haunts  of  rattle-snakes, 
called  rattle-snake  plantain.   The  hieracium  venoxtim,  foliis  cuneiformibns 
iiirtisy  scapo  nudo  crassissimo  erecto,  grows  from  the  north  to  the  south 
inclusively;  is  called  poor  Robin's  plantain,  and  said  ta  cure  the  bits 
both  of  the  rattle-snake  and  of  his  supposed  precursor  tJie  pilot-snake. 
Erigeron,  likewise  called  Robert's,  plantain,  is  described  by  Dr.  Schoeph 
thus,  ^radix  repens;  folia  radicalia  ovata,  basi  attenuata,  dentata  dentibns 
paucis  a  medio  ad  apicem  glanduliferis,  obtusa,  pilosa,  venis   paucis 
Scapus  biuncialis,  pedalis,  striatus,  villosus,  uniflorus,  &c.  d^c."    Dr. 
Otto,  a  respectable  practitioner,  informs  that  the  herb  ought  to  be  given 
in  a  plentiful  decoction,  and  also  applied  with  the  root  to  the  wound. 
The  herb  of  folidago  virga  aureuj  golden  rod,  is  used  in  the  same 
manner.     The  root  of  aletris  farinosa  as  taken  in  powder,  or  bruised 
and  steeped  in  liquor;  this  root  is  called  star-root,  blazing  star,  devil's 
bit,  and  greatly  esteemed  both  by  Indians  and  the  people  of  several  states 
for  many  qualities.     The  polygala  Senega  is  well  know.     The  plantain 
of  Negro  Caesar  we  just  mention,  with  a  wish  that  an  authentic  account 
could  be  obtained  of  the  experiments  for  which  he  obtained  a  public 
reward.    Many  credible  testimonies  agree  in  the  fact,  that  the  Indians 
have  extraordinary  skill  in  curing  the  bites  of  serpents;  but  whether  any 
specific  antidote  is  known  appears  doubtful :  the  plants  in  use  act,  how- 
ever, as  powerful  sudorifics  and  absorbents;  a  narrative  on  this  subject, 
would  here  be  too  prolix  for  our  plan. 

The  swertia  difforrais  has  been  recommended  in  canine  madness. 

In  the  search  of  new  medicines,  spicy  trees  and  balmy  evergreens  are 
particularly  inviting.  The  swamps  of  the  low  country  abound  in  plants 
of  aromatic  scent;  tlie  magnolia  glanca,  so  frequent  in  them  seems  to 
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hold  out  her  fragrant  lilies  and  crimson  berries  to  tlie  skeleton-prey  of 
Stygian  vapours ;  probably  her  sisters  are  also  compassionate  to  the  same 
BuflTerers. 

Indigenous  esculenis  claim  attention  in  several  views.  Those  roots, 
herbs,  grains  and  barks,  that  in  aase  of  need  can  support  life  may  be 
useful  to  travellers  in  the  wilderness,  and  to  troops  that  carry  on  an 
Indian  war;  the  savages  make  this  use  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  elm 
and  the  roots  of  aralia  nudicaulis.  The  sallads  of  many  kinds,  gathered 
in  divers  parts  of  the  country  during  spring,  should  be  generally  known. 
Several  wild  fruits  might  be  improved  by  culture,  as  wal  nuts,  crab-apples, 
papaws,  annonaj  plums,  grapes,  persimons,  honeyAocustj  gleditna  triae^ 
asdhos;  some  persons  have  planted  orchards  of  this  and  made  plenty  of 
metheglin  from  the  sweet  pods.  While  the  sugar  maple  is  of  late  justly 
valoed,  its  kindred  also  merit  more  attention:  we  are  credibly  informed, 
that  in  Canada  equally  good  sugar  is  made  from  the  weaker  juice  of  the 
red  maple,  a  tree  that  abounds  through  all  the  states,  l^e  chesnut  oak 
is  said  by  Schoeph  to  yield  in  spring  a  copious  agreeable  drink;  other 
trees  may  have  similar  saps.  Aromatic  plants  deserve  notice:  the  barks 
of  young  sassafras  and  of  calycanihua  fioridus,  much  resemble  cinnamon ; 
the  aqarus  calamus  is  used  in  the  west.  The  plants  used  as  tea  in 
divers  parts  deserve  examination:  the  eassine,  called  South  Sea  tea 
tree,  is  obscurely  known,  but  has  long  been  famous  among  the  Indians. 

Many  vegetable  dyes  are  already  in  use,  both  among  the  Indians  and 
the  inhabitants;  some  of  them  arc  also  recorded  by  writers,  but  a  collec- 
tion of  scattered  practice,  and  a  selection  of  the  best  in  every  kind,  are 
yet  wanted.  In  this  branch,  the  practice  of  other  countries  may  also  be 
adopted:  thus  the  rhus  toxicodendron  vemix,  varnish  tree,  poison  ash,  is 
probably  the  same  with  the  valuable  species  of  Japan. 

Saps,  roots,  leaves,  flowers,  barks,  may  be  useful  in  a  variety  of  modes; 
for  example — The  roots  of  ssculus  pavia,  scarlet  horse  chesnut^  and  of 
jucca  filamentosa,  sQk  grass,  are  used  for  soap;  chesnuts  can  be  prepared 
for  the  same  use.  The  two  kinds  of  myricoj  candle  berry  myrtle,  are 
known;  the  melia  axedarach  grows  in  the  south,  under  the  name  of  bead 
tree^  but  its  berries  are  not  yet  in  use  for  tallow,  as  in  Japan.  The 
asclepias,  silk-weed,  has  a  fine  white  down  in  its  pods,  which  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  carded  and  spun  into  very  good  wick-yam.  White  oaks 
abound,  an  extract  of  their  barks  might,  as  an  article  in  tanning,  be  a 
valuable  export. 

Vegetable  medicines  for  cattle  are  very  interesting;  a  critical  compar- 
ison of  European  treatises,  with  what  is  written  and  practised  in  America 
will  point  out  the  best. 
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Tbe  beauties  of  the  American  flora  are  yet  displayed  only  to  those 
admirers,  who  have  sought  them,  in  fields  and  woods  from  spring  to 
autumn,  in  northern  and  southern  climes,  in  the  grand  magniflora  and 
the  humble  lily  of  the  valley.  Many  of  the  wild  flowers  would  adorn 
gardens,  and  embellish  groves  and  meadows :  but  a  great  part  of  these 
are  known  only  in  their  native  places;  and  some  have  not  even  obtained 
a  vernacular  name.  Flowery  shrubs  are  gradually  coming  into  more 
notice;  and  some  of  the  finest  will  endure  the  winter  of  Pennsylvania; 
the  cfaionanthusi  snow  drop^  fringe  tree,  calycanthus  floridus,  bignonia 
radicansj  trumpet  flower,  and  the  beautiful  FrankUnia,  all  grow  well 
near  Philadelphia.  Several  of  the  trees  most  agreeable  by  foliage,  bloom, 
or  lofty  growth,  have  a  spontaneous  wide  range,  and  others  will,  under  a 
skilful  hand,  pass  their  natural  limits.'' 

We  could  easily  swell  this  catalogue  with  the  names  of  a  hundred 
other  plants  to  which  various  and  powerful  medicinal  virtues  are  ascribed 
by  the  people.  We  could  add  to  it  the  herbs  which  are  cultivated,  as 
medicinal. — We  liave  merely  attempted  a  brief  outline  of  the  most 
common  indigenous  medicinal  plants  of  the  valley.  Almost  every  family ' 
has  its  panaceumj  m  some  herb  or  plant,  which  that  fiunily  has  exclusively 
experimented.  A  rich  harvest  for  experiment  is  yet  reserved  for  the 
scientific  botanist  and  physician. 

One  flowering  shrub,  the  glory  of  the  vallies  and  declivities  of  the  Alle 
ghanies,  we  ought  not  to  omit.  It  is  a  species  of  laurel,  growing  in  com- 
pany with  the^laures  humilior,  or  sheep's  bane,'^but  possessing  a  larger 
and  more  beautiful  foliage.  It  grows  in  large  clumps,  with  exquisitely 
formed  leaves  and  stems,  and  covers  thousands  of  acres  of  the  richer 
slopes  and  brook  sides  in  the  darkest  forests  of  the  Alleghanies.  It 
is  in  full  flower  in  mid-summer;  and  whoever  has  passed  their  wide 
ranges  at  that  season,  has  seen  in  these  mountain  solitudes  a  profusion 
of  large  clusters  of  these  splendid  flowers,  surpassing  all  comparison 
with  the  most  beautiful  flower  garden,  and  showing  great  extents  of 
these  dark  and  elevated  regions,  a  wilderness  of  blossoms,  filling  the 
mind  with  admiring  views  of  the  lonely  magnificence  of  nature. 

The  common  kinds  of  aquatic  plants  are  found  in  the  still  and  shallow 
waters  of  the  swamps;  particularly  a  beautiful  kind  of  water  lily,  highly 
fragrant,  and  bearing  no  resemblance  to  the  nymphea  odorata,  which  we 
have  not  seen  here,  bat  which  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  northern  regions 
of  the  valley.  A  singular  kind  of  aquatic  vegetation,  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  fiction  of  floating  islands  of  vegetation  on  these  waters, 
is  seen  to  cover  great  extents  of  shallow  lakes  and  muddy  bayous.  It 
appears,  indeed,  to  float  od  the  water;  and  great  masses  of  it,  no  doubt, 
often  are  detached,  and  seen  floating,  as  though  there  were  no  roots 
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attached  to  the  soil  at  the  hottom.  But  we  have  examined  it,  and  found 
its  twiny  stem  of  many  yards  in  length,  bound  to  the  bottom  by  a 
thousand  fibrous  roots.  It  has  a  smalJ,  beautiful,  elliptical  leaf,  and  a 
diminutive,  but  delicate  white  flower.  We  have  sailed,  when  the  bow  of 
the  vessel  made  a  furrow  throuorh  fields  of  this  curious  plant.  Under 
them  fishes  dart,  alligators  gambol,  and  in  the  proper  season,  multitudes 
of  water  fowls  are  seen,  pattering  their  bills  among  these  leaves.  We 
have  seen  this  plant  designated  by  the  name,  pistia  straiiotes. 

Among  the  flowering  aquatic  plants,  there  is  one,  that  for  magnificence 
and  beauty  stands  unrii'alled  and  alone.     We  have  seen  it  on  the  middle 
and  southern  waters;  but  of  the  greatest  size  and  splendour  on  the  bayous 
and  lakes  of  the  Arkansas.     It  has  different  popular  names*     The  upper 
Indians  call  it  panocco.    It   is  designated  by  botanists  by  the  name 
nymj^ia  nelvmbo.    It  rises  from  a  root*  resembling  the  large  stump  of  a 
cabbage,  and  from  depths  in  the  water,  from  two  or  three  to  ten  feet.     It 
has  an  elliptical,  smooth  and  verdant  leaf,  some  of  the  largest  being  of 
llie  size  of  a  parasol.     These  muddy  bayous  and  stagnant  waters  are 
often  so  covered  with  leaves,  that  the  sandpiper  walks  abroad  on  the 
surface  of  them  without  dipping  her  feet  in  the  water. — The  flowers  are 
enlarged  copies  of  the  nymphia  odorata,  or  New  England  pond  lily. 
They  have  a  cup  of  the  same  elegant  conformation,  and  all  the  brilliant 
white  and  yellow  of  that  flower.     They  want  the  ambrosial  fragrance  of 
the  pond  lily;  and  resemble  in  this  respect,  as  they  do  in  their  size,  the 
flowers  of  the  laurel  magnolia.     On  the  whole,  they  are  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  flowers,  that  we  have  seen.     They  have  their  home  in 
dead  lakes,  in  the  centre  of  cypress  swamps.     Musquitoes  swarm  above. 
Obscene  fowls  and  carrion  vultures  wheel  their  flight  over  them.    Alii' 
gators  swim  among  tlieir  roots;  and  moccasin  snakes  bask  on  their  leaves* 
In  such  lonely  and  repulsive  situations,  under  such  circumstances,  and 
for  such  spectators,  is  arrayed  the  most  gaudy  and  brilliant  display  of 
flowers  in  the  creation.     In  the  capsule  are  embedded  from  four  to  six 
acora  shaped  seeds,  which  the  Indians  roast,  and  eat  when  green;  or  they 
are  dried,  and  eaten,  as  nuts,  or  are  pulverized  into  meal,  and  form  a  kind 
of  bread. 

We  have  seen  a  large  yellow  flower  on  the  arid  blufis  of  that  high 
limestone  wall,  that  runs,  like  a  huge  parapet,  between  St.  Genevieve 
and  Herculaneum,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  The  summit 
of  this  parapet  has  not  more  than  two  or  three  inches  of  soil,  and  is  bare 
of  all  vegetation,  but  a  sparse,  seared  grass.  It  was  under  the  burning 
sun  of  July,  when  every  thing,  but  these  flowers,  was  scorched.  The 
cup  of  the  flower  was  nearly  half  the  size  of 'the  common  sunflower.  It 
rose  only  four  or  five  inches  from  the  soil,  and  covered  it,  as  with  gilding* 
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We  have  aeen  no  description  of  this  striking  flower,  nor  haye  we  seen  it 
existing  elsewhere. 

Misletoe,  viscus  aiba.  This  is  a  parasitic  plant,  which  attaches 
itself  to  the  bodj  and  larger  limbs  of  trees, — most  frequently  the  syca- 
more and  the  elm.  It  is  common  on  the  trees  along  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  from  Cincinnati  to  New  Orleans.  Tlie  bright  green  masses  of 
this  plant,  with  copious  clusters  of  transparent,  white  berries,  make  a 
▼ery  singular  appearance  in  winter,  when  seen  clinging  to  the  naked 
branches.  This  is  the  plant,  to  which  the  Druids  were  said  to  pay 
dirine  honors.  The  agglutinated  slime-  of  its  berries  is  tised  for  bird 
lime. 

Long  moss,  ttUandsia  usneoides.    This  parasitic  and  singular  vegeta-  V 
tion  is  first  seen  in  company  with  the  palmetto,  about  latitude  33^.    It 
hangs  down  in  festoons,  like  the  twiny  stems  of  weeping  willow.    It 
attaches  itself  of  choice  to  tlie  cypress,  and,  after  that,  to  the  acacia. 
These  pendent  wreaths  often  conceal  the  body  of  the  tree,  when  bare  of 
foliage,  to  such  a  degree,  that  little  is  seen,  but  a  mass  of  moss.     Waving 
in  the  wind,  they  attach  themselves  to  the  branches  of  othef  trees,  and 
thus  sometimes  fbrra  curtains  of  moss,  that  darken  the  leajfless  forest,  of 
winter.     They  are  in  color  of  a  darkish  gray,  and  many  yard^  in  length. 
The  moss  bears  a  small,  trumpet-sbaped  flower,  of  peach  blow  color, 
and  seeds  still  finer,  than  those  of  tobacco. — Associated,  as  it  naturally 
is,  with  marshy  and  low  alluvions,  where  it  grows  in  the  greatest  profu- 
sion, and  with  the  idea  of  sickness,  this  dark  drapery  of  the  forest  has 
an  aspect  of  inexpressible  gloom.     It  is,  when  fresh,  a  tolerable  fodder 
for  horses  and  cattle,  and  tlie  deer  feed  upon  it  in  winter.     It  soon  dies 
on  dead  trees.     Prepared,  something  after  the  manner  of  water  rotted 
hemp,  the  bark  is  decomposed,  and  the  fibre  remains,  fine,  black,  strong, 
elastic,  and  apparently  incorruptible.    In  this  state,  in  appearance  ai^ 
elasticity  it  resembles  horse  hair,  and,  like  that,  is  used  for  mattresses. 
Most  of  the  people  in  the  lower  country  sleep  on  them,  and  they  are 
becoming  an  article  of  commerce  in  the  upper  country.     The  Creoles 
make  various  articles  of  harnessing,  as  horse  collars,  and  saddle  stufling, 
of  tliis  article.     For  these  purposes,  considerble  quantities  are  exported  to 
the  upholsterers  and  caniage  makers  in  the  Atlantic  country. 

To  the  eye  of  a  naturalist,  no  doubt,  the  infinite  varieties  of  plants 
and  flowers  in  the  forests  and  on  the  prairies,  that  distract  the  gaze  of  a 
common  observer,  and  confound  all  his  attempts  to  class  them,  may  all 
have  an  estsy  arrangement,  'a  local  habitation  and  a  name.^  To  another, 
an  attempt  to  class  them  would  at  first  seem  like  numbering  the  drops  of 
dew,  that  fall  from  them.    The  friable  soil  of  the  western  country  does 
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not  naturally  cover  itself  with  the  fine  sward  of  the  northern  Atlantic 
country.  It  is  the  region  of  coarse  grass,  tall  flowering  plants,  with 
gaudy  flowers;  and  to  an  unpractised  eye,  presents  a  Flora  of  great 
variety.  We  have  not  presumed  to  give  the  above,  as  any  thing  more 
than  the  sketch  of  a  catalogue.  Many  of  the  barks  of  the  trees  of  this 
valley  have  medicinal  qualities.  The  numbers,  forms  and  gigantic  heights 
of  these  weeds  and  plants  are  not  among  the  least  surprising  curiosities 
to  an  observer  of  nature. 

The  following  are  among  the  garden  flowers,  more  particularly  of  the 
southern  regions. 

Jessamines,  white,  cape,  Armenian  and  yellow.  Different  kinds  of 
sensitive  plants,  Spanish  dagger.  Primrose,  Jonquils,  white  and  yellow 
Iris.  Blue  and  yellow  touch-me-not.  Violets.  Lilies.  Roses,  monthly, 
perpetual,  moss,  scarlet,  white,  Damascus,  multiflora,  bell.  Honeysuckle^ 
Woodbine*  Flowering  pomegranate.  Bamboo.  .  Myrtle.  Altheas, 
white  and  red.  Crape  myrtle.  Daflbdil.  These  are  the  common  flow- 
ers, where  they  are  not  curious  in  choice,  or  varieties.* 

Anuials.  We  deem  it  useless  to  go  into  detail  in  the  account  of 
animals,  which  this  country  has  in  common  with  those  east  of  the  moun- 
tains. We  believe,  that  the  catamount,  a  ferocious  animal  formerly  seen 
in  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  has  not  been  seen  west  of  the  mountains. 
There  is  a  much  greater  abundance,  if  not  variety,  of  the  deer  kind  here. 

The  milder  winters,  tlie  deeper  forests,  the  more  luxuriant  pastures, 
the  greater  abundance  and  variety  of  the  nut  and  acorn  bearing  trees, 
the  more  multiplied  means  oT  animal  subsistence,  would  give  reason  to 
expect  a  greater  profusion  of  game.  Deer,  from  pairs  to  twenty  together, 
are  so  common  a  sight,  even  in  the  settled  country,  as  not  to  excite  much 
surprise. — Bears,  in  the  middle  and  settled  regions  of  the  valley,  arc  not 
common ;  and  a  bear  hunt  is  there  a  matter  of  novelty  and  excitement. 
But  high  on  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  and  on  the  lower  courses  of 
the  latter  river  and  its  tributaries,  in  the  deep  cane  brakes  and  swamps, 
bears  still  breed,  and  range  in  security;  and  the  planters  take  the  frequent 
amusement  of  hunting  them.  We  limded  at  the  cabin  of  a  settler,  be- 
tween White  Eiver  and  Arkansas,  who  showed  the  skins  of  twenty  bears, 
which  he  had  killed  that  season. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Illinois,  towards  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  southwest  of  the  Missouri,  on  the  Osage,  and  other  wooded  streams 
in  that  direction,  bears  are  still  hunted  for  their  skins  and  their  oil. 
Bear's  oil,  which  is  very  liquid,  transparent,  and,  when  not  rancid,  mild 

*  For  catalogae  of  planta  and  flowers,  see  AppendiZi  Uble  No.  III. 
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and  agreeable  to  the  taste,  is  in  those  regions  extensively  used,  as  a  sub* 
stitute  for  butter.  The  hunters  ascend  the  streams  at  the  proper  season 
for  hunting  them,  and  pursue  the  bears  in  the  depth  of  the  wilderness* 
They  remain  for  the  summer  season  in  the  woods.  Late  in  autumn  they 
return  with  bear  skins,  and  the  flesh  cured,  as  smoked  middlings  of  pork, 
and  not  unfrequently  as  fat.  The  oil  is  put  into  a  periogue;  and  we 
have  seen  a  hunter  paddling  one  periogue,  and  having  another  lashed  and 
balanced  alongside  full  of  oil. 

Venison  is  an  ii^ortant  article  of  food,  and  of  sale  in  most  of  the 
newer  villages  of  the  western  country.  The  markets  in  the  larger  towns 
are  sometimes  suppli^  with  it.  It  furnishes  one  of  the  substantial  ele- 
ments in  the  subsistence  of  a  back  settler.  Hunting  the  deer  is  the 
standing  amusement  of  the  southern  planter.  A  night  hunt  seldom  fails- 
to  furnish  a  number  of  these  animals.  In  tlie  northern  regions,  and 
about  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  the  -elk  takes  tSie 
place  of  the  deer.     The  moose  is  sometimes  seen  with  the  elk. 

In  the  vast  prairies  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Arkansas  and 
Red  River,  and  in  all  the  space  beyond  a  belt  of  a  hundred  leagues  from 
white  settlements,  where  they  are  not  seen,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains^ 
the  bu^io  is  ihe  grand  object  of  hunting  and  subsistence  to  the  savages. 
The  flesh  is  the  chief  article  of  food,  not  only  of  the  Indians  of  those 
legions,  but  for  the  white  hunters  and  trappers.  The  skins  furnish  their 
dress,  and  the  couches,  the  seats,  and  the  ornamental  part  of  the  fumi- 
tare  of  their  cabins.  Tanned  and  stretched  on  tent  poles,  and  erected 
in  neat,  cone  shaped  tents,  they  shelter  the  savages  in  their  distant 
migrations  from  their  villages.  The  bufialo  robes  furnish  one  of  their 
most  important  articles  of  commerce.  Hunting  the  Irafialo  is  a  business 
of  great  solemnity,  and  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  savage  life. 
Every  person  engaged  in  it,  has  his  proper  post  of  honor,  and  his  point  of 
concert  with  the  rest.  The  Indians  used  to  hunt  with  bows  and  arrows^ 
but  are  now  commonly  armed  with  yagers.  The  attack  is  generally  on 
horseback.  When  the  attacking  party  have  approached  the  drove,  the 
religious  rights  are  renewed,  and  the  cavalcade,  in  confidence  of  the  aid 
of  the  Great  Spirit,  dashes  upon  them.  To  be  successful,  the  horses 
must  be  both  fleet,  and  well  managed.  It  oAen  happens,  that  the  older 
and  more  daring  animals  turn,  and  make  battle;  in  which  case,  there  is 
danger  to  the  horse  of  being  gored,  and  of  the  rider  to  be  slain. — The 
animal,  in  its  agony  and  wrath,  is  terrible.  Sometimes,  when  feathered 
with  many  arrows,  or  pierced  with  many  balls,  it  becomes  a  question, 
who  has  skin  it.  But  there  are  so  many  witnesses,  the  wound,  among 
many,  that  was  mortal,  is  so  accurately  known,  and  it  is  so  vital  to 
their  peace,  that  all  this  should  be  settled  by  precedent,  that  in  the 
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division  of  the  spoil,  disputes  seldom  occur.  Every  part  of  the  animal 
is  prepared  in  some  way  for  use.  A  part  is  preserved  fresh,  fur  imme- 
diate use.  The  fat  from  the  intestines  is  melted,  skimmed,  aud  put  into 
bladders  for  future  use,  and  proves  an  agreeable  substitute  for  butter.  A 
protuberance  on  the  shoulders,  called  the  'hump,^  is  the  choice  part  of 
the  animal.  The  return  of  such  a  party  from  a  successful  hunt  is  a  season 
of  the  highest  savage  holiday.  The  skins,  inwrought  into  all  the  furni- 
ture of  their  domestic  establishment,  so  vital  to  their  comfort,  and  the 
surplus  furnishing  their  principal  article  of  traffic,  are  entrusted  for  pre- 
paration, as  are  all  their  more  laborious  kinds  of  drudgery,  to  the  squaws. 
This  is  a  very  material  part  of  Indian  labor.  The  method  of  preparing 
them  is  primitive  and  simple,  but  slow  and  laborious,  and  consists,  prin- 
cipally, in  smoking,  drying,  and  rubbing  them.  When  dressed,  they  are 
sofl,  pliant  and  durable.  By  the  juice  of  some  vegetable,  supposed  to  be 
sangtHnaria  Canadensisy  fixed  by  a  process,  known  only  to  themselves, 
they  paint  lines,  figures  and  devices  on  the  bufifalo  skins,  of  a  beautiful 
red  color,  that  retains  a  durable  brilliance,  unchanged  by  the  sun  and 
air.  Among  these  animals,  as  among  domestic  ones,  there  are  the  diSar« 
ences  of  size,  age,  and  beauty  and  deformity,  lean  and  fiit.  The  males 
are  eatable  only  a  part  of  the  year,  and  the  cows  are  most  songht  for 
hunting,  as  an  article  of  food.  No  wild  animal  has  a  more  noble  appear- 
ance, than  a  full  grown  male  buffalo.  It  has  been  said,  that  they  are  of 
the  same  species  with  domestic  cattle.  From  the  habits,  as  well  as  the 
appearance  of  the  animal,  we  should  think  not.  The  color  is  generally 
of  a  brownish  gray,  and  much  of  the  wool,  or  hair,  has  the  fineness  of  fur, 
and  by  the  English,  is  wrought  into  articles  of  a  beautiful  fabric,  which  is 
becoming  an  article  of  manufacture.  They  have  burly  heads,  covered 
with  shaggy  wool;  and  the  long  and  erect  hair  prevails  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  hump  beyond  the  fore  shoulders.  They  have  small  and  short 
horns,  not  more  than  four  or  five  inches  in  length,  and,  compared  with 
domestic  cattle,  small  and  fierce  eyes ;  and,  viewed  all  together,  have 
ratlier  a  savage  and  outlandish  appearance.  But,  in  fact,  tliey  are  the 
same  mild  animal  with  the  domestic  cattle;  are  easily  tamed  and  domes- 
ticated; and  the  animals,  that  spring  from  the  mixture  of  the  breedS}  are 
said  to  unite  the  valuable  properties  of  both.  Their  beef  is  generally 
preferred  to  that  of  the  domestic  ox.  The  range  of  this  animal  used  to 
extend  over  all  the  valley.  The  eyes  of  the  patriarchal  'residenters,^  who 
first  fixed  themselves  in  tha  unbroken  wilderness,  as  they  relate,  how 
they  used  to  see  countless  numbers  of  these  animals  scouring  the  thickets, 
brighten  in  the  lelationt  sod  view  the  present  order  of  things,  which  have 
driven  these  animals  ikr  to  the  west,  with  the  regrets  of  hunters. 
The  whites,  wherever  they  have  fixed  themselves,  have  waged  upon  them 
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a  giatuitoua  war  of  extermination;  and  tliese  innocent,  useful  and  noble 
animals  instinctively  fly  their  footsteps.  They  remain  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  savages,  who  kill  no  more  of  them,  than  subsistence  or  profit  rcqnire^:. 
The  white  hunters  have  destroyed  them  for  their  tongues  only.  'J'Jicy 
still  range  from  Red  River  of  the  north  to  the  populous  regions  of  Mexi- 
co;— ^but  let  the  smallest  settlement  of  whites  be  fixed  in  their  vicinity 
and  the  animals  soon  interpose  a  line  of  an  hundred  leagues  of  demarca. 
tion  between  them  and  their  enemies. 

On  the  northern  ngiters  of  the  Mississippi,  and  between  that  river  and 
the  lakes,  the  muskrat  and  otter  are  taken  in  great  numbers  for  their 
furs.  Hie  flesh  of  the  muskrat  is  prized  in  these  regions  by  the  Indians^ 
as  a  delicacy.  We  have  been  present  at  these  highly  flavored  repasts, 
when  the  peculiar  smell  of  the  animal  perfumed  the  cabin. 

At  the  sources  of  the  Missinippi,  Missouri,  Yellowstone,  Platte,  White 
Arkansas  and  Red  rivers,  and  on  all  their  tributaries,  that  have  courses 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  great  object  of  pursuit,  both  by  the  hunters 
and  trappeii,  white  and  savage,  is  the  beaver.    It  is  the  chief  source  of 
gain  to  the  savages;  their  dependence  for  their  supply  from  the  whites  of 
arms,  ammimkion,  blankets,  strouding,  traps,  whiskey,  and  all  objects  of 
n&ii^ssity  aod  desire.     To  tliese  lonely  and  sequestered  regions,  repair 
himdieds  of  white  hunlere,  who  hunt  for  subsistence,  and  trap  for  gain* 
They  make  their  way  in  companies  of  armed  partnerships,  fitted  out,  as 
a  kind  of  guerillas.     Sometimes  a  pair  of  sworn  friends  hunt  together. 
Theie  are  not  a  few,  who  repair  alone  to  these  solitary  streams  and 
QMMinlains.     Outlawry,  avarice,  necessity,  and  appetite  for  lawless  and 
mivestrained  and  unwitnessed  roving,  constant  exposure  and  danger,  the 
absolute  need  of  relying  alone  upon  their  own  peiaoq^  strength  and 
resources,  create  a  very  singular  compound  of  asioni^ng  quickness  of 
perception,  and  a  reckless  confidence  in  their  own  prowess.     We  have 
seen  more  than  one  hunter  of  this  cast  incurably  attached  to  a  solitnde 
of  labor  and  danger,  compared  with  which  Robinson  Cnisoe^s  sojourn  on 
his  island  was  bu^  a  mere  pastoral  experiment.    They  furnish  an  impres- 
sive proof  that  there  is  no  mode  of  life  intrinsically  so  repulsive  and 
painful,,  bat  man  may  become  reconciled  to  it  by  habit.     A  lonely  hunte-:*, 
cast  upon  the  elements,  with  nothing  but  prairies  and  mountains  in  view, 
without  bread  or  salt,  and  every  hour  in  jeopardy  ftom  beasts  and  savages, 
amidst  scenery  and  dangers,  that  would  naturally  tend  to  raise  the  heart 
to  God,  trusting  to  no  divinity,  but  his  knife  and  his  gnn,  building  all 
his  plans  for  the  future  on  his  traps,  swarding  the  footstep  of  man 
imprinted  ut  the  sand  an  object  of  calculating  appndisnBion,  and  almost 
equally  dreading  the  face  of  the  white  man  and  the  savage,  in  situations 
thus  lonely  and  exposed,  braves  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  ices  of 
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winter^  the  grizzly  bear,  and  robbers  of  bis  own  race,  and  the  savages, 
for  years.  When  he  has  collected  a  sufficient  number  of  packs  of  beaver, 
he  falls  a  hollow  tree,  slides  it  into  some  full  mountain  stream,  and 
paddles  down  the  thousand  leagues  of  the  Missouri ,  and  is  seen  bustling 
about  the  streets  of  St.  Louis,  to  make  bargains  for  his  furs.  There  are 
very  simple  and  obvious  marks,  by  which  to  class  these  packs,  according 
to  tlieir  quality  and  value.  The  more  northern  the  range  of  the  animal, 
the  more  valuable  is  the  fur;  and  in  the  same  parallel,  those  that  live  in 
mountain  streams  are  more  valuable,  than  those  Jhut  live  on  plains. 
The  habits  of  this  valuable  and  social  animal  are  well  known,  and  are 
the  same  in  this  region,  as  elsewhere.  The  packs  are  rated  by  the 
pound,  and  pass  in  many  places,  as  a  substitute  for  money.  They  are, 
in  fact,  the  circulating  medium  of  Canadian  and  Missouri  hunters, 
eourreurs  du  bois,  and  many  tribes  of  savages.  St.  Louis  is  the  centre 
of  the  fur  trade  in  this  valley. 

Gray,  grizzly,  or  white  bear,  uratis  arcticus.  His  range  is  on  the  upper 
courses  of  the  Missouri,  and  its  tributaries,  and  along  the  bases  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  brown  bear,  except  under  particular  circum- 
stances, does  not  face  man.  But  this  terrible  animal,  so  far  fitmi  fearing 
or  flying,  pursues  him,  having  less  fear  of  him,  than  any  other  beast  of 
prey.  Indian  warriors,  in  their  vaunting  war  songs,  when  they  perform 
what  is  called  'striking  the  post,'  or  rating  the  bravery  of  their  exploits^ 
recount  having  slain  one  of  these  animals,  as  no  mean  exploit,  and,  in 
fact,  as  not  inferior  to  having  slain  a  human  enemy.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  strongest  animals  of  prey,  being  out  of  comparison  larger, 
than  the  brown  bear.  Lewis  and  Clark  give  the  dimensions  of  one, 
slain  by  their  party  towards  the  sources  of  the  Missouri.  It  measured 
.round  the  head  three  feet  five  inches;  round  the  neck  three  feet  eleven 
inches ;  length  eight  feet  seven  inches  and  a  half;  round  the  fore  leg  one 
foot  eleven  inches;  length  of  talons  four  inches  and  a  half!  The 
weight  is  ifometimes  nearly  thirteen  hundred  pounds.  Like  the  lion  and 
the  tiger  on  the  African  deserts*  he  reigns,  the  ferocious  tyrant  of  these 
solitudes.  The  Crow  Indians  and  tlie  Gros  ventres^  who  live  in  the 
range  of  this  animal,  have  lost  many  of  their  bravest  warriors  by  him. 
The  white  hunters  are  shy  of  attacking  him,  except  in  companies;  and 
many  have  been  destroyed  in  the  attempt.  The  skin  of  those  in  the 
more  northern  regions  is  veiy  valuable.  It  is  rated  in  value  from  thirty 
to  fiHy  dollars.  Fortunately  he  is  not  very  swift;  and  as  he  usually  ran- 
ges in  the  timbered  regions,  and,  unlike  the  brown  bear,  does  not  climb, 
hunters  fly  him  by  moQIiting  a  tree. 

Panther,  by  the  French  called  /tgrc,  is  a  ferocious  animal  of  the  cat 
family.    They  range  the  forests,  over  all  this  valley.    They  are  of  the 
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size  of  the  laigest  dogSi  of  a  darkish  gray  color,  marked  with  black  spots. 
They  are  in*  shape  much  like  the  domestic  cat,  with  short  legs,  large 
paws,  and  long  talons.     Their  head,  too,  resembles  that  of  a  cat,  with 
whiskers  not  qaite  so  long  in  proportion.     They  purr  in  the  same  way^ 
when  they  are  in  good  humor,  and  seem  to  have  all  the  habits  of  the  cat. 
We  haye  often  heard  their  wild,  nocturnal  cry  at  the  commencement  of 
twilight  in  the  forests.     They  are  dangerous  when  wounded,  and  under 
particular  circumstances  have  been  known  to  attack  a  xsulA,   They  conceal 
themselves  among  the  branches  of  trees,  and  thence  dart  upon  their  prey. 
They  seldom  fail  to  attack  a  child,  should  they  meet  him  alone.    In  the 
country  west  of  the  Lower  Mississippi,  there  is  sometimes  seen  an  animal 
of  this  kind,  but  much  larger,  than  the  panther*    We  saw  a  skin  of  this 
animal,  killed,  we  believe,  no^  far  from  Natchez,  and  it  was  the  size  of 
a  leopard^s  skin,  and  of  a  color,  intermediate  between  the  spots  of  the 
leopard  and  the  stripes  of  the  African  tiger. — ^There  has,  probably, 
been  exaggeration,  as  to  the  size  and  numbers  of  these  animals,  in  the 
accounts  that  have  been  published  of  them.    But  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  an  animal  of  the  panther  species,  of  great  size  and  fierceness,  ranges 
these  forests,  probably  an  occasional  visitor  from  the  Mexican  regions. 

Wolf.  There  are  two  species  that  are  common — the  gray,  large, 
forest  ivolf,  and  the  prairie  wolf.  We  should  judge  the  former  to  be  lar* 
ger  than  the  Atlantic  wolf.  We  encountered  an  uncommonly  large  one^ 
in  the  finoeBts  between  Natchitoches  and  the  Sabine.  A  very  large  dog 
could  not  be  brought  to  advance  towards  him,  and  he  sat  and  eyed  us,  at 
a  few  rods  distance. 

The  prairie  wolf  is  of  a  lighter  gray,  and  not  more  than  half  the  size 
of  the  former.  They  have  sharper  noses,  and  a  form  more  reseiabling 
that  of  a  fox.  They  are  bold,  fierce,  cunning  and  mischievous  animals, 
and,  in  their  bark  and  howl,  not  easily  distinguished  from  the  domestic 
dog.  They  sometimes  travel  in  packs  on  the  prairies.  We  have  often 
heard  theur  shrill  and  sharp  bark  by  night,  from  a  cabin  on  the  prairies. 
[t  was  evidently  a  note  of  defiance  to  the  dogs  of  the  house.  The  latter 
retreat  towards  the  cabin,  evidencing  fear,  and  diminishing  their  bark  to 
a  whine,  and  finally  pawing  at  the  door  for  admission  within.  They  are 
a  most  annoying  scourge  to  the  farmer,  and,  in  fact,  the  greatest  impedi- 
ment to  the  raising  of  sheep  on  the  prairies. 

All  the  American  varieties  of  foxes,  porcupines  and  rabbits  are  com- 
mon ;  the  latter  so  much  so,  as  to  be  exceedingly  annoying  to  gardens 
and.  young  nurseries.  They  breed  in  vast  numbers  in  the  patches  of 
kazles  and  vines,  and  skirt  the  prairies  and  barrens.  Raccoons  are  very 
troublesome  to  com  fields,  and  it  is  a  sport,  preparatory  to  more  serious 
hunting,  for  boys  to  sally  out,  and  take  them  by  night. 
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Woodchucks  and  oppossums  abound,  nnd  are  generally  so  flf^  as  not 
to  be  able  to  reach  their  burrows,  if  overtaken  at  a  little  distance  from 
them.  These  animals  are  called  by  the  French,  ^cochons  du  hois,'* 
They  scald  off  the  hair,  and  dress  them,  as  roasting  pigs,  and  consider 
them  a  great  delicacy.  The  singukt  formation  of  the  oppossum  is  too 
well  known,  to  need  description;  biit  they  have  one  habit,  that  we  have 
not  seen  described.  They  seem  to  be  lazy,  reckless  and  stupid  animals; 
and  prove,  that  the  profoundest  dissimulation  may  consist  with  the 
greatest  apparent  stupidity.  It  is  familiar  to  every  one,  who  has  often 
seen  this  animal,  that  when  you  come  upon  it,  at  any  distance  from  its 
shelter,  which  is  a  hollow  tree  or  log,  instead  of  retreating  for  that  shelter, 
it  turns  on  its  side,  throws  out  its  legs  and  settles  its  body,  its  eyes,  and 
its  features  into  the  supineness  of  death.  Observers  have  remarked, 
that  the  imitation  is  perfect  in  every  part  of  the  body,  but  the  tail,  and 
that  this  retains  a  living  and  elastic  coil,  that  only  appertaias  to  life* 
Even  the  instinctive  shrewdness  of  the  dog  is  at  fault:  for  he  applies  his 
nose  to  the  animal,  and  turns  it  over,  and  passes  it  by  as  dead.  This 
astonishing  trait  of  the  instinct,  or  reasoning  of  this  sluggish  animal,  is 
transferred  by  a  figure  to  men.  In  the  common  parlance  of  the  country, 
any  one,  who  counterfeits  sickness,  or  dissembles  strongly  for  a  particu- 
lar purpose,  is  said  to  be  'possuming.^ 

Squirrels.  Gray,  black,  chesnut,  and  all  the  smaller  varieties  of  this 
animal  abound.  There  is  no  part  of  the  valley,  where  they  do  not  prey 
upon  com  fields,  adjacent  to  woods,  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  in  autumoi 
farmers  will  not  consider  it  an  object  to  furnish  a  boy  with  gun,  powder 
and  lead,  on  condition,  that  he  will  shoot  only  about  their  com  fields.  It 
is  a  cheering  spectacle  in  autumn,  to  walk  in  the  beech' and  hickory 
bottoms,  where  you  may  often  see,  at  one  luew,  half  a  dozen  of  these 
active  and  proud  little  animals,  flourishing  their  erect  and  spread  tails, 
barking  defiance  at  you,  or  each  other,  and  skipping,  as  if  by  the  aid  of 
wings,  from  branch  to  branch.  It  is  a  fact,  to  which  we  can  bear  ocular 
testimony,  that  they  cross  rivers ;  at  some  times  swimming ;  at  other  times 
on  a  chip,  or  piece  of  bark,  raising  and  spreading  their  tails,  by  way  of 
sail.  It  oflen  happens  to  these,  as  to  other  inexperienced  navigatorS| 
that  they  spread  too  much  canvass,  and  are  overset,  and  dfowned.  It  is 
related,  as  having  happened  in  the  year  1811,  that  they  esnigrated  from 
the  north  towards  the  south  by  thousands,  and  with  a  front  of  some  regu- 
larity, along  the  lower  part  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  the  whole  front  of 
Indiana.     Thousands  were  drowned,  in  attempting  to  cross  the  Ohio. 

The  skunk  is  common,  and  is  oftener  met,  than  east  of  the  mountains; 
but  in  other  respects  is  the  same  bold  animal,  and  possessing  the  same 
reliance  upon  his  peculiar  kind  of  defence. 
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GopbeT}  a  species  of  mole,  more  than  twice  the  size  of  i}[}e  common  field 
iDoIe.  It  burrows  in  the  prairies;  and  there  are  immense  tracts  covered 
with  the  little  hillocks  made  by  the  earth  which  tliey  have  dug  from  their 
burrows.  They  have  an  exquisitely  soft,  fine  fur,  of  cerulean  color;  and 
they  have  on  each  side  of  their  jaws  a  pouch,  or  skinny  bag,  of  consider- 
able size,  which  is  usually  seen  distended  with  the  dirt  which  they  are 
transporting  from  their  holes.  They  prey  on  the  bulbous  roots  of  flowers^ 
on  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables,  and  are  particularly  destructive  to 
young  orchards,  killing  the  trees  by  gnawing  off  a  complete  circle  of 
bark  round  the  body,  near  the  roots.  The  mounds  which  they  raise,  bxe 
serious  impediments  in  the  way  of  driving  carts  and  carriages  over  the 
theatre  of  their  operations. 

An  animal  confounded  with  this,  but  not  the  same,  inhabits  the  shores 
aJoDg  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  is  called  the  salamander.  It  is  of  the 
size,  and  in  some  respects,  the  appearance  of  a  common  rat.  It  is  ne?er 
seen  abroad  by  day.  It  is  a  fierce  and  fighting  little  animal,  when  over- 
taken in  its  burrows,  and  the  wounds  inflicted  with  its  teeth  severe. 

Elk.  Large  flocks  of  these  animals  are  found  in  the  northern  limits 
of  tlie  range  of  the  buffalo.  To  our  view,  an  elk  is  no  more  than  a  veij 
large  deer,  something  exceeding  the  height  of  a  common  horse.  Their 
flesh  has  the  same  flavor  as  common  venison.  Hieir  habits  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  deer.  In  the  country  where  they  range,  hunting  them  is 
an  object  with  the  Indians,  only  secondary  to  that  of  hunting  the  buffalo. 
We  have  never  seen  the  moose  in  this  country;  but  it  is  found  in  the 
northern  and  northwestern  regions. 

Antelqpe,  a  kind  of  mountain  deer,  seen  bounding  on  the  summits  of 
the  highest  and  most  precipitous  hills  at  the  sources  of  the  Missouri. — 
They  are  described  as  being  very  fleet  and  beautiful  animals,  and  their 
flesh  is  preferred  to  that  of  the  common  deer.  Timid  as  they  are,  their 
cxoessive  curiosity  lures  them  to  tlieir  destruction.  They  gaze  upon 
man,  until,  as  if  charmed,  they  seem  arrested  to  the  spot,  and  in  this  way 
are  sometimes  killed. 

Mountoin  sheep,  an  animal,  that,  like  the  former,  inhabits  mountaius, 
choosing  for  its  range  the  most  remote  and  inaccessible  at  the  sources  of 
the  Missouri.'  They  have  horns  of  prodigiouB  size;  and  are  rather  larger 
than  the  deer*  They  are  covered  with  a  wool,  like  fur,  in  some  parts 
white,  and  in  others  brownish.  Their  range  is  so  solitary,  and  diflicult 
oi*  access,  that  they  are  not  often  killed. 

Prairie  dog,  ardamys  ludoviciana.  This  animal  has  leceived  its  absuid 
name  firom  the  supposed  similarity  of  its  peculiar  cry,  or  note,  to  t^ 
barking  of  a  dog.  In  other  respects  there  is  little  resemblance  to  that 
animal.    It  b  of  reddish  brown  colorj  intersper*^  with  some  gray  and 
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black.  The  color  of  the  underside  of  the  body  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
■kunk.  It  has  rather  a  wide  and  large  head,  short  ears,  black  whiskers, 
and  a  sharp  and  compressed  nose.  It  something  exceeds  twice  the  size 
of  a  common  gray  squirrel.  One  of  them  measured  jfrom  the  tip  of  the 
nose  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail  nineteen  inches.  Like  the  beaver  they 
are  social  and  gregarious,  Ifving  on  the  dry  prairies  in  large  communities, 
some  of  which  occupy  a  circuit  of  miles.  They  live  in  burrows;  and 
at  the  entrance  there  is  a  mound,  formed  by  the  earth  which  they  bring 
up  in  the  excavation.  In  whatever  direction  they  move,  they  have  well 
beaten  highways,  from  which  every  impediment  is  carefully  removed. 
There  are  several  occupants,  probably  all  of  the  same  family,  of  one  bur- 

• 

row.  In  mild  vi^eather  they  are  seen  sporting  about  the  nK>uths  of  their 
habitations,  and  seem  to  have  much  of  the  sprightliness,  activity,  and 
spirit  of  defiance  of  the  squirrel.  At  the  apprehended  approach  of  danger 
they  raise  that  peculiar  bark,  from  which  tliey  have  derived  their  name. 
On  the  nearer  approach  of  danger  they  relinquish  their  vaporing,  and 
retreat  to  their  dens.  They  are  said  seldom  to  require  drink,  and  to  re- 
main torpid  in  their  burrows  through  the  winter.  When  overtaken  away 
from  its  home,  this  little  animal  shows  all  the  impotent  fierceness  of  a 
•mall  cur.  But  when  taken,  it  easily  domesticates  and  becomes  gentle 
and  affectionate.* 

Birds.  This  valley,  embracing  all  the  varieties  of  the  climate  of  the 
country  east  of  the  mountains,  might  be  supposed  to  have  the  same  birds, 
and  those  birds  the  same  habits.  The  former  is  true,  and  the  latter  is 
not.  We  have  noted  no  birds  in  the  Atlantic  country  that  we  have  not 
seen  here.  We  have  many  that  are  not  seen  there;  and  those  that  are 
common  to  both  regions  have  not  the  same  habits  here  as  there.  We 
have  no  doubt,  that  cultivation  and  the  habitancy  of  civilized  men  nffect 
the  habits,  and  even  the  residence  of  birds.  There  are  many  in  the  noora 
populous  and  cultivated  regions  beyond  the  mountains,  that  seem  to  be* 
long  to  orchards  and  gardens,  and  that  appear  to  exult  and  be  at  home 
only  in  the  midst  of  fruit  arbors,  and  groves  reared  by  art  an4  luxury. 
It  is  remarked  in  the  more  populous  and  cultivated  districts  of  the  West 
Aat  in  proportion  as  the  wilderness  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  apple, 
pear,  peach,  and  plum  trees,  and  fruit  gardens,  the  birds,  which  cheered 
the  infancy  of  the  immigrants,  and  whose  notes  are  associated  in  recol- 
lection  with  the  charms  of  youthful  existence,  and  the  tender  remem- 
brances of  the  natal  spot,  and  a  distant  and  forsaken  country,  are  found 
among  the  recent  orchards.  Every  immigrant,  especially  who  was  reared 
in  New  England,  remembers  the  magpie,  or  boblink,  the  bird  of  half- 
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foimed  leaYeSy  of  planliog,  and  the  freshness  of  spring-  He  remembeit 
(o  have  heard  them  chattering  in  the  woods,  almost  to  tiresomeness.— 
Thej  are  occasionally  seen  in  the  middle  -and  northern  regions  of  this 
valley.  Th^y  are  seldom  heard  to  sing,  and  are  only  known  by  the  lover 
of  nature,  who  hears  in  the  air,  as  they  pass  over  his  head,  the  single 
note  which  they  utter  at  the  East,  when  they  are  leaving  that  country. 
Some  years  since,  in  Missouri,  we  saw  a  number  of  the  males^  gathered 
on  a  spray,  in  the  midst  of  a  low  prairie,  of  a  sunny  morning,  after  a 
white  frost.  They  were  chattering  away  in  their  accustomed  styles-— 
But  they  did  but  half  carry  out  the  song  that  we  used  to  hear  in  the 
meadows  of  New  England,  leaving  a  painful  break  [in  the  middle,  and 
reminding  us  of  the  beautiful  passage  in  the  Psalms,  touching  the  exikt 
on  the  streams  of  Babylon. 

Robin,  turdus  ndgratorius.  The  robin  red-breast,  in  the  northern 
Atlantic  country,  is,  more  than  any  other,  the  bird  of  orchards  and  gar- 
dens, and  is  there  almost  identified  with  the  domestic  affections  of  man. 
This  delightful  bird,  in  many  places  protected  from  the  gun  by  public 
feeling,  sings  there  such  an  unpretending  and  yet  sweet  songj  that  the 
inhabitants  need  not  regret  wanting  the  nightingale.  In  the  West  thui 
bird  makes  annual  visits;  and  is  seen  in  the  autumn,  the  winter  and  spring, 
but  never,  at  least  in  tlie  southern  parts  of  the  valley,  in  the  summer. 
Thousands  winter  in  Louisiana,  and  perch  by  night  in  the  thick  cane 
brakes,  and  are  killed  with  a  stick.  In  the  middle  regions,  they  visit  the 
country  in  the  autumn,  to  feed  on  the  berries  of  the  spice  wood,  lawntM 
hemgoin.    They  are  recently  heard  beginning  to  sing  in  the  orchards. 

The  thrasher,  turdus  rufus;  the  perwink,  turdua  fuscus;  and  the  blue 
bird,  are,  in  numbers,  habits,  and  song,  as  at  the  North,  except  that  the 
blue  bird  is  heard  every  pleasant  day  through  the  winter.  The  splendid 
plumage,  the  bold  habits,  and  the  shrill  scream  of  the  blue  jay,  are  alike 
&miliar  to  the  woods  of  Canada  and  the  Sabine. 

Mocking  bird,  turdus  arpheus^  vel  polyglottuSf  is  seen  in  the  middle 
and  southern  Atlantic  States;  but  is  far  more  frequent  in  this  valley.— 
I^  S^Jj  voluble,  and  jerky  note,  imitating  that  of  all  other  birds,  and 
beard  al  all  seasons  of  the  year,  renders  it  a  delightful  tenant  of  the 
flouthem  woods.  It  breeds  in  thorn  bushes,  and  among  the  arbors  of  the 
briar  vines;  and  delights  to  sit  on  the  tops  of  chimnies,  darting  perpen* 
dicularly,  as  if  in  a  frolic,  high  into  the  air  above,  and  descending  by  the 
same  movement,  singing  its  gayest  strain  all  the  while.  It  is  a  bird  of  sober 
plumage,  and  from  its  delicat^^structure,  rather  difficult  to  rear  in  a  cage. 

Redbird,  eardmaUs  Vtrginiana.  The  range,  frequency,  and  habits 
of  this  most  beautiful  bird  are  the  same  with  the  former.  Its  note  ban 
bat  little  range.    We  bMmnttt  basid  it  sing  mott  than  fi?e  notes;  but 
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its  whistle  is  clear,  mellow  and  delightful.  It  appears  not  to  regard 
orchards,  or  human  hahitancy,  hut  pours  its  song  in  the  deep  forests. — 
The  traveller  is  cheered,  as  he  rides  along  the  bottoms,  especially  in  sunny 
mornings,  a  Her  frosts  in  the  winter,  by  hearing  this  song  softening  the 
harsh  screaming  of  the  jay.  The  male,  after  moulting,  is  of  a  most 
brilliant  scarlet,  with  a  fine  crest,  and  a  bill  of  tlie  appearance  of  ivory. 

Nightingale  sparrow,  fringUla  melodiaf  a  very  diminutive  sparrow, 
with  plain  plumage,  but  pours  from  its  little  throat  a  powerful  song,  like 
that  of  the  nightingale.  In  the  southern  regions  of  the  valley,  like  the 
mocking  bird,  this  bird  sings  through  the  warm  nights  of  summer,  except 
during  the  darkness  and  the  dawn  of  morning. 

Gk>ldfinch,  turdus  aurocapiUus,  We  have  doubted,  if  this  were  the 
same  bird  with  that,  so  called,  in  the  Atlantic  country.  It  is  not  so 
brilliant  in  plumage,  and  has  not  exactly  the  dame  whistle;  but  is  here  a 
gay  and  cheering  bird  in  appearance  and  note.  It  builds  the  same  hang- 
ing nest,  with  the.  bird,  so  called,  at  the  north. 

Parroquet,  psiUacus  CarolifnenM,  These  are  birds  of  the  parrot ' 
clasS)  seen  from  latitude  40^  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Their  food  is  the 
fruit  of  the  sycamore,  and  their  retreat  in  the  hollow  of  that  tree.  They 
are  a  very  voracious  bird,  preying  on  apples,  grapes,  and  figs,  and  all 
kinds  of  fruit.  They  fly  in  large  flocks,  and  are  seen  in  greatest  numbers 
before  a  storm,  or  a  great  change  in  the  weather.  They  have  hooked,  ivory 
bills,  a  splendid  mixture  of  burnished  gilding  and  green  on  the  heads,  and 
their  bodies  are  soft  and  yet  brilliant  green.  Their  cry,  as  they  are  flying, 
is  shrill  and  discordant.  They  are  said  to  perch,  by  hanging  by  their 
liill  to  a  branch.  When  they  are  taken,  they  make  battle,  and  their 
liooked  bill  pounces  into  the  flesh  of  their  enemy.  They  are  very  annoy- 
ing to  fruit  orchards,  and  in  this  respect, a  great  scourge  to  the  farmer. 
We  have  seen  no  bird  of  the  size,  with  plumage  so  brilliant.  They 
impart  a  singular  magnificence  to  the  forest  prospect,  as  they  are  seen 
darting  through  the  foliage,  and  among  the  white  branches  of  the 

sycamore. 

Owls.    A  great  many  varieties  of  this  bird  are  found  here.    Their 

booting  and  screaming,  in  every  variety  of  tone  and  sound,  often  imita- 

ting  the  cry  of  human  distress  and  laughter,  and  sometimes  the  shrieks 

of  a  babe,  are  heard  over  all  this  valley  in  the  deep  forests  and  l)ottom8. 

We  have  heard  forty  at  a  time  on  the  lower  courses  of  the  Mississippi. 

Among  the  varieties  of  the  hawk  and  eag^e  class,  the  bald  eagle  is 
oflen  seen  soaring  above  the  cliffii,  or  the  deep  forests. 

Swans,  geese,  ducks  of  a  great  many  kinds,  herons,  cormonnts, 
pelicans  and  sand-hill  cranes,  are  the  common  and  well  known  migra- 
ting, water  Amb  of  tUs  ooaiitry«~Tbe  noiis  of  tbeir  eoantless  flockn^ 
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as  tbey  journey  throagh  the  air  in  the  spring,  to  the  sonrces  of  the  great 

rivers  and  lakes,  and  in  autumn,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  one  of  the 

most  familiar  sounds  to  the  ear  of  an  inhahitant  of  the  West,  and  is  one 

of  his  strongest  and  pieasantest  associations  with  ispring  and  autumn. 

The  noise  of  migrating  geese  and  ducks,  at  those  periods,  is  also  familiar 

to  the  ear  of  an  Atlantic  inhabitant*     That  of  the  swans,  pelicans  and 

cmnes  is  peculiar  to  this  valley.    The  swan  is  well  known  for  its  statelt* 

ness  and  brilliant  white.     Its  migrating  phalanxes  are  in  perfectly  regular 

forms,  as  are  those  of  the  geese.    They  sometimes  join  forces,  and  fly 

intermixed  with  each  other.     Their  noise,  on  the  wing,  is  like  the  distant 

sound  of  a  trumpet.    They  are  killed  on  the  rice  lakes  at  the  north,  in  the 

summer,  and  in  the  Gulf  and  its  neighboring  waters  in  the  winter.    The 

younger  ones  are  as  fine  (or  the  table,  as  geese.    The  older  ones  are 

coarse  and  tough«    They  are  of  use  for  their  fine  quills,  feathers  and  down. 

Sand-hill  crane,  gru8  Canadensis^  is  a  fine,  stately  bird,  as  majestic 

in  the  water,  as  a  swan,  and  considerably  taller;  of  a  perfectly  sleek, 

compact  and  oily  plumage,  of  a  fine  grayish  white  color.    They  are  seen 

in  countless  numbers,  and  not  being  of  sufficient  use  to  be  the  pursuit 

of  the  gunner,  they  probably  increase.     We  have  seen  in  the  prairie 

between  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  at  the  point  of  junctiolt^  acres 

covered  with  them,  in  the  spring  and  autumn.     They  seem,  at  a  distance 

like  immense  droves  of  sheep.     They  migrate  in  company  with  the 

pelicans;  and  it  is  an  interesting  spectacle,  that  during  their  migrations 

they  are  seen  for  days  together,  sailing  back  and  forward  in  the  upper 

regions  of  the  air,  apparently  taking  the  amusement  of  flying  evolutions, 

and  ottering  at  the  same  time  a  deep  cry,  which  is  heard  distinctly, 

when  the  flocks  are  so  high  in  the  air,  as  not  to  be  seen,  or  only  seen 

when  their  white  wings  are  discerned,  as  specks  of  snow,  from  their 

being  in  a  particular  position  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  pelican  is  a  singular  water  fowl,  with  an  ivory  bill,  extremely 
white  plumage,  larger  in  appearance,  but  not  so  heavy,  as  a  full  grown 
Canadian  goose.  They  frequent  the  lakes  and  sand  bare  of  the  rivers, 
during  their  migrations,  in  inconceivable  numbers.  Flocks  of  them, 
reaching  a  mile  in  length,  passing  over  the  villages,  are  no  unusual  spec- 
tacle. Below  their  beak,  or  bill,  they  have  a  pouch,  or  bag,  ^ich  will 
contain,  it  is  said,  two  quarts.  In  the  autumn,  when  associated  with 
the  swans,  geese,  brants,  ducks,  cranes  and  loons,  on  the  sand  bare  of  the 
rivers,  from  their  incessant  vociferousness,  they  are  very  annoying  com- 
pam'ons  to  the  inmates  of  boats,  who  lie  lo,  and  wish  to  find  sleep. 

This  being  a  country  of  long  rivere,  of  frequent  lakes  and  bayous,  and 
ihiggish  waters,  and  marshy  inlets  of  the  sea,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  it 
wwdd  be  expected,  as  is  the  fieict,  that  itwould  be  the  home  of  vast  num- 
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ben  and  vaheties  of  water  fowls.  No  waters  on  the  globe  show  gieater 
numbers  and  varieties,  than  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  the  winter,  when 
these  fowls  take  shelter  in  the  bayous,  swamps  and  prairies  of  Louisiana, 
they  are  killed  in  great  numbers  by  the  French  and  Indians.  Water 
fowls  are  abundant  and  cheap  in  all  the  markets.  Their  feathers  and 
quills  are  an  object  of  some  importance  in  commerce.  From  the  double 
annual  migrations  of  the  water  fowls,  the  inhabitants  of  the  middle  regions 
of  the  valley  have  biennial  harvests  of  them. 

-  Pigeons  sometimes  are  seen  in  great  flocks.  Their  social  and  grega- 
rious habits  incline  them  to  roost  together,  and  their  places  of  resort  are 
called  ^pigeon  roosts.^  In  these  places  they  settle  on  all  the  trees  for  a 
considerable  distance  round,  in  such  numbers,  as  to  break  off  the  branches. 

Turkey,  mdeagrU  gaUipavo.  The  wild  turkey  is  a  fine,  large  bird 
of  brilliant,  blackish  plumage.  It  breeds  with  the  domestic  one;  and 
when  the  latter  is  reared  near  the  range  of  the  former,  it  is  sure  to  be 
enticed  into  the  woods  by  it.  In  some  places  they  are  so  numerous,  as  to 
be  easily  killed,  beyond  the  wants  of  the  people.  We  have  seen  more  than 
an  hundred  driven  from  one  com  field.  The  Indians,  and  the  western 
sportsmen,  learn  a  way  to  hunt  them,  by  imitating  the  cry  of  their  young. 

Partridge,  tetrao  perdix,  the  same  bird,  which  is  called  quail  in  New 
England.  They  breed  in  great  numbers  in  the  settled  regions,  and, 
much  as  they  are  hunted,  increase  with  the  population.  They  are  brought 
in  great  numbers  to  the  markets;  and  are  not  unfrequently  taken,  as  they 
are  crossing  the  rivers,  on  the  steam  boats.  One  of  the  standing  amuse- 
ments  of  the  country  is  to  take  them,  by  driving  them  into  a  net. 

Pheasant  is  the  same  bird,  which  is  called  partridge  in  New  England* 
It  is  not  so  common  in  this  country,  as  in  that.  It  is  something  mora 
brilliant  in  its  plumage. — Though  not  often  seen,  it  is  firequently  heard 
drumming  on  the  logs  in  the  deep  forests. 

Prairie  hen,  tetrtio  pratensis,  is  seen  in  great  flocks  in  the  prairies  of 
Missouri  and  Illinois,  in  the  autumn.  It  is  rather  larger  than  the  domes- 
tic hen.  In  flight,  it  appears  like  the  pheasant  and  partridge,  and  is  a 
beautiful  bird.  It  lights  on  barns,  and  hovers  about  com  fields.  When 
the  com  is  not  gathered,  until  in  the  winter,  as  often  happens  in  the 
West,  flocks  of  these  birds  are  apt  to  prey  upon  it.  It  is  easily  tamed 
and  domesticated.    The  flesh  has  the  flavor  and  color  of  the  wild  pigeon. 

Hunters  assert,  that  there  is  another  bird  of  the  pheasant  class,  at  the 
sources  of  the  Missouri,  of  tlie  size  of  a  turkey. 

Humming-bird,  trochUui,    They  are  of  two  colors— -olive  and  green. 

RxPTiLBB.  Animals  of  the  serpent,  turtle  and  frog  class  do  not 
materially  difo  from  tboeo*  of  the  same  parallels  in  the  Atlantic  country. 
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All  the  varieties  of  the  rattle  snakci  erotalua  horridvs,  are  seen,  in 
aome  places  in  pernicious  abundance.  The  yellow  rattle  snake  is  the  ^ 
largest  of  the  species.  It  is  sometimes  seen,  as  large  as  a  man^s  leg, 
and  from  six  to  nin^  feet  in  length.  A  species  of  small  rattle  snake  is 
sometimes  seen  in  great  numbers  on  the  prairies.  It  is  said,  in  the  regions 
&r  to  the  west,  to  consort  with  prairie  dogs,  and  to  inhabit  the  same 
buqpows.  There  is  a  very  troublesome  species,  called  snappers,  or  ground 
rattle  snakes.  They  travel  in  the  night,  and  frequent  roads  and  house 
paths. 

The  copper  head  is  a  terrible  serpent,  deemed  to  inflict  a  more  dan- 
gerous bite,  than  the  rattle  snake;  it  inhabits  the  same  region,  but  is  not 
so  common  as  the  former.  It  has  a  dirty  brown  color;  and  when  it  has 
recently  shed  its  skin,  some  parts  of  its  body  resemble  burnished  copper, 
whence  it  derives  its  name.     It  is  of  a  smaller  size  than  the  rattle  snake 

Moccasin  snake.  There  are  three  or  four  varieties  of  this  serpent, 
inhabiting  the  southern  country.  The  upland  moccasin  has  many  aspects 
in  common  with  the  rattle  snake,  but  is  a  serpent  still  more  repulsive  in 
appearance.  They  are  sometimes  of  great  size ;  and  their  fang  teeth  are  the 
largest  and  longest  that  we  have  seen.  They  are  most  often  seen  basking 
among  the  bastard  cane.  The  water  moccasins,  as  their  name  imports, 
are  water  snakes.  The  largest  variety  resembles  the  water  snake  of  the 
Atlantic  country.  It  has  a  very  large  flat  head,  and  is  thence  called  by 
the  French,  ^teU  pUa?  It  opens  its  upper  jaw  at  right  angles  to  the 
under  one.  It  has  a  ground  colored,  scaly  back;  and  in  point  of  venom, 
it  is  classed  with  the  rattle  snake.  There  is  another  species  of  the 
moccasin,  rarely  sepn  out  of  the  water,  of  a  brilliant  copper  color,  with 
annular,  gray  stripes,  marking  off  compartments  at  equal  distances. 

Brown  viper,  or  hissing  snake.  It  is  of  a  dirty  brown  color,  from  six 
to  eight  inches  long;  with  a  body  large  in  proportion,  and  terminating 
abruptly  in  a  sharp  tail.  When  angry,  their  backs  change  color,  and 
their  beads  flatten,  and  dilate  to  twice  the  common  extent,  and  their 
hiss  is  like  that  of  a  goose.  They  are  extremely  ugly  animals;  and 
though  very  diminutive,  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  most  venomous  class. 
We  confined  one  by  a  stick  across  its  back,  and  it  instantly  bit  itself  in 
two  or  three  places.  We  gave  it  liberty,  and  observed  its  movements. 
It  soon  became  very  much  swollen,  and  died . 

Horn  snak^.  Judge  BuUit,  of  Arkansas,  informed  us  that  he  killed 
one  of  these  serpents  in  his  smoke  house.  He  described  the  serpent  as 
of  a  moderate  size,  blackish  color,  and  with  a  thorn  in  the  tail,  resem- 
bling that  of  a  dunghill  cock.  From  its  movements,  he  judged  it  to  be 
its  weapon  of  defence.  We  have  heard  others,  who  have  killed  or  seen 
this  serpent,  describe  it.    We  have  heard  many  of  the  common  reports  of 
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itB  deadly  venom,  but  never  have  known  a  single  attested  proof;  and  we 
consider  them  all  entirely  fabulous. 

We  have  neither  the  information,  nor  space,  to  enable  us  to  be  minute 
in  our  catalogue  and  description  of  these  loathsome  and  dreaded  reptiles. 
We  have  seen  six  or  eight  species,  that  we  never  saw  in  the  Atlantic 
country,*  and  we  consider  the  southern  parts  of  this  region  more  infested 
with  serpents  than  that.  Perhaps  we  might  except  from  this  remark^the 
southern  Atlantic  country.  Wherever  the  population  becomes  dense, 
the  swine  prey  upon  them  and  they  quickly  disappear.  The  most  per- 
manent and  dangerous  resorts  of  these  reptiles  are  near  the  basis  of  rocky 
and  percipitous  hills,  about  ledges  and  flint  knobs,  and,  in  the  lower  and 
southern  country,  along  the  bayous,  and  near  those  vast  swamps,  that 
cannot  be  inhabited  for  ages.  People  are  often  bitten  by  these 
terrible  animals.  The  pain  is  excruciating;  and  the  person  that  is  badly 
bitten,  swells,  and  soon  becomes  blind.  The  more  venomous  of  the 
serpents  themselves  become  blind,  during  the  latter  part  of  summer. 
They  are  then,  of  course,  less  apt  to  strike  their  aim;  but  th^  bite,  at 
this  period,  is  more  dangerous.  The  people  suppose  this  blindness 
occasioned  by  the  absorption  of  their  own  poison  into  their  system. 

Whether  it  be,  that  the  numerous  remedies,  that  are  prescribed  here, 
are  really  efficacious,  or  whether,  as  to  us  appears  more  probable,  the 
bite  of  these  venomous  reptiles  is  not  fatal,  unless  the  poison  is  conveyed 
into  some  leading  vein,  from  whatever  cause  it  be,  it  so  happen,  that  few 
fatalities  occur  from  this  cause.  We  have  seen  great  numbers,  that  have 
been  bitten  by  rattle  snakes,  or  copper  heads,  or  moccasins ;  and  we  have 
never  seen  a  fatal  case.  We  read,  indeed,  of  a  most  tragical  occurence* 
more  horrible  in  the  relation,  than  the  ancient  fiction  of  Laocoon*  An 
immigrant  fiunily  inadvertently  fi^ed  their  cabin  on  the  shelving  declivity 
of  a  ledge,  that  proved  a  den  of  rattle  snakes.  Warmed  by  the  first  fire 
on  the  hearth  of  the  cabin,  the  terrible  reptiles  issued  in  numbers,  and 
of  course  in  rage,  by  night  into  the  room,  where  the  whole  family  slept. 
As  happens  in  those  cases,  some  slept  on  the  floor,  and  some  in  beds. 
Tlie  reptiles  spread  in  every  part  of  the  room,  and  mounted  on  every 
bed.  Children  were  stung  in  the  arms  of  their  parents,  and  in  each 
other^s  arms.  Imagination  dares  not  dwell  on  the  horrors  of  such  a  scene. 
Most  of  the  family  were  bitten  to  death;  and  those,  who  escaped,  finding 
the  whole  cabin  occupied  by  those  horrid  tenants,  hissing,  and  shaking 
their  rattles,  fled  from  the  house  by  beating  off*  the  covering  of  the  roof, 
and  escaping  in  that  direction. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  remedies  that  are  prescrib- 
ed here,  for  the  bite  of  these  reptiles.    It  is  a  received  maxim,  that  the 
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application  of  T^tile  alkali,  internally,  and  to  the  wound,  neutralizes 
the  poison,  and  is  a  certain  cure. 

Of  harmless  serpents,  this  country  has  the  usual  varieties, — as  the 
green,  garter,  chicken,  and  coach-whip  snakes. 

We  have  often  seen  the  glass  snake,  with  a  body  of  the  most  lustrous 
brifiiance.  A  stroke  across  the  back  sepirates  the  body  into  a  number 
of  pieces.  Each  of  theso  pieces  preserves  for  some  time  the  power  of 
locomotion,  and  colitinues  to  move.  The  people  believe,  that  these 
pieces  soon  meet,  and  unite,  and  become  as  before  the  separation. 

Bull,  or  prairie  snake,  is  one  of  great  size,  and  horrid  appearance.  It 
is  common  on  the  prairies,  lives  in  holes  in  the  ground,  and  runs  at  the 
passing  traveller  with  a  loud  hiss;  but  if  he  stands,  it  instantly  retreats 
to  its  hole.  It  is  perfectly  harmless;  though  such  is  its  size,  boldness 
and  formidable  appearance,  that  it  is  long,  before  the  resident  in  these 
legions  gets  over  his  horror  of  it. 

Lizards,  laeerta.  Ugly  animals  of  this  kind  are  seen,  in  greater  or 
less  numbers,  in  all  the  climates.  They  are  found  under  cotton  logs,  and 
are  dug  from  the  rich  ancf  muddy  alluvions.  These  last  are  lazy  and 
kMithsome  animals,  and  are  called  Aground  puppies^.  We  never  saw  any 
disposition  in  them  to  bite.  Common  small  lizards  are  frequent  in  the 
southern  districts,  running  along  the  logs  and  making  jnst  such  a  sound 
u  the  rattle  snake,  when  he  gives  bis  warning. 

There  are  va  rieties  of  small  chameleons.  They  are  apparently  harmless 
animals;  though  when  we  have  caught  them,  they  showed  every  disposi- 
tion to  bite.  They  will  change  in  half  an  hour  to  all  the  colors  of  the 
prism.  Green  seems  to  be  their  favorite  color,  and  when  on  a  green  tree, 
that  is  their  general  hue.  While  in  this  color,  the  under  part  of  their 
neck  becomes  a  beautiful  scarlet.  Their  throat  swells,  and  they  emit  a 
sharp  note,  like  that  of  one  of  the  larger  kinds  of  grasshoppers,  when 
singing.  We  have  placed  them  on  a  handkerchief,  and  they  have  gradu- 
ally assumed  all  its  colors.  Placed  oh  a  black  surface,  they  become 
blown;  anil  .they  evidently  suffer  while  under  this  color,  as  is  manifested 
by  uneasy  movements,  and  by  strong  and  quick  palpitations,  visible  to 
the  eye.  They  are  very  active  and  nimble  animals,  three  or  four  inches 
in  length. 

Scorpions  are  lizards  of  a  larger  class,  aiid  flatter  heads.  They  are 
.  animals  of  an  ugly  appearance,  and  are  deemed  very  poisonous.  We 
could  not  learn,  however,  that  any  person  had  been  known  to  be  bitten 
by  them.  When  attacked,  they  show,  indeed,  the  anger  and  the  habits  of 
serpents,  vibrating  a  fiery  and  forked  tongue,  and  biting  with  great  fury 
at  the  stick,  which  arrests  tiiera. 

11 
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What  is  here  called  tarantula,  is  a  huge  kind  of  spider,  estimated  to 
inflict  a  dangerous  bite. 

The  copper  colored  centipede  is  of  cylindrical  form,  and  oftentiines 
of  the  size  and  length  of  a  man's  finger.  A  family  is  said  to  have  been 
poisoned,  by  taking  tea,  in  which  one  of  them  had  been  inadvertently 
boiled. 

Alligator  is  the  most  terrible  animal  of  this  class.  This  large  and 
powerful  lizard  is  first  seen  in  numbers,  in  passing  to  the  south,  on  the 
Arkansas, — that  is  to  say,  a  little  north  of  SdP;  and  this  is  its  general 
northern  limit  across  the  valley.  Vast  numbers  are  seen  in  the  slow 
streams  and  shallow  lakes  of  Florida  and  Alabama;  but  they  abound 
most  on  Red  River,  the  Mississippi  lakes,  and  the  bayous  west  of  that 
river.  Forty  have  been  seen  at  one  time  on  a  muddy  bar  of  Red  River. 
Qn  these  sleeping  waters,  the  cry  of  a  sucking  pig  on  the  banks  will  draw 
a  shoal  of  them  from  their  muddy  retreats  at  the  bottom.  The  largest 
measures  something  more  thai^  sixteen  feet  from  the  snout  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tail.  They  have  at  tiroes,  especially  before  stormy 
weather,  a  singular  roar,  or  bellow,  not  exactly,  as  Bartram  has  describ- 
ed it,  like  distant  thunder, — but  more  like  the  half  suppressed  roarings  of 
a  bull.  When  moving  about  on  their  customary  vocations  in  the 
water,  they  seem  like  old  logs  in  motion.  In  fine.weather  they  doze  in 
Ustlessness  on  the  sandbars.  Such  is  their  recklessness,  that  they  allow 
the  people  on  the  passing  steam  boats  to  come  within  a  few  paces  of 
them.  The  ascent  of  a  steam  boat  on  an  alligator  stream,  at  the  proper 
season,  is  a  continual  discharge  of  rifles  at  them.  A  rifle  ball  will  glance 
from  their  bodies,  unless  they  are  hit  in  a  particular  direction  and  place. 
We  witnessed  the  shots  of  a  man,  who  killed  them  nine  times  in  ten. 
Tbey  are  not,  like  tortoises,  and  other  amj^ibious  animals,  tenacious  of 
life,  but  bleed  profusely,  and  immediately  expire,  when  mortally  wounded. 
They  strike  with  their  tails,  coiled  into  the  section  of  a  circle ;  and  this 
blow  has. great  power.  The 'animal  striken,  is  by  the  same  blow  pro- 
pelled towards  their  mouth,  to  be  devoured.  Their  strength  of  jaws  is 
prodigious,  and  they  are  exceedingly  voracious.  They  have  large,  ivory 
teeth,  which  contain  a  cavity,  sufliciently  large  to  hold  a  musket  charge 
of  powder,  for  which  purpose  they  are  commonly  used  by  sportsmen. 
The  animal,  when  slain,  emits  an  intolerable  smell  of  musk ;  and  it  is 
asserted,  that  its  head  contains  a  quantity  of  that  drug.  They  will 
sometimes  chase  children,  and  would  overtake  them,  were  it  not  for  their 
inability  to  make  lateral  movements.  Having  few  joints  in  their  body, 
and  very  short  legs,  they  cannot  readily  turn  from  a  straight  forward 
direction.  Consequently,  they  who  understand  their  movements,  avoid 
them  without  difficulty,  by  turning  ofi*  at  right  angles,  and  leaving  the 
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sniniJil  to  moye  forward,  under  its  impulse  in  that  direction.  Indeed, 
they  are  by  no  means  so  dangerous,  as  they  are  commonly  reputed  to  be. 
It  is  said,  they  will  attack  a  negro  in  the  water,  in  preference  to  a  white. 
But  they  are  chiefly  formidable  to  pigs,  calves  and  domestic  animals  of 
that  size.  They  are  rather  objects  of  terror  from  their  size,  strength,  .and 
ugly  appearance,  and  from  their  large  teeth  and  strong  jaws,  than  from 
the  actual  injuries,  which  they  have  been  known  to  inflict.  The  female 
deposits  a  great  number  of  eggs,  like  a  tortoise,  in  a  hole  on  the  sandbars, 
and  leaves  them  to  be  hatched  by  the  ardors  of  the  sun  upon  the  sand. 
When  they  are  hatched,  the  turkey  buzzards  and  the  parents  are  said 
alike  to  prey  upon  them.  Instinct  prompts  them  for  self  preservation 
to  plunge  into  the  water.  The  skin  of  the  alligator  is  valuable  for  the 
tanner. 

Tortoises.  There  are  the  usual  varieties  of  the  Atlantic  country. 
The  sof%  shelled  mud-tortoise  of  the  lakes  about  New  Orleans,  and  west 
of  the  Mississippi  is  said  to  be  not  much  inferior  to  the  West  India  sea 
turtle  for  the  table.  Epicures,  who  are  dainty  in  their  food,  consider  the 
flesh  a  great  delicacy. 

The  lower  part  of  this  valley  is  a  land  of  lakes,  marshes  and  swamps; 
and  is  of  course,  prolific  in  toads,  frogs,  and  animals  of  that  class. 

The  bull  frog,  rana  boana  vel  pipens.  The  deep  notes  of  this  animal 
are  heard  in  great  perfection  in  the  swamps  back  of  New  Orleans. 

Murena  siren  is  a  very  singular  animal,  as  fnr  as  we  know,  undescribed 
by  naturalists.  It  somewhat  resembles  the  lamphrey,  and  is  nearly  two 
feet  in  length.  It  seems  intermediate  between  the  fish  and  the  lizard 
class.  It  has  two  short  legs,  placed  near  the  head.  It  is  amphibious, 
and  penetrates  tlie  mud  with  the  facility  of  crawfish. 

Crawfish.  There  are  vast  numbers  of  these  small,  fresh  water  lobsters 
every  where  in  the  shallow  waters  and  low  grounds  of  this  country.  By 
penetrating  the  levee  of  the  Mississippi,  they  have  more  than  once  made 
those  little  perforations  that  have  imperceptibly  enlarged  to  crevasses,  by 
which  the  inundation  of  the  river  has  been  let  in  upon  the  coantry. 

In  the  pine  barrens  of  Florida,  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  is  found  an 
animal,  apparently  of  the  tortoise  class,  commonly  called  a  gauffre.  It 
has  a  large  and  thick  shell,  and  burrows  to  a  great  depth  in  the  ground. 
It  is  of  pTodigious  power  and  strength,  and  resembles  in  many  respects 
the  loggerhead  turtle. 

The  ichthyology  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  its  watere,  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  waters  west  of  it,  and  of  the  northern  lakes  and  their 
waters,  has  not  been  scientificallv  explored.  We  are  able  only  to  give 
that  of  the  Ohio  and  iu  waters,  as  explored  and  described  by  Mr.  Rafin- 
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esque.  We  remark,  however,  that  the  fishes  of  all  the  western  waters 
are  yery  similar,  and  that  the  classes  of  this  table  iDclude  most  of  the 
fishes  that  are  found  in  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 

Thoraic  Fibhbb.  Salmon  perch,  perca  s€dmonea,  A  fine,  qwtied 
fisb,  from  one  to  three  feet  long;  flesh  white,  tender  and  well  flavored. 
Vulgar  name,  Ohio  Salmon  • 

Golden  eyed  perch,  perca  ckrysaps.  Rock  bass.  An  exceUent  table 
fish  not  oAen  taken. 

Black  dotted  perch,  perca  nigro  punctata*  Black  bass.  Found  on 
the  lower  waters  of  the  Ohio. 

Bubbler,  amhlodan*  Bufialo  perch.  Found  in  all  the  waters  of  the 
Ohio*  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  singular  grunting  noise  which  it 
makes,  a  noise,  which  is  familiar  to  every  one,  who  has  been  much  on  the 
Ohio.     It  is  a  fine  fish  for  the  table,  weighing  from  ten  to  thirty  pounds. 

Dotted  painted  tail,  caUiurus  punctatus.  Bride  perch,  or  painted  tail. 
A  smaU  fish,  from  four  to  twelve  inches  long;  not  very  common  in  the 
Ohio.     More  common  in  the  small  tributaries. 

Gilded  sun  fish,  ichihelis  macrochira.  A  beautiful  fish,  three  or  four 
inches  long,  common  in  the  Ohio  and  its  waters. 

Blue  sun  fish,  ichthelis  cyaneUa,    Hardly  so  large,  as  the  former. 

Red  eye  sun  fish,  ichikelia  erythraps.  Red  eyes. — Length  three  to 
eight  inches. 

Eared  sun  fish,  ichthelis  atirita.  Sun  fish.  Length  from  three  to 
twelve  inches. 

Big  eared  sun  fish,  ichthelis  megalotis.  A  fine  small  fish.  Length 
from  three  to  eight  inches.  Common  in  the  waters  of  Kentucky.  Vul- 
gar name,  red  belly. 

River  bass,  lepomis.  Common  in  the  Ohio  and  its  waters,  and  easily 
taken  with  the  hook. 

Pale  bass,  lepomis  pallida.    Yellow  bass.     From  four  to  ten  inches. 

Streaked  cheeks,  lepomis  trifasciata.  Yellow  perch;  one  of  the  best 
kinds  of  table  fish.  Length  from  one  to  two  feet.  Common  in  the  Ohio 
and  its  waters. 

Brown  bass,  lepomis  flexuolaris.  Black  perch.  Length  from  one  to 
two  feet.    Like  the  former,  a  fine  fish. 

Trout  bass,  lepomis  salmonea.  Brown  trout.  Length  from  six  to 
twenty-four  inches.     Delicate  and  white  flesh. 

Spotted  river  bass,  lepomis  notata.  Same  vulgar  name  with  the 
former,  and  commonly  considered  the  same  fish.  Diflers  from  it  in  many 
respects. 

Sun  fish  river  bass,  lepomis  ichtheltrides.  White  bass.  Length  from 
fear  to  eight  inches. 
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Gold  ring  promoKis,  jN-^Mioian*  anmiiarU.  Silver  perch.  Length  from 
three  to  six  inches. 

Red  eye,  aglocewtnu.  Green  bass.  A  very  beautiful  fish,  from  three 
to  twelve  inches  long. 

White  eyed  barbot,  pogoMioma  leucapa.  Bearded  sun  fish. .  A  very 
beautiful  fish,  twelve  inches  long,  and  sometimes  weighs  a  pound. 

Hog  fish,  ethcattoma.    Hog  bass.    length  from  three  to  nine  inches. 

Bass  hog  fish,  etheostoma  calliura.     Minny  bass. 

Fox  tail  hog  fish,  eiheotUma  fabeUeiia.    Fox  tail. 

Black  hog  fish,  etheostoma  nigra.    Black  minny.     A  very  small  fish. 

Blunt  nose  hog  fisli,  etheostoma  hlemundes,  A  very  singular  looking, 
small  fish. 

Common  hog  fish,  etheostoma  caprodes-  Length  from  two  to  six 
inches. 

Abdominal  Fishes.  Ohio  gold  fish,  dromolotus  chrysocolor,  Ohio 
iiiad.  Length  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches.  Is  seen  in  the  spring 
from  Cincinnati  to  the  falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Spotted  gizzard,  dorottoma  rot4Ua,  Hickory  shad.  Length  nine  to 
ten  inches. 

Ohio  gold  herring,  notemigonus  auratus.  Gold  herring.  Length  fi^m 
four  to  eight  inches.     Flesh  tolerably  good. 

False  herring,  hyodon.  Herring.  Five  species.  .Not  at  all  like  the 
herring  of  the  Atlantic  waters.     Tolerable  fish  for  the  table. 

Salmoj  trout.  This  species  is  found  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  the  Ohio.  The  vvbite  fish  of  the  lakes  has  been  sometimes 
classed  in  this  class,  and  has  been  said  to  be  found  on  the  head  waters  of 
the  Wabash  and  the  Miami. 

Alleghany  trout,  salmo  AUeghaniensis,  Found  on  the  mountain 
brooks  of'the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela.  Length  eight  inches.  Fine 
for  the  table.     Take  the  bait  like  all  this  species,  with  a  spring. 

Black  trout,  salmo  mgreseens.  Rare  species.  Found  on  the  waters 
of  Laurel  Hill.     Length  six  inches. 

Minny,  minmdus.  Bait  fish.  Of  these  diminutive  fish,  there  are  a 
vast  number  in  the  difiereot  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  Sixteen  species 
have  been  noted  on  the  Ohio.  The  larger  kinds  of  them  bear  the  name 
of  riiiner. 

Gold  head  shiner,  luxUus  chrysocephalus.  Gold  chub.  Length  six 
inches. 

Kentucky  diiner,  hixilus  Kentuckiensis.     Red  tail.     Fine  fish  bait. 

Yellow  shiner,  luxius  interruptus.  Yellow  chub.    Three  inches  in  length. 

Big  black  chub,  semotilus  dorsalis.  Big  back  minny.  Length  three 
to  six  inches. 
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Big  head  chub,  semotilus  sephaUts.  Big  mouth.  Length  from  six  to 
eight  inches. 

Silver  side  -fall  fisl),  rutilus  plagyrus.  Silver  side.  Length  from  four 
to  six  inches. 

Baiting  fall  fish,  rutilus  compressus.     Length  from  two  to  four  inches. 

Anomal  fall  fish,  rutilus  anamalus.     Length  three  inches. 

Red  minny,  rutilus  ruber,  A  beautiful,,  small,  red  fish,  two  inches  in 
length. 

Black  headed  flat  head.     Length  three  inches. 

Ohio  carp  sucker.  Length  from  one  to  three  feet.  Good  for  the  table. 
Taken  with  the  hook,  seine  or  spear. 

Buflalo  carp  sucker.  Found  on  the  lower  waters  of  the  Ohio.  Vulgar 
name,  buffalo  perch.  One  foot  in  length.  One  of  the  best  fish  for  the 
table. 

Brown  buffalo  fish,  ccUostomus  babalus.     One  of  the  best  fishes  in  the 
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western  waters,  and  found  in  all  of  them.     Length  from  two  to  three  feet, 
and  weighing  from  ten  to  thirty  pounds. 

Black  buffalo  $sh,  catostomus  niger^     Found  in  the  lower  waters  of 
the  Ohio  and  in  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi.     Sometimes  weighs  fifty 
pounds. 

Olive  carp  sucker.  A  variety  of  the  former.  Not  so  good  for  the 
table.     Commonly,  called  carp. 

Sailing  sucker,  catostomus  velifer.  Skim  back.  Length  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  inches. 

Mud  sucker,  catostomus  xanthopus.  Length  from  six  to  ten  inches. 
Flesh  verv  soft. 

Black  faced  sucker,  catostomos  mdanops.  Black  sucker.  Length 
from  four  to  six  inches. 

Black  back  sucker,  catostomus  mdanotus.  Blue  sucker.-  Length 
eight  inches. 

Red  tail  sucker,  catostomus  erythrus.    Red  horse.    Length  one  foot. 

Kentucky  sucker,  catostomus  Jlexuosus.  Common  sucker.  Ten  to 
twelve  inches  long.     Bites  at  the  hook,  and  is  fine  for  the  table. 

Big  mouthed  sucker,  megastomus.  Brown  sucker.  Taken  with  the 
seine. 

Pittsburgh  sucker,  catostomus  Duquesfii,  White  sucker.  Length 
fifteen  to  twenty  inches.  Found  in  the  Ohio,  near  Pittsburgh.  Good 
for  the  table. 

Long  sucker,  catostomus  elongatus.  Brown  sucker.  Length  fifteen 
to  twenty  inches.  Of  the  same  quality,  and  found  in  the  same  watera 
with  the  former. 
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Black  suckrely  cyeleptus  nigrescens*    Rarely  seen  in  the  Ohio  and 

Missouri.     Fine  for  the  table.     Length  two  feet. 

Cat  fish,  ptmelodus.  This  is  the  most  common  fish  in  all  the  western 
waters.  Twelve  species  have  already  been  noted  in  the  Ohio.  The  vari- 
eties are  very  numerous  in  the  waters  west  of  that  river. 

They  are  without  scales,  and  of  all  colors  and  sizes.  Their  mouths, 
when  open,  are  circular.  They  are  easily  taken  with  a  hook.  They  re- 
ceive their  English  name  from  the  nois^  which  they  make,  when  at  rest, 
a  noise  very  similar  to  the  purring  of  a  cat,  and  one  of  the  most  familiar 
to  those  who  are  used  to  the  western  waters. 

Spotted  cat  fish,  sUurus  maculosus.  White  cat  fish.  Length  from 
one  to  three  feet.     Flesh  good. 

Blue  cat  fish,  pimelodus  cerulescens.  They  have  been  taken,  weighing 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

Silver  cat  fish,  pimelodtis  argyrttf. 

Clammy  cat  fish,  pimelodua  viscosu^. 

Clouded  cat  fish,  pimelodus  ncculosus* 

Yellow  cat  fish,  pimelodus  caprius. 

Black  cat  fish,  pijnelodus  melas. 

Yellow  headed  cat  fish,  pimelodus  xanthocephalus. 

Mud  cat  fish,  pimelodus  limosus^ 

Mud  cat,  pilodictis.  Mud  fish.  Bun'es  itself  in  the  mud.  Some-- 
times  weighs  twenty  pounds  Bites  at  the  hook,  and  is  good  for  the 
table. 

Yellow  back,  noturus  jlava.  Commonly  confounded  with  the  yellow 
cat  fish;  but  is  a  difiiSrent  fish. 

Ohio  toter,  hyperteliwn  macroptemm'  Length  two  or  three  inches. 
Makes  itself  a  cell  by  surrounding  its  place  with  pebbles;  hence,  from 
the  Virginia  word  *tote,'  to  carry,  called  a  toter. 

Ohio  ribband  fish,  sarchisus  viitaius-  Length  from  six  to  twelve  inches. 
Gar  fish. 

Pike,  esox.  We  have  noted  a  great  many  species  of  pikes  in  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  their  waters.  They  are  called  pike,  pickerel 
and  jack  fish ;  and  perfectly  resemble  the  fish  of  the  same  names  in  the 
Atlantic  waters.  The  Indians  of  the  Wabash  and  the  Illinois  call  them 
piccaimau*     The^  are  of  all  sizes,  from  half  a  pound  to  twenty  pounds. 

Esox  vittcUus,  jack  fish.     White  pickerel.     Length  sometimes  five  feet. 

Gar  fish,  lepiosteus.  There  are  a  great  many  varieties  in  the  western 
country.  The  alligator  gar  is  sometimes  eight  feet  in  length ;  and  is 
strong,  fierce,  voracious,  and  formidable  not  only  to  the  fish,  which  he 
devours  by  tribes,  but  even  to  men,  who  go  into  the  water  near  him. 
Their  scales  will  give  fixe  with  the  steel.     They  are  not  used  for  the  table ; 
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but  whether  this  be  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  skinDing  them,  or  to  the 
badness  of  the  flesh,  we  know  not. 

Duck  bill  gar  fish,  lepiosteus  platostomus.  Length  sometimes  four 
feet.     Taken  with  the  book  or  the  spear;  and  is  good  for  the  table« 

White  gar  fish,  lepiosteus  alhus.  Length  four  to  six  feet.  Resembles 
the  pike  in  shape. 

Ohio  gar  fish,  lepiosteus  oxyeus.  Length  six  feet.  Rarely  seen;  and 
not  good  for  the  table.  "^ 

Long  bill  gar  fish,  lepiosteus  longirostris.     Length  forty  inches. 

Devil-jack-diamond  fish,  litholepis  adamantinus.  This  is  the  monster 
of  the  Ohio.  It  is  rarely  seen  as  high  as  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  and  proba- 
bly lives  in  the  Mississippi.  Length  from  four  to  ten  feet.  One  was 
caught,  which  weighed  four  hundred  pounds.  It  is  extremely  voracious; 
and  like  the  alligator  gar  fish,  or  lepiosteus  feroxj  its  scales  will  give  fire 
with  the  steel.  % 

Apodial  Fishes.  ^^  Broad  tail  eel,  angwUa  latieauda.  Length  frcnn 
two  to  four  feet. 

Black  eel,  anguilla  attcrima.  Same  length  as  the  former;  and  fine  for 
the  table. 

Yellow  bellied  eel,  anguiUa  xarUhomdas,  Length  from  two  to  three 
feet. 

Yellow  eel,  angttilla  lutia.  Length  two  feet.  This  is  the  best  of  the 
species  for  the  tabic. 

Atelosian  Fishes.  Sturgeon,  accipenser.  There  are  six  species 
found  in  the  Ohio. 

Spotted  sturgeon,  accipenser  maeulosus.     Length  two  feet. 

Shovel  fish  sturgeon,  accipenser  pUUorynchnus*  Shovel  fish*  Length 
two  to  three  feet.     Weight  twenty  pounds.     Tolerable  for  the  table. 

Fail  sturgeon,  accipenser  serotimus.  Length  five  to  six  feet.  Indi^ 
ferent  for  the  table. 

Ohio  sturgeon,  accipenser  Okioensis.     Length  three  to  four  feet. 

Big  mouth  sturgeon,  accipenser  macrostama,  .  Length  four  feet.  Good 
for  the  table.     Very  large  mouth. 

Flat,  nose  double  fin,  dinectus  truncatus.  Length  two  feet.  Skin 
thick  and  leathery. 

Western  spade  fish,  polyodon  folium^  is  not  eaten.  ?  liCngth  from  one 
to  three  feet. 

Toothless  paddle  fish,  plaiinostra  edentula*  Length  three  to  five  feet^ 
and  sometimes  weighs  fif^y  pounds.  Indififerent  for  the  table*  The  spa- 
tula is  cunei-form,  eight  to  twelve  inches  long,  and  used  for  digging  in 
the  mud. 
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Oourd  fiah  sturgeoo,  aedipenger  laghumusi  Gourd  fish*  Longth 
two  to  three  feet. 

MlMiflBippi  saw  fish,  priHis  MissisnppieimM.  Length  three  to  six 
feet*  Twenty-six  long  sharp  teeth  on  either  sidei  in  the  form  of  a  iaW{ 
and  is  commonly  shown  in  museums. 

Spotted  horn  fish,  proceros  maeulatus.  Length  two  to  three  foet* 
Horn  one  fourth  the  length  of  the  body. 

The  fish  of  the  western  rivers  are  generally  decried  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  Atlantic  waters.  •  The  comparison  has  not  heen  fiurly 
institnted.  The  former  are  all,  except  those  hereafter  described — as  be- 
longing to  the  market  of  New-  Orleans,  fish  of  fmh  waters;  the  latter 
chiefly  of  the  sea.  Fresh  water  fish,  in  general,  will  not  rie  with  thoea 
of  the  sea.  The  comparison  being  between  the  fresh  water  fish  of  the 
one  country  and  the  other,  the  latter  are  as  good  as  the  former.  The 
shad  and  salmon  of  the  Atlantic  waters,  it  is  true,  are  no  where  found, 
though  we  have  fish  that  bear  the  same  name.  -iPhose  fine  fish  have 
their  general  habitancy  in  the  sea.  The  trout  of  Louisiana  and  FloridH 
is  not  the  same  with  the  fine  fish  of  that  name,  that  is  taken  in  the  cold 
mountain  streams  of  the  northern  country  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  a  fisii  of 
llie  perch  class,  beautifully  marked  with  golden  stripes,  and  taking  bait 
with  a  spring,  like  the  trout.  It  weighs  from  one  to  four  pounds.  It  ii 
a  fine  flavored,  solid  fish  for  the  table*  No  angling  can  compare  with 
that  of  this  fish  in  the  clear  pine  wood  streams  of  the  southern  divisions 
of  this  country.     With  fish  bait  a  barrel  may  be  taken  in  a  few  houn. 

Cat  fish  of  the  Mississippi,  aiXunu  MississippietuUf  diflfers  considers^ 
My  from  that  of  the  Ohio*  It  is  oflen  taken,  weighing  over  an  hundred 
pounds. 

Bofialo  of  the  Mississippi,  huhalus  Missisaippiensiaj  is  larger,  and  has 
a  different  appearance  from  that  of  the  Ohio.  They  are  taken  in  inmiensi 
quantities  in  the  sieadows  and  lakes  of  the  Mississippi,  and  greatly  re« 
semble  the  Atlantic  shad. 

Perch,  perea  macuUUaj  is  a  fine  fish,  weighing  from  three  to  five 
pcHinds. 

Bar  fish,  perca  argeniea,  are  taken  with  a  hook.  They  go  in  aboals 
in  the  southern  running  waters.  They  weigh  from  one  to  three  pounds^ 
and  are  beautifully  striped  with  brown  and  silver. 

DrmnVTOck  fish,  sheepV  head,  &x.,  are  large  and  fine  fish,  taken  in  the 
lakes  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  that  are  partially  mixed  with  salt  water, 
and  so  saline,  as  not  to  be  potable.  They  correspond  in  siie  to  the  eod 
and  haddodf  of  the  Atlantic  country;  and  are  among  the  most  common 
U)  in  the  market  of  New  Orieam. 
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Spade,  or  shovel  fish,  pladrostra  edeniula^  a  mud  fish  of  the  middle 
regions  of  the  valley,  found  in  muddy  lakes.  They  weigh  from  ten  to 
fifty  pounds,  are  without  scales,  and  have  in  advance  of  their  mouths,  a 
smooth,  bony  substance,  much  resembling  an  apothecary^s  spatula,  from 
six  inches  to  a  foot  in  length,  and  two  or  three  inches  in  width.  Its  uaoj 
ai^rently,  is  to  turn  up  the  mud  in  order  to  find  subsistence.  They  are 
extremely  fat,  and  are  taken  for  their  oil.  We  have  never  remarked  this 
fish  in  any  museum,  although  to  us  the  most  strange  and  whimsical  look- 
ing ftih  we  have  seen. 

The  pike  of  these  waters  is  precisely  the  same  fish,  as  is  taken  with 
that  name  in  the  Atlantic  streams.  A  fine  fish  of  this  species^  called 
piccannaUj  is  taken  in  the  Illinois  and  the  upper  waters  of  the  Wabash* 

We  have  seen  one  instance  of  a  horribly  deformed  animal,  apparently 
intermediate  between  the  class  testudoy  and  fishes*  It  was  in  a  water  of 
the  Washita,  and  we  had  not  a  fair  opportunity  to  examine  it.  It  is  called 
toad  fish;  has  a  shelf/ like  a  tortoise;  but  has  the  other  aspects  of  a  fish. 
It  is  said  to  be  sufiSciently  strong,  to  bear  a  man  on  its  back;  and  from 
the  account  of  those,  who  have  examined  it,  this  animal  must  be  a  singu- 
lar hi9U8  nature. 

Alligator  gar,  a  fish,  shaped  like  a  pike;  but  still  longer,  rbunder  and 
swifter.  Its  dart  equals  the  flight  of  birds  in  rapidity*  It  has  a  long, 
round  and  pointed  mouth,  thick  set  with  dharp  teeth.  Its  body  is  covered 
with  scales  of  such  a  texture,  as  to  be  impenetrable  by  a  rifle  bullet, 
and,  when  dry,  to  make  fire  with  steel.  It  is  a  fish  of  most  outlandish 
appearance,  weighing  from  fiAy  to  two  hundred  pounds.  It  i»  a  terrible 
and  voraqious  animal,  biting  asunder  whatever  it  can  embrace  in  its  long 
mouth;  and  is  to  us,  who  have  seen  it  in  waters,  where  we  bathed,  a  fiit 
more  formidable  animal,  than  the  alligator.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  shark 
of  rivers. 

The  fish  of  the  gulf  shore  are  of  a  very  peculiar  character.- '-'being  taken 
in  shallow  lakes,  principally  composed  of  fresh  water,  but  having  outlet* 
into  the  gulf,  through  which,  when  the  wind  blows  strongly  from  the 
south,  the  sea  water  is  forced  to  such  a  degree,  as  that  they  become  salt* 
The  fiush  possess  an  intermediate  character,  between  those  of  fresh  and 
■alt  water. 

Some  of  the  kinds  and  sizes  of  tlie  cat  fish  are  fine  for  the  table.  The 
fishes  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  generally,  are  tough,  couiBe, 
laige  and  unsavory.  The  trout,  so  called,  and  the  bar  fish,  are  fine.  The 
piccannau,  perch,  and  other  fish  of  the  Illinois,  are  represented,  as  excel- 
lent; and  in  that  river,  they  are  taken  in  great  abundance.  A  line,  here 
called  a  Urot  line,^  drawn  across  the  mouth  of  the  Elinois,  where  it  enters 
the  Mississippi,  with  hooks  appended  at  regular  distances,  took  five  hun. 
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dred  pounds  in  a  night.  We  have  taken  in  Big  Creek,  a  water  of  the 
Washita,  seventy-five  trout  in  two  hours  with  the  hook.  Except  the  trout, 
the  small,  yellow  cat  Ssh,  the  pike,  the  bar  fish  and  the  perch,  the  fish  of 
the  western  waters  are  not  much  admired. 

RivEBs.    Under  this  head,  we  propose.to  describe  the  Mississippi  only, 
reserving  our  description  of  the  other  western  rivers,  until  we  treat  of 
die  states  and  regions,  in  which  they  principally  run.     The  Mississippi 
imparts  a  name  and  a  character  to  the  valley.     It  has  been  described  with 
a  frequency  and  minuteness,  to  give  any  new  attempt  at  delineating  it 
an  air  of  triteness  and  repetition.     But  the  very  idea  of  this  noble  stream 
is  invested  with  an  interest  and  grandeur,  which  will  cause,  that  a  faithful 
account  of  it  can  never  become  trite  or  tedious.     It  is,  in  some  respects, 
die  noblest  river  in  the  world, — draining  a  larger  valley,  and  irrigating  a 
more  fertile  region,  and  having,  probably,  a  longer  course,  than  any  other 
stream.     €k>ntrary  to  the  general  analogy  of  very  ..large  rivers,  it  bends 
from  north  to  south,  and  traverses  no  inconsiderable  section  of  the  globf. 
It  commences  in  many  branches,  that  rise,  for  the  most  part,  in  wild  rice 
lakes;  but  it  traverses  no  great  distance,  before  it  has  become  a  broad 
stream.     From  itB  commencement,  it  carries  a  wide  expanse  of  waters^ 
with  a  current  scarcely  perceptible,  along  a  marshy  bed.      At  other  tintiet 
its  fishes  are  seen  darting  over  a  white  sand,  in  waters  alifiost  as  transpa- 
rent as  air.'  At  other  times,  it  is  compressed  to  a  narrow  and  rapid 
current  betweerT  high  and  hoary  lime  stone  blufl&.     Having  acquired  io 
a  course,  following  its  meanders,  of  three  hundred  miles,  a  width  of  half 
a  mile,  and  having  formed  its  distinctive  character,  it  precipitates  its 
waters  down  tho  Falls  of  St.  Anthony. — Thence  it  glides,  alternately 
through  beautiful  meadows  and  deep  forests,  swelling  in  its  advancing 
march  with  the  tribute  of  an  hundred  streams.     In  its  progress  it  receives 
a  tributary,  which  of  itself  has  a  course  of  more  than  a  thousand  leagues. 
Thence  it  rolls  its  accumulated,  turbid  and  sweeping  mass  of  waters 
through  continued  forests,  only  broken  here  and  there  by  the  axe,  in 
lonely   grandeur  to  the  sea.    No  thinking  mind  can  contemplate  this 
mighty  and  resistless  wave,  sweeping  its  proud  course  from  point  to  point, 
curving  round  its  bends  through  the  dark  forests,  without  a  feeling  of 
sublimity.    Tlie  hundred  shores,  laved  by  its  waters;  the  long  coiirse  of 
its  tributaries,  some  of  which  are  already  the  abodes  of  cultivation,  and 
others  pursuing  an  immense  course  without  a  solitary  dwelling  of  civil* 
ized  man  on  their  banks;  the  numerous  tribes  of  savages,  that  now  roam 
on  its  borders;   the   affecting  and  imperishable  traces  of  generations, 
that  are  gone,  leaving  no  other  memorials  of  their  existence,  or  materials 
for  their  history,  than  their  tombs,  that  rise  at  frequent  intervals  along  its 
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banks;  the  diiDi  but  glorious  anticipations  of  the  future; — these  are 
subjects  of  contemplation,  that  cannot  but  associate  themselves  with  the 
new  of  this  river. 

It  rises  in  high  table  land,  though  the  country,  at  its  source,  has  the 
aspect  of  a  vast  marshy  valley*  A  medium  of  the  different  authorities, 
touching  the  point  of  its  origin^  gives  it  to  be  in  latitude,  47^  47'.  Tra- 
fellers  and  authorities  differ,  too,  in  the  name  of  the  lake,  or  reservoir, 
where  it  is  supposed  to  commence.  Some  name  Turtle  lake,  and  some 
Leech  lake,  as  its  source.  The  truth  is,  that  in  speaking  of  the  source 
of  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  the  Nile,  and  other  great  rivers,  readers 
are  only  amused  with  fictions  and  names.  Of  a  nameless  number  of 
tributaries,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say,  which  carried  the  most  water, 
or  had  the  greatest  length  of  course,  or  best  merited  the  honor  of  being 
considered  the  par^it  stream.  A  great  number  of  streams,  rising  in  the 
same  plateau,  and  interlocking  with  the  waters  of  Red  River,  and  the 
other  streams  of  lakiq^  Winnipeck,  unite  to  form  the  St.  Peter^s  and  the 
Mississippi.  Different  authorities  assign  to  these  rivers  such  different 
IMunes,  that  we  should  rather  perplex,  than  instruct  our  readers,  by 
potting  down  names  as  having  more  authority  than  others.  The  St 
Peter^s,  the  principal  upper  branch  of  the  Mississippi,  has  been  scientlh 
fically  and  faithfully  explored  by  the  gentlemen  of  Long^s  expedition. 
The  St  Peter^s  receives  ten  or  twelve  tributaries,  some  of  them  consid- 
ttable  streams,  before  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi.  The  principal  ci 
these  are  called  Spirit,  Beaver,  Yellow,  Medicine,  Red  Wood,  Aux  Liaids 
and  Blue  Earth  rivers  on  the  west  side,  and  Miawakakong  and  Epezvier 
from  the  east*  The  principal  river  of  the  west  fork  of  the  Mississippi  is 
the  river  de  Corbeau.  The  otner  fork,  before  its  junction  with  the  main 
fiver,  receives  Deer,  Meadow,  Swan  and  Savannah  rivers.  Below  Cedar 
and  Muddy  rivers,  between  45°  and  46°,  there  are  strong  rapids.  Between 
Qiem  and  the  fklls,  are  Crow  and  Rum  rivers. 

With  the  common  propensity  of  travellers  to  exaggerate,  the  Falls  of 
0t  Anthony,  until  very  recently,  have  been  much  overrated.  Instead  of 
the  extravagant  estimates  of  the  French  writers,  or  the  fall  of  fifty 
ibeC  assigned  to  them  by  more  modem  authorities;  the  real  fall  of  the 
Mississippi  here  is  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  feet  of  perpendicular 
descent.  Though  it  has  not  the  slightest  claim  to  compare  with  that  of 
Niagara  in  grandeur,  it  furnishes  an  impressive  and  beautiful  spectacle 
in  the  loneliness  of  the  desert  llie  adjoining  scenery  is  of  the  moat 
atriking  and  romantic  character;  and  as  the  traveller  listens  to  the  sokmn 
roar  of  the  fidls,  as  it  sinks  into  feeble  echoes  in  the  forests,  a  thrilling 
flloiy  is  told  him  of  the  love  and  despair  of  a  young  Dacota  lAdiaii 
fpoman,  who,  goaded  by  jealousy  towards  her  husband,  who  had  taken 
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another  wife,  placed* her  young  children  in  a  canoe,  and  chanting^the 
lemerobrances  of  love  and  broken  vows,  precipitated  herself  and  her 
infants  down  the  falls.  Indians  are  always  romancers,  if  not  poeti. 
Tbehr  traditions  say,  that  these  ill-fated  beings,  together  with  their  canoe,' 
80  perished,  that  no  trace  of  them  was  seen.  But  they  suppose,  that  her 
spirit  wanders  still  near  this  spot,  and  that  she  is  seen  on  sunny  moming% 
carrying  her  babes  in  the  accustomed  manner,  bound  to  her  bosom,  and 
still  mourning  the  inconstancy  of  her  husband. 

Above  the  falls,  the  river  has  a  width  of  five  or  six  hundred  yards. 
Immediately  below,  it  contracts  to  a  width  of  two  hundred  yards;  and 
there  is  a  strong  rapid  for  a  considerable  distance  below.  Ninety  milee 
below  the  falls,  and  between  44^  and  45°,  it  receives  Rapid  and  St.  Croix 
rivers;  the  former  from  the  west,  and  the  latter  from  the  east.  The  St. 
Craix  is  reputed  to  have  a  beatable  course  of  two  hundred  miles,  and 
rises  in  lakes  not  far  from  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior. 

Near  44°,  from  the  west,  comes  in  Cannon  River,  a  tributary,  which 

enters  nof  far  above  the  northern  extremity  of  Lake  Pepin.    This  is  no 

more  than  an  enlargement  of  the  river.    It  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water, 

of  some  miles  in  length,  and  broadening  in  some  places,  from  one  to 

three  miles  in  width*     Nearly  at  iia  lower  extreim'ty,  it  receives  the 

Chippeway  from  the  east,  with  a  boatable  course  of  about  an  hundred 

miles.    Between  Lake  Pepin  and  the  parallel  of  43°,  come  in  three  or 

four  inconsiderable  rivers,  of  which,  Buffalo,  Bluff  and  Black  rivers,  from 

the  east,  are  the  principal.    Between  43°  and  42°  are  Root,  Upper  laway 

and  Yellow  rivers  from  the  west,  and  La  Croix  and  Bad  Axe  rivers  from 

the  east 

Ouisconsin  River  comes  in  from  the  east,  about  the  parallel  of  42^, 

and  near  that  very  noted  point  on  the  river,  Prairie  du  Chien.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  considerable  tributaries  above  the  Missojuri.  It  has  a  boata- 
ble course  of  more  than  two  hundred  miles,  and  interlocks  by  a  very 
short  portage  with  Fox  River,  that  empties  into  Green  Bay  of  Lake  Mich« 
igan.  In  its  progress  towards  the  Mississippi,  this  river  receives  nine  or 
ten  considerable  streams.  It  is  the  liquid  highway  of  passage  for  the 
Canadian  traders,  trappers  and  savages,  from  Mackinaw  and  the  lakes  to 
the  immense  regions  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri.  A  little  below 
this,  comes  in  Turkey  River  from  the  west,  and  La  Mine  from  the  east. 
It  is  so  named,  from  its  traversing  the  country  of  the  Illinois  lead  mines* 
Lead  ore  is  dug  here,  at  Dubuque^s,  and  other  lead  mines,  particularly 
on  River  du  Feve,  or  Fever  River,  probably,  with  greater  ease,  and  m 
more  abundance,  than  in  any  other  country.  These  mines  are  found  on 
a  range  of  hills,  of  which  the  Smoky  Mountains  are  the  highest  points. 
On  the  oi^x)aite  side,  comes  in  Tete  de  Mort.    A  range  of  hiUs,  that 
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Stretches  across  the  river  towards  the  Missouri,  is  probably,  all  a  country 
of  lead  mines;  for  we  have  seen  beautiful  specimens  of  lead  ore,  dug  near 
the  Missouri,  where  this  range  of  liills  strikes  that  river. 

A  little  below  the  parallel  of  41%  comes  in  from  the  west,  the  Wapi- 
sipinacon,  a  river  of  some  magnitude  and  a  considerable  length  of  course. 
On  the  same  side,  a  little  lower  down,  comes  in  the  Little  Soutoux;  and 
atill  lower  from  the  east,  comes  in  Rock  River,  a  very  considerable  lim- 
pid and  beautiful  river,  celebrated  for  the  purity  of  its  waters,  and  the 
fineness  of  its  fish.     The  lands  in  its  vicinity  are  fertile.     Among  its 
principal  tributaries  are  the  Kishwake  and  Pektanons.    Near  the  entrance 
of  this  river  into  the  Mississippi,  is  the  United  States^  garrison,  Fort 
Armstrong.     This  river,  like  the  Ouisconsin,  has  an  easy  communication 
bj  a  portage  with  Lake  Michigan,  and  is  considered  boa  table  for  a  dis* 
taince  of  two  hundred  and  forty  miles.    Below  this  river  are  long  rapids^ 
and  at  low  water,  difficult  for  large  boats  to  ascend.     A  little  lower  on 
this  river,  on  the  west  side,  comes  in  the  laway,  a  stream  of  some  magni- 
tude.    Below  the  parallel  of  41%  come  in  from  the  eastern  side,  two  or 
three  inconsidemble  streams.    Near  40°,  on  the  west  side,  and  in  the 
state  of  Missouri,  comes  in  the  Des  Moines,  the  laigest  tributary  from 
the  west  above  the  Missouri.    It  receives  itself  a  number  of  considerable 
streams,  and  enters  the  Mississippi  by  a  mouth  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  wide.    It  is  supposed  to  have  a  boatable  course  of  nearly  three 
hundred  miles;  and  it  waters  a  delightful  country.    On  the  opposite  side^ 
the  waters,  for  a  long  distance,  which  rise  near  the  Mississippi,  flow 
into  the  Illinois.    Between  the  Des  Moines  and  the  Illinois,  come  in  from 
the  west  the  Wacondah,  Fabian,  Jaustioni,  Oahahah,  or  Salt  River,  Bcsuf, 
OF  Cuivre  and  Dardenne  rivers.    These  rivers  are  from  fifly  to  an  hundred 
yards  wide  at  their  mouth,  and  have  boatable  courses  for  some  length. 

In  latitude  39°  comes  in  the  Illinois  from  the  east, —  a  noble,  broad 
and  deep  stream,  nearly  four  hundred  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  having  a 
coarse  of  about  four  hundred  miles,  and  boatable  almost  its  whole 
distance.  It  is  the  most  considerable  tributary  of  the  Mississippi  above 
the  Missouri,  interlocking,  at  some  seasons  of  the  year ,  by  one  of  its 
principal  branches,  the  Des  Plaines,  with  the  Chicago  of  Lake  Michigan, 
without  any  portage.  On  this  river,  and  some  of  the  streams  above,  the 
peccan  tree  is  found  in  its  utmost  perfection. 

A  little  below  39°,  from  the  west  comes  in  the  mighty  Missouri,  which, 
being  both  longer,  and  carrying  more  water,  than  the  Mississippi,  and 
imparting  its  own  character  to  the  united  stream  below,  some  have 
tliooght,  ought  to  have  given  its  name  to  the  river  from  the  junction. 

Below  the  Missouri,  omitting  the  nuniberless  and  nameless  small 
streams,  that  come  in  on  either  side,  as  we  have  omitted  them  above,  we 
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shall  only  notice  thoae  riveiv,  that  from  their  magnitude,  or  other  circum- 
stances, deserve  to  be  named.  The  first  river  of  any  importance,  that 
Alters  the  Mississippi  on  the  west  side  below  the  Missouri,  is  the  Mar- 
amec,  that  comes  in  twenty  miles  below  St.  Louis,  a  little  above  the 
parallel  of  36^*  It  is  nearly  two  hundred  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and 
has  a  course,  by  its  meanders,  of  two  hundred  miles* 

Nearly  in  3S^,  comes  in  from  the  other  side  the  Kaskaskia,  that  nam 
through  a  most  fertile  and  beautiful  country  in  Illinois.  It  is  eighty 
jvx6b  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  has  a  course  of  nearly  two  hundred  miles, 
great  part  of  which,  at  some  seasons  of  the  year,  is  beatable.  On  the 
opposite  side,  enter  two  or  three  inconsiderable  streams  below  St.  Gene- 
vieve; on  one  of  which,  is  a  saline,  where  considerable  salt  is  made. 
Forty  miles  below  Kaskaskia,  comes  in  from  the  east  Big  Muddy.  It  is 
a  considerable  stream,  remarkable  for  having  on  its  shores  fine  coal 
banks. — Three  miles  below,  on  the  west  side  entera  Af^le  Creek,  on 
which  used  to  be  a  number  of  villages  of  Shawnees  and  Delawares. 

Between  36^  and  37^,  on  the  east  side,  comes  in  the  magnificent  Ohioi 
called  by  the  French,  ^La  Belle  Riviere.'*  It  is  by  far  the  largest  eastern 
tributary  of  the  Mississippi*  At  the  junction,  and  for  an  hundred  miles 
above,  it  is  as  wide  as  the  parent  stream.  From  this  junction,  it  is  obvious^ 
from  the  very  long  course  of  the  Tennessee,  that  river  running  into  the 
Ohio  in  a  direction  apparently  parallel  and  opposite  to  the  course  of  the 
Mississippi,  that  we  cannot  expect  to  find  any  very  important  tributaries 
to  the  latter  river,  for  a  considerable  distance  below  the  mouth  of  Ohio^ 
on  that  side.  We  find,  in  fact,  that  the  Yazoo  is  the  only  river,  that 
enters  from  the  east,  which  deserves  mention  as  a  river  of  importance* 
Kaskinompee,  Reelfoot,  Orbian,  Forked,  Deer  and  Hatchy  are  incon- 
siderable  streams,  that  enter  from  tlie  east,  between  the  Ohio  and  the 
Chickasaw  blufli.  Wolf  River  is  of  more  importance,  has  a  considerable 
length  of  course,  and  is  fiAy  yards  wide  at  its  mouth. 

On  the  west  side,  between  35^  and  34^  enters  the  St*  Francis.  It  is 
two  hundred  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  has  a  comparative  course  of 
four  hundred  miles;  three  hundred  of  which,  on  one  of  its  foriLS,  are 
considered  beatable. 

A  little  above  34^  enters  White  River,  rising  in  the  Black  Mountains, 
separating  its  waters  from  those  of  the  Arkansas.  It  has  a  comparative 
course  of  twelve  hundred  miles,  and  enters  by  a  mouth  between  three 
and  four  hundred  yards  wide. 

Thirty  miles  below,  and  between  34^  and  33^,  comes  in  the  Aricansas, 
— ^next  to  the  Missouri,  the  largest  tributary  from  the  west.  It  entera  by 
a  mouth  five  hundred  yards  wide.    Its  waters,  when  the  river  is  full,  oie 
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of  a  dark  flame  color;  and  its  course,  including  its  meanders,  is  commonly 
computed  at  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles. 

Between  33^  and  32^,  a  little  above  the  Walnut  Hills,  in  the  state  of 
Mississippi,  enters  from  the  east  the  Yazoo,  a  river,  which  rises  in  the 
country  of  the  Indians,  and  passes  through  the  state  of  Mississippi,  enter- 
ing by  a  mouth,  between  two  and  three  hundred  yards  mde.  Below  the 
Yazoo,  on  the  same  side.  Bayou  Pierre,  Big  Black,  Golems  Creek  and 
Homochitto,  enter  the  river. 

Eighty  miles  below  Natchez,  and  a  little  above  31^,  on  the  west  side 
enters  Red  River,  which,  although  not  generally  so  wide,  as  the  Arkansasy 
probably,  has  as  long  a  course,  and  carries  as  much  water.  Immediately 
below  the  river,  the  Mississippi  carries  its  greatest  volume  of  water. 
Even  above  Red  River,  in  high  floods,  water  escapes  from  the  Mississippi 
on  the  west  side,  in  a  great  many  places,  which  never  returns;  but  not 
in  quantity  to  carry  ofi*  as  much,  as  Red  River  brings  in.  A  league  and 
a  half  below  Red  River,  on  the  same  side,  is  seen  the  first  important  bayoa, 
or  efflux,  that  b^ns  to  diminish,  and  convey  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by 
its  own  separate  channel,  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  the 
Aichafalaya,  which,  beyond  question,  was  the  ancient  bed,  by  which  Red 
River  made  its  viray  to  to  the  gulf,  without  mingling  its  waters  with  the 
Mississippi.  In  high  waters,  it  is  now  supposed  to  take  off  as  much  as 
Red  River  brings  in. 

Twenty  leagues  below,  on  the  east  side,  comes  in  Bayou  Sarah,  the 
only  stream  of  any  importance,  that  enters  below  the  outlet  of  Atchafa- 
laya*  Thence  the  effluxes  receive  all  the  watere,  that  rise  near  the 
Mississippi,  and  ara  continually  diminishing  its  volume  of  watera.  The 
next  efflux,  below  Atchafalaya,  is  Bayou  Manshac,  or  Ibberville, — an 
outlet  from  the  east  bank,  a  little  below  Baton  Rouge,  through  which,  in 
high  watera,  passes  off  a  considerable  mass,  through  lakes  Maurepasy 
Ponchartrain  and  Borgne,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

At  no  great  distance  below,  on  the  west  side,  is  another  considerable 
efflux,  Bayoii  Plaquemine ;  and  at  some  distance  below  Bayou  La  Fourche, 
a  still  more  considerable  outlet.  Thence  to  New  Orleans,  the  banks  of 
the  river  are  unbroken,  except  by  crevasses.  Below  that  city,  there  w 
no  outlet  of  any  importance,  between  it  and  the  four  mouths,  by  which 
the  Mississippi  entere  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

It  runs  but  a  little  distance  from  its  source^  tts  we  have  remaiked, 
before  it  becomes  a  considerablc(stream.  Below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
it  broadens  to  half  a  mile  in  width ;  and  is  a  clear,  placid  and  noble 
stream,  with  wide  and  fertile  bottoms,  for  a  long  distance.  A  few  niilefl 
below  the  river  Des  Moines,  is  a  long  rapid  of  nine  miles,  which,  for  a 
considerable  part  of  the  summer,  is  a  great  impediment  to  the  navigation- 
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Below  these  rafMida,  tlie  river  aflsuiriei  its  medial  width  and  character 
fit>m  that  pmnt  to  the.  entrance  of  the  Missouri.  It  is  a  still  more 
beautiful  river  than  the  CHiio,  somewhat  gentler  in  its  current,  a  third 
wider*  with  broad  and  clean  sandbars,  except  in  the  time  of  high  waten, 
when  they  are  all  covered.  At  every  little  distance,  there  are  islands, 
sometimes  a  number  of  them  parallel,  and  broadening  the  stream  to  a 
great  width.  These  islands  are  many  of  them  large,  and  have  in  the 
anmmer  season  an  aspect  of  beauty,  as  they  swell  gently  from  the  clear 
Btream,— a  vigor  and  grandeur  of  vegetation,  which  contribute  much 
to  the  magnificence  of  the  river.  The  saindbarSi  in  tile  proper  season, 
are  the  resort  of  innumerable  -  swans,  geese  and  water  fowls.  It  is  in 
general,  a  full  mile  in  width  from  bank  to  bank*  Fm  a  considerable 
distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  it  has  more  than  that  width* 
Ahoigether,  it  has,  from  its  alternate  bluffs  and  prairies,  the  calmness  and 
transparency  of  its  waters,  the  size  and  beauty  of  its  trees,  an  aspect  of 
amenity  and  magnificence,  which  perhaps,  doeb  xKit  belong  in  the  same 
extent  to  any  other  stream. 

Where  it  receives  the  Missouri,  it  is  a  mile  and  a  half  wide.  The 
Missouri  itself  enters  with  a  mouth  not  more  than  half  a  mile  wide. 
The  united  stream  below  has  thence,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio^  a  medial 
width  of  little  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  This  mighty  tributary 
seems  rather  to  diminish,  than  increase  its  width;  but  it  perceptibly 
liters  its  depth,  its  mass  of  waters,  and  what  is  to  be  regretted,  wholly 
changes  its  character.  It  is  no  longer  the  gentle,  placid  stream,  with 
smooth  shores  and  clean  sandbars;  but  has  a  furiod^  and  boiling  current, 
a  turbid  and  dangerous  mass  of  sweeping  waters,  jagged  and  dilapidated 
shores,  and,  wherever  its  waters  have  receded,  deposites  of  mud.  It 
remains  a  sublime  object  of  contemplation.  The  noble  forest  still  rises 
along  its  banks.  But  its  character  of  calm  magnificence,  that  so  delight- 
ed the  eye  above,  is  seen  no  more. 

From  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  its  medial  current  is  probably  less  than 
two  miles  an  hour,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri;  and  from  one  point  to 
the  other,  except  at  the  rapids  of  the  Des  Moines,  there  is  four  feet  water 
in  the  channel  at  the  lowest  stages.  Below  the  Missouri  its  rapidity 
should  be  rated  considerably  higher,  than  has  been  commonly  done.  Its 
medial  rate  of  advance  is  perhaps  four  miles  an  hour.  The  bosom  of  the 
river  is  covered  with  prodigious  boils,  or  swells,  that  rise  with  a  whirling^ 
motion,  and  a  convex  surface,  two  or  three  rods  in  diameter,  and  no  incon- 
siderable noise,  whirling  a  boat  perceptibly  from  its  track.  In  its  course, 
accidental  circumstances  shifl  the  impetus  of  its  current,  and  propel  it 
upon  the  point  of  an  iriand,  bend  or  sand-bar.  In  these  instances,  it 
tears  up  the  islands,  removes  the  sand4Nirs,  and  sweeps  away  the  tekider, 
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alhivial  soil  of  the  bonds,  with  all  their  trees,  and  deposits  the  spoils  in 
another  place.  At  the  season  of  higli  waters,  nothing  is  more  familiar  to 
the  ear  of  tho  people  on  that  river,  than  the  deep  crash  of  a  land*slip,  in 
which  larger  or  smaller  masses  of  the  soil  on  the  banks,  with  all  the 
trees,  are  plunged  into  the  stream.  The  circumstances,  that  change 
the  aspect  and  current  of  the  river,  are  denominated,  in  the  vpcabalary  of 
the  watermen,  chutes,  races,  diains,  sawyers,  planters,  points  of  isUndet 
wreck  heaps  and  cypress  bends.  The  divinity,  most  frequently  invoked 
by  boatmen,  seems  to  have  imparted  his  name  oAener  than  any  other  to 
the  dangerous  places  along  the  river.  The  DeviPs  race  paths,  Tea  tift>le, 
Oven,  dLC.  are  places  of  difficult  or  haiardous  navigation,  that  frequently 
occur.  They  are  serious  impediments  to  the  navigation  of  this  noble 
stream  which  is  never  navigated  safely,  except  with  great  caution.  On- 
the  immense  wreck  heaps,  where  masses  of  logs,  like  considerable  hills, 
are  piled  together,  the  numerous  wrecks  of  boats,  lying  on  their  sides 
and  sununits,  sufficiently  attest  the  character  of  the  river,  and  remain 
standing  mementos  to  caution.  Boats,  propelled  by  steam  power,  which 
ean  be  changed  in  a  momant,  to  reverse  the  impulse  and  direction  of  the 
boat,  are  exactly  calculated  to  obviate  the  dangers  of  this  river. 

No  person,  who  descends  this  river  for  the  first  time,  receives  clear 
and  adequate  ideas  of  its  grandeur,  and  the  amount  of  water  which  it 
carries.  If  it  be  in  the  spring,  when  the  river  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio  is  generally  over  its  banks,  although  the  sheet  of  water,  that  is 
making  its  way  to  the  Gulf,  is,  perhaps,  tliirty  miles  wide,  yet  finding  its 
way  through  deep  forests  and  swamps,  that  conceal  all  from  the  eye,  no 
expanse  of  water  is  seen,  but  the  width,  that  is  curved  out  between  the 
outline  of  woods  on  either  bank;  which  seldom  exceeds,  and  oflener  falls 
Bhort  of  a  mile.  But  when  he  sees,  in  descending  the  £9ills  of  St.  An- 
thony, that  it  swallows  up  one  river  after  another,  with  mouths  as  wide 
as  itself,  without  affecting  its  width  at  all;  when  he  sees  it  receiving  in 
succession  the  mighty  Missouri,  the  broad  Ohio,  St.  Francis,  White, 
Arkansas,  and  Red  rivers,  all  of  them  of  great  depth,  length  and  vo- 
lume of  water;  swallowing  up  all,  and  retaining  a  volume,  apparently 
unchanged,  he  begins  to  estimate  rightly  the  increasing  depths  of  cur- 
nnt,  that  must  roil  on  in  its  deep  channel  to  the  sea.  Carried  out  of 
4be  Balize,  and  sailing  with  a  good  breeze  for  hours,  he  sees  nothing  on 
any  side,  but  the  white  and  turbid  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  long  after 
be  is  out  of  sight  of  land. 

Touching  the  features  of  the  country  through  which  it  passes,  from  its 
•ouBce  to  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  it  moves  alternately  through  wild  rice 
lakes  and  swamps,  by  lime  stone  bluffs  and  craggy  hills;  occam<HiaUy 
through  deep  pine  forests,  and  beautiful  prairies;  and  the  tenants  on  ita 
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borders  are  elkybufialoes,  bears  and  deer,,  fund  the  savages  tliat  pursu^ 
Ibeni*  lo  this  distanoey  there  is  out  a  oivilized  inhabitaiit  on  its  shores, 
if  we  except  the  eatabtishments  of  Indian  traders,  and  a  garrison  of  the 
United  States*  Buifitloes  ace.seddam  s0en  below  these  falls.  Itsalluvif 
cos  become  wide,  ferti]e,:and  for  the  roost  part,  heavily  timbered.  Likct 
the  Ohio,  its  bottoms  and  blufis  generally  altemale.  Its  broad  and  phk 
cad  current  is  often  embarrased  with  islands,  which  are  generally  rid^ 
alluvial  lands,  oAen  containing  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  acres, 
and  abounding  with  wild  turkies  and  other  wnanH  game.  For  one  hup- 
died  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  it  would  be  difficult  for  us 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  prairies,  skirting  this  noble  river. 
They  impress  the  eye  as  a  perfect  level;  and  are  in  summer,  covered 
with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass  and  flowers,  without  a  tree  or  a  bush. 
We  have  made  our  way  through  them  with  difficulty  on  horseback,  through 
fiiss  and  flowers  as  high  as  our  head.  At  other  times,  we  traversed 
hundreds  of  acres  of  a  <^lean,  short  grass,  of  the  character  and  appear- 
ance of  the  handsomest  meadows,  intended  for  the  scythe.  Wlien  this 
deep  prairie  skirts  the  river  on  one  side,  a  heavy  timbered  bottom  bounds 
it  on  the  other.  Generally  from  the  slightest  elevation  on  either  side, 
the  sweep  of  the  hluSk^  corresponding  to  tlie  curves  of  the  river,  are  seen 
ia  the  distance,  mixing  wi|h  the  blue  of  the  sky. 

Above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  to  the  rapids  of  Des  Moine?,  the 
medial  width  of  the  bottom  valley,  in  which  the  river  rolls,  measured  from 
lAuff  to  Uuflf,  is  not  far  from  six  miles.  Below  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
souri, to  that  of  the  Ohio,  it  is  not  far  from  eight  miles.  The  last  stone 
hlufi  of  the  Mississippi  are  seen,  in  descending  about  thirty  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  Below  these,  commences  on  the  Mississippi, 
as  is  seen  on  the  Ohio  for  some  distance  above  its  nx>uth,  the  aspect  of  a 
timbered  bottom  on  either  side,  boundless  to  the  vision.  Below  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  the  alluvion  broadens  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles  91 
width;  still  expanding  to  the  Balize,  where  it  is,  probably,  three  times 
that  width.  We  express  these  widths  in  terms  of  doubt,  because  throe 
fifths  of  the  alluvion,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  is.  either  dead  swamp 
of  cypiess  forest,  or  stagnant  lakes,  or  creeping  bayous^  or  impenetrable 
cane  brakes,  great  part  of  it  inundated;  perhaps,  traversed  in  a  straight 
direction  from  blufi*  to  blufif,  scarcely  once  in  a  year,  and  never  explored 
except  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity.  The  bluffii,  too,  are  winding,  swel- 
ling in  one 'direction,  and  indented  in  another,  and  at  least  as  serpentine 
as  the  oomse  of  the  river. 

Between  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  and  St.  Louis,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
liver,  the  biuffii  are  generally  near  it,  seldom  diverging  from  it  more  than 
two  miles.     They  are,  for  the  most  part,  perpendicular  masses  of  \imc 
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Stone;  spmetiiBefl  riiooting  tip  into  towers  and  pinnacles,  presenting,  as 
Mr.  Jefferson  well  observed,  at  a  distance,  the  aspect  of  the  battlements 
and  towers  of  an  ancient  city.  Smnetimes  the  river  sweeps  the  bases 
of  these  perpendicular  bluffs,  as  happens  at  the  Cornice  Rocks  and  at  the 
cliffs  above  St.  Genevieve.  Thej  rise  here,'between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  There  are  many  imposing  spee- 
tacles  of  this  sort,  near  the  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  in  this 
distance* 

We  may  mention  among  them,  that  gigantic  mass  of  rocks  forming  a 
singular  island  in  the  river,  called  the  Grand  Tower;  and  the  Shot  Towsr 
at  Herculaneum. 

On  the  eastern  side  in  this  distance,  the  bluffs  diverge  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  river,  and  bound  the  American  bottom,  leaving  an  al- 
luvial belt,  divided  into  nearly  equal  divisions  of  timbered  lands,  and 
smooth  prairies.  This  belt  has  a  medial  width  of  six  miles,  and  is  notad 
for  the  uncommon  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  bluffs  mark  the  boundary 
between  this  belt  and  the  hills.  They  are  as  high  and  as  perpendicular 
as  the  blufl^  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river;  and,  although  generally  at 
a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles  from  its  present  channel,  they  bear  the 
*ame  traces  of  attrition  by  the  waters,  the  same  stripes,  marking  the  ris- 
ing and  falling  of  the  river,  which  are  seen  on  the  opposite  side.  Tlieie 
seem  to  be  impressive  indications,  that  the  Mississippi  once  swept  (heir 
bases. 

Opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  the  American  bottom  terminatasy 
and  the  bluffs  come  in  to  the  river.  The  blui&  bound  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  river,  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois.  From  these  bluffii  we 
contemplate  one  of  the  most  impressive  and  beautiful  landscapes  in  the 
world.  On  the  opposite  side,  the  mighty  Missouri  is  seen,  bringing  its 
turbid  and  sweeping  mass  of  waters  at  right  angles  to  the  Mississippi. 
The  eye  traces  a  long  distance  of  the  outline  of  the  Missouri  valley, 
bounded  on  either  side  with  an  indistinct  and  blue  line  of  hills.  Above, 
It  IS  the  vast  and  most  beautiful  Mamelle  prairie,  dotted  with  green 
islands  of  wood,  and  skirted  at  the  farthest  ken  of  the  eye  with  hills  and 
forests.  Above  yon,  on  the  same  shore,  is  the  valley  of  the  Illinoia,  itself 
bounded  by  hoary  and  magnificent  bluffs  of  a  peculiar  character.  The 
river  brings  in  its  creeping  waters  by  a  deep  bed,  that  se^ns  almost  as 
straight  as  a  canal.  You  have  in  view  the  valleys  and  bluffs  of  two  nobk 
streams,  that  join  their  waters  to  the  Mississippi.  You  see  the  Missis- 
sippi changed  to  a  turbid  and  sweeping  stream,  with  jagged  and  indented 
banks,  below  you.  You  see  its  calm  and  placid  waters  above  the  Mis- 
souri. On  the  opposite  prairie,  there  are  level  meadows,  wheat  fields^ 
com  fields,  smokes  asorading  from  houses  and  cabins,  vast  flocks  of  do- 
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mestie  cattle — distinct  indications  of  agriculture  and  improvement  blend* 
ed  with  the  grand  features  of  nature-  There  are  dumps  of  trees,  lakes, 
ponds,  and  flocks  of  sea  fowl,  wheeling  their  flight  over  them;  in  short, 
whatever  of  grandeur,  or  beauty,  nature  can  furnish  to  sooth,  and  to  en- 
ispiuie  the  beholder. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  CMitOj  the  scene  shifts,  and  the  bluffs  are  gene- 
rally  nearest  the  eastern  shore;  though  on  that  shore  there  are  often 
twenty  miles  between  them  and  the  river,  lliey  come  quite  in  to  tlje 
river,  which  washes  their  bases,  at  the  Iron  Banks,  the  Chalk  Banks,  the 
First,  Second  and  Third  Chickasaw  Bluffii,  Memphis,  the  Walnut  Hills, 
Grand  and  Petit  Gulf,  Natchez,  Loftus^  Heights,  St.  Francisville  and 
Baton  Rouge.  In  all  this  distance,  bluffii  are  only  seen  in  one  place  on 
the  west  hsnk — the  St.  Francis  Hills. 

From  the  sources  of  the  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  the  annual 
flood  ordinarily  commences  in  March,  and  does  not  subside  until  th3 
list  of  May;  and  its  medial  height  is  fifteen  feet.  At  the  lowest  stages, 
four  feet  of  water  may  be  found  from  the  rapids  of  Des  Moines  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri.  Between  that  point  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio, 
there  are  six  feet  in  the  channel  of  the  shallowest  places  at  low  water; 
and  the  annual  inundation  may  be  estimated  at  twenty-flve  ieet.  Between 
ikB  nsuth  of  the  Ohio  and  the  St.  Francis,  thore  are  various  shoal  places, 
wImss  pilots  are  often  perplexed  to  find  a  sufficient  depth  of  water, 
when  the  rirer  is  low.  Below  that  point,  there  is  no  difficulty  (or  vessels 
sf  any  draught,  except  to  find  the  right  channel.  Below  the  month  of 
the  Ohio,  the  medial  flood  is  fifty  feet;  the  highest,  sixty.  Above  Nat- 
chex,  the  flood  begins  to  decline*  At  Baton  Rouge,  it  seldom  exceeds 
thirty  feet;  and  at  New  Orleans,  twelve.  Some  have  supposed  this  gra- 
dual diminution  of  the  flood  to  result  from  the  draining  of  the  numerous 
effluxes  of  the  river,  that  convey  away  such  considerable  portions  of  its 
waters,  by  separate  channels  to  the  sea.  To  this  should  be  added,  no 
doubt,  the  check,  which  the  river  at  this  distance  begins  to  feel  from  the 
ve*action  of  the  sea,  where  this  mighty  mass  of  descending  waters  finds 
its  level. 

Below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  in  the  season  of  inundation,  to  an  ob- 
serving spectator,  a  very  striking  spectacle  is  presented.  The  rivsr,  as 
will  elsewhere  be  observed,  sweeps  along  in  curves,  or  sections  of  cir- 
cles, of  an  extent  from  six  to  twelve  miles,  measured  from  point  to  point 
Tlje  sheet  of  water  that  is  visible  between  the  forests  on  either  side,  is, 
as  we  hare  remarked,  not  far  from  the  medial  width  of  a  mile.  On  a 
cahn  spring  morning,  and  under  a  bright  sun,  this  sheet  of  water,  to  an 
eye,  that  takes  in  its  gentle  descending  declivity,  shines,  like  a  mass  of 
bonriibed  silver.    Its  edges  are  distinctly  marked  by  a  msgnificent  out- 
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line  of  oottoorwood  trees,  generally  of  great  Aize,  and  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  of  the  brightest  Verdure.  On  the  convex,  or  bar  side  of  the  bend^ 
there  is  generally  a  vigorous  growth  of  willows,  or  young  cotton- wood 
trees  of  such  astonishing  regularity  of  appearance,  that  it  always  seemii 
to  the  unpractised  spectator,  a  work  of  art.  The  water  stands  among 
these  trees,  from  ten  to  fiAeen  feet  in  height.'  Those  brilliant  birds,  the 
black  and  red  bird  of  this  country,  seem  to  delight  to  flit  among  theie 
young  groves,  that  are  inundated  to  half  their  height.  Nature  is  cany* 
ing  on  her  most  vigorous  efforts  of  vegetation  below.  If  there  be  wind 
or  storm,  the  descending  flat  and  keel  boats  immediately  make  flir  these 
groves,  and  plunge  fearlessly,  with  all  the  headway  they  can  oommand, 
among  the  trees.  Should  they  be  of  half  the  size  of  the  human  body, 
struck  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground,  they  readily  bend  before  even  a  frail 
boat.  You  descend  the  whole  distance  of  a  thousand  miles  to  New  Or- 
leans, landing  at  night  in  fifteen  feet  water  among  the  trees;  but,  proba- 
bly, in  no  instance  within  twenty  miles  of  the  real  shore,  which  is  a  bloffi 
The  whole  spectacle  is  that  of  a  vast  and  magnificent  forest,  ematgiag 
from  a  lake,  with  its  waters,  indeed  in  a  thousand  places  in  descending 
motion.  The  experienced  savage,  or  solitary  voyager,  paddles  his  canoe 
through  the  deep  forests,  from  one  blufi*  to  the  other.  He  finds  hayoQ% 
by  which  one  river  communicates  with  the  other.  He  moves, 
along  the  Mississippi  forest  into  the  mouth  of  White  River.  He  ai 
Aat  river  a  few  miles,  and  by  the  Grand  cut  off,  moves  down  the  forsit 
into  the  Arkansas*  From  that  river,  he  findai  many  bayous,  which  con^ 
municate  readily  with  Washita  and  Red  River;  and  from  that  river,  by 
some  one  of  its  hundred  bayous,  he  finds  his  way  into  the  Atchafalaya 
and  die  Teche;  and  by  that  stream  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  reaching  it 
more  than  twenty  leagues  west  of  the  Mississippi.  At  that  time,  this 
is  a  river  from  thirty  to  a  hundred  miles  wide,  all  overshadowed  with 
forests,  except  an  interior  strip  of  little  more  than  a  mile  in  width,  wheie 
the  eye  reposes  on  the  open  expanse  of  waters,  visible  between  the  trees. 
Each  of  the  hundred  rivers,  that  swell  the  Mississippi,  at  the  time  of 
high  waters,  is  more  or  less  turbid.  The  Upper  Mississippi  is  the  most 
transparent  of  all  of  them  in  low  water.  But,  during  its  floods,  it  brings 
down  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  dark,  slimy  mud,  suspended  in  its 
waters.  The  mud  of  the  Missouri  is  as  copious,  as  the  water  can  hold 
in  suspension,  and  is  whitish  in  color,  much  resembling  water,  in  which 
ftesh  ashes  have  been  mixed.  The  river  below  the  Missouri  assumes  the 
color  of  tliat  river.  The  Ohio  brings  in  a  flood,  compared  with  the  other, 
of  a  greenish  color.  The  mixing  of  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Missis- 
eippi  with  the  Missouri,  and  ailerwards  of  the  united  stream  with  the  Ohio, 
nflbrds  an  amnsing  spectacle.  The  water  of  the  Ohio  is  not  much  cfaHfed 
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with  earth,  even  at  its  inmidatiou;  but  is  still  peicepttlf  tiirbid.^* 
The  St.  Francis  and  White  rivers  at  their  floods,  are  not  much  stained. 
The  Arkansas,  when  high,  is  as  turbid,  and  holds  nearly  as  much  mud  in 
suspension,  as  the  Missouri;  and  its  waters  have  a  bright  reddish  color, 
•Inmst  that  of  flame.  Its  Indian  name,  Oxarkj  implies  Yellow  River. 
Red  River  brings  in  a  turbid  mixture  of  the  same  thickness,  but  of  a 
daiker  red.  After  it  has  received  these  two  rivers,  the  Mississippi  loses 
something  of  its  whiteness.  .The  hilb  far  up  the  Missouri,  Arkansas 
and  Red  rivers  are  washing  down.  Pillars  on  their  sides,  of  gigantic 
dimensions,  bright  colors,  and  regular  forms,  where  they  have  bees 
composed  of  an  indurated  earth,  or  clay,  that  more  strongly  resisted 
the  action  of  rains  and  descending  waters,  are  left  standing.  We  have 
seen  and  admired  these  mementos  of  the  lapse  of  time,  the  changes, 
that  our  earth  is  undergoing,  the  washing  of  waters,  and  the  influenoe 
of  the  elements.  Lewis  and  Clark  speak  of  these  remains  of  dilapida- 
ted hiUs  for  up  the  Missouri,  where  they  appeared  in  their  grandest  dir 
■enMons. 

The  Mississippi,  then,  may  be  considered,  as,  constantly  bearing  be»> 
neath  its  waters  a  tribute  of  the  finest  and  most  fertile  vegetable  soil, 
eeUeeted  from  an  hundred  shores,  hills  and  mountains,  and  transported 
fiem  distances  of  a  thousand  leagues.  The  marl  of  the  Rocky  Moua- 
ttiiM,  the  clay  of  the  Black  Mountains,  the  earth  of  the  Alleghanies,  the 
red  loam,  washed  from  the  hills  at  the  sources  of  the  Arkansas  and  Red 
livers,  are  every  year  deposited  in  layere  along  the  alluvion  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi; or  are  washed  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  We  can  have  little 
doubt,  that  this  river  once  found  its  estuary  not  far  below  the  present 
mouth  of  the  Ohio.  It  was,  probably,  then  thirty  miles  wide,  and  grew 
broader  quite  to  the  Gulf.  The  alluvial  country  below,  must  then  have 
been  an  arm  of  the  sea.  The  different  bluffs  on  its  eastern  shore,  the 
Chickasaw  Bluffs,  Natchez,  and  the  other  hills,  whose  bases  the  river  now 
washes,  were  capes,  that  projected  into  this  eastuary.  Tiie  banks  of  the  . 
river  are  evidently  gaining  in  height  above  the  inundation.  The  depositee 
of  earth*,  sand  and  slime,  are  not  as  equal  in  their  layers,  as  we  might 
suppose;  but  might,  perhaps,  be  assumed,  as  depositing  a  twelfUi  of  an 
inch  in  the  annual  inundation. 

As  soon  as  the  descending  mass  of  waters  has  swept  over  the  banks, 
being  comparatively  destitute  of  current,  and  impeded,  moreover,  by 
trees  and  bushes,  it  begins  to  deposit  a  sediment  of  that  mud  and  sand, 
which  were  only  held  in  suspension  by  the  rapidity  and  agitation  of  the 
descending  current.  It  must  be  obvious,  that  the  sand  and  the  coarser 
portion  of  the  mixture  of  earth  will  subside  firet;  and  that  near  the  banks 
of  the  river  will  be  the  most  copious  deposition.    We  find,  in  fact,  the 
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soil  contiguoui  to  the  rivers  most  sandy.  It  becomes  finer  and  more 
clayey,  as  we  recede  farther  from  the  bank,  until  near  the  bluffs;  and  at 
the  farthest  distances  from  the  river,  the  impalpable  mixture  gradually 
mbeides,  forming  a  very  stiff,  black  soil,  called  Herre  graisse^  and  hav^ 
ing  a  feeling,  when  wet,  like  lard  or  grease.  Circumstances,  such  as 
eddies,  and  other  impediments,  resulting  from  the  constant  changes  of 
the  banks,  may  cause  this  earth  in  particular  positions,  to  be  deposited 
near  the  river.  Where  the  banks  have  fallen  in,  and  discovered  the  under 
strata  of  the  soil,  we  often  see  layers  of  this  earth  directly  on  the  shore. 
But  the  natural  order  of  deposition  is,  first,  the  sand;  next,  the  saarl; 
and  lost  of  all,  this  impalpable  clay,  which  would  of  course  be  longest 
held  suspended. 

This  order  of  deposition  accountSf  too,  for  another  circumstance  a|^ 
pertaining  to  the  banks  of  this  river,  and  all  its  lower  tributaries,  that  do 
now,  or  did  formerly,  overflow  their  banks.  It  always  creates  surprise  at 
first  view  to  remark,  that  all  these  rivers  have  alluvions,  that  are  highest 
directly  on  the  banks,  and  slope  back  like  a  natural  glacis,  towards  the 
blofis.  There  are  a  thousand  points,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio 
and  New  Orleans,  where,  at  the  highest  inundation,  there  is  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  above  the  overflow;  and  it  is  directly  on  the  bank.  Battiw 
land  slopes  back,  and  subsides  under  the  overflow;  and  i^  perliaps| 
twenty  feet  under  water  at  the  bluffs.  This  deceptive  appearance'  has 
induced  a  common  opinion,  that  this  river,  its  tributaries  and  bayous,  m 
their  lower  courses,  run  through  their  valleys  on  an  elevated  ridge,  and 
occupy  the  highest  part  of  their  bottoms,  llie  greater  comparative  ele- 
vation on  the  banks  notwithstanding,  we  have  not  yet  the  slightest  doubt, 
that  the  path  of  the  river  is,  in  fact,  the  deepest  part  of  their  basin,  and 
that  the  bed  of  the  rivers  is  uniformly  lower,  than  the  lowest  point  of  the 
alluvion  at  the  base  of  the  bluffs. 

One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  this  river,  and  of  all  its  loiweir 
tributaries,  has  not  oflen  been  a  theme  of  observation,  in  describing  it. 
It  is  the  uniformity  of  its  meanders,  called  in  the  phrase  of  the  country, 
'points  and  bends.^  In  many  instances,  these  curves  are  described  with 
a  precision,  with  which  they  would  have  beeh  marked  off  by  the  sweep  of 
a  compass.  The  river  sweeps  round,  perhaps,  the  half  of  a  curde^  and 
is  precipitated  from  the  point,  in  a  current  diagonally  across  its  own  chan- 
nel, to  another  curve  of  the  same  regularity  upon  the  opposite  shore*  In 
the  bend  is  the  deepest  channel,  the  heaviest  movement  of  waters,  and 
what  is  called  the  thread  of  the  current.  Between  this  thread  and  the 
shore,  there  are  generally  counter  currents,  or  eddies;  and  in  the  crumb- 
ling and  tender  alluvial  soil,  the  river  is  generally  making  inroads  upon 
its  banks  on  the  bend  side.    Opposite  the  bend  there  is  always  a  sandbar, 
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^tcbed  in  the  convexity  of  its  conformation  to  ihe  coocaviTy  of  the  bend. 
Here  it  is  that  the  appearance  of  the  young  cotton  wood  groves  has 
its  most  striking  aspect.  Tlie  trees  rise  from  the  shore,  showing  first 
the  vigorous  saplings  of  the  present  year;  and  then  tliose  of  a  date  of 
two  and  three  years;  and  trees  rising  in  regular  gradation  to  the  most 
ancient  and  lofty  point  of  the  forest.  These  curves  are  so  regular  on  this 
and  all  the  rivers  of  the  lower  country,  that  the  boatmen  and  Indians 
cakalate  distances  by  them;  and  instead  of  the  number  of  miles  or 
leagues,  they  estimate  their  progress  by  the  number  of  bends  they  have 
paned. 

We  have  liad  occasion  to  remark  this  conformation,  even  on  the  uppo^ 
courses  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri ;  and  tlidt,  too,  where  the  curve 
seemed  to  have  been  scooped  out  of  solid  blufls  of  lime  stone.  These 
sinuosities  are  distinguished  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Ohio,  on  the 
St.  Francis  and  White  rivers,  and  they  are  remarkable  for  their  rcgnlarity 
OD  the  Arkansas.  The  curves  on  Red  River  are  regular,  but  they  are 
SDCttons  of  circles  comparatively  small ;  and  the  river  is  so  extremely 
crooked  from  them,  that  its  course  is  generally  obstructed  from  view  in 
a  length  of  two  or  tliree  miles.  All  the  bayous  and  effluxes  of  the  Mis- 
sissippiy  and  of  these  rivers,  show  the  same  conformation  in  their  courses. 
A  Creole  of  the  lower  country  would  scarcely  imagine,  that  a  river  could 
mofe  on  in  any  other  line  than  in  curves,  described  first  upon  one  bank, 
and  then  upon  the  other. 

There  must  be,  beyond  doubt,  a  general  law  for  this  uniformity  of  con* 
formation;  and  we  have  heard  various  demonstrations,  that  were  intend- 
ed to  explain  it,  and  to  show,  that  a  moving  mass  of  waters,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  such  a  moving  force,  ought  to  sweep  a  curve  in  one  direction,  be 
propelled  firom  the  point  of  that  curve,  and  then  sweep  a  similar  one  on 
the  opposite  shore.  These  demonstrations  have  appeared  unsatisfactory 
to  OS.  It  has  always  seemed  to  us,  that  in  a  tender  and  alluvial  soil,  and 
under  similar  circumstances,  a  moving  mass  of  water,  catting  a  course 
for  itself^  would  take  the  direction  of  a  right  line.  The  common  solution 
certainly  is  not  the  just  one,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  river  finds  an  ob- 
stacle, which  gives  it  a  diagonal  direction  in  the  first  instance;  and  that 
,  this  law,  once  established,  continues  to  act  with  uniformity,  in  producing 
this  alternation  of  curves.  The  courses  of  all  the  western  rivers,  in  cre- 
ating points  and  bends,  are  far  too  uniform  to  be  produced  by  an  accidea* 
tal  cause.  It  appears  clear  to  us,  that  the  deviations  from  this  rule  are 
owing  to  accidental  causes;  but  they  are  so  unfrequent,  that  for  the  first 
three  hundred  miles  on  tlie  Arkansas,  we  do  not  remember  one;  and  there 
are  not  more  than  three  or  four  ^reaches,^  as  they  are  called,  or  deviations 
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from  this  rule,  in  the  Mississippi,  where  the  river  for  a  considerable  dis' 
tance  preserves  a  straight  course  between  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  and  the 
Balize. 

It  follows  from  this  disposition  of  the  river,  to  take  its  direction  in  deep 
curves,  and  continually  to  wear  them  deeper,  that,  returning,  as  it  were, 
on  its  track,  it  will  oflen  bring  its  points  near  to  each  other.  It  occurs 
more  than  once,  that,  in  moving  round  a  curve  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
miles,  you  will  return  so  near  the  point  whence  you  started,  that  you  can 
return  to  the  point  in  less  than  a  mile.  There  are  at  present  bends  of 
this  sort  on  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi,  particularly  at  Tunica  Bend 
where  you  move  round  a  curve  of  thirty  miles,  and  come  back  to  the  point, 
where  you  see  through  the  frees,  at  the  distance  of  threo-quar^prs  of  a 
mile,  the  point  whence  you  departed.  It  might  be  inferred,  that  it  would 
so  happen,  when  the  waters  on  the  upper  point  of  the  bend  approach  so 
near  those  on  the  lower  point,  that  in  high  waters  a  crevasse  would  be 
made  across  the  point,  or  the  simple  weight  of  the  descending  current 
would  burst  itself  a  passage  through.  In  this  case  the  river  soon  finds 
its  main  channel  from  point  to  point;  an  island  is  formed;  and  the  river 
rushes  through  what  is  called  the 'cut  off,^  with  great  velocity  and  power. 
Suoh  is  the  'Grand  cut  off,'  that  has  been  formed  since  we  first  descend^ 
the  river.  We  now  pass  from  one  point  to  another,  in  half  a  mile,  to  a 
distance  which  it  formerly  required  twenty  miles  to  reach.  The  'cut  off* 
at  Fausse  Riviere^  Yazoo,  Horoochitto,  and  Point  Coupee,  bends  are  of 
this  8ort«  Tunica,  no  doubt,  will  soon  be  of  the  number ;  and  many  other 
bends.  Wherever  the  trees  are  cleared  away  from  tlie  banks  by  cultiva- 
tion, the  soil  becomes,  of  course,  more'  tender  and  yielding,  and  is  easier 
perforated  by  the  mass  of  moving  waters.  Nature  is  thus  shortening  the 
course  of  this  long  river.  In  process  of  time  the  efforts  of  industry  will 
yield  their  aid  to  the  same  result. 

When  these  changes  take  place,  the  mouth  of  the  ancient  course  of 
the  river  becomes  chokod)  and  long  lakes  are  formed,  called  ^fausMet 
rvfAertB^  which,  at  the  season  of  high  water,  might  easily  be  mistaken 
for  the  river  itself,  were  they  not  without  current,  and  did  they  not  soon 
cover  themselves  with  those  aquatic  plants  that,  in  these  climates,  are 
always  found  on  still  waters.  There  are  an  infinite  number  of  such 
bayous  found  on  the  lower  courses  of  the  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and, 
more  than  all,  Red  River,  where  they  form  such  an  inextricable  net  work, 
that  in  high  waters  it  requires  an  experienced  pilot  to  determine  which  is 
the  river  and  which  is  the  bayou. 

The  thread  of  the  main  current  is,  as  we  have  remarked,  always  near 
the  bank  of  the  bend;  and  the  chief  undermining  of  the  banks  is  ordi*< 
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harily  there.  As  soon  as  the  floods  of  the  river  begin  to  ■ubeid^  and 
the  waters  to  sink  within  the  banks,  the  main  thread  of  the  current^ 
which  had  been  diminished  in  its  action  on  the  bank,  by  the  diffusion  of 
its  waters  over  the  bank,  as  soon  as  they  return  within  the  channel,  acts 
with  aoginented  force,  and  by  a  more  uniform  action  from  the  sur&ce  to 
the  bottom  upon  the  banks,  sodened  and  diluted  by  the  recent  overflow. 
Hence,  immediately  upon  the  subsiding  of  the  river  within  its  bankS|  'm 
the  time  when  they  are  most  apt  to  fall  in.  Then  is  the  time  that  we 
bear  by  night  the  deep  crash  of  the  trees  falling  and  sinking  in  the  flood. 
Then  it  is  that  the  land-slips  carry  in  acres  at  a  time;  and  it  is  then  that 
the  narrow  passages  between  islands  become  choked  with  trees,  carried 
along  by  tlie  current. 

With  one  remark  more  we  shall  close  this  outline  of  the  Mississippi  $ 
which,  minute  as  it  may  have  seemed*  is  but  a  brief  sketch  of  the  char- 
acter and  circumstances  of  a  river,  which,  described  in  detail,  would  oo» 
cupy  a  volume.  It  is  the  most  turbid  river,  and  has  the  widest  alluvial 
bottoms  of  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  We  may  add,  that  it  is 
beyond  all  comparison  the  narrowest  river,  that  we  know,  which  carries 
so  much  water.  In  width  and  show  of  surface,  it  will  hardly  compare 
with  the  St.  Lawrence.  We  have  no  doubt  that  it  carries  the  greatest 
mass  of  water,  according  to  its*  width,  of  any  river  on  the  globe.  From 
the  quantity  uf  earth  which  it  holds  in  suspension  in  its  descending  wa*- 
ters,  and  which  it  is  continually  depositing  along  its  banks,  it  will  always 
be  confined  within  a  narrow  and  deep  channel.  Were  it  a  clear  stream 
it  would  soon  scoop  itself  out  a  channel  from  bluff  to  bluff.  In  common 
with  most  of  its  great  tributaries,  it  broadens  as  it  ascends,  being,  as  we 
have  remarked,  wider  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  with  scarce  a 
tenth  of  its  water,  than  it  is  at  New  Orleans.  In  the  same  manner,  Ar- 
kansas and  Red  River  are  wider  a  thousand  miles  from  their  mouth  than 
they  are  at  that  point.  As  the  western  rivers  approach  tlieir  dehouche, 
and  increase  their  volume  of  water,  they  narrow  and  deepen  their  channel. 

Inoia2?s,  or  Aboriginal  Inhabitants.  Details  of  the  Indians, 
that  belong  to  the  states  and  territories  of  this  valley,  will  naturally  he 
given  under  the  accounts  of  them.  We  mean  here  to  bring,  if  it  may  be, 
into  one  group,  general  views  and  outlines  of  the  race^  as  we  see  it  in  all 
the  climates  from  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico* 
Numerous  and  voluminous  treatises  have  been  written  upon  tlie  subject. 
We  have  read  these  treatises.  We  have  long  and  attentively  studied  the 
Indian  character.  We  have  seen  enough  of  that  character,  to  be  aware, 
that  very  few  writers  have  done  more  than  tlieorize  and  declaim  upon 
the  subject.      They  have  seldom  brought  to  it  the  only  true  lights — 
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those  of  observation  and  experience-  We  ought  to  except  from  this  re- 
mark, Charlevoix,  among  the  early,  and  the  gentlemen  of  Long^s  expe- 
dition among  the  recent  writers  upon  the  Indians.  The  views  of  the 
latter,  in  particular,  are  calm,  philosophical  and  just,  as  &r  as  they  go. 
They  do  not  give  us  the  fruit  of  preconceived  prejudices,  or  theorizing 
harangues;  and  we  refer  those  who  would  take  minute,  interesting,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  just  views  of  the  charactei  and  condition  of  the 
Western  Indians,  to  their  narratives. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Indians  of  the  United  States  dwell  in  the 
limits  of  this  valley.  Within  the  bounds  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida^ 
Mississippi,  and  Tennessee,  the  southern  Indians  of  this  valley  inhabit. 
These  nations,  without  mentioning  their  subdivisions,  are  the  Seminoles, 
the  Baton  Rouges,  the  Creeks,  or  Muskogee,  the  Cherokees,  Chactaws, 
and  Chickasaws.  The  Creeks  and  Serainoles,  before  the  late  war,  were 
powerful  tribes.  Their  population  and  power  received,  in  that  war,  a 
withering  check.  Many  of  the  Chactaws  are  incorporated  with  the 
Quawpaws  of  Arkansas.  About  a  third  of  the  Cherokee  nation  has 
emigrated  to  the  country  on  the  Arkansas,  between  the  Quawpaws  «nd 
the  Osages.  Many  of  the  Creeks,  or  Muskogee,  have  emigrated  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  All  these  Indians  that  reihain  east  of  this  river,  have 
adopted  more  or  less  of  cultivation,  and  the  arts  of  civiliased  life.  The 
Cherokees  and  Chactaws,  particularly  the  former,  have  been  most  succesf- 
fol  in  imitating  the  habits  and  institutions  of  the  whites.  They  have 
loom^  ploughs,  blacksmith^s  shops,  slaves,  enclosures,  bams,  tavensf 
brick  dwellings  in  some  instances,  public  roads,  a  census,  a  code  of  laws, 
civil  divisions,  and  magistrates.  Their  laws  have  very  little  of  that  de- 
hiy,  of  which  the  whites  complain  ,*  but  are  severe,  energetic,  and  promptly 
administered.  They  have-many  municipal  regulations  and  singular  cus- 
toms; an  amusing  mixture  of  savage  and  civilized  views,  which  afibid  a 
study  of  no  common  interest  to  the  numerous  travellers  that  are  obliged 
to  pass  through  their  nations,  on  their  way,  by  land,  from  New  Orleans 
and  the  lower  states  of  the  Atlantic  country.  They  have  numerous 
taverns,  at  regular  distances,  not  much  inferior  to  those  in  the  adjacent 
country,  inhabited  by  the  Americans.  Some  of  their  planters  have  large 
enclosures,  and  fine  stocks  of  cattle  and  horses;  and  may  be  considered 
rich.  We  saw  a  Cherokee  chief  who  had  a  dozen  slaves,  fine  teams, 
ploughs  and  looms,  two  or  three  wives,  and  twenty-seven  living  childreOf 
as  he  stated.  His  people  were  dressed,  as  are  most  of  these  people,  ia 
plain  cotton  cloths  of  respectable  fabric.  The  cotton,  the  tlyeing  articles, 
the  manufacturing,  and  the  whole  fabric,  from  beginning  to  end,  wera 
within  themselves.  There  are  a  number  of  respectable  missionary  estab- 
iishments  in  their  limits;  and  they  begin  to  be  deeply  impressed  with  the 
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importance  of  edocalion.  Tbey  have  been  making  great  eflbrta  to  estab* 
laah  a  printing  press  in  their  coantry,  and  it  is  now  in  operation. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  near  lakes  Erie  and 
Michgian,  is  an  establishment  of  the  Shawnese— a  tribe  formerly  so  pow« 
erfal,  and  now  hastening  to  decay.  There  was  an  important  missionary 
station  among  them,  which  is  removed  to  Michigan  Territory.  Ohio, 
that  once  contained  such  a  numerous  Indian  population,  is  computed  at 
present,  to  contain  about  two  thousand,  principally  Shawnese.  The 
Pottawatomies  and  Kickapoos,  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  are  numbered,  the 
fbmier  at  two  hundred  and  fiAy,  and  the  latter  at  six  hundred.  The 
Peorias,  Kadraskias  and  Cahokias,  that  figured  so  much  in  the  early 
French  history  of  this  country,  are  nearly  extinct.  Most  of  these  have 
removed,  or  are  removing,  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Wyandots, 
Chippeways  and  Winnebagoes  hunt  farther  to  the  northwest,  and  extend 
their  range  to  Lake  Superior.  The  Chippeways  may  be  considered  a 
patriarchal  nation,  of  which  many  of  the  northern  tribes  are  branches, 
and  of  whose  language  they  speak  dialects.  There  are  other  tribes  so 
Be«rly  extinct,  that  there  are  not  now  perhaps  six  individuals  to  maintain 
the  name. 

In  ascending  the  Mississippi,  from  St.  Louis,  we  meet  first  with  the 
Sacks,  or  as  they  call  themselves,  Saukies,  and  Poxes,  or  Reynards. — 
They  inhabit  the  country  above,  and  below  Rock  River,  and  claim  the 
territory  of  the  lead  mines.  They  have  recently  made  war,  and  been 
subjugated,  and  are  also  to  remove  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  lowaya 
reside  farther  up  the  river,  and  near  the  Des  Moines.  The  Winnebagoes^ 
orPuants  inhabit  from  the  Ouisconsiu  to  Green  Bay,  on  Lake  Michigan. 
They  have  the  reputation  of  being  particularly  false  and  treacherous. 
The  Menomene,  or  Folles  Avoins,  inhabit  the  Menomene  to  Lake 
Blichigan. 

Still  higher  on  the  Mississippi,  and  thence  to  the  lakes,  and  thence  to 
the  country  on  the  Missouri,  and  far  up  and  down  that  river,  wander 
the  Sioux,  or  Dacotas.  They  are  divided  into  six  or  seven  tribes,  with 
distinct  names,  given,  as  the  French  often  fix  appelations,  from  some 
poetical  associations  with  natural  objects.  For  instance,  one  of  the 
most  numerous  tribes,  inhabiting  a  region  of  forests,  is  called  Was-pa- 
tong,  Crens  des  feuiliesj  or  the  people  of  leaves.  Each  of  these  tribes 
has  itB  distinct  badge,  coat  of  arms,  or  what  is  called  ^taiem*  among  them. 
Tbey  occupy  a  vast  range,  are  a  numerous  people,  and,  like  the  Chippe- 
ways, the  parent  of  various  tribes,  whose  language,  though  radically  the 
same  with  theirs,  has,  in  process  of  time,  receded  so  far  from  it,  that  the 
different  tribes  require  an  interpreter  to  converse  together.  The  Dacotas 
are  the  Arabs  of  the  West. 
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Surveying  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  commencing  thfl 
survey  below  St.  Louis,  between  that  town  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ohiof 
there  used  to  be  a  number  of  villages  of  Delawares  and  Shawnees;  and 
with  them  were  mixed  a  considerable  number  of  renegadoes  from  the 
Creeks,  and  the  Indians  of  the  Lower  Mississippi.  There  were  in  all 
three  or  four  hundred  souls.  They  lefl  the  country  by  an  arrangement 
with  the  government.  They  have  allied  themselves  with  the  Cherokees 
of  the  Arkansas. 

In  ascending  the  Missouri  we  first  meet  with  the  Osages,  a  powerful 
tribe  who  inhabit  principally  on  the  Osage  River,  and  who  spread  them, 
selves  across  the  country  to  the  Arkansas,  and  even  to  Red  River. — 
Ascending  the  Missouri,  we  find,  as  we  advance,  Ottoef«,  Missouries,  lo^ 
ways,  Kanzas,  and  Pawnees,  divided  into  three  bands — Grand  Pawnees, 
Pawnee  Republicans,  and  Pawnee  Loups.  Afler  the  Dacotas,  or  Sioux, 
they  are,  probably,  the  next  most  numerous  people  in  this  region.  Still 
farther  up,  there  are  the  Mandans,  Puncahs,  Omawhaws,  Padoucas,  La 
Plais,  or  Bald  Heads,  and  the  Tetons.  Still  farther  up,  there  are  the 
Minnitarees,  or  Gros  Ventres^  the  Arrapahoe,  the  Crow,  the  Arricaiee, 
the  Snake,  and  the  Black  Foot  Indians.  Some  of  these  tribes  inhabit^ 
and  hunt  occasionally  on  both  sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

On  the  Arkansas  the  first  tribe  on  its  lower  course  is  that  of  the  Quaw* 
paws,  with  whom  are  incorporated  many  Chactaws*  Still  higher,  we 
meet  with  the  Osages.  The  Cherokees,  who  have  migrated  to  this  river, 
seem  to  be  a  point  of  union  for  the  ancient  Shawnese  and  Delawares^ — 
The  Indians  on  the  Ohio,  of  these  tribes,  are  immigrating  to  this  region 
Above  them  are  the  Pawnees  and  Arrapahoes.  At  the  sources  of  this 
river  are  oAen  seen  bands  of  the  Mexican  Indians,  as  the  Coromanches 
and  Appaches,  who  come  down  from  tlieir  mountains,  to  hunt  the  buffalo 
and  elk  on  the  adjacent  plains. 

From  New  Orleans  to  Attakapas,  and  thence  along  Red  River,  are 
the  remains  of  many  of  tlic  ancient  tribes  of  Louisiana,  that  will  soon 
have  no  other  memorial,  tlian  their  names  in  the  French  histories  of  the 
country.  These  are  the  Natchez,  the  Appalachies,  the  Tensas,  Alabamas, 
Pascagoulas,  Chetimaches,  Biloxi^,  Tunicas,  &.c.  Near  the  Sabine  are 
a  small  number  of  Carancoahs,  clearly  cannibals.  They  arc  viewed  with 
horror,  and  pursued  with  a  spirit  of  extermination,  by  the  other  Indians^ 

Higher  on  Red  River,  inhabit,  and  occasionally  hunt,  many  of  the 
tribes,  which  we  have  mentioned  as  having  their  more  permanent  home 
on  the  Arkansas.  The  Cadoes  are  a  tribe  that  dwell  chiefly  on  Red 
River,  and  hunt  the  buffalo  on  the  prairies  between  it  and  Arkansas. — 
We  might  continue  to  swell  this  catalogue  with  the  names  of  tribes,  that 
once  existed,  but  are  now  extinct;  and  others  of  which  there  remain, 
perhaps,  a  few  individuals. 
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Population.  Any  exact  estimates  of  the  number  of  Indians,  within 
the  limits  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  must  necessarily  be 
wanting.  The  statistical  tables  rate  them  at  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand.  We  have  before  us  a  detailed  table  of  the  estimated  numbers 
of  Indians  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  These  tables  give  the  names  of 
sixty  tribes;  some  of  them  of  barbarous  orthography,  and  sufficiently 
wide  from  the  sounds  of  the  names,  by  which  these  tribes  choose  to  call 
**  themselves.  The  whole  number  is  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  three 
thousand.  This,  if  we  do  not  include  the  Indians  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  of  which  we  have  no  certain  knowledge,  is,  probably,  a  large 
estimate. 

The  gradual  ddcrease  and  extinction  of  these  tribes,  one  after  the 
other,  lias  been  a  theme  of  copious  and  melancholy  reflection  with  bene- 
volent and  thinking  men.  By  an  easy  transition,  they  have  passed  to 
charging  the  cause,  as  a  crime  of  the  darkest  dye  to  the  whites,  and  to 
oor  country.  A  prevalent  fashion  and  theme  of  declamation  have  their 
date,  and  their  period,  in  our  country ;  and  for  the  time,  that  they  are  in 
ftsihon  pass  unquestioned.  We  have  thought,  the  common,  loose  and 
hitter  charges,  which,  in  contemplating  this  subject,  have  been  brought 
against  our  fathers  and  our  country,  ought  at  least  to  admit  of  question. 
We  have  always  had  individuals  in  our  country,  who  would  constantly 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  to  distribute  among  them  the  poison 
of  ardent  spirits.  But  our  government,  it  must  be  admitted,  has  prac- 
tised towards  them  a  steady  and  dignified  moderation,  and  an  untiring 
forbearance.  Its  provisions,  to  prevent  the  sale  of  whiskey  among  them, 
have  been  severe,  and  in  general,  faithfully  carried  into  effect  The 
strictness  of  our  laws  in  this  respect,  is  one  of  the  most  incessant  themes 
of  complaint  on  their  part;  and  the  manner,  in  which  we  withhold  whis- 
key from  them,  is  considered  by  them,  as  the  result  of  our  covetousness. 
Our  government  is  exerting  a  constant  effort,  to  hold  the  tribes  leashed 
in,  and  to  prevent  them  from  destroying  one  another.  Had  it  been  our 
policy  to  exterminate  the  race,  as  it  has  been  taxed,  nothing  more  would 
have  been  necessary,  than  to  unkennel  the  savages,  excite  their  jealous- 
ies, stir  up  their  revenge,  and  let  tliem  destroy  each  other. — But,  on  the 
contrary,  it  sAms  to  have  been  the  guiding  maxim  of  the  government,  to 
do  all  practicable  good,  and  to  ward  off  all  possible  evil  from  this  devoted 
and  unhappy  race. 

In  the  ancient  states,  in  the  legislative  halls,  on  the  floor  of  Congress, 
from  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  it  has  been  the  favorite  theme  of  eloquence, 
and  the  readiest  passport  to  estimation  for  philanthropy  and  benevolence, 
to  bring  up  the  guilt  of  having  destroyed  the  past  race  of  this  people, 
and  of  having  possessed  ourselves  of  their  lands.    One  would  think,  it 
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had  been  discovered,  that  the  population,  the  improvements,  and  the 
social  happiness  of  our  great  political  edifice,  ought  never  to  have  been 
erected  in  place  of  these  habitations  of  cruelty.     Let  us  pity  them.     Let 
us  practice  forbearance  to  the  end.     Let  us  send  to  them  instruction, 
Christianity,  and  the  arts.     They  are  not  the  less  objects  of  our  pity, 
and  of  our  untiring  benevolence,  because  the  causes  of  their  decay   and 
extinction  are  found  in  tlieir  own  nature  and  character,  and  the  unchange- 
able order  of  things.      It  is  as  unchangeable  as  the  laws  of  nature,  that 
savages  should  give  place  to  civilised  men,  possessed  of  the  strength,  spirit 
and  improvement  of  the  social  compact.     We  conceive,  that  it  is  not 
altogether  owing  either  to  the  proximity  of  the  whites,  to  ardent  spirits, 
or  small  pox,  that  the  Indian  tribes  are  constantly  diminishing.     The 
ten  thousand  mounds  in  this  valley,  the  rude  memorials  of  an  immensely 
numerous  former  population,  but  to  our  view  no  more  civilized,  than  tlie 
present  races,  are  proofs,  that  the  country  was  depopulated,  when  white 
men  first  became  acquainted  with  it.     If  we  can  infer  nothing  else  from 
the  mounds,  we  can  clearly  infer,  that  this  country  once  had  its  millions. 
We  dig  up  their  pottery,  wliere  we  make  our  corn  fields.     We  dig  up 
their  bones,  when  we  level  these  mounds.     They  were,  beyond  doubt,  a 
very  rude  people,  and  very  laborious.     Where  are  they  now?    Their 
places  are  occupied  by  a  race,  who  were  depopulating  in  their  turn,  when 
our  forefathers  first  saw  the  country.     We  have  no  other  grounds^  on 
Mrhich  to  charge  tlicm  with  the  guilt  of  having  destroyed  the  generations 
that  are  buried  in  these  mounds,  than  the  circumstance,  that  when  we 
first  knew  them,  they  were  engaged,  as  they  are  now,  in  constant  and 
interminable  wars  with  each  other.    Who  of  thepa  owned  the  land,  that 
we  now  inhabit  ?     The  races  that  lie  buried  and  forgotten  on  these  plains; 
or  the  tribes  that  advanced  to<lay,  to  dispossess  the  present  occupants, 
to  be  disposessed  in  their  turn  by  another  race?    We  firmly  believe  that 
all  ideas  of  property  in  the  lands,  over  which  they  roamed  after  game, 
or  diulked  in  ambush,  to  kill  one  another, — all  notions  of  a  local  pro- 
perty in  these  possessions,  have  been  derived  from  seeing  the  value,  wbich 
lands  acquire  from  the  occupancy  of  the  whites.     It  is  out  of  all  ques- 
tion, that  ages  before  they  had  seen  white  men,  they  were  divided,  as 
now,  into  an  hundred  petty  tribes,  engaged,  as  but  for  tl^  interference 
of  our  government,  they  would  now  be  in  endless  and  exterminating 
wars,  in  which  they  dashed   infants*  into  the  flames,  drank  the  warm 
blood  of  their  victim,  or  danced  and  yelled  round  the  stake,  where  he 
was  consuming  in  the  fire.     If  they  found  the  country  that  pleased  them, 
full  of  game  and  unoccupied,  they  fixed  themselves  there  peacefully.    If 
occupied,  they  made  upon  the  occupants  a  war  of  extermination.     When 
tbeir  desires  or  caprices  prompted  them  to  wander  to  another  r^ion, 
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thej  left  nothing,  but  bark  hovels,  and  a  country,  where  game  had  be* 
come  scarce,  for  one,  where  they  could  make  new  hovels,  and  find  game 
plenty.  War  was  their  amusement,  prompted  by  their  instinctive  appetite* 
It  is  no  crime  of  the  present  civilized  races,  that  inhabit  these  regions^ 
that  their  forefathers  came  over  the  sea,  and  enclosed  lands,  and  cut 
down  trees,  where  the  Indians  had  hunted  and  fought.  If  they  will  not, 
and  cannot  labor,  and  cultivate  the  land,  and  lead  a  municipal  life,  they 
are  in  the  same  predicament  with  a  much  greater  number  of  drunkardi^ 
idlers  and  disturbers  of  society,  who  are  a  charge  and  a  burden  upon  it, 
in  all  civilized  communities.  Like  them,  they  ought  to  be  treated  with 
tenderness;  to  be  enlightened  and  reclaimed,  if  possible;  and,  as  far  as 
may  be,  to  be  restrained  from  hurting  us,  and  each  other.  But  it  is  surely 
•8  unjust,  as  it  is  preposterous,  to  speak  of  the  prevalence  of  our  race 
over  theirs,  as  an  evil;  and  from  a  misjudging  tenderness  to  them,  do 
injustice  to  our  own  country,  and  the  cause  of  human  nature. 

They  are  evidently  depopulating,  not  only  in  the  proximity  of  our 
people,  but  in  regions  too  temote^  to  be  effected  by  our  contiguity. 
Such  is  the  case,  as  Pike  and  Long's  exploring  party,  and  the  Spanish 
remark,  in  tribes  so  remote  from  our  borders,  as  scarcely  to  have  heard 
of  our  government.      There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rule.     The 
Cherokees  and  the  Chactaws  increase  in  the  country  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, almost  in  a  ratio  as  great,  as  that  of  our  people.    It  is  earnestly 
to  be  wished,  that  this  standing  and  conclusive  proof  of  the  advantage 
of  our  habits  over  theirs,  will  not  be  without  its  impression  upon  the 
other  tribes.    But  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  do  what  we  may^  all  our 
schemes  of  benevolence  to  preserve  them,  as  a  distinct  rac^,  will  prove 
abortive;  and  that  they  will  soon  be  known  only  in  history. 

As  we  have  remarked,  some  writers  number  sixty  different  tribes  in 
this  valley.  They  are  scattered  over  an  immense  extent  of  country. 
They  inhabit  a  great  variety  of  climates.  They  speak  different  langua- 
ges. They  live  on  different  kinds  of  food.  There  are  difierences  of 
stature;  and  tribes  of  savages  larger  and  smaller,  than  the  ordinary  stat- 
ure of  whites.  There  are  differences  of  character,  sensibility,  intellect, 
standards  of  opinion  and  morals,  and  very  different  usages ;  and  yet,  take 
all  the  varieties  of  the  races  in  the  different  climates  into  one  view,  and 
there  is,  probably,  a  greater  physical  and  moral  resemblance  among  them 
than  is  seen  among  the  inhabitaxlts  of  any  other  region  on  the  globe. 
Persons,  who  have  seen  the  Chippeways  of  the  north,  or  the  Cados  of 
the  south,  have  observed  fair  samples  of  the  Indians  over  all  this  valley. 
In  stature,  some  tribes  exceed,  and  some  fall  short  of  the  medial  stat- 
ure of  our  people.  The  Dacotas,  the  Osages,  and  generally  the  savages 
9i  the  middle  regions  of  the  Missouri,  are  someihing  taller  than  our 
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people.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  Cherokees.  The  Shawnese 
and  Delawares,  and  the  Indians  of  the  lakes  and  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
•ppear  to  us  to  be  shorter  than  the  whites.  Their  complexion  is  gene* 
Wily  designated  by  the  term,  'copper  colored.^  It  does  not  convey  an 
exact  idea  of  the  complexion  of  the  'red  skins.'  It  is  something  darker 
tbsn  untarnished  copper,  and  perhaps  nearer  the  color  of  well  smoked 
Woon.  We  have  seen  full  blooded  Indians,  both  of  the  north  and  of  the 
iCNitb,  but  more  frequently  in  the  latter  climate,  as  black  as  ordinary 
negroes.  But,  though  the  dark  tinge  was  as  intense,  there  is  a  shade  of 
xiiflference  which  the  eye  catches,  and  language  cannot,  between  the  black 
visage  of  such  an  Indian,  and  a  negro.  Take  the  tribes  together,  there 
Is  little  difference  between  the  complexion  of  the  norihem  and  southern 
Indians.  The  same  unchangeable  tinge  ia  visible  even  in  the  new  bom 
^ildren. 

There  is  no  part  of  their  external  appearance,  thai  more  strongly  die- 
wSgnishes  them  from  all  other  people,  than  their  hair.  It  is  always,'  in 
-ail  their  tribes,  and  under  all  circumstances,  and  in  each  of  the  sexes, 
Uack,  tintil  changed  by  age.  But,  contrary  to  all  that  has  been  asserted 
on  this  subject,  we  have  seen  ati  hundred  instances  where  they  were  gray. 
The  hair  is  generally  described  by  another  term,  which,  perhaps,  does 
tiot  raise  very  distinct  impressions.  It  is  said  to  be  lank.  There  is  a 
^peculiar  aspect  in  an  Indian  tress,  which  only  speaks  to  the  eje»  It  hangs 
in  knots,  which  have  a  peculiar  feeling,  and  looks  as  though  greasedi 
Which  it  probably  is.  It  is  much  5ner  than  the  hair  of  the  horse's  mane^ 
but  in  other  respects  resembles  it.  In  mixtures  with  the  whites,  this 
lingular  and  characteristic  appearance  of  the  hair,  described,  w^fii diffi- 
culty, but,  when  once  seen,  always  remembered,  remains  distinctly  visi- 
\Ae  to  the  third  generation. 

They  are  generally  erect,  and  of  fine  forms,  with  few  instances  of 
anomalous  decrepitude  and  deformity.  This,  probably  results,  partly 
fiom  the  manner  in  which  the  children  are  reared,  unswathed,  unspoiled 
by  indulgence  and  mismanagement  of  misguided  fondness;  but  more, 
Iperhaps,  to  the  circumstance,  that  feeble  children,  weak  from  deformity 
or  want  of  natural  vigor,  cannot  endure  the  first  hardships,  with  which 
nature  safutes  these  frail  hein/^  on  the  threshokl  of  existence.  Nature 
cries  aloud  to  them,  as  Volney  hns  said  it,  'be  strong,  or  die;'  and  cn!y 
the  hardy  and  well  formed  survive.  They  have  cleaner  hro^,  not  so 
muscular,  and  bodies  with  less  tendency  to  corpulence,  than  tlie  whites. 
Corpulent  Indians  are  very  rare;  hut  we  have  seen  two  or  three  full 
blooded  Indians  as  corpulent,  as  the  best  fed  burghers  of  our  cities. 
The  legs,  both  of  the  male  ^nd  female,  have  a  remarkable  curve^  still 
more  distinguishable,  than  that  of  the  negro.     In  walking,  they  are  re- 
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mailable  for  placing  one  foot  in  a  right  line  before  the  other,  and  seldom 
turn  their  toes  from  that  right  line.  In  this  way  they  instantly  discovei^ 
the  track  of  their  own  people,  as  distinct  from  ours.  They  walk,  too^ 
the  one  directly  behind  the  other,  in  what  is  called  Indian  file.  We 
have  often  seen  the  husband  and  wife,  the  mother  and  daughter,  the 
father  and  son;  and  even  two  equal  aged  young  men,  walking  together,, 
engaged  apparently  in  earnest  conversation;  but  never  advancing  abreast. 
The  one  is  directly  behind  the  other.  Their  senses  are  entire,  acute, 
and  their  are  few  anomalies  from  the  general  analogy  of  human  confor- 
mation. 

The  forehead  is  broad,  and  almost  invariably  retiring  in  a  small  degree. 
We  scarcely  remember  to  have  noticed  a  projecting  forehead.  Tha 
nose  is  prominent,  and  the  base  of  the  nostrils  has  a  remarkable  expan- 
sion; and  in  the  male,  it  is  more  commonly  aquiline,  than  otherwise*. 
The  lips  are  intermediate,  between  the  common  thinness  of  the  whites, 
and  thickness  of  the  negroes.  The  cheek  bones  are  high,  and  marked ; 
and  the  face,  in  the  line  below  the  eyes,  uncommonly  wide, — and  on  this 
part  of  the  face  is  strongly  impressed  the  contour,  that  marks  the  Indian 
variety  of  the  human  countenance.  The  eyes  are  almost  invariably 
black ;  but  of  a  shade  of  blackness,  very  distinct  from  what  we  call  such 
in  the  whites.  We  have  the  black  eye  of  Italians  and  Spaniards,  which 
has  a  color  and  expression,  unlike  the  black  eye  of  the  Indians* — There 
is  something  m  their  gait,  too,  apart  from  the  crookedness  of  their  legs; 
their  dress,  or  their  manner  of  placing  their  feet  the  one  before  the  other, 
which  enables  us,  at  a  great  distance,  to  distinguish  an  advancing  Indian 
from  a  white* 

The  squaw  has  a  distinctly  female  conformation,  and  a  delicacy  of 
rounding  in  the  limbs,  as  distinct  from  the  harsher  and  more  muscu- 
lar and  brawny  form  of  the  male,  still  more  strongly  marked,  than  in  our 
race.  It  seems  a  refutation,  directly  in  point,  of  the  system  of  those 
female  philosophers,  who  have  asserted,  that  the  frailer  form  of  the  female 
was  only  owing  to  their  want  of  exposure,  and  the  early  gymnastic  habits 
of  the  male-  It  is  notorious,  that  the  squaws  are  the  drudges,  the  ani- 
mals of  burden,  among  this  race,  from  their  infancy.  But  they  have  the 
female  delicacy  of  limb,  and  contour  of  joint,  and  slendemess  of  hand  and 
foot,  notwithstanding  as  distinctly  marked,  as  if  they  had  been  reared  in 
indolence  and  luxury.  The  legs  have  the  same  curve  with  those  of  the 
male.  We  have  scarcely  seen  an  instance  where  the  female  face  was 
not  broad  and  oval.  The  nose  is  flattened,  scarcely  ever  aquiline,  and 
for  the  most  part  resembles  that  of  the  negro.  They  have  a  much 
greater  uniformity  of  face,  in  this  respect,  than  the  male.  The  effluvia 
efibsed  firom  their  bodies,  both  male  and  female,  when  in  high  perapim* 
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tion,  has  been  oAen  remarked  by  observers  to  be  less  disagreeable,  than 
that  of  other  races,  in  similar  circumstances.  Some  have  supposed  this 
to  arise  from  their  almost  universal  use  of  unguents  from  fragrant  herbs; 
others,  that  they  have  a  less  copious  and  disagreeable  perspiration.  Be 
the  cause  what  it  may,  all  people  who  have  been  much  among  the  Indians, 
agree  in  the  fact. 

In  their  moral  habits,  although  no  people  on  the  globe  will  endure 
severer  privaticms,  will  be  more  active,  or  travel  farther,  or  hunt  longer, 
or  perform  more  incredible  exploits  of  activity  and  daring,  in  their  wars 
and  in  the  chase,  they  must  still  be  pronounced,  on  the  whole,  a  lazy 
people.  They  oAen  pass  from  the  extremes  of  travail  and  toil  to  the 
most  perfect  indolence.  Like  their  dogs,  they  will  scour  their  thickets 
all  day  in  the  chase;  and  like  them,  as  soon  as  their  toils  are  suspended, 
they  sink  either  to  sleep,  or  a  dozing  and  half  unconscious  existence- 
The  history  of  the  life  of  a  warrior,  is  a  history  of  these  constant  alterBa* 
tions.  But  the  idea  of  the  steady  and  unremitting  industry  of  the 
whites  is  intolerable  to  them.  The  history  of  the  Indians,  from  the  be* 
ginning,  is  full  of  this  fact.  Tlie  Spaniards  could  never  bring  the  Indians 
of  the  islands  to  the  steady  labors  of  agriculture.  They  have  been  a 
thousand  times  enslaved  in  North  America;  but  the  instance  is  scarcely 
on  record,  where  an  Indian,  male  or  female,  became  a  diligent  slave. 
With  them  the  stimulant  effect  of  the  chaise,  fostered  by  early  training, 
and  associated  with  the  idea,  that  success  in  it  confers  the  next  lionois 
to  those  of  war,  and  is  one  of  their  means  of  existence;  or  the  still  higher 
excitements  of  ambition  and  revenge;  goading  them  to  warfare  the  only 
adequate  motives  to  overcome  their  natural  indolence.  Their  excitements 
removed,  the  vagrant  propensities  of  a  life  without  object  or  pursuit,  are 
with  them  an  overwhelming  instinct,  in  opposition  to  daily  and  unremit« 
ting  industry.  Extreme  avarice  in  those,  who  have  become  successful 
cultivators,  has  supplied  a  motive  of  sufficient  energy  to  induce  them 
to  mental  exertion,  in  order  to  procure  slaves.  But  wherever  we  have 
passed  fields  contiguous  to  Indian  villages,  the  mean  and  miserable  en- 
closures, the  maize  planted  out  of  rows,  and  crowded  together  at  unequal 
distances;  in  short,  the  whole  appearance  of  tlieir  cultivation  was  suf- 
ficiently indicative  of  Indian  character,  that  labor  was  their  strange  work, 
and  that  even  their  mtre  industrious  women  and  cliildren  were  but  poor 
and  careless  cultivators. 

In  regard  to  their  moral  character  and  dispositions,  their  modes  of 
existence,  their  domestic  habits,  their  amiableness  or  unamiableness, 
different  writers  have  taken  very  different  views.  Some  have  extolled 
their  condition;  as  comiMrising  the  highest  felicity  of  human  existence; 
and  their  manners  and  morals  as  the  utmost  perfection  of  human  natore- 
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Socb  were  the  dreatxui  of  Rosseau ;  and,  under  the  pen  of  Chateaubriandy 
they  were  transformed  into  a  kind  of  amiable  and  happy  Arcadians. — 
Volney  described  them  from  observation ;  and  the  little  that  he  has  said 
of  them  shows  great  exactness,  and  depth  of  research,  and  describes  more 
of  the  real  character  and  condition,  than  whole  Tolumes  written  by  others. 
Heckewelder  had  lived  with  a  particular  tribe,  had  identified  his  feelings, 
and  almost  his  affections  with  them  and  their  interests.  Having  a  very 
narrow  circle  of  observation,  every  thing  in  that  circle  became  magnified 
out  of  proportion.  Their  dim,  and,  probably,  fabulous  traditions,  werOf 
to  him,  matter  of  sober  history.  His  views  of  them  do  more  credit  to 
the  benevolence  of  his  heart,  than  to  the  discriminating  powers  of  his 
mind;  and  are  not  exactly  the  data  on  which  a  philosopher  would  form 
his  opinions  of  the  Indian  character.  About  the  character  scarcely  aay 
two  writers  have  been  agreed ;  and  we  have  accounts  of  them  almost 
diametrically  opposite.  Charlevoix  was  one  of  the  first  observers  of  the 
savages  of  Canada  and  the  West. .  He  saw  them  too,  under  circumstances 
fiivorable  for  the  development  of  their  real  character;  before  their  man- 
ners were  sophisticated,  or  altered  by  communication  with  the  whites.—- 
He  has  given  us,  perhaps,  the  most  faithful  account  of  the  savages  that 
has  been  given.  It  accords  with  the  views  that  they  have  presented  to 
us  at  the  present  day.  On  the  whole,  his  picture  is  that  of  a  race,  taken 
as  a  whole,  neither  amiable  nor  happy.  We  cannot  expect  to  settle  tlie 
collisions  of  opinion  upon  tliis  point.  The  brevity  of  our  limits  confines 
us  to  a  fevr  passing  remarks.  We  shall  give  some  of  their  general  traits, 
such  as  appear  to  us  to  be  common  to  the  race,  and  of  which  all  that 
have  been  extensively  acquainted  with  Indian  character  and  manners  will 
acknowledge  the  fidelity. 

As  a  race,  they  have  countenances  that  are  generally  unjoyous,  stem, 
and  ruminating.  It  is  with  them  either  gloomy  taciturnity,  or  bachana- 
lian  revel.  When  you  hear  Indians  laughing,  you  may  generally  infer, 
that  they  are  intoxicated.  An  Indian  seldom  jests;  generally  speaks  low, 
and  under  his  breath;  and  loquacity  is  with  him  an  indication  of  being 
a  trifling  personage,  and  of  deeds  inversely  less,  as  his  words  are  more. 
Even  the  young  men  and  the  boys  have  a  sullen,  moody  and  thoughtful 
countenance;  and  seeiQ  tahave  little  of  that  elastic  gaiety,  with  which 
the  benevolence  of  Providence  has  endowed  the  firet  days  of  the  exis- 
tence of  most  other  beings.  From  this  general  remark,  we  ought,  per- 
haps, to  except  the  squaw,  who  shows  some  analogy  of  nature  to  the  white 
female.  She  has  quicker  sensibilities,  is  more  easily  excited;  and  when 
out  of  sight  of  her  husband,  or  her  parents,  to  whom  these  things  are  mat- 
ters of  espionage  and  of  after  reprehension,  she  laughs  and  converses,  and 
ffeems  conscioos  of  a  pleasurable  existence. 
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The  males  evidently  have  not  the  quick  sensibilities,  the  acute  percep- 
tions of  most  other  races.  They  do  not  easily  or  readily  sympathise 
with  external  nature.  None  but  an  overwhelming  excitement  can  arouse 
them.  They  seem  callous  to  all  the  passions,  but  rage.  The  instances^ 
that  have  been  given  in  such  glowing  colors,  of  their  females  having  felt 
and  displayed  the  passion  of  love  towards  individuals  of  the  whites,  with 
such  devoted  constancy,  have,  no  doubt,  existed.  But  they  were  excep- 
tions— anomalies  from  the  general  character.  We  have  seen  fathers  ia 
tlieir  cabins  caressing  their  children ;  but  even  their  caressing  was  of  their 
eastomary  moody  and  stem  character,  and  as  if  they  were  ashamed  to  do 
it.  They  are  apparently  a  sullen,  melancholy  and  musing  race,  who  ap- 
pear to  have  whatever  they  have  of  emotion,  or  excitement,  on  ordinary 
occasions,  going  on  in  the  inner  man.  Every  one  has  remarked,  how 
little  surprise  they  express  for  whatever  is  new,  strange,  or  striking.— 
Their  continual  converse  with  woods,  rocks  and  sterile  deserts,  with  the 
roar  of  winds  and  storms,  and  the  solitude  and  gloom  of  the  wilderness; 
their  apparent  exile  from  social  nature f  their  alternations  of  satiety  and 
hunger;  their  continual  exposure  to  danger;  their  uncertain  existence; 
their  constant  struggle  with  nature  to  maintain  it ;  the  little  hold,  which 
their  afieclions  seem  to  have  upon  life;  the  wild,  savage  and  hostile 
nature,  that  incessantly  surrounds  them ; — these  circumstances  seem  to 
have  impressed  a  steady  and  unalterable  gloom  upon  their  countenances. 
If  there  be  here  and  there  among  them,  a  young  man,  who  feels  the 
freshness  and  vivacity  of  youthful  existence,  and  shows  anything  of  the 
gaiety  and  volatility  of  other  animals  in  such  circumstances,  thou^ 
otherwise  bom  to  distinction,  he  is  denounced,  as  .a  trifling  thing;  and 
the  silent  and  sullen  young  savage  will  naturally  take  the  place  of  him. 
They  seem  to  be  born  with  an  instinctive  determination,  to  be,  as  much 
as  possible,  independent  of  nature  and  society,  and  to  concentrate,  as 
much  as  possible,  within  themselves  an  existence,  which  at  any  moment 
they  seem  willing  to  lay  down. 

Their  impassible  fortitude  and  endurance  of  suffering,  their  contempt 
of  pain  and  death,  invest  their  character  with  a  kind  of  moral  grandeur. 
It.  is  to  be  doubted,  whether  some  part  of  this  vaunted  stoicism  be  not 
the  result  of  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  physical  insensibility.  It 
has  been  said,  with  how  much  truth  we  know  not,  that  in  amputation, 
and  in  other  surgical  opecations,  their  nerves  do  not  shrink,  or  diow  the 
same  tendency  to  spasm,  with  those  of  the  whites.  When  the  savage,  to 
explain  his  insensibility  to  cold,  called  upon  the  white  man  to  recollect 
how  little  his  own  face  was  affected  by  it,  Jn  consequence  of  constant 
exposure,  the  savage  added  ^my  body  is  all  face.^  This  increasing  in- 
sensibility, transmitted  from  generaticm  to  generation,  finally  becomee 
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inwrought  with  the  whole  web  of  animal  nature,  and  the  body  of  the 
savage  at  last  approximates  the  insensibility  of  the  hoofs  of  horses.  Con- 
sidering  the  necessary  condition  of  savage  existence,  this  temperament 
is  the  highest  boon  of  Providence.  Of  course  no  ordinary  stimulufl 
excites  them  to  action*  Few  of  the  common  motives,  excitements  or 
endearments  operate  upon  them  at  all.  Most  of  the  things  that  move 
Qs,  they  either  do  not  feel,  or  hold  in  proud  disdain.  The  horrors  of  their 
dreadfiil  warfare;  the  infernal  rage  of  their  battles;  the  demoniac  fury  of 
gratified  revenge;  the  alternations  of  hope  and  despair  in  their  gambling, 
to  which  they  are  addicted,  even  beyond  the  whites;  the  brutal  exhilarar 
tion  of  drunkenness; — these  are  their  pleasurable  excitements.  These 
are  the  things  that  awaken  them  to  a  strong  and  joyous  consciousness  of 
existence.  When  these  excitements  arouse  the  imprisoned  energies  of 
their  long  and  sullen  meditations,  it  is  like  i£olus  uncaging  the  whirl- 
winds. The  tomahawk  flies  with  unpitying  and  unsparing  fury;  and  the 
writhing  of  their  victims  inspires  a  horrible  joy.  LfCt  the  benevolent 
make  every  exertion  to  ameliorate  their  character  and  condition.  Let 
Christianity  arouse  every  effort  to  convey  her  pity,  mercy  and  immortal 
hopes  to  their  rugged  bosoms.  But  surely  it  is  preposterous  to  admire 
the  savage  character  in  the  abstract.  Let  us  never  undervalue  the  coqo- 
fort  and  security  of  municipal  and  civilized  life;  nor  the  sensibilities^ 
charities  and  endearments  of  our  own  homes.  The  happiness  of  savages^ 
steeled  against  sympathy  and  feeling,  at  war  with  nature,  with  the 
elements,  and  with  each  other,  can  have  no  existence,  except  in  the 
visionary  dreaming  of  those,  who  never  contemplated  their  actual 
condition. 

It  is  curious  to  remark,  that  different  as  are  their  standards  of  opinion 
from  ours,  in  the  main  they  have  much  the  same  notions  of  a  good  and 
respeotable  man,  that  we  have.  If  we  mark  the  passion  for  military 
display  among  our  race,  and  observe  what  point  is  assigned  by  common 
feeling  as  well  as  history  to  military  prowess,  we  shall  hardly  consider  it 
a  striking  diflerence  from  our  nature,  that  bravery  and  daring,  command 
the  first  place  in  their  homage.  Their  whole  training,  from  their  first  to 
their  last  hour,  inculcates  the  maxim,  that  courage  is  everything.  But 
apart  from  the^e  views,  the  traits  of  character,  that  entitle  a  man  to  the 
appellation  of  virtuous  and  good  among  us,  have  the  same  benring  upon 
the  estimation  of  the  Indinns.  In  conversino;  with  them,  we  are  struck 
with  surprise,  to  observe  h<»w  widely  and  deeply  the  obligations  of  truth, 
constancy,  honor,  generosity  and  forbearance  are  felt  and  understood 
among  them. 

It  has  been  often  olserved  by  foreign  writers,  and  the  sentiment 
has  been  echoed  by  philosophers  of  our  own  country,  that  they  were 
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less  subject  to  desire,  and  that  the  sexual  propensities  were  weaker  iil 
their  race,  than  in  ours;  and  they  have  evidenced  the  want  of  beard  in 
the  males,  as  a  physical  proof.  The  Indians  are  as  particular,  as  the 
Parisians,  not  to  depart  from  their  own  modes  and  fashions.  But  we 
have  occasionally  seen  a  savage,  who  had  the  courage  or  the  affectation 
to  be  singular,  and  such  a  person  has  a  beard,  that  would  do  credit 
to  an  Oriental.  It  is  well  known,  that  one  of  the  most  general  and 
troublesome  employments  of  the  young  Indians  is,  to  pull  out  the  starting 
crop  of  beard  with  tweezers*  We  know  not  if  their  beard  would  grow 
naturally  as  abundant,  as  that  of  the  whites.  But  if  it  would  not,  it  is 
unquestionably  owing  to  other  causes,  than  want  of  natural  vigoTt 
Labor,  a  diet  often  meagre  from  necessity,  exposure,  and  the  indulgence 
of  passions  of  a  deeper  character,  as  ambition,  vindictiveness  and  the 
appetite  for  war,  would  probably  weaken,  if  not  extinguish,  in  whites, 
passions,  which  are  fostered  in  indolence,  plenty  and  repose.  But  when 
savages  are  placed  in  situations  favorable  to  the  development  and  indul- 
gence of  animal  desires,  we  have  seen  no  indications  that  they  are  feebler, 
or  less  intense  in  them,  than  in  the  whites.  When  we  look  upon  the  wild 
and  naked  elements,  upon  which,  in  some  sense,  their  children  are  cast; 
when  we  consider  how  unfavorable  is  their  situation  for  rearing  children, 
we  are  astonished,  at  seeing  so  many  in  their  cabins.  Of  the  squaws, 
that  we  have  seen,  of  mature  age,  a  very  great  proportion  of  them  bad 
their  babe^  either  swinging  in  its  bark  cradle,  suspended  between  two 
trees;  or  if  the  mother  was  travelling,  hung  to  her  back  by  the  usual 
strings,  passed  over  her  shoulders,  compressed  to  her  back  by  a  bark  cagei 
not  unlike  the  shell  of  a  tortoise.  Its  copper  colored  nose  is  seen  peeping 
from  this  cage,  like  that  of  a  tortoise  from  its  shell;  and  even  the  infants 
seem  to  feel,  that  crying  is  to  no  purpose;  and  its  note  of  grief  is 
seldom  heard. 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the  intercourse  of  the  whites  among  them  has 
been  calculated  to  convey  any  impressions  of  them,  rather  than  those  of 
the  philosophers,  to  whom  we  have  spoken.  Numberless  fatal  cases  of 
jealousy  are  recorded  of  their  young  warriors,  in  reference  to  the  deport- 
ment of  our  people  towards  tlieir  women,  while  among  them.  The  man* 
ners  of  our  people,  in  this  intercourse,  have  too  often  been  an  outrage 
upon  decency  and  humanity.  There  are  but  few  tribes,  among  whom 
the  passing  American  sojourner,  if  he  have  any  respectability  of  appear, 
ance,  does  not  receive  the  offer  of  a  daughter,  or  perhaps  the  wife  of  his 
host,  as  a  temporary  companion.  Almost  every  American  trader  and 
resident  among  them  has  an  Indian  wife;  and  but  too  oflen,  wives  in  the 
region  which  they  left.  In  Long^s  first  expedition  an  instance  of  this 
sort  is  recorded,  of  the  deep  and  devoted  constancy  of  affection  on  the 
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part  of  t}ie  yoang  Indian  wife,  and  thrilJing  proofs  of  the  struggle  be* 
tween  maternal  and  conjugal  affection.  The  whole  story  is  character- 
istic; and  reflects  as  nDuch  honor  upon  the  Indian  wife  and  mother,  as  it 
does  shame  nnd  contempt  on  the  base  and  cold  blooded  perfidy  of  the 
American  husband. 

In  all  the  Indian  tribes,  they  have  contrived  to  emulate  tbe  most  pol- 
ished and  civilized  people  in  the  extent  of  prostitution,  practised  among 
them;  and  the  degraded  subjects  have  the  same  estimation  in  the  ono 
cdiintry  and  the  other.  Unnatural  vices,  fornication  and  adultery,  prevail 
among  many  of  the  tribes,  no  doubt,  to  a  great  extent;  but  taking  info 
▼iew  the  opportunities  in  the  solitude  of  the  desert,  the  smallness  of  their 
societies,  and  the  diminished  influence  of  opinion,  that  results  from  it; 
taking  into  view,  thnt  they  have  no  laws,  but  indefinite  opinion,  no  religioD| 
and  no  visible  restraints, — the  state  of  morals,  in  these  respects,  is  far 
purer,  than  would  naturally  1x3  ex|>octed.  Instead  of  admiring,  that 
these  vices  are  practised  among  lliem,  but,  perhaps,  not  to  a  greater  degreei 
than  in  civilized  countries,  it  is,  to  a  thinking  mind,  matter  of  astonish- 
ment, that  there  is  so  much  decorum  and  restraint,  in  these  respects,  as 
there  is.  We  feel  constrained,  too,  to  place  this  decorum  among  them- 
selves, and  that  astonishing  delicacy,  with  which  they  deport  themselvee 
towards  white  females  that  fall  into  their  power,  to  a  more  honorable  cause, 
than  the  destitution  of  passions.  When  we  have  passed  various  Indian 
tribes  encamped  near  togellier,  in  compiny  with  ladies,  we  have  observed 
tbe  same  manpers,  and  the  same  indications  of  what  was  passing  in  their 
minds  that  we  should  expect  to  see  in  untrained  and  low  people  among 
ourselves;  nor  have  we  ever  believed  for  a  moment^  that  the  propensi- 
ties of  nature  are  not  as  strong,  under  similar  circumstances,  in  them, 
as  in  08. 

There  are  diflerent  standards  of  morals  among  them,  as  there  are 
among  the  white  nations.  With  some  tribes,  adultery  is  a  venial  ofience; 
and  in  others,  it  is  punished  with  mutilation,  death,  or  the  handing  over 
the  degraded  female  to  the  males  of  the  tribe.  The  instance  of  a  young 
squaw,  who  is  a  mother  before  marriage,  is  a  very  uncommon  occurrence; 
oor  have  we  as  much  faith  as  others,  in  their  adroitness  at  procuring 
abortion.  In  the  case  of  a  young  Indian  woman  the  fact  of  pregnancy 
could  not  be  hidden.  >, 

The  modes  of  managing  marriage  are  as  various,  as  among  the  whites. 
If  there  be  any  prevalent  custom  among  the  tribes,  it  is,  that  the  parents 
manage  the  matter;  and  the  young  warrior  in  the  morning  finds  the 
squaw,  elected  by  tlie  parents,  sitting  in  bis  quarters,  with  whatever  sh^ 
ii  expected  to  bring,  as  a  dowry,  removed  with  her.  It  sometimes,  but 
not  often,  happens,  that  he  enters  his  dissent,  and  she  returns  with  her 
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baggage  to  her  mother.  It  is  an  universal  custom  to  marry  as  many 
wives,  as  the  warrior  or  hunter  pleases.  I'his  is  an  affair,  accurately 
prescribed  by  custom.  If  a  young  hunter  has  been  for  a  length  of  time 
very  successful  in  hunting,  like  a  rich  Turk,  he  is  authorized  by  opinion 
to  take  as  many  wives,  as  he  has  proved  himself  able  to  maintain. 

Jealousy  in  this  case,  and  in  all  other  cases,  shows  itself  under  the 
Hune  forms,  which  it  would  naturally  assume  among  our  people.  In 
Long^s  first  expedition,  we  have  a  very  amusing  account  of  the  manner, 
in  which  a  wife  deports  herself,  when  her  husband  happens  to  manifest 
a  greater  fondness  for  another  wife*  Sometimes  the  favorite,  to  avoid 
her  tongue,  teeth  and  nails,  flies  witli  her  husband  to  the  campaign  or 
hunt.  At  others,  in  dread  of  her  life,  she  returns  to  her  parents.  When 
the  two  wives  quarrel,  whatever  be  the  taciturnity  of  the  husband,  there 
18  no  want  of  words  between  the  wives.  The  husband,  squat  on  his 
hams,  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  his  head  half  covered,  and  his  eyes 
half  closed,  affects  to  be  dozing,  while  they  rate  each  other.  If  the 
contest  of  words  goes  on  to  blows,  as  is  oHen  the  case,  he  arises  with  the 
stern  air  of  a  judge,  and  parts  them,  with  a  manner,  that  indicates  which 
is  the  favorite.  The  wives  generally  find  one  lodge  too  narrow  for  both 
to  inhabit  together.  The  Indian  spends  his  time,  perhaps,  in  equal 
portions  between- them.  But  if  he  happens  to  spend  more  time  witli  the 
one  than  the  other,  when  he  returns  to  the  neglected  wife,  she  manifests 
her  view  of  the  case  by  kicking  Iiis  dog,  throwing  his  fi>od  on  the  ground, 
and  admitting  him  witli  great  frankness  into  her  thoughts  of  him  and  bis 
favorite.  The  more  our  species  are  studied,  the  more  clearly  it  is  found, 
that  the  human  heart  is  every  where  the  same. 

It  is  beyond  all  question,  that  some  of  the  tribes  now  occasionally 
practise  cannibalism ;  and  that  before  the  new  world  was  visited  by  the 
whites,  it  was  a  custom  generally,  if  not  universally  prevalent  among 
them.  The  imperceptible  influence  of  tlie  horror,  with  which  tliis  practise 
is  regarded  by  the  whites,  has  made  its  way  among  them;  and,  little  as 
they  are  disposed  to  confess,  that  they  are  swayed  by  our  opinions,  the 
earnestness  with  which  they  deny  the  existence  of  the  practise  at  present 
in  their  tribes,  and  with  which  they  attempt  to  vindicate  their  ancestors 
from  the  charge,  is  an  incontestible  admission  of  the  influence,  which  our 
opinions  exercise  over  them* 

It  would  extend  these  remarks  beyond  our  object,  to  give  extensive 
and  general  details  of  Indian  manners  and  modes  of  life.  An  important 
era  with  the  youth  of  all  the  tribes  is,  that  when  they  pass  from  minority 
to  the  duties  and  estimation  of  warriors  and  hunters.  This  period  is 
/  celebrated  with  great  solemnity.     It  is  well  known,  that  hunting  is  the 

feriouB  business,  and  war  the  important  amusement  and  pleasure  of  their 
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lives.  The  manner,  in  which  they  conduct  these  pursuits,  is  sufficiently 
well  known.  Their  modes  of  constnicting  their  habitations  vary,  accord- 
ing as  they  dwell  in  a  country  of  forests  or  prairies,  or  northern  or 
southern  climate.  Although  in  the  very  few  instances,  in  which  thd 
savages  have  become  cultivators  in  good  earnest,  they  may  have  con* 
structed  good  houses,  the  far  greater  portion  aim  at  nothing  more,  than 
the  frailest  and  rudest  cabin.  Yet  in  the  construction  of  thesey  there  are 
the  same  differences,  as  are  seen  in  the  cabins  of  the  backwoods  men. 
Some  are  extremely  rude;  and  some  are  framed  with  ingenioiis  and 
persevering  reference  to  comfort  and  utility.  The  same  differences  ar6 
visible  in  the  internal  arrangement  and  keeping  of  the  cabin.  In  most 
instances  the  interior  is  filthy  and  uncomfortable,  beyond  the  endurance 
of  any  but  a  savage.  Wo  have  been  in  others,  where  the  neatly  matted 
fk>or,  or  the  earth  covered  with  the  fresh  verdure  of  the  pa!tnetto,  and  the 
neatness  of  all  the  accompaniments,  gave  the  scene  such  an  air  of  com* 
fort,  as  created  a  train  of  pleasant  associations  with  the  place. 

Like  all  ignorant  people,  unable  to  trace  the  relation  between  results 
and  causes,  they  are  beyond  all  other  people  superstitious.     It  may  be 
laid  down,  as  an  universal  trait  of  the  Indian  character.     The  warrior, 
w!io  braves  death  a  thousand  times,  and  in  every  form  in  thefury  of  battle* 
carries  with  him  to  the  combat  a  little  charmed  bag  of  filthy  and  disgust- 
ing ingredients,  in  which  he  places  no  little  reliance,  as  security  against 
the  balls  and  arrows,  that  are  fired  upon  him.     They  are  much  addicted 
to  faith  in  dreams.     One  of  the  dreamers,  the  day  before  alert,  confident 
and  intrepid,  awakes  the  next  morning,  subdued  and  timid.     He  paints 
one  side  of  his  face  black..    lie  subjects  himself  to  the  most  rigorous 
abstinence  and  f:isting.     Nothing  can  induce  him  to  indulge  or  taste 
food,  until  the  interdict  has  passed  away.     He  has  dreamed  an  unfavora- 
ble dream.     Such  astonishing  hold  have  these  dreams  upon  their  mind, 
that  a  warrior  has  been  known  to  assume  the  dress,  the  duties,  the  drud- 
gery, and  what  is  infinitely  more  humiliating  to  an  Ihdian,  the  estima- 
tion and  standing  of  a  squaw,  in  consequence  of  one  of  these  dreams. 

This  great  tendency  to  superstition  in  an  Indian  mind,  furnishes  strong 
inducements  to  ingeaious  and  bold  impostors  among  them,  to  assume  the 
character  of  jugglers,  quacks,  medicine  men  and  prophets.  Our  country 
had  a  terrible  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  this  assumption,  in  the  case  of  the 
*Shawnee  prophet,'  and  inferior  men  of  the  same  character,  during  the 
late  war.  A  chief  among  the  savages  of  the  Missouri,  exercised,  through 
the  influence  of  fear,  a  long  and  severe  authority  over  Indians,  by  whom 
he  was  abhorred.  He  had  a  medicine  bag  of  terrible  efficacy;  and  his 
enemies  fell  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left.  It  was  a  received  opinion 
in  his  tribe,  that  his  wish  had  a  withering  and  faial  inhuence  en  whom- 
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soever  he  directed  it.    After  his  death,  his  grand  medicine  was  found  to 
be  arsenic. 

Every  thing  with  them,  of  great  efficacy  and  power,  that  is  inexpiica« 
ble,  is  a  ^medicine f  and  the  medicine  men  among  them  have  the  next 
degree  of  consideration  to  chiefs  and  noted  warriors.  We  have  conversed 
with  Indians,  who  were  atheists,  and  treated  as  fabulous,  all  notions  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul;  and  defended  their  opinions  with  as  much 
ingenuity,  as  abandoned  people  of  the  lower  orders  among  ourselves, 
who  profess  to  hold  the  same  opinions.  But  in  some  shape  or  form, 
almost  all  savages  admit  the  being  of  a  God,  and  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  The  Great  Spirit  is  termed  in  many  of  their  languages,  ^Wahetm- 
lAah^  or  Master  of  Life.  Storm  and  thunder  are  manifestations  of  hie 
wrath;  and  success  in  war  and  hunting,  of  his  favor.  Many  of  the  tribes 
have  forms  of  prayer,  in  the  use  of  which  they  are  regular  and  earnest, 
particularly  when  starting  on  expeditions  of  hunting  or  war. — Their 
prophets  occasionally  give  out,  that  they  have  had  communications  with 
this  Spirit,  who  has  made  himself  visibly  manifest  to  them,  in  the  form 
of  some  bird  or  beast;  and  they  paint  their  faces  lilack,  and  observe 
great  mystery  on  the  occasion ;  and  thence  derive  their  pretensions  to 
prophecy,  and  to  be  treated  with  the  deference  of 'medicine  men.'  Their 
notions  of  the  condition  of  departed  spirits  are  such,  as  we  might  expect 
from  their  character  and  condition.  In  some  distant  re<;ions  of  a  south- 
em  temperature,  thoy  place  the  home  of  the  worthy  departed  in  the 
•country  of  ^brave  and  free'  spirits,  who  pass  to  that  country  of  gnmeand 
good  cheer,  over  a  bridge  scarcely  wider  than  a  hair,  suspendc^d  over  a 
yawning  gulf.  They,  who  have  firm  hearts  and  feet,  and  unblenching 
countenances, — that  is  to  say,  who  were  good  warriors  in  life,  pass 
safely  over  the  bridge;  while  the  timid  and  tremblmg  fall  into  the  gulf 
below. 

Though  they  will  sometimes  talk  of  these  matters  with  great  earnest- 
ness and  apparent  conviction,  yet,  we  believe,  of  all  people,  that  have 
been  known  on  the  earth,  their  thoughts,  hopes  and  fears  dwell  the  least 
on  any  thing  beyond  this  life.  It  seems  to  be  inexplicable  to  them,  that 
any  part  of  their  conduct  here  can  have  any  bearing  upon  their  condition 
hereafler.  If  they  can  be  comfortable,  and  gain  their  points  in  this  life, 
they  concern  themselves  very  little  about  what  will  happen  to  them  in 
the  life  to  come-  Of  course,  adult  savages  have  too  often  been  found 
hopeless  subjects,  upon  whom  to  bestow  the  pure  and  sublime  truths 
of  our  gospel.  The  days  of  the  Brainards  and  Elliots  seem  to  have  gone 
by;  or  the  western  and  southern  savages  are  more  hopeless  subjects  for 
conversion,  than  those  of  the  north.  They  have  certainly  been  found 
utterly  destitute  of  the  plastic  docility  of  the  Mexican  and  Peruviaik 
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Indians.  Gharleiroix  has  given,  as  a  characteristic  trait  of  the  Canadian 
and  western  savages  of  his  day,  one,  that  has  been  found  equally  appli- 
cable to  them  at  the  present  time.  They  listen  with  apparent  docility 
md  attention  to  our  expositions  of  our  religion,  our  faith,  and  our 
hopes;  and  assent  to  all,  and  admit,  that  this  may  all  be  true,  in  relation 
to  individuals  of  ourmce.  They  relate  in  turn  their  own  fables,  their 
own  dim  and  visionary  notions  of  a  God  and  hereafter;  and  exact  the 
same  docility  and  complaisance  to  their  creed,  which  they  yielded  to 
oors.  1 

In  respect  to  the  lesser  morals,  all  savages  in  this  region  are  hospitable. 
Even  the  enemy,  whom  they  would  have  sought,  and  slain  far  from  their 
cabins,  who  presents  himself  fearlessly  there,  claims,  and  receives  their 
hospitality.  They  accord  to  the  cabin  hearth,  the  honors  and  the  sanc- 
tity of  an  asylum*  A  great  number  of  instances  are  on  record,  of  sav- 
ages of  hostile  tribes,  obnoxious  to  the  most  deadly  revenge  of  particular 
warriors,  presenting  tliemselves  on  a  sudden  before  those  warriors^  and 
oflenng  their  bosoms  to  the  knife.  This  heroism  of\en  not  only  disarms 
revenge,  but  with  admirntion  excites  more  generous  feelings,  and  brings 
about  a  peace  between  the  contending  tribes.  That  part  of  our  charac- 
ter, which  they  are  the  last  to  understand,  is  that  when  wo  have  received 
in  their  villages  the  most  ample  hospitality,  they,  in  returning  the  visit, 
should  find,  that  our  strangers  lodged  in  taverns. 

We  have  not  the  same  plenary  (kith  in  their  tenacious  remembrance  of 
kindnesses,  and  the  certainty  of  our  dependence  upon  the  constancy  of 
their  friendship.  We  consider  them  a  treacherous  people,  easily  swayed 
from  their  purpose,  paying  their  court  to  the  divinity  of  good  fortune,  and 
always  ready  to  side  with  the  strongest.  Wo  should  not  rely  upon  their 
feelings  of  to-day,  as  any  pledge  for  what  they  will  be  to-morrow. 

They  arc  well  known  for  their  voraciousness  of  appetite.  They  en- 
dure hunger  and  thirst,  as  they  do  pain  and  death,  with  astonishing  pa- 
tience and  constancy.  When  tliey  kill  a  deer,  a  buffalo,  or  a  bear,  after 
a  long  abstinence,  they  will  devour  an  enormous  quantity  of  flesh.— > 
Their  fatal  and  devoted  attachment  to  ardent  spirits,  is  matter  of  melan- 
choly notoriety.  ,  In  all  tlieir  councils,  and  Malks^  and  conferences  with 
the  officers  of  the  government,  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Rocky  Mountains 
the  first  and  the  last  request  is  ^whiskey.''  This  is  the  only  point  upon 
which  it  is  useless  to  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  honor  and  shame  in  an 
Indian*  Declaim  as  we  may  against  the  use  of  it;  paint  the  ill  effects 
of  it,  as  strongly  as  we  choose;  speak  with  as  much  contempt  as  we 
may,  of  drunkards;  their  best  and  their  bmvest  still  clamor  for  whiskey. 
Schoolcraft  gives  us  a  characteristic  anecdote  to  this  eflect.  A  noted 
Pottawotomie  chief  presented  himself  to  the  American  agent  at  Chicago, 
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as  a  good  man,  and  a  good  friend  to  the  Aoiericana,  and  concluded  with 
the  usual  request  for  whiskey*  The  reply  was,  tiiat  the  agent  did  not 
give  whiskey  to  good  Indians;  that  such  neither  asked  for  it,  nor  drank 
it,  when  offered;  that  it  was  had  Indians  only,  who  asked  for  whiskey. 
The  Indian  replied  with  great  quickness^  iii  broken  English,  'Me  d^ — vl 
rascal.^ 

All  words  would  be  tlirowii  away  in  attempting  to  portray,  in  just 
colors,  the  effects  of  whiskey  upon  such  a  race.  It  is,  indeed,  the  heavi- 
est curse  tliat  their  intercourse  with  the  whites  has  entailed  upon  them. 
Every  obligation  of  duty,  as  philanthropists  and  Christians,  imposes  up- 
on us  all  possible  efforts  to  prevent  the  extirpation  of  the  whole  race;  tlie 
inevitable  consequence  of  their  having  free  access  to  this  liquid  poison. 
We  have  adverted  to  the  stem  and  rigorous  prohibitions  of  the  General 
Government,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  they  are  generally  carried  into 
effect;  yet,  in  some  way  or  ottier,  wherever  Americans  have  access, 
Indians  have  whiskey.  It  is  understood  that  the  laws  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernments and  of  the  General  Government  are  not  in  concert  upon  this 
subject.  It  is  matter  of  undoubted  fact,  that  in  the  States  the  Indians 
find  much  less  difiiculty  in  procuring  whiskey,  than  in  the  Territories; 
and,  of  course,  intoxication  is  far  more  common.  The  duties  of  the 
States  imperiously  call  upon  them  to  frame  laws  in  unison  with  those  of 
the  General  Government,  and  to  unite  with  that,  to  prevent  these  unhap- 
py beings  from  exercising  their  suicide  propensities. 

Jt  has  been  inferred,  because  they  make  it  a  point,  not  to  expre^ 
astonishment  or  curiosity,  in  view  of  our  improvements  and  arts,  that 
they  have  little  curiosity;  and  because  they  seem  to  hold  them  in  con- 
tempt and  disdain,  that  they  have  nothing  analogous  to  the  cupidity,  van- 
ity or  pride  of  the  whites.  They  are,  unquestionably,  a  very  proud  racd» 
and  their  pride  induces  them  to  affect  indifference,  and  to  hold  those 
things  in  apparent  contempt  which  they  are  conscious  they  cannot  obtain. 
As  regards  their  vanity,  we  have  not  often  had  the  fortune  to  contem- 
plate a  young  squaw  at  her  toilet.  But  from  the  studied  arrangement 
of  her  calico  jacket,  from  the  glaring  circles  of  vermillion  on  her  round 
face,  from  the  artificial  manner  in  which  her  hair  is  clubbed,  and  from 
the  time  which  she  occupies  in  completiiig  those  arrangements^  we  infer, 
that  dress,  and  personal  ornament,  occupy  the  same  portion  of  her 
thoughts,  that  tl.ey  do  of  the  fashionable  women  of  civilized  society- 
A  young  Indian  warrior  is  notoriously  the  most  thorough-going  beau  in 
the  world.  Broadway  and  Bond  street  furnish  no  subjects  that  will  spend 
as  mucii  time,  or  endure  as  much  crimp-ng  au'l  confinement,  to  appear 
in  full  dress.  We  thii.k  that  we  have  o  ;scrved  such  a  character,  con- 
stantly employed  with  his  paints  and  his  pocket  ^  lass  fui  tlirce  full  hours' 
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laying  on  his  paints,  and  arranging  his  tresses,  and  contemplating,  with 
Tisibie  eatisfaction,  from  time  to  time,  the  progress  of  his  attractions.— 
The  chiefs  and  warriors,  in  full  dress,  have  one,  two,  or  three  clasps  of 
silver  about  their  arms,  generaHy  jewels  in  their  ears,  and  often  in  their 
nose;  and  nothing  is  more  common,  than  to  see  a  thin,  circular  piece  of 
silver,  of  the  size  of  a  dollar,  hanging  from  their  nose,  a  little  below  their 
upper  lip.  This  ornament,  so  horribly  inconvenient,  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  highest  Indian  taste.  Painted  porcupine  quills  are  twirled  in  their 
hair.  Tails  of  animals  hang  from  the  hair  behind;  or  from  the  poiai 
where  they  were  originally  appended  to  the  animal.  A  necklace  of  bear's 
or  aligator's  teeth,  or  claws  of  the  bald  eagle,  or  common  red  beads,  or, 
wanting  these,  a  kind  of  rosary  of  red  hawthorns,  hangs  about  the  neck. 
From  the  knees  to  the  feet,  the  legs  are  ornamented  with  great  numbers 
of  little  perforated,  cylindrical  pieces  of  silver,  or  brass,  that  tinkle  as 
the  persf  n  walks.  If  to  all  this,  he  add  an  American  hat,  and  a  soldier's 
coat,  of  blue,  faced  with  red^  over  the  customary  calico  shirt,  he  stepv 
firmly  on  the  ground,  to  give  to  his  tinklers  a  simultaneous  noise,  and 
apparently  considers  his  person  with  as  much  complacency  as  the  human 
bosom  can  be  supposed  to  feel.  This  is  a  very  curtailed  view  of  an  In- 
dian beau,  and  faitJiful,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to  ti^ie  description  of  almost 
every  young  Indian  at  a  great  public  dance. 

So  many  faithful  prints  have  recently  boen  presented  to  the  public  of 
the  Indian  figure  and  costume,  that  most  of  those,  who  have  not  seen  the 
living  subject,  have  definite  views  of  it.  The  males  for  the  most  part, 
wear  leggins,  sitting  closely  from  the  loins  to  the  ancles,  generally  of 
smoke-tanned  deer  skin,  sometimes  of  blue  cloth.  Those  who  inhabit 
be3rond  the  range  of  the  buffalo,  wear  a  blanket,  thrown  loosely  over  the 
shoulders;  and  those  who  live  in  the  region  of  the  buffalo,  wear  a  dressed 
skin  of  that  animal.  Their  moccasins  are  ornamented  with  extren.e  care 
with  different  colored  porcupine  quills,  arranged  in  lines  and  compart* 
noents.  But  in  the  sultry  months,  they  are  often  seen  with  no  other 
dress,  than  a  piece  of  blue  cloth,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  ^stroud- 
ing,'  passed  between  the  thighs,  and  brought  round  the  loins.  In  regions 
contiguous  to  the  whites,  they  have  generally  a  calico  shirt  of  the  finest 
colors;  and  they  are  particularly  attached  to  a  long  calico  dress,  resem- 
bling a  morning  gown. 

The  women  have  a  calico  jacke!,  leggins,  not  much  unlike  those  of  the 
men,  and  wherever  they  can  afford  it,  a  blue  broadcloth  petticoat.  We 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  Indians  either  male  or  female,  efiect  any 
other  colors,  than  red  or  blue.  The  thick,  heavy,  black  tresses  of  hair 
are  parted  on  the  forehead,  and  skewered  with  a  quill  or  thorn  in  a  large 
club  behind. 
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They  have  various  dances,  to  which  they  are  extravagantly  attached; 
and  which  often  have,  a5i  did  the  dances  of  the  old  time,  a  religious  char- 
acter. The  aged  council  chiefs  drum,  and  the  young  warriors  dance 
with  great  vehemence,  heating  the  ground  with  their  feet.  They  pursue 
the  business  with  a  vigor,  which  causes  the  perspiration  to  pour  from  their 
bodies.  They  have  the  war,  the  council,  the  feast,  and  the  dog  dance; 
and  tunes  corresponding  to  the  different  objects.  The  tunes  are  very 
monotonous,  running  through  only  three  or  four  notes,  and  constantly 
Kcuring  to  the  same  strain.  In  most  of  the  tribes,  the  women  take  no 
part  in  the  song  or  dance. — Among  some  of  the  tribes,  we  h^ve  heard 
the  women  chime  in  on  the  last  note. 

Incredible  stories  are  related  of  the  powers  of  their  jugglers  and  moun- 
tebanks. Many  of  their  alleged  feats  never  took  placet  except  in  the 
imaginations  of  the  ignorant  people,  who  related  them.  But  they  have 
undoubtedly  a  rigidity  of  muscle,  a  callousness  of  nerve,  and  a  contempt 
of  pain  and  wonnds,  that  enable  them  to  achieve  swallowing  fire,  putting 
knives  and  swords  down  their  throats,  and  such  like  exploits  with  great 
success.  To  create  admiration  is  of  course  a  ])assion  ^ith  them ;  and 
this  desire  incites  them  to  thought  and  study,  in  order  to  learn  the  mystic 
art  of  legerdemain,  in  which  they  certainly  attain  no  inconsiderable  pro- 
ficiency. Thoir  medicine  men  are  a  kind  of  jugglers;  and  there  is  mnch 
ceremony  and  affectation  of  mystery,  in  the  preparing  and  admin isteriug 
their  medicines.  The  most  amusing  part  of  this  business  is,  that  the 
scaramouch  who  has  gone  through  all  the  ceremonies,  and  prepared  the 
medicine,  generally  takes  it  himself.  We  have  little  faith  in  their 
boasted  acquaintance  with  remedies,  from  their  own  vegetable  kingdom. 
We  have  remarked,  that  when  they  were  near  our  settlements,  their  sick 
are  in  the  habit  of  applying  to  our  physicians. 

The  Indian  head  is  such,  as  we  would  suppose  the  craniologists  would 
■elect,  as  finely  moulded  for  intelligence.  In  this  respect  he  would 
probably  place  them,  as  a  race,  beside  the  homo  sapiens  Europcsus. — 
We  have  seen  them  in  every  position,  to  try  their  native  acuteness.  We 
have  taught  their  young.  We  consider  them  naturally  a  shrewd,  intelU« 
gent  people,  with  beads  capable  of  the  highest  mental  development  in 
every  department  of  thought,  in  as  great  a  degree  as  our  own  race.  They 
have,  probably,  as  much  curiosity,  but  a  more  stem  perseverance  in  the 
efibrt  to  suppress  it.  The  first  time  that  they  witness  a  steam  boat,  they  - 
never  suppress  the  outward  expression  of  their  admiration,  and  their  em- 
phatic ^vghP 

Languages.  It  cannot  be  expected,  tliat  we  should  dismiss  thia 
article,  which  with  every  effort  to  curtail  it,  has  grown  up  under  our  handff 
without  remarking  on  their  languages.    In  all  their  dialects  we  suapecW 
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Ihat,  like  the  Chinese,  their  words  were  originally  but  of  one  syllable. 
— Every  word,  then,  of  more  than  one*  syllable,  has  been  formed  in  the 
progress  of  advancing  ideas  among  them,  by  a  corresponding  combina- 
tion of  ideas.  Having  few  abstractions  among  their  ideas,  and  knowing 
and  caring  little  about  our  complex  combinations  of  thought,  conversant 
wholly  with  tangible  and  visible  matters,  their  expressions  are  paint- 
ings of  sensible  ideas  with  the  coloring  matter  of  words.  Whenever 
we  undertake  to  convey  to  them  a  connected  chain  of  abstract  ideas^ 
tliey  turn  to  us  for  a  while  with  a  complacent  inclination  of  the  head, 
and  apply  their  hand  to  their  ear,  with  the  sign,  so  readily  understood  by 
all  Indians,  to  imply  that  they  arc  deaf.  Their  manner  of  numbering, 
evidences  the  extreme  simplicity  of  their  language.  We  have  requested 
of  all  the  tribes,  with  which  we  have  been  conversant,  their  terms  of 
numbering,  as  far  as  an  hundred.  In  some,  the  terms  are  simple  as  far 
as  ten.  In  others,  six  is  live-one,  seven  five- two,  and  so  on.  Beycmd 
ten  they  generally  count  by  reduplication  of  ten.  This  they  perform  by 
a  mechanical  arithmetic,  intricate  to  explain,  but  readily  apprehended 
by  the  eye.  Some  of  the  tribes  are  said  to  be  perplexed  in  their  attempts 
to  number  beyond  an  hundred.  When  the  question  turned  upon  any 
point,  that  involved  great  numbers,  we  have  generally  heard  them  avail 
themselves  of  an  English  word,  the  first,  we  believe,  and  the  most  uni- 
versally understood  by  savages — ^heap.  We  have  read,  that  in  some  of 
their  languages,  there  are  subtleties  of  structure,  and  nice  shades  of 
divisions  of  time,  in  the  tenses  of  their  verbs,  that  transcend  even  the 
famed  exactness  and  finish  of  the  Greek.  There  is  something  inex- 
plicable, it  must  be  admitted,  in  the  combinations  and  artificial  structure 
of  the  language  of  a  people  of  such  extreme  simplicity  of  thought. 

We  profess  to  know  little  of  the  origin  of  these  languages.  We  sus- 
pect, that  a  life  might  be  spent  in  studying  them  in  the  closet  to  very  little 
purpose.  The  savages  vary  their  meaning  by  the  accent  and  intonation 
which  they  give  their  words,  stiU  more  than  the  French.  We  fear,  that  a 
printed  page  of  Indian  words,  most  carefully  and  accurately  noted  by 
the  marks  of  accent  and  sound  in  our  dictionaries,  could  hardly  be  read 
by  an  unpractised  American,  so  as  to  be  intelligible  to  the  Indian,  whose 
language  they  purport  to  be.  We  suppose  tlie  Muskogee  and  Cherokee 
to  be  the  patriarchal  dialects  of  the  South ;  the  Chippeway  and  Dacota, 
of  the  Indians  of  the  lakes  and  the  Upper  Mississippi ;  and  the  Osage 
and  Pawnee,  of  the  savages  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Red  River. — 
We  should  not  forget,  that  they  have  a  language  of  signs, — the  Latin, 
or  common  language,  by  which  all  the  tribes  converse  with  each  other. 
It  is  a  trite  maxim,  that  'Necessity  is  the  ipotherof  invention;^  and  it  is 
incooceivablei  except  by  those  who  have  witnessed  it,  how  copious  and 
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expressive  a  language  they  have  formed  with  signs.     In  Long^s  first  ex- 
pedition a  full  and  accurate  vocabulary  of  this  language  is  given. 

Af\ei  all,  that  which  has  struck  us,  in  contemplating  the  Indians,  with 
the  most  astonishment  and  admiration,  is  the  invisible  but  universal  energy 
of  the  operation  and  influence  of  an  inexplicable  law,  which  has,  where 
it  operates,  a  more  certain  and  controlling  power,  than  all  the  municipal 
and  written  laws  of  the  whites  united.  There  is  despotic  rule,  without 
any  hereditary  or  elected  chief*  There  are  chiefs  with  greaf  power,  who 
cannot  tell  when,  where,  or  how,  they  became  such.  There  is  perfect 
unanimity  in  a  question  involving  the  existence  of  a  tribe,  where  every 
member  belonged  to  the  wild  and  fierce  democracy  of  nature,  and  could 
dissent,  without  giving  a  reason.  A  case  occurs,  where  it  is  prescribed 
by  custom,  that  an  individual  should  be  punished  with  death.  Escaped 
far  from  the  control  of  his  tribe,  and  as  free  as  the  winds,  this  invisible 
lie  is  about  him;  and  he  returns  and  surrenders  himself  to  justice. — 
His  accounts  are  not  settled,  and  he  is  in  debt;  he  requests  delay,  till  he 
■hall  have  accomplished  his  suramec^s  hunt.  He  finishes  it,  pays  his 
debt,  and  dies  with  a  constancy,  which  has  always  been,  in  all  views  of 
Indian  character,  the  theme  of  admiration. 

A  serious  question  occurs,  in  conclusion.  What  is  the  prospect  of 
bringing  to  these  rugged  and  comfortless  beings,  apparently  the  outcasts 
of  nature  and  civilization,  the  moulding,  the  guidance  and  hopes  of  the 
Gospel? — The  gloomy  fact  must  be  admitted,  that  but  Uttle  has  yet  been 
done-  Pious  and  devoted  Catholic  missionaries  have  carried  their  lives 
in  their  hands,  have  renounced  all  earthly  hopes,  and  have  lived  and  died 
among  them,  to  carry  them  the  Gospel.  The  Protestants  have  not  been 
behind  them  in  these  labors  of  love.  But,  af\er  the  lapse  of  more  than  a 
century,  scarcely  an  adult  savage  can  be  found,  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
who  will  pronoimce  himself  a  Christian.  There  are  many  that  have  crosses 
suspended  from  their  necks,  which  they  show  as  they  do  their  medals. — 
They  seem  to  think,  that  the  profession  of  Christianity  gives  them  ad- 
ditional claims  upon  us.  While  we  were  writing,  some  Appalachy  In- 
dians applied  to  the  judge  of  the  district,  where  we  resided,  for  redress* 
They  spoke  of  the  alleged  outrage  in  terms  of  indignant  feeling.  ^Natu 
Mommes  baptises^  we  have  been  baptised,  said  they ;  and  appeared  to  feel 
as  if  this  gave  the  outrage  a  greater  enormity.  We  are  sure,  that  if  any 
effort  can  have  marks  of  moral  heroism,  and  nobleness  of  self-devotion 
beyond  another,  the  self-devotion  of  missionaries  among  the  savages,  is 
the  noblest  of  all.  Surely,  if  any  men  merit  earnest  wishes  and  prayers 
for  their  success,  it  must  be  those  men  who  have  left  the  precincts  of 
everything  that  is  desirable  in  life,  to  go  into  these  solitudes,  and  take  in 
band  these  uninformed  children  of  nature. 
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There  are  some  circumstances,  which  invest  the  present  missionary 
efforts  with  stronger  probabilities  of  success,  than  any,  that  have  preceded 
them.  The  number  of  Indians,  that  are  half  breeds,  or  mixtures  of  the 
blood  of  the  whites,  is  great,  and  continually  increasing.  These  gene^ 
rally  espouse,  either  from  conviction,  or  from  party  feeling,  the  interest 
of  civilization  and  Christianity.  It  is  more  universally,  than  it  once 
was,  a  conviction,  that  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  social  and  civilized 
man.  Instead  of  relying  much  on  the  hope  of  the  conversion  of  adult 
himting  and  warrior  savages,  the  effort  is  chiefly  directed  towards  the 
young.  Schools,  the  loom,  the  anvil,  the  plough,  are  sent  to  them* 
Amidst  the  comfort,  stability  and  plenty  of  cultivation,  tliey  are  to  be 
imbued  with  a  taste  for  our  institutions,  arts,  industry  and  religion,  at 
the  same  time. — Every  benevolent  man  will  wish  these  efforts  of  benevo- 
lence all  possible  success. 

MoNUM£NTts^  The  tumuli,  or  mounds  of  the  western  country,  are 
first  seen  on  the  southern  shores  of  lake  Erie.  We  trace  them  through 
the  western  parts  of  New  York.  We  find  them  increasing  in  numben 
and  size  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  They  are  seen  thence,  with  more  or  less 
frequency,  over  all  the  valley;  and  from  Humboldt  we  learn,  that  mounds 
of  a  similar  character  abound  in  Mexico.  If  so  much  had  not  beeo 
already  written  upon  the  subject,,  we  should  hold  it  idle  to  detain  the 
reader  a  moment,  in  useless  dissertation  upon  the  question,  by  whom 
these  mounds  were  formed,  and  for  what  purposes?  As  every  opinion 
on  the  point  must  rest  entirely  upon  conjecture,  without  the  slightest 
rational  element  on  which  to  found  it,  we  shall  discover  at  once,  that 
such  dissertations  could  throw  no  certain  light  on  the  subject.  Whether 
the  mass  of  them  was  constructed  for  fortifications,  observatories,  tem- 
ples, or  tombs,  it  is  hopeless  to  enquire.  That  some  of  them  served  for 
the  last  purpose,  we  have  the  conclusive  evidence,  that  they  abound  in 
human  bones.  It  has  been  oAen  asserted,  that  some  of  the  mounds  are 
full  of  bones,  that  are  perforated,  as  though  the  living  subjects  were  slain 
in  battle,*  and  that  the  skeletons  are  heaped  together  in  promiscuous 
confusion,  as  if  buried  after  a  conflict,  without  order  or  arrangement 
The  bones,  which  we  have  seen,  were  such,  and  so  arranged,  as  might  be 
expected  in.  the  common  process  of  solemn  and  deliberale  inhumation* 
The  mounds  show  no  more  art,  though  infinitely  more  labor,  tlian  might 
be  expected  from  the  present  Indians.  They  are  mere  erections  of  earth, 
exhibiting  no  other  trace  of  skill,  than  that  most  of  them  are  of  regular 
forms,  contained  under  circular  or  right  lines.  Iron  tools  were  not  used 
in  the  formation  of  them.  Stone  makes  no  part  of  them.  Yet  many  of 
the  squares  and  parallelograms  make  a  much  more  conspicuous  figure^. 
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after  the  lapse  of  unknown  ages,  than  the  defences  of  earth,  thrown  up 
on  the  Atlantic  shore,  during  the  revolutionary  war. 

Some  of  them  are  said  to  be  found  on  hills.  We  have  seen  none  such. 
Thej  are  generally  on  fertile  wooded  bottoms,  plains,  or  the  richer  allu- 
vial prairies,  where  wild  fruits,  game  and  fish  are  abundant  and  at  hand. 
The  most  dense  ancient  population  existed  precisely  in  the  places  where 
the  most  crowded  future  population  will  exist  in  the  generations  to  come. 
The  appearance  of  a  series  of  mounds  generally  indicates  the  contiguity 
of  rich  and  level  lands,  easy  communications,  fish,  game,  and  the  most 
fiivorable  adjacent  positions.  The  only  circumstance,  which  strongly 
discredits  their  having  been  formed  by  the  progenitors  of  the  present 
Indians,  is  the  immensity  of  the  size  of  some  of  them,  beyond  what 
could  be  expected  from  the  sparse  population  and  thd  indolence  of  the 
present  race.  We  know  of  no  monuments,  which  they  now  raise  for 
their  dead,  that  might  not  be  the  work  of  a  few  people  in  a  few  days. 
We  have  seen  mounds,  which  would  require  the  labor  of  a  thousand  of 
the  men  employed  on  our  canals,  with  all  their  mechanical  aids,  and  the 
unproved  implements  of  their  labor  for  months.  We  have,  more  than 
once,  hesitated  in  view  of  one  of  these  prodigious  mounds,  whether  it 
were  not  really  a  natural  hill.  But  they  are  uniformly  so  placed,  in 
reference  to  the  adjoining  country,  and  their  conformation  is  so  unique 
and  similar,  that  no  eye  hesitates  long  in  referring  them  to  the  class  of 
artificial  erections.  The  largest,  that  has  been  discovered  in  the  Ohio 
valley,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  in  the  bottom  of  Grave  Creek,  near  its 
entrance  into  the  Ohio,  and  fourteen  miles  below  AVheeling.  It  is  between 
thirty  and  forty  rods  in  circumference  at  its  base,  with  a  proportionate 
diameter.  It  is  seventy  feet  in  perpendicular  height;  and  has  a  table 
area  on  its  summit,  which  is  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  a  great  and  regular  concavity.  A  single  white  oak  rises  from  this 
concavity,  like  a  flag  staff. 

The  most  numerous  group  of  mounds,  that  we  have  seen,  is  near 
Cahokia,  in  the  American  bottom.  There  are  said  to  be  two  hundred 
in  all.  The  largest  is  on  the  banks  of  Cahokia  Creek.  Its  form  is  that 
of  a  parallelogram.  Its  circumference  is  commonly  given  at  eight 
hundred  yards,  and  its  height  at  ninety  feet.  There  is  a  terrace  on  the 
south  side  of  it.  The  monks  of  La  Trappe  had  a  monastery  adjoining 
it,  and  their  garden  was  on  the  terrace.  They  cultivated  the  mound. 
The  earth  could  not  have  furnished  them  a  place,  more  in  keeping  with 
their  profession  and  avowed  objects.  In  the  midst  of  the  American 
bottom,  perhaps  the  most  fertile  spot  on  the  globe,  exerting  its  exhaust- 
less  fertility  only  in  the  production  of  dense  forest,  or  a  useless  luxuriance 
of  weeds  and  flowers,  all  in  view  of  their  dwelling  is  a  solitary  prairiot 
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A  few  dreaming  men,  vowed  to  perpetual  silence,  apparently  belonging 
more  to  another  world,  than  this,  seat  themselv^  on  one  of  these  lonely 
and  inexplicable  monuments  of  generations,  that  are  now  no  more,  in 
the  midst  of  gigantic  weeds,  gaudy  flowers,  and  rank  grass. — No  noise 
disturbs  them,  by  day  or  night,  but  the  chirping  of  the  grasshopper,  or 
the  cry  of  wolves,  or  the  hooting  of  owls. 

There  are  very  interesting  mounds  near  St.  Liouis,  a  little  north  of  the 
town.  Some  of  them  have  the  aspect  of  enormous  stacks.  That  one 
of  them,  called  the  '  falling  garden,^  is  generally  pointed  out,  as  a  great 
curiosity. — One  of  these  mounds,  and  it  was  a  very  striking  one,  was 
levelled  in  the  centre  of  Chillicothe.  In  digging  it  down,  it  is  saidy 
there  were  removed  cart  loads  of  human  bones.  The  town  of  Circleville 
in  Ohio,  is  principally  laid  out  within  the  limits  of  a  couple  of  contiga« 
ous  mounds;  the  one  circular,  the  other  square.  The  town  has  its  name 
from  its  position,  chiefly  in  the  circular  mound.  In  this,  and  in  many 
other  mounds,  the  singular  circumstance  is  said  to  exist,  and  by  people, 
who  live  near  them,  and  ought  to  know  that,  of  which  they  afiirm,  that 
the  eaitk'  of  which  they  are  composed,  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  in 
the  vicinity.  It  is  of  no  avail  to  enquire,  why  the  builders  should  have 
encountered  the  immense  toil,  to  bring  these  hills  of  earth  from  another 
placet 

Our  country  has  been  described  abroad,  as  sterile  of  moral  intereit 
We  have,  it  is  said,  no  monuments,  no  ruins,  none  of  the  colossal  remains 
of  temples,  and  baronial  castles,  and  monkish  towers;  nothing  to  connect 
the  imagination  and  the  heart  with  the  past;  none  of  the  dim  recollec- 
tions of  times  gone  by,  to  associate  the  past  vrith  the  future.  We  have 
not  travelled  in  other  lands.  But  in  passing  over  our  vast  prairies,  in 
viewing  our  noble  and  ancient  forests,  planted  by  nature,  and  nurtured 
only  by  ages;  when  we  have  seen  the  sun  rising  over  a  boundless  plain^ 
where  the  blue  of  the  heavens  in  all  directions  touched,  and  mingled 
with  the  verdure  of  the  flowers;  when  our  thoughts  have  traversed  riven 
of  a  thousand  leagues  in  length;  when  we  have  seen  the  ascending  steam 
boat  breasting  the  surge,  and  gleaming  through  the  verdure  of  the  trees; 
when  we  have  imagined  the  happy  multitudes,  that  from  these  shores 
will  contemplate  this  scenery  in  days  to  come;  we  have  thought,  that 
our  great  country  might  at  least  compare  with  any  other,  in  the  l)eauty  of 
its  natural  scenery.  When,  on  an  uninhabited  prairie,  we  have  fallen  at 
nightfall  upon  a  group  of  these  mounds,  and  have  thought  of  the  masses 
of  human  bones,  that  moulder  beneath;  when  the  heart  and  the  imaginip 
tion  evoke  the  busy  multitudes,  that  here  ^strutted  through  life's  poor 
play,'  and  ask  the  phantoms  who  and  what  they  were,  and  why  they  have 
no  memorials,  but  these  mounds;  we  have  found  ample  scope  for 
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reflections  and  associations  of  the  past  with  the  future.  .We  should  not 
highly  estimate  the  mind,  or  the  heart  of  the  man,  who  could  hehold  these 
tomhs  of  the  prairies  without  deep  thought. 

These  regions  bear  ample  testimonials,  of  another  sort,  of  a  world  gone 
by-  Besides  the  human  skeletons,  found  in  the  nitre  caves,  and  at  tlie 
Maramec,  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  in  another  place, 
there  are  found  at  the  licks,  and,  as  habitancy  and  cultivation  bring  us 
more  acquainted  with  what  is  concealed  beneath  the  soil,  over  all  the 
valley,  masses  of  bones  of  animals  of  enormous  size,  to  which  the  name 
of  mammoth  and  megalonyx  have  been  given.  A  ship^s  cargo  could 
easily  be  furnished. — The  bones  of  animals  of  different  classes,  forms 
a^d  sizes  from  any  that  are  now  known  to  exist,  and  difiereni,  too,  from 
the  mammoth,  are  discovered  in  the  same  places  with  these  huge  remains. 
While  we  are  writing,  they  are  exhibiting  at  New-Orleans  the  bones  of 
an  animal,  to  which  the  mammoth  itself  must  have  been  a  pigmy,  found 
near  Plaquemine,  on  the  Mississippi,  below  that  city. — They  have  been 
asserted,  and  denied  to  be  the  bones  of  a  whale.  A  diligent  and  unwea- 
ried antiquarian,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  affirms,  that  he  has  disoQ^NSred,  in 
laying  open  the  earth  in  his  geological  examinations,  the  woodland  the 
leaves  of  the  bread-fruit  tree,  and  other  vegetable  tropical  remains. 
Whatever  credit  this  opinion  may  receive,  all  admit,  that  every  part  of 
the  Mississippi  valley  is  marked  with  monuments  of  immense  and  inex- 
plicable changes  in  the  natural  world,  and  of  races  of  animals  and  meni 
that  are  now  no  more. 

Pr£ssnt  Population.  The  progress  of  the  population  of  this  coun- 
try, as  every  one  knows,  is  without  any  example  or  parallel  in  the  records 
of  other  colonies,  in  ancient  or  modern  times;  not  excepting  even  the 
annals  of  the  advancement  of  the  Atlantic  country.  We  can  remember^ 
when  all  this  country,  except  the  ancient  French  colonies  in  it,  was  an 
unknown  and  an  unpeopled  wilderness.  The  first  settlers  encountered 
incredible  hardships  and  dangers.  But  only  open  before  Americans  a 
fertile  soil,  and  a  mild  climate,  and  their  native  'enterprise,  fostered  by 
the  stimulant  effect  of  freedom  and  mild  laws,  will  overcome  every  im- 
pedimenl.  Sickness,  solitude,  mountains,  the  war-whoop,  the  merciless 
tomahawk,  wolves,  panthers,  and  bears,  dear  and  distant  homes,  forsaken 
forever,  will  come  over  their  waking  thoughts,  and  revisit  their  dreams 
in  vain,  to  prevent  the  young,  florid  and  unportioned  pair  from  scaling 
remote  mountains,  descending  long  rivers,  and  finally  selecting  their 
spot  in  the  forests,  consecrating  their  solitary  cabin  with  the  dear  and 
sacred  name  of  home. 
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The  following;  synoptical  view,  will  show  in  a  few  words,  the  astonish* 
in^  advance  of  this  population.  In  1790,  the  population  of  this  vallej, 
exclusive  of  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of  Florida,  which 
were  not  then  within  our  territorial  limits,  was  estimated,  by  enumera- 
tion, at  little  more  than  100,000.  In  1800,  it  was  something  short  of 
380,000.  In  1810,  it  was  short  of  a  million.  In  1820,  including  the 
population  west  of  the  Mississippi,  rating  the  population  of  Florida  at 
20,000,  and  that  of  the  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  included  in 
this  valley  at  300,000,  and  it  will  give  the  population  of  1820  at  2,500,- 
000.  The  present  population  may  be  rated  at  4,000,000.  It  will  be 
perceived,  that  this  is  an  increase,  in  more  than  a  duplicate  ratio  in  tea 
years. 

Some  considerable  allowance  must  be  made,  of  course,  for  the  flood 
of  immigration,  which  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  set  tliis  way,  for 
the  future,  as  strongly  as  it  has  for  the  past.  Ohio,  with  the  largest  and 
most  dense  population  of  any  of  the  western  states,  has  nearly  double 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  by  the  census  of  1830,  which  she  had  by  that 
of  1820. — During  that  interval,  her  gain  by  immigration  has  scarcely 
equalled  her  loss  by  emigration;  and  of  course,  is  simply  that  of  natural 
increase.  In  the  rapidity  of  this  increase,  we  believe,  this  state  not  only 
exceeds  any  other  in  the  west,  but  in  the  world.  It  is  the  good  natured 
jest  of  all,  who  travel  through  the  western  states,  that  however  prodae- 
five  in  other  harvests,  they  arc  still  more  so  in  an  unequalled  crop  of 
flaxen  headed  children;  and  that  Hhis  is  the  noble  growth  our  realms 
supply.^  We  have  a  million  more  inhabitants,  than  the  thirteen  good  old 
United  States,  when,  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
they  threw  down  the  gauntlet  in  the  face  of  the  parent  country,  then  the 
most  powerful  empire  on  the  globe. 

Notwithstanding  the  impression,  so  generally  entertained  in  the  Atlan- 
tic country,  that  this  valley  is  universally  unhealthy,  and  notwithstanding 
the  necessary  admission,  tliat  fever  and  ague  is  prevalent  to  a  great  and 
an  annoying  degree,  the  stubborn  facts,  above  stated,  demonstrate,  be- 
yond all  possibility  of  denial,  that  no  country  is  more  propitious  to  in- 
crease by  natural  population.  Wherever  the  means  of  easy,  free  and 
ample  subsistence  are  provided,  it  is  in  the  nature  and  order  of  human 
things,  that  population  should  increase  rapidly.  In  such  a  country, 
though  some  parts  of  it  should  prove  sickly,  perseverance  will  ultimately 
triumph  over  even  this  impediment,  the  most  formidable  of  all.  In  that 
fertile  region,  for  the  insalubiious  districts  arc  almost  invariably  those  of 
the  highest  fertility,  immigrants  will  arrive,  become  sickly,  and  discour- 
aged; and  perhaps,  return  with  an  evil  report  of  the  country.  In  the 
productive  and  sickly  sections  of  the  south,  allured  by  its  rich  products, 
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and  its  exemption  from  winter,  adventurers  will  successively  arrive,  6iL 
themselves,  become  sickly,  and  it  may  be,  die.  Others,  lusting  for  gaio, 
and  with  that  recklessness  to  the  future,  for  wise  ends  awarded  us  by 
Providence,  and  undismayed  by  the  fate  of  those,  who  have  preceded 
them,  will  replace  them.  By  culture,  draining,  the  feeding  of  cattle,  and 
the  opening  the  country  to  the  fever-banishing  breeze,  the  atmosphere  is 
found  gradually  to  meliorate.  The  inhabitants,  taught  by  experience 
and  suffering,  come  by  degrees  to  learn  the  climate,  the  diseases,  and 
preventives;  and  a  race  will  finally  stand,  which  will  possess  the  adapta- 
tion to  the  country,  which  results  from  acclimation :  and  even  these  sec- 
tions are  found,  in  time,  to  have  a  degree  of  natural  increase  of  popula* 
tion  with  the  rest.  Such  has  proved  to  be  the  steady  advance  of  things 
in  the  sickliest  points  of  the  south.  The  rapidity  of  our  increase  in 
numbers  multiplies  the  difficulties  of  subsistence,  and  stimulates  and 
sharpens  the  swarming  faculties  and  propensities  in  the  parent  hive,  and 
will  cause,  that  in  due  lapse  of  time  and  progress  of  things,  every  fertile 
quarter  section  in  this  valley  will  sustain  its  family. 

Another  pleasant  circumstance  appended  to  this  view  is,  that  almost 
the  entire  population  of  the  valley  are  cultivators  of  the  soil.  The  in* 
habitants  of  crowded  towns  and  villages,  the  numerous  artizans  and 
laborers  in  manufactories,  can  neither  be,  as  a  mass,  so  healthy,  so  virtu** 
ous  or  happy,  as  free  cultivators  of  the  soil.  The  man,  whose  daily 
range  of  prospect  is  dusty  streets,  or  smoky  and  dead  brick  walls,  and 
whose  views  become  limited  by  habit  to  the  enclosure  of  these  walls  | 
who  depends  for  his  subsistence  on  the  daily  supplies  of  the  market} 
and  whose  motives  to  action  are  elicited  by  constant  and  houriy  struggle 
and  competition  with  his  fellows;  will  have  the  advantage  in  some  points 
over  the  secluded  tenant  of  a  cabin,  or  a  farm  house.  But  still,  taking 
every  thing  into  the  calculation,  we  would  choose  to  be  the  owner  of  half 
a  section  of  land,  and  daily  contemplate  nature,  as  we  tilled  the  soilf 
aided  in  that  primitive  and  noble  employment  by  our  own  vigorous  chil- 
dren. The  dweller  in  towns  and  villages  may  have  more  of  the  air  and 
tone  ef  society,  and  his  daughters  may  keep  nearer  to  the  changes  of 
the  fashions.  But  we  have  little  doubt,  that,  in  striking  the  balance  of 
enjoyment,  the  latter  will  be  found  to  be  the  happier  man,  and  more  likely 
to  have  a  numerous  and  healthy  family.  The  people  of  the  west,  with 
very  small  deductions,  are  cultivators  of  the  soil.  All,  that  are  neither 
idle,  nor  unable  to  labor,  have  a  rural  abundance  of  the  articles  which 
the  soil  can  furnish,  far  beyond  the  needs  of  the  country;  ai{d  it  is  bne 
of  our  most  prevalent  complaints,  that  this  abundance  is  far  beyond  the 
chances  of  profitable  sale 
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Ohio,  has,  (ralpablj,  more  of  the  northern  propensitj  to  form 
atid  condense  population,  than  any  other  of  the  western  states.  Of  couiiei 
Ilei  people  have  a  readier  aptitude  for  an  artizan^rf  life,  and  a  manufacto* 
rer^s  condition.  We  suppose,  that  at  least  half  the  manufacturers  of  the 
west  inhabit  the  region,  of  which,  Pittsburgh  and  the  state  of  Ohio  are 
the  centre.  Her  sons,  too,  have  tiie  New  England  aspiration  to  becomt 
scholars  and  professional  men,  and  merchants  and  traders.  Kentucky 
and  Ohio  send  abrond  their  circulating  phalanxes  of  this  kind  of  font* 
gers,  to  compete  with  the  Yankees  for  the  professions  and  trade  of  the 
more  western  Htatcs.  In  Ohio,  this  class  bears  by  far  the  greatest  pro* 
portion  to  the  cultivators,  of  any  part  of  the  valley.  Yet  in  Ohio,  from 
the  ratums  of  the  very  accurtite  census  of  1S20,  it  appears,  that  out  of 
a  population  of  nearly  600,000,  there  were  only  19,956  manufacturerii 
and  1,459  merchants  and  traders.  Thus  it  appears,  that  nearly  twenty* 
nine  out  of  thirty  of  this  whole  population,  were  engaged  in  agricultore-. 

It  would  require  a  separate  and  distinct  article,  if  we  were  to  trace 
tbe  influence  of  slavery  upon  population  and  improvement.  This  die* 
cussion  too,  would  more  properly  fall  under  the  head  of  an  article,  pre* 
senting  a  contrasted  view  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  slave  hoM^ 
ing,  comparing  with  tJio  non-slave  holding  states.  It  is  sufficient  Sat 
our  present  purposes  to  remark,  that  with  the  exception  of  some  districtt 
that  are  particularly  sickly,  the  blacks  increase  still  more  rapidly  than  tke 
whites. 

From  the  geYicral  fetlility  of  tlie  soil,  and  the  abundance  with  which  it 
yields  all  the  supplies  of  life;  from  the  comparative  rareness  and  small 
^oportion  of  sterile,  mountainous  and  marshy  lands,  that  cannot  be  easily 
brought  into  cultivation;  no  thinking  mind  can  have  failed  to  foresee^ 
that  this  country  must  and  will  ultimately  sustain  a  great  and  dense  pop 
ulation  of  farmers.  Taking  into  view  soil,  climate,  and  the  means  ef 
easy  communication,  the  most  material  and  natural  elements  upon  which 
to  calculate^  in  regard  to  future  increase  of  population,  and  no  countij 
can  be  found,  which  invites  increase  more  strongly  than  ours.  In  half 
a  century,  the  settled  parts  of  it  will,  propahly,  have  become  as  healthy 
81  any  other  country.  In  that  lapse  of  time,  it  can  hardly  be  sanguine 
to  calculate,  that  by  improving  the  navigation  of  the  existing  rivers,  bj 
the  numerous  canals  which  will  be  made,  iq  aid  of  what  nature  has  al» 
ready  done,  in  a  region  where  there  are  no  mountains,  and  few  high  hills^ 
and  no  intermixture  of  refractory  granite;  where  the  rivers,  which  rise 
almost  in  the  same  level,  interlock,  and  then  wind  away  in  opposite  direo* 
lions;  where^  from  these  circumstances,  and  the  al  seiice  of  granite  hil|f| 
canab  can  be  made  with  comparative  ease;  that  the  country  will  ba  per* 
netted  in  every  direction,  either  b^  steam  boats,  or  sea  vessels  towed  by 
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tlieni«  or  ^'^  transport  conducted  by  rail-road  power.  No  country,  it 
is  pe:".erally  snpp-sed  liere,  cnn  he  foiini.  which  contain^  so  great  a  pro- 
po.tion  of  cultivable  and  htihitahle  ImH,  compared  with  the  whole  extent 
of  its  surface — Ilumbolt,  so  well  qualified  to  judge  by  comparison,  has 
pronounced  it  the  largest  valley  in  the  world.  It  has  a  less  pro[)orti6n  of 
swamps,  sterile  plains,  nnd  uncultivable  mountains,  than  any  other  region 
of  the  same  cxtenf. — When  it  shall  have  been  jnh:ibited  as  long  as  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Virginia,  what  limits  can  imagination  assign  to  its  popula- 
tion and  improvement? 

No  one  can  fail  to  have  foreseen,  at  this  time  of  the  day,  that  the  period 
is  not  far  distant,  when  the  greater  mass  of  tlie  population  of  our  coun- 
try will  be  on  this  side  the  mountains.     Wc  would  not  desire,  in  antici- 
pation, to  vex  the  question,  where  the  centre  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment will  then  be?     We  are  connected  already  with  the  Atlantic  country 
by  noble  roads.     We  shall  shortly  be  connected  with  the  Hudson,  Dela- 
ware and  Chesapeake  Bays,  by  navigable  canals.     A  rail-road  between 
Baltimore  and  the  Ohio,  is  irl  rapid  progress,  and  thousands  have  travelled 
on  the  first  completed  section.     Our  ditfercnt  physical  conformation  of 
country,  and  the  moral  circumstances  of  our  condition,  have  assigned  to 
us,  as  wc  think,  agriculture,  as  our  chief  pursuit.     Suppose  manufac* 
tures  to  flourish  among  us  to  the  utmost  extent,  which  our  most  honest 
and  earnest  patriots  could  desire,  and  we  should  still,  as  we  think,  find 
ourselves  bound  by  the  ties  of  a  thousand  wants,  to  the  country  north 
and  east  of  the  mountains.     The  very  difibrence  of  our  physical  and 
moral  character  contributes  to  form  a  chain  of  mutual  wants,  holding  ua 
to  that  region  by  the  indissoluble  tic  of  mutual  interest.     At  present,, 
the  passage  of  the  mountains,  formerly  estimated  by  the  Atlantic  people 
lomething  like  an  East  Indian  voyage,  and  not  without  its  dangers,  as  well 
as  its  difficulties,  is  no  more,  than  a  trip  of  pleasure  of  two  or  three  days* 
We  shall  soon  be  able  to  sail,  at  the  writing  desk,  or  asleep,  from  New 
Orleans,  Fort  Mandan.  or  Prairie  du  Chien,  through  the  interior  forests 
to  the  beautiful  bay  of  New  York.     The  timo  is  not  distant,  \vhen  the 
travelled  citizen  of  the  other  side  the  mountains  will  not  be  willing   to 
admit  that  hp  has  not  taken  an  autumnal  or  vernal  trip  of  pleasure,  or 
observation,  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans.     Tlie  landscape  painter 
and  the  poet  will  come  among  us,  to  study  and  admire  our  forest,  river 
and  pniirie  scenery,  and  to  imbibe  new  ideas,  from  contemplating  the 
grandeur  and  the  freshness  of  our  nature. 

.  For  us,  as  a  people,  we  look  over  the  mountains,  and  connect  oiir 
affections  with  the  parent  country  beyond,  by  the  strong  ties  of  nataV 
attachment;  for  there,  to  the  passing  generation  at  least,  was  the  place 
of  their  birth.    There  still  live  our  fathers  and  our  brethren.     There  arar 
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the  graves  of  our  ancestors;  and  t^ere  are  all  the  delight Tul  and  never 
forgotten  remembrances  of  our  infancy  and  our  boyhood.      We  Irnve 
hitherto  been  connected  to  that  country,  by  looking  to  it  exclusively  for' 
fashions,  models  and  literature.     I'he  connexirtn  will  remain,  not  as  we 
hope,  a  ^slavish  one;  for  duty,  interest  and  self-resprct  imperiously  call 
upon  us  to  set  up  for  ourselves,  in  these  respects,  as  fast  as  possible. 
But  as  younger  members  of  the  family,  thrust  into  the  woodf^,  to  gi\'e 
place  to  those  who  had  the  rights  of  primogeniture,  and  obligsd  to  find 
our  subsistence  by  cutting  down  the  trees,  we  have  as  yet  hnd  but  little 
leisure  to  think  of  anytliing,  beyond  the  culls  of  necessity,  and  the  cal* 
culations  of  immediate  interest  and  utility.     As  soon  as  we  have  the 
leisure  for  higher  purposes,  we  shall  be  unworthy  of  our  family  alliancey 
if  we  do  not  immediately  institute  a  friendly  rivalry  in  these  respectVy 
which  will  be  equally  honorable  and  useful  for  each  of  the  parties.     We 
know  our  rights,  and  we  vlt*^  able  to  maintain  them.     It  is  only  the  little 
minded  and  puny,  that  allow  themselves  to  indulge  in  a  causeless  and 
fretful  jealousy.     There  must  be  a  real,  palpable  and  continued  purpose 
to  undervalue  us,  and  curtail  our  rights,  and  arrest  our  advancement  and 
prosperity,  before  we  would  allow  ourselves  to  remember  our  great  chain 
of  mountains,  and  our  world  by  itself.     Our  patriotism  has  been  tanh 
pered  with,  more  than  once,  even  in  our  infancy.     We  came  forth  with 
honor  from  every  trial.     Every  link  of  the  gohien,  and,  we  hope,  perpet- 
ual chain  of  the  union,  will  be  grasped  as  firmly  by  the  citizens  of  the 
west,  as  of  the  Atlantic.     We  flatter  ourselves,  that  we  have  had  uncom- 
mon clianccs  to  note  the  scale  of  the  western  thermometer,  in  this  respect. 
We  have  everywhere  seen  and  felt  a  spirit,  which  his  given  us  the  assu* 
ranee- of  conviction,  that  the  popularity  of  that  demagogue  would  be 
blasted,  and  would  wither  for  ever,  who  should  for  a  moment  manifest 
the  remotest  incipient  wish  to  touch  the  chain  of  this  union  with  an  im- 
hallowed  hand.     The  interests  and  afTections  of  the  western  people  ho!d 
to  that,  as  strongly,  and  proudly,  to  say  no  more,  as  those  of  the  east 
From  time  to  time,  demagogues  will  spring  up,  and  atrocious  and  un- 
principled editors  will  be  found  to  meditate  anything, — and  to  dare  to 
inculcate,  and  write,  and  publish  what  tliey  meditate.     But  the  strength 
and  virtue  of  the  community  will  never  bear  them  out. 

Wherever  attempts  may  be  made  to  disafiect,  alienate  and  sever  ene 
section  of  this  great  union  from  the  rest,  may  God  avert  the  omen !  thit 
attempt  will  not  commence  with  us.  They  may  reproach  us  with  being 
rough,  untrained,  and  backwoods  men.  Bat  as  a  people  we  are  strong 
for  the  union  and  the  whole  union.  Every  true  son  of  the  west  will 
join  in  the  holiest  aspirations,  ^esto  perpetual*  May  it  last  as  long  &• 
the  sun  and  moon  shall  endure! 
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Natiohal  Character  of  the  Western  People.  We  shall  remarie 
open  Ihe  character  of  the  French  part  of  our  population,  in  describing 
Louisiana*  and  Missouri,  where  the  greater  portion  of  that  people  is 
found.  We  shall  remark  upon  the  distinctive  character  of  Kentucky, 
in  giving  the  Geography  of  that  State.  We  only  wish  to  catch  here,  if 
possible,  the  slight,  but  perceptible,  peculiarities  of  national  character, 
which  our  peculiar  circumstances  and  condition  have  imposed  upon  us. 

The  people  of  this  valley  are  as  thorough  a  combination  and  mixture 
of  the  people  of  all  nations,  characters,  languages,  conditions  and  opinions 
as  can  well  be  imagined.  Scarcely  a  State  in  the  Union,  or  a  nation 
in  Europe,  but  has  furnished  us  immigrants.  Philosophers  and  nohl^ 
men  have  visited  us  from  beyond  the  seas;  some  to  study  our  natural 
history,  or  to  contemplate  a  new  people  rising  from  the  freshness  of 
nature,  over  the  fertile  ruins  of  a  once  submerged  world ;  or  deluded 
here  by  the  pastoral  dreams  of  Rousseau,  or  Chateaubriand;  or  in  the 
•ample  of  the  savages,  to  study  man  in  a  state  of  nature. 

The  much  greater  proportion  of  the  immigrants  from  Europe  are  of  the 
poorer  classes,  who  come  here  from  hunger,  poverty,  oppression,  and  the 
grinding  vassalage  of  crowded  and  miserable  tenants  of  an  aristocratic 
race,  l)om  to  the  inheritance  of  the  soil,  nnd  all  the  comforts  and  hopes 
of  present  existence.  They  find  tliemselves  here,  with  the  joy  of  ship- 
wrecked mariners,  cast  on  the  untenanted  woods,  and  instantly  beoome 
dieered  with  the  invigorating  hope  of  being  able  to  build  up  a  family  and 
a  fortune  from  new  elements.  *The  north  has  given  to  t»,  and  thefouth 
hoM  not  kept  hack!^  The  puritan  and  the  planter,  the  Grerman  and  the 
Irishman,  the  Briton  and  the  Frenchman,  each  with  their  peculiar  preju* 
dices  and  local  attachments,  and  the  complicated  and  inwoven  tissue  of 
lentiments,  feelings  and  thoughts,  that  country,  and  kindred,  and  home, 
indelibly  combine  with  the  web  of  our  youthful  existence,  have  here  set 
down  beside  each  other.  The  merchant,  mechanic  and  farmer,  each 
with  their  ])eculiar  prejudices  and  jealousies,  have  found  themselves 
placed  by  necessity  in  the  same  society.  Mr.  Oweii^s  grand  engine  oC, 
circumstances  begins  to  play  upon  them.  Men  must  cleave  to  their 
kind,  and  must  be  dependent  upon  each  other.  Pride  and  jealousy  must 
give  way  to  the  natural  yearnings  of  the  human  heart  for  society.  They 
begin  to  rub  off  mutual  prqudlcp.  One  takes  a  step,  and  then  the 
other.  They  meet  half  way,  and  embrace;  and  the  society  thus  newly 
Qiganized  and  constituted,  is  more  liberal,  enlarged,  unprejudiced,  and, 
of  course,  more  affectionate  and  pleasant,  than  a  society  of  people  of 
tifitigtfe  birth  and  character,  who  bring  all  their  early  prejudiceS|  as  s 
common  stock,  to  be  transmitted  as  an  inheritance  in  perpetuity. 
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Hie  rough,  stnrdy  and  simple  hnbits  of  the  backwoods  men,  lifing  in 
that  plenty,  which  depends  only  on  God  and  nature,  forniing  the  prcpoa- 
derating  cnst  of  chnrnctcr  in  the  western  country,  have  lajd  tlie  stamina 
of  independent  thought  and  feeling  deep  in  the  breasts  of  this  people. 
A  man  accustomed  only  to  the  fascinating,  but  hollow  intercourse  of  the 
polislied  circles  in  the  Atlantic  cities,  at  first  feels  a  painful  revulsion, 
when  mingled  with  this  more  simple  race.  But  he  soon  becomes  ac- 
cmtomed  to  the  new  order  of  things;  and  if  he  have  a  heart  to  admire 
aimplicity,  truth  and  nature,  begins  to  be  pleased  with  it.  He  respects  a 
people,  where  a  poor,  hut  honest  man  enters  the  most  aristocratic  mansion 
with  a  feeling  of  ease  and  equality. 

It  may  readily  be  supposed,  that  among  such  an  infinite  varie^  of 
people,  80  recently  thrown  together,  and  scarcely  yet  amalgamated  into 
one  people,  and  in  a  country,  where  the  institutions  are  almost  as  fresh 
and  simple  as  the  log  houses,  any  very  distinctive  national  character 
could  hardly  yet  be  predicated  of  the  inhabitants.  Every  attentive  ob- 
server, however,  discriminates  the  immigrants  from  the  diflferent  nations, 
and  even  from  the  diflferent  states  of  our  own  country.  The  people  of 
Ohio  and  Indiana,  for  example,  have  a  character  somewluit  distinct  f/om 
that  of  the  other  western  states.  That  of  the  former,  especially,  is 
moulded  as  a  very  fair  sample  of  the  New  England  and  New  Jersey 
patterns.  In  the  latter,  this  character  is  blended,  not  merged  with  tha 
manners,  opinions,  and  dialect  of  Kentucky.  Illinois,  though  a  free 
state,  baa  a  clear  preponderance  of  Kentucky  nationality.  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Missouri,  the  upper  part  of  Alabama,  and  Arkansas,  have 
distinct  manners,  in  which  the  nationality  of  Kentucky  is  the  ground 
color.  The  country  stiH  more  south,  peopled  with  large  planters  of  cot* 
too  and  sugar  cane,  with  numerous  gangs  of  slaves,  have  the  peculiar 
manners,  that  have  naturally  grown  out  of  their  condition.  On  these 
states  too,  especially  on  Louisiana,  we  begin  to  discern  the  distinct  im- 
press and  influence  of  French  temperament  and  manners.  TJiese  shadef 
of  difference  are  very  distinctly  visible  to  persons  who  have  been  long 
and  intimately  acquainted  with  the  people  of  the  diflerent  regions  where 
tiiey  are  marked. 

Bat  young  as  tlie  country  is,  variously  constituted  and  combined,  as 
are  the  elements  of  its  population,  there  is  already  marked,  and  it  is  every 
year  more  fully  developed,  a  distinctive  character  of  the  western  people. 
A  traveller  from  the  Atlantic  cities,  and  used  only  to  their  manners,  des- 
cending from  Pittsburgh,  or  Wheeling,  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  in  a 
steam  boat  of  the  larger  class,  will  find  on  board  what  may  be  considered 
fair  samples  of  all  classes  in  our  country,  except  tlie  farmers.  To  be 
come  conversant  with  the  younger  representatives  of  the  yoemanry,  he 
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must  acquaint  himself  ^itii  the  crews  of  the  descending  flat  boats. — 
SufHcicntly  copious  specimens  of  tiie  merchants  and  traders,  theartiz-ana, 
the  large  planters,  the  speculators,  and  Inst,  though  not  least,  the  ladies, 
will  be  seen  on  board  the  different  steam  boats,  c'csccnding  to  New  Or- 
leans, or  on  their  return  voyage.  The  manners  so  ascertained  will  strike 
such  a  traveller  as  we  have  suppose  I,  with  as  much  novelty,  distinctness, 
and  we  may  add,  if  he  be  not  bigoted  and  fastidious,  with  as  much  plea- 
sure, saving  the  language,  as  though  he  had  visited  a  country  beyond  the 
seas.  The  dinlect  is  different.  'J'he  enunciation  is  different.  The  pe- 
culiar proverbial  colloquy  is  different  The  figures  and  illustrations  used 
in  common  parlance,  are  strikingly  different.  We  regret  that  fidehiy  to 
our  picture,  that  frankness  and  truth  compel  us  to  admit,  that  the  fre- 
quency of  )>rofanity  and  strange  curses  ir>  ordinarily  an  unpleasant  ele- 
ment in  the  conversation.  The  speaking  is  more  rapid.  The  manner 
has  more  appearance  of  earnestness  and  abruptness.  The  common  com- 
parisons and  analogies  are  drawn  from  different  views  and  relations  of 
things.  Of  course  he  is  every  moment  reminded,  that  he  is  a  stranger 
among  a  people,  whose  modes  of  existence  and  ways  of  thinking  are  of 
a  widely  different  character  from  those  in  the  midst  of  which  he  was 
reared. 

Although  we  have  so  often  been  described  to  this  traveller,  by  the 
repulsive  terms  'backwoods  men,'  'gougers,'  'ruffians,'  'demi-savages,' 
a  strange  mixture,  in  the  slang  phrase,  of  the  'horse'  and  the  'alligator,' 
we  confidently  hazard  the  opinion,  that  when  a  little  accustomed  to  the 
manners  of  the  better  class  of  people  among  us,  he  will  institute  a  com- 
parison between  our  people,  and  his  own,  not  unfavorable  to  us.  There 
is  evidently  more  ease  and  frankness,  more  readiness  to  meet  a  wish,  to 
form  an  acquaintance,  sufficient  tact,  when  te  advance,  and  how  far, 
and  where  to  pause  in  this  effoit;  less  holding  hack,  le^s  distrust,  leu 
feeling  as  if  the  address  of  a  stranger  were  an  insult,  or  a  degradation. 
There  is  inculcated  and  practised  on  board  the  steam  boats,  a  courtesy  to 
ladies,  which  is  delightful  in  its  proper  extent;  but  which  is  here,  some-, 
times,  apt  to  overstep  the  modesty  of  nature,  in  the  affectation  of  a 
chivalrous  deference,  which  would  be  considered  misplaced,  or  ridiculous 
on  the  Atlantic  shores.  A  series  of  acquaintances  are  readily  and  natu- 
rally formed  between  fellow  passengers,  in  their  long  descents  to  New 
Orleans,  very  unlike  the  cold,  constrained,  and  almost  repelling  and 
hostile  deportment  of  fellow  passengers  in  the  short  stage  and  steam 
boat  passages  in  the  Atlantic  country.  They  are  very  different  from  the 
intimacies  of  fellow  pa.ssengers  in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  and  infinitely 
more  pleasant.  Putting  out  of  the  question  ennui,  seasickness,  and  the 
constant  rolling  of  the  vessel,  circumstances  so  unpropitious  to  the  culti- 
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tation  of  pleasant  intercourse,  custom  hns  prescribed  a  state  and  distance 
on  8hipLo:ird,  wliich  cause,  that  cabin  passengers  often  cross  the  ocean 
together,  without  acquiring  any  thing  more  than  a  speaking  intimacy  at 
the  end  of  the  voyage.  Not  so  on  these  passages,  where  the  br»at  ghde* 
steadily  and  swiftly  along  the  verge  of  the  frn;rrant  willows.  The  green 
shores  are  always  seen  with  the  s;ime  coup  cL'^cbH,  that  lakes  in  the  mairni- 
ficent  and  broad  wave  of  the  Mississippi.  Refreshments  come  in  from  the 
shore.  The  passengers  every  day  have  their  pmmenade.  The  ciaiius  of 
prescription  on  the  score  of  wealth,  family,  oilice,  and  adventitious  dis* 
tinctions  of  every  sort,  are  in  a  measure  laid  aside,  or  pass  for  nothing. 
The  estimation,  the  worth  and  interest  of  a  person  are  naturally  tried  on 
his  simple  merits,  his  powers  of  conversation,  his  innate  civility,  his  capa- 
cities to  amuse,  an  I  his  goo  I  feelings. 

The  distinctive  character  of  the  western  people  may  be  traced  in  its 
minuter  shades  to  a  tliousand  causes,  among  which  are  not  oniy  their  new 
nKxIes  of  existence,  the  solitary  lives  which  they,  who  are  not  inhabitants 
of  towns,  lead  in  remote  and  detached  habitations,  the  greater  part  of 
the  time,  and  the  readier  aptitud?  and  zest,  which  they  will  naturally  have, 
when  thus  brought  together,  as  we  have  described  above,  to  enjoy  society; 
but  it  chiefly  results  from  the  unchangeible  phy.-jical  formation  of  the 
country.     For  instance,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
western  country,  when  thrown  upon  the  blue  water,  are  sailors  almost  at    » 
once-     Their  long  inland  water  courses,  at  once  the  channels  of  Ci^nvey- 
ance  and  communication,  place  them  ii^  primary  nautical  schools,  train 
them  to  familiar  acquaintance  with  all  the  methods  of  managing  andl 
propelling  water  crafts,  and  naturally  conduct  their  thoughts  from  their 
interior  forests,  and  their  rural  and  secluded  abodes,  down  to  the  ocean^ 
The  skill  and  facility,  thus  acquired,  in  being  familiar  with  the  move^ 
ments  of  the  canoe,  the  periogueand  skiiF,  almost  from  the  days  of  infan^ 
cy,  give  them  tlie  same  dexterity  and  daring  on  the  ocean,  when  they  are 
at  length  wafted  down  to  its  tempestuous  bosom,  with  tliose  who  were 
reared  on  the  shores  of  that  element.     But  an  inhabitant  of  the  Atlantic 
^orecan  have  but  a  faint  conception  of  the  sublime  emotions,  with  which 
a  young  man  reared  in  the  silence  and  seclusion  of  the  western  forests, 
first  beholds  tlie  illimitable  extent  of  the  *  broad,  flat  sea.'     Every  intelli- 
gent and  gifted  son  of  the  West  will  be  a  poet  for  the  first  few  hours  of' 
his  sailing  on  the  ocean,  if  sea  sickness  do  not  banish  the  visitings  of  the 
muse. 

TJjeir  forests  and  prairies  concur  with  tbcir  inclinations  and  abundant 
leisure^  to  give  them  the  spirit-stirring  and  adventurous  habits  of  the 
chase.  Their  early  training  to  leave  the  endearments  and  the  maternal 
nufsing  of  horoeifiNr  an  absence  of  three  or  four  montlis,  on  voyages  of 
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constant  exposure,  and  of^en  of  a  length  of  more  than  five  hundred 
leagues,  will  naturally  tend  to  create  a  character,  widely  uYitike  the  mora 
shrinking,  stationary  and  regular  hahils  of  the  people  of  the  older  coun- 
try* Multitudes,  perhaps  the  majority  of  those  in  the  middle  walks  of 
life  in  the  Atlantic  country,  seldom  extend  their  travels  beyond  their 
metropolis,  or  their  chief  mart.  Every  part  of  the  middle  and  northern 
states  is  traversed  in  all  directions  by  fine  ronds,  on  which  are  continually 
passing  great  numbers  of  stage  coaches.  In  the  West,  all  this  is  very 
different.  There  are  roads,  indeed,  some  of  which  nature,  and  but  a  very 
few,  art,  has  rendered  tolerably  passable.  But  the  passing  on  them,  even 
in  the  most  populous  districts  is  limited.  The  passages  are  seldom  more 
than  from  village  to  village,  settlement  to  settlement,  and  for  the  most 
part  subservient  to  arriving  at  the  real  roads,  the  great  turnpikes  of  the 
IVest,  her  long  rivers. 

These  rivers,  which  bound  or  intersect  every  state  in  the  West,  are  of 
a  character  entirely  unlike  most  of  those,  which  flow  east  of  the  moun* 
tains.  They  are  narrow,  deep,  and  to  a  person  used  only  to  the  rivers  of 
the  East,  and  judging  them  by  comparison  and  by  their  width,  of  an  in* 
conceivable  length  of  course.  Their  depth  of  water  resulting  from  the 
narrowness  of  their  channels,  and  the  level  and  alluvial  country,  through 
which  for  the  most  part  tliey  flow,  renders  them  almost  universally  suscep* 
lible  of  steam  boat,  or  at  least  boat  navigation.  The  instance  of  a  young 
man  of  enterprize  and  standing,  as  a  merchant,  trader,  planter,  or  even 
farmer,  who  has  not  made  at  least  one  trip  to  New  Orleans,  is  unooninion< 
From  the  upper  and  even  middle  western  states,  before  the  invention  of 
steam  boats,  it  was  a  voyage  of  long  duration,  and  we  may  add,  of  mora 
peril,  than  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  These  rivers  are  still  descended 
as  before  that  invention,  in  boats  of  every  description.  In  recenilj 
making  the  descent  froni  Pittsburgh  to  Natchez,  in  an  uncommonly  low 
stage  of  the  waters,  we  noted  between  two  and  three  hundred  descending 
boats,  of  different  descriptions,  and  of  the  larger  class.  The  greater  por- 
tion, however^  were  flat  and  keel  boats.  Almost  all  the  crews,  that 
descend  on  tliese  boats,  return  on  steam  boats.  An  ascending  steam 
boat  carries  from  one  to  three  hundred  passengers;  and  tlie  average  trip 
from  New  Orleans  to  Louisville,  or  St.  Louis,  may  be  twelve  days,  and 
to  Cincinnati,  thirteen.  Every  principal  farmer,  along  the  great  water 
courses,  builds  a  flat  boat  and  sends  to  New-Orleans  the  produce  of  his 
farm  in  it.  Thus  a  great  proportion  of  the  males  of  the  West,  of  a  relative 
standing  and  situation  in  life  tp  be  most  likely  to  impress  their  opinions 
and  manners  upon  society,  have  made  this  passage  to  New-Orleans^ 
They  have  passed  through  different  states  and  regionti  have  been  more 
or  lew  conversant  with  men  of  different  nations,  languages  and  manners 
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Tbey  have  experienced  that  expansion  of  mind,  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
pioduccd  by  traversing  long  distances  of  country,  and  viewing  different 
forms  of  nature  and  swie^y.  Each  flat  or  keel  boat,  that  has  descended' 
from  Pittsburgh  or  the  Missouri,  to  New  Orleans,  could  publish  a  journal 
of  no  inconsiderable  interest.  The  descent,  if  in  autumn,  has  probably 
occupied  fifty  days.  Until  the  boatmen  had  passed  the  mouth  of  the 
Oliio,  they  must  hj  ve  been  in  some  sense  amphibious  animals,  continually 
getting  into  tlje  water,  to  work  their  boat  off  shoals  and  sandbars.  The 
remainder  of  the  descent  was  amidst  all  the  dangers  of  sawyers,  sandbars^ 
snags,  storms,  points  of  islands,  wreck  heaps,  difficulty  and  danger  of 
landing,  and  a  gre.it  many  anomalous  trials  and  dangers*  The  whole 
voyage  is  a  scene  of  anxiety,  expDSure  and  labor. 

It  follows,  that  the  habits  of  the  wh'>le  people  of  the  West  must  as 
necessarily  receive  a  peculiar  bent  and  impulse,  as  those  of  Marblehead, 
Cape  Cod,  and  Nautuckot,  in  Massachusetts.     The  influence  of  tliese 
causes  is  already  visibly  impressed  upon  the  manners  and  thotighta  of 
the  people.     Thry  arc  the  manners  of  |)eople  accustomed,  on  going  on 
bo:ird  a  steam  boat,  to  see  it  fitted  up  with  a  glaring  of  splendor  and 
display,  |)erhap3not  always  ^n  the  best  taste,  but  peculiarly  c^culated  to 
captivate  and  dazzle  the  youthful  eye.     They  come  to  this  crowded  scene 
of  gaiety  and  splendor,  tin's  little  moving  city,  from  the  solitudes  of  foT^ 
ests  and  prairies,  and  remote  dwellings.     They  find  themselves  amidst  a 
mass  of  people,  male  and  female,  dressed  as  much  as  their  means  will 
allow.     There  are  cards,  and  win«,  and  novels,  and  young  and  gay  peo^ 
pie,  and  all  conceival»le  artificial  exriterr.ents,  to  stir  up  the  youthful 
appetite  for  hilarity.     When  we  consider  what  temptations  these  long^ 
and  necessarily  intimate  associations  present  to  minds,  of\en  not  much 
regulated  by  religious  discipline,  training  or  example,  to  undue  gaiety, 
gallantry,  intoxication  and  gambling,  it  is  as  surprising  as  it  is  honorable 
to  the  character  of  the  West,  that  these  voyages  are  generally  terminated* 
in  80  much  quietness,  morality  and  friendship. 

It  is  tnie,  the  gay,  the  young,  dashing,  and  reckless  spirits  of  the  com* 
munity  are  thus  brought  in  contact,  to  act,  and  re-act  upon  each  other, 
and  society.  But  there  are  always  some  graver  spirits  on  the  steam  boats^ 
whose  preseuce  inspires  a  certain  degree  of  awe  and  restraint. — A  keen 
sense  of  the  necessity  of  strong  and  unvarying  regulations,  has  created 
rigid  rules,  at  least  upon  the  better  of  them,  for  regulating  the  temporary 
intercourse  on  board;  and  on  the  whole,  there  is  an  air  of  much  more  de- 
corum and  quietness,  than  couM  be  inferred  from  knowing  the  circumstan- 
ces of  these  temporary  associations. 

In  tracing  the  rarolt  of  these  eflccts,  we  discover,  that  the  idea  of  dis- 
tance is  very  diflbrent  in  the  head  of  a  west  country  man,  from  the  same 
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idea  as  entertained  by  the  inhabitant  of  Lancaster  in  Pennsylvania,  or 
Worcester  in  Massachusetts.  The  conversation  of  the  former  indicateSy 
that  his  train  of  thinking  is  modelled  by  images  drawn  from  great  dis- 
tances on  long  rivers,  from  extensive  trips  on  steam  boats,  long  absence 
from  home,  familiarity  with  exposure,  and  the  habit  of  looking  danger 
and  death  in  the  face.  Were  it  not  foreign  to  the  objects  of  this  article, 
a  thousand  amusing  examples  could  be  given.  The  vocabulary  of  fig^ 
ures  drawn  from  boats  and  steam  boats,  the  phrases,  metaphors,  allu- 
sions, that  grow  out  of  the  peculiar  modes  of  life  of  this  people,  are  at 
once  amusing,  singular  and  copious.  The  stump  speech  of  a  western 
aspirant  for  the  favors  of  the  people,  has  a  very  appropriate  garnish  from 
this  vocabulary,  and  compared  with  that  of  an  Atlantic  demagogue,  would 
finely  illustrate  his  peculiar  modes  of  thinking. 

Tlie  point  most  to  our  purpose  in  these  remarks,  is  to  enquire,  what 
influence  tliis,  and  other  great  oi>erating  causes  have  upon  the  character, 
manners  and  morals  of  the  people?  It  must  be  admitted,  that  while  these 
frequent  trips  up  and  down  the  river,  and  more  than  all  to  New  Orleans, 
give  to  the  young  people,  and  tlios'i  who  impart  authority,  impulse  and 
tone  to  fashion  and  opinion,  an  air  of  society,  case  and  confidence;  the 
young  are  apt,  at  the  same  time,  to  imbibe  from  the  contagion  of  exam- 
ple, habits  of  extravagance,  dissipation,  and  a  rooted  attachment  to  a 
wandering  life* 

RELiGTors  Character  of  the  Western  Pbople.  An  experiment 
is  making  in  this  vast  country,  which  must  ultimately  contain  so  many 
millions  of  people,  on  the  broadest  scale  on  which  it  has  ever  been  made, 
whether  religion,  as  a  national  distinction  of  character,  can  be  maintain^ 
ed  without  any  legislative  aid,  or  even  recognition  by  the  government* 
If  there  be  any  reference  to  religion,  in  any  of  the  constitutions  and 
enactments,  in  the  western  country,  beyond  the  simple  occasional  grant* 
ing  of  a  distinct  incorporation,  it  manifests  itself  in  a  guarded  jealousy 
of  the  interference  of  any  religious  feeling,  oir  influence  with  the  tenor 
of  legislation.  In  most  of  the  constitutions,  ministers  of  the  gospel  are 
expressly  interdicted  from  any'ofllce  of  profit  or  trust,  in  the  gift  of  the 
people.  In  none  of  the  enactments  are  there  any  provisions  for  the  sup- 
port of  any  form  of  worship  whatever.  But  if  it  be  inferred  from  this, 
that  religion  occupies  little  or  no  place  in  the  thoughts  of  tlie  people,  that 
there  are  no  forms  of  worship,  and  few  ministers  of  the  gosi>e],  no  in- 
ference can  be  wider  from  the  fact.  It  is  the  settled  political  maxim  of 
the  West,  that  religion  is  a  concern  entirely  between  the  conscience  and 
God,  and  ought  to  be  left  solely  to  his  guardianship  and  care*  The  peo- 
ple are  generally  averse  by  binding  themselves  by  any  previous  legal  obli- 
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gation  to  a  pastor  for  services  stipulated  to  be  performed.  It  is  the  gen- 
eial  impression,  that  he  ought  to  derive  his  support  from  voluntary  con- 
tributions, aAer  services  performed,  and  uninfluenced  by  any  antecedent 
contract  or  understanding.  There  are  many  towns  and  villages,  where 
other  modes  prevail;  but  such  is  the  general  standing  feeling  of  the  West 

Hence,  except  among  the  Catholics,  there  are  very  few  settled  pas- 
tors, in  the  sense  in  which  that  phrase  is  understood  in  New  England  and 
the  Atlantic  cities.  Most  of  the  roinisters  that  are  in  some  sense  perma- 
nent, discharge  pastoral  duties  not  only  in  their  individual  societies,  biit 
in  a  wide  district  about  them/  The  range  of  duties,  the  emolument, 
the  estimation,  and  in  fact  the  whole  condition  of  a  western  pastor,  are 
videiy  difl^rent  from  an  Atlantic  minister.  In  each  case  there  are  p^u- 
liar  immunities,  pleasures  and  inconveniences,  growing  out  of  tlie  difier- 
ences  of  condition.  We  do  not  undertake  to  balance  the  advantages  in 
&vor  of  either.  It  has  been  an  hundred  times  represented,  and  in  every 
form  of  intelligence,  in  the  eastern  religious  publications,  that  there  were 
few  preachers  in  the  country,  and  that  whole  wide  districts  had  no  relig- 
ious instruction,  or  forms  of  worship  whatever.  We  believe,  from  a  sur- 
vey, certainly  very  general,  and,  we  trust,  faithful,  that  there  are  as  many 
preachers,  in  proportion  to  the  people,  as  there  are  in  the  Atlantic  coimtry. 
A  circulating  phalanx  of  Methgdists,*  Baptists,  and  Cumberland  Presby? 
terians,  of  Atlantic  missionaries,  and  of  young  eleves  of  the  Catholic 
theological  seminaries,  from  the  redundant  mass  of  unoccupied  ministeiVy 
both  in  the  Protestant  and  Catliolic  countries,  pervades  this  great  valleyi 
with  its  numerous  detachments,  from  Pittsburgh,  the  mountains,  the  lakes, ' 
and  the  Missouri,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Tliey  all  pursue  the  interests 
of  their  several  denominations  in  their  own  way,  and  generally  in  pro- 
found peace. 

It  is  true,  a  serious  mind  cannot  fail  to  observe  with  regret,  the  want 
of  the  permament  and  regular  moral  influence  of  settled  religious  insti- 
tutions. The  regular  'church  going  bell,'  to  our  ear,  such  a  delightful 
peal  on  the  sabbath,  is  not  often  heard  in  the  western  villages  with  the 
recurrence  of  that  day;  and  there  is  something  of  tranquil  sobriety,  of 
elevated  and  just  notions  of  morals,  the  influence  of  which  is  so  imme- 
diately perceived  in  a  country,  where  regular  worship  prevails,  that  in 
the  more  unsettled  districts  of  this  country,  is  felt  as  a  painful  privation. 
But  if  we  except  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  there  is  every  where  else  an 
abundance  of  some  kind  of  preaching.  The  village  papers  on  all  sides 
contain  printed  notices,  and  written  ones  are  affixed  to  the  public  places, 
notifying. what  are  called  'meetings. '  A  traveller  in  a  clerical  dress  does 
not  fail  to  be  askedi  at  the  public  houses,  where  he  stops,  if  he  is  a 
preacher,  and  if  he  wishes  to  notify  a  meeting.  ..^ 
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There  are  stationary  preachers  in  the  towns,  particularly  in  Ohio.  But 
in  the  rural  congregations  through  the  western  country  beyond  Ohio,  it 
is  seldom  that  a  minister  is  stationary  for  more  tlian  two  months.  A 
ministry  of  a  year  in  one  place  may  be  considered  beyond  the  common 
duration.  Nine-tenths  of  the  religious  instruction  of  the  country  is  given 
by  people,  who  itinerate,  and  who  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  not- 
withstanding all  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  men  of  great  a^al  and 
sanctity.  These  earnest  men,  who  have  little  to  expect  from  pecuniary 
fupport,  and  less  from  the  prescribed  reverence  and  influence,  which  can 
only  appertain  to  a  stated  ministry,  find,  at  once,  that  every  thing  depends 
upon  the  cultivation  of  popular  talents.  Zeal  for  the  great  cause,  mixed, 
perhaps,  imperceptibly,  with  a  spice  of  earthly  ambition,  and  the  latent- 
emulation  and  pride  of  our  natures,  and  other  motives,  which  uncon- 
sciously influence,  more  or  less,  the  most  sincere  and  the  most  disinte- 
rested, the  desire  of  distinction  among  their  cotemporaries  and  their  bre- 
thren, and  a  reaching  struggle  for  the  fascination  of  popularity,  goad 
them  on  to  study  all  the  means  and  arts  of  winning  the  people.  Trav 
elling  from  month  to  month  through  dark  forests,  with  such  ample  time 
and  range  for  deep  thought,  as  they  amble  slowly  on  horseback  along 
their  per igrinat ions,  the  men  naturally  acquire  a  pensive  and  romantic 
turn  of  thought  and  expression,  as  we  think,  favorable  to  eloquence. 
Hence  the  preaching  is  of  a  highly  popular  cast,  and  its  first  aim  is  to 
excite  the  feelings. — Hence,  too.  excitements,  or  in  religious  parlance 
^awakenings,^  are  common  in  all  this  region.  Living  remote,  and  con- 
signed the  greater  part  of  the  time,  to  the  musing  loneliness  of  their 
condition  in  the  square  clearing  of  the  ftrest,  or  the  prairie;  when  they 
congregate  on  these  exciting  occasions,  society  itself  is  a  novelty,  and 
an  excitement.  The  people  are  naturally  more  sensitive  and  enthusias- 
tic, than  in  the  older  countries.  A  man  of  rude,  boisterous^  but  native 
eloquence,  rises  among  these  children  of  the  forest  and  simple  nature, 
with  his  voice  pitched  upon  the  tones,  and  his  utterance  thrilling  with 
that  awful  theme,  to  which  each  string  of  the  human  heart  every  where 
responds;  and  while  the  woods  echo  his  vehement  declamations,  bis 
audience  is  alternately  dissolved  in  tears,  awed  to  profound  feeling,  or 
falling  in  spasms.  This  country  opens  a  boundless  theatre  for  strong, 
earnest  and  unlettered  eloquence;  and  the  preacher  seldom  has  exten- 
sive influence,  or  usefulness,  who  does  not  possess  some  touch  of  this 
power. 

These  excitements  have  been  prevalent,  within  the  two  or  three  past 
years,  in  the  middle  western  states;  chiefly  in  Tennessee,  and  for  the 
most  party  under  the  ministry  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians.  Some- 
tUMS  it  influences  a  settlement,  or  a  town;  and  sometimesi  as  ther% 
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spreads  over  a  stale.  The  people  assemble,  as  to  an  imposing  spectacle. 
They  pour  from  their  woods,  to  hear  the  new  preacher,  whose  fame  has 
travelled  before  him.  The  preaching  has  a  scenic  eftect.  It  is  a  theme 
of  earnest  discussion,  reviewing,  comparison,  and  intense  interest. 

None,  but  one  who  has  seen,  can  imagine  the  interest,  excited  in  a 
district  of  country,  perhaps  fifty  miles  in  extent,  by  the  awaited  approach 
of  the  time  for  a  camp  meeting;  and  none,  but  one  who  has  seen,  can 
imagine  how  profoundly  the  preachers  have  understood  what  produces 
effect,  and  how  well  they  have  practised  upr)n  it.  Suppose  the  scene  to 
.  be,  where  the  most  extensive  excitements  and  the  most  frequent  ramp 
meetings  have  been,  during  the  two  past  years,  in  one  of  the  beautiful 
and  fertile  valleys  among  tlio  mountains  of  Tennessee.  The  notice  has 
been  circulated  two  or  three  months.  On  the  appointed  day,  coachesi 
chaises,  wagons,  carts,  people  on  horseback,  and  multitudes  travelling 
fromji  distdnce  on  foot,  wagons  with  provisions,  mattresses,  tents,  and 
arrangements  for  the  stay  of  a  week,  are  seen  hurrying  from  every  point 
towards  the  central  spot.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of  those  beautiful 
and  lofty  trees,  natural  to  the  vallies  of  Tennessee,  in  its  deepest  ver- 
dure, and  beside  a  spring  branch,  for  the  requisite  supply  of  water. 

The  ambitious  and  wealthy  are  there,  because  in  this  region,  opinion 
is-all-powerful ;  and  they  are  there,  either  to  extend  tJieir  influence,  or 
(hat  their  absence  may  not  be  noted,  to  diminish  it.  Aspirants  for  ofHoe 
are  there,  to  electioneer,  and  gain  popularity.  Vast  numbers  are  there 
from  simple  curiosity,  and  merely  to  enjoy  a  spectacle.  The  young  and 
the  beautiful  are  there,  with  mixed  motive.^',  which  it  were  best  not  se- 
verely to  scrutinize.  Cliildren  are  there,  iheir  young  eyes  glistening  with 
the  intense  interest  of  eager  curiosity.  The  middle  aged  fathers  and 
mothers  of  flimilies  are  there,  with  the  solwr  views  of  people,  whose  plans 
in  life  are  fixed,  and  wailing  cahnly  to  hear.  Men  and  women  of  hoary 
hairs  are  there,  with  such  thoughts,  it  may  be  hoped,  as  their  years  invite. 
—•Such  is  the  congregation  consisting  of  thousands. 

A  host  of  preachers  of  different  denominations  are  there,  some  in  the 
earnest  vigor  and  aspiring  desires  of  youth,  waiting  sm  opjwrtunity  for 
display;  others,  who  have  proclaimed  the  gospel,  as  pilgriins  of  the  cross^ 
from  the  remotest  north  of  our  vast  country  to  the  shores  of  the  Mexican 
gulf,  and  ready  to  utter  the  words,  the  feelings  and  the  experience,  which 
they  have  treasured  up  in  a  travelling  ministry  of  fifty  years,  and  whose 
accents,  trembling  with  age,  still  more  impressively  than  their  words,  an- 
nounce, that  they  will  soon  travel,  and  preach  no  more  on  tlie  earth,  are 
there .T— Such  are  the  preachers. 

The  line  of  tents  Is  pitched ;  and  the  religious  city  grows  up  in  a  few 
hours  ander  the  trees,  beside  the  stream.  Llimps  are  hung  in  lines  among 
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the  branches;  and  the  effect  of  their  glare  upon  the  surrounding  forest  is,, 
as  of  magic.  The  scenery  of  the  most  brilliant  theatre  in  the  world  is 
a  painting  only  fur  children,  compared  with  it.  Meantime  the  multi- 
tudes, with  the  highest  excitement  of  social  feeling  added  to  the  general 
enthusiasm  of  expectation,  pass  from  tent  to  tent,  and  interchange  apos- 
tolic greetings  and  embraces,  and  talk  of  tlie  coming  solemnities.  Their 
coffee  and  tea  are  prepared,  and  their  supper  is  finished.  By  this  timCi 
the  moon,  for  they  take  thought  to  appoint  the  meeting  at  the  proper 
time  of  the  moon,  begins  to  show  its  disk  above  the  dark  summits  of  the 
mountains;  and  a  few  stars  are  seen  glimmering  through  the  intervals 
of  the  branches.  The  whole  constitutes  a  temple  worthy  of  the  grandeur 
of  God.  An  old  man,  in  a  dress  of  the  quaintest  simplicity,  ascends  a 
platform,  wipes  the  dust  from  his  spectacles,  and  in  a  voice  of  suppressed 
emotion,  gives  out  the  hymn,  of  which  the  whole  assembled  multitude 
can  recite  the  words, — and  an  air,  in  which  every  voice  caft  join..  We 
should  deem  poorly  of  the  heart,  that  would  not  thrill,  as  the  song  is  heard 
like  the  ^sound  of  many  waters,^  echoing  among  the  hills  and  mountains. 
Such  are  the  scenes,  tlie  associations,  and  such  the  influence  of  external 
things  upon  a  nature  so  ^fearfully  and  wonderfully^  constituted,  as  ours, 
that  little  effort  is  necessary  on  such  a  theme  as  religion,  urged  at  such 
a  place,  under  such  circumstances,  to  fill  the  heart  and  the  eyes.  The 
hoary  orator  talks  of  God,  of  eternity,  a  judgment  to  come,  and  all  that 
is  impressive  beyond.  He  s{)eaks  of  his  'experiences,*  his  toils  and 
travels,  his  persecutions  and  welcomes,  and  how  many  he  has  seen  in 
hope,  in  peace  and  triumph,  gathered  to  their  fathers;  and  when  he  speaks 
of  the  short  space  that  remains  to  him,  his  only  regret  is,  that  he  can  no 
more  proclaim,  in  the  silence  of  death,  the  mercies  of  his  crucified  Re- 
deemer. 

There  is  no  need  of  the  studied  trick  of  oratory,  to  produce  in  such 

a  place  the  deepest  movements  of  the  heart.  No  wonder,  as  the  speaker 
pauses  to  dash  the  gathering  moisture  from  his  own  eye,  that  his  audience 
are  dissolved  in  tears,  or  uttering  the  exclamations  of  penitence.  Nor  is 
it  cause  for  admiration,  that  many,  who  poised  themselves  on  an  estima- 
tion of  higher  intellect,  and  a  nobler  insensibility,  than  the  crowd,  catch 
the  infectious  feeling,  and  become  women  and  children  in  their  turn; 
and  though  they  '  came  to  mock,  remain  to  pray.' 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  in  derision  of  these  spectacles, 
so  common  in  this  region,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  influence,  on  tlie 
whole,  is  salutary,  and  the  general  bearing  upon  the  great  interests  of  the 
community,  good.  It  Will  be  long  before  a  regular  ministry  can  be  gen- 
erally supported,  if  ever.  In  place  of  that,  nothing  tends  so  strongly  to 
suj^ly  the  want  of  tlie  influence,  resulting  from  the  constant  duties  of  t 
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Btated  ministry,  as  the  recurrence  of  these  explosions  of  feeling,  which 
shake  the  moral  world,  and  purify  its  atmosphere,  until  the  accumulating 
seeds  of  moral  disease  require  a  similar  lustration  again* 

Whatever  be  the  cause,  the  effect  is  certain,  that  through  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  parts  of  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois,  these  excitements  have  produced  a  palpable  change  in  the 
habits  and  manners  of  the  people.  The  gambling  and  drinking  shops 
are  deserted:  and  the  people  that  used  to  congregate  there,  now  go  to  the 
religious  meetings.  The  Methodists,  too,  have  done  great  and  incalcula- 
ble good.  They  are  generally  of  a  character,  education  and  training,  that 
prepare  them  for  the  elements  upon  which  they  are  destined  to' operate 
They  speak  the  dialect,  understand  the  interests,  and  enter  into  the  feel- 
ings of  their  audience.  They  exert  a  prodigious  and  incalculable  bearing 
upon  the  rough  backwoods  men;  and  do  good,  where  more  polished  and 
trained  ministers  would  prcacli  without  effect.  No  mind  but  His,  for 
whom  they  labor,  can  know  how  many  profane  they  have  reclaimed,  — 
drunkards  they  have  reformed, — and  wanderers  they  have  brougtit  home 
to  God. 

The  Baptists,  too,  and  the  missionaries  from  the  Atlantic  countr)^, 
seeing  such  a  wide  and  open  field  before  them,  labor  with  great  Tliligence 
and  earnestness,  operating  generally  upon  another  class  of  the  community* 
The  Catholics  are  both  numerous  and  zealous;  and  perfectly  united  in 
spirit  and  interest,  form  a  compact  phalanx,  and  produce  the  effect  of 
moral  union.  From  their  united  exertions  it  happens,  that  over  all  this 
country,  among  all  the  occasions  for  public  gatherings,  which,  from  their 
rareness  excite  the  greater  interest,  religious  meetings  are  by  far  the  most 
numerous. 

That  part  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  west  of  the  mountains  has  a 
predominance  of  Presbyterians.  The  great  state  of  Ohio  is  made  up  of 
such  mixed  elements,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  which  of  all  the 
sects  prevails.  As  a  general  characteristic,  the  people  are  strongly  in- 
clined to  attend  on  some  kind  of  religious  worship. — Presbyterians  and 
Baptists  strive  for  the  ascendancy  in  Kentucky.  Methodists  and  Cum- 
berland Presbyterians  are  numerous.  They,  probably,  have  the  ascend^ 
ancy  in  Tennessee,  and  they  are  making  great  efforts  in  Alabama  and 
Mississippi.  Methodists  are  the  prevailing  denomination  in  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  Catholics  have 
an  undisputed  ascendancy  in  Louisiana  and  Florida.  They  have  many 
societies  in  Missouri  and  Illinois.  They  are  prevalent  in  a  portion  of 
Kentucky,  and  have  a  very  respectable  seminary  at  Bardstown.  Meth- 
odists, PresbyterianS}  and  Catholics  are  the  prevailing  denominations  of 
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Pursuits  of  the  People.     Manufactures,  &c.     Western  Pennsylva^ 
nia  is  a  mnninictiirinflr  region,  and  alon^  with  Ohio,  is  tlie  New  England 
of  the  West.     The  people  brinu  d  )wn  tlie  Allegh:iny,  clear  and  fine  pine 
plank;  delivering  thorn  alnng  the  whole  course  of  the  Ohio,  and  sending 
great  quantities  even  to  New  Orleans.     These  pipes,  of  which  the  bouses 
in  New  Orleans  are  finished,  waved  over  the  streams  of  New  York,  and 
are  despatched  in  rafta  and  flat  boats,  after  being  sawed  into  plank,  from 
Orleanne  Jjoint.     From  the  Monongahcia  is  sent  the  rye  whiskey,  which 
18  so  famous  in  the  lower  country.     On  the  Youghiogheny  and  Mononga- 
liela,  at  Cunnelsville  on  the  former,  and  BrownsviUe  on  the  latter,  are 
imp'>rtant  manufactories,  chiefly  of  iron.     Pittsburgh  has  been  called  the 
Birmingham  of  America;  though  tlial  honor,  is  keenly  disputed  by  her 
rival,  Cincinnati.     There  are  numerous  manufacturing  towns  in  Oliio,  of 
which,  after  Cincinnati,  Zanesville  and  Steubonville  arc  the  chief.     All 
this  region,  in  numerous  streams,  calculated  for  water  power,  in  a  salu- 
brioiis  climate,  in  abundance  of  pit  coal,  in  its  position,  and  the  genius 
and  habits  of  its  inhabitants,  is  naturally  adapted  to  become  a  manufac- 
turing country.     Materials  for  articles  of  prime  necessity,  as  salt,  iron 
and  glass,  exist  in  the  most  ample  abundance.     Pittsburgh,  blackened 
with  lho«moke  of  pit  coal,  and  one  quarter  of  Cincinnati,  throwing  up 
columns  of  smoke  from  the  steam  factories,  may  be  considered  as  great 
manufacturing  establishments.     If  we  except  the  cordage,  bale  rope, 
bagging,  and  other  articles  of  hempen  fabric,  manufactured  in  Kentucky, 
the  chief  part  of  the  western  manufactures  originates  in  west  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio.     There  are  some  indications,  that  Indiana  will  possess 
a  manufacturing  spirit;  and  there  are  separate,  incipient  establishments 
of  this  kind,  more  or  less  considerable,  in  every  state,  but  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi. 

These  manufactures  consist  of  a  great  variety  of  articles  of  prime 
necessity,  use  and  ornament.  The  principal  are  of  iron,  as  castings  of 
all  sorts;  and  almust  every  article  of  ironmongery,  that  is  manufactured 
in  the  world.     This  manufacture  is  carried  on  to  an  immense  extent. 

Glass  is  manufactured  in  various  places,  at  present,  it  is  sup|>osed 
nearly  to  an  amoimt,  to  supply  the  country.  Manufactures  in  woollen 
and  cotton,  in  pottery,  in  laboratories,  as  white  and  red  load,  Prussian 
blue,  and  tlic  colors  generally,  the  acids  and  other  chemical  preparations 
in  steam  power  machinery,  saddlery,  wheel  irons,  wire  drawing,  buttons, 
knitting  needles,  silver  plaiting,  morocco  leather,  articles  in  brass  and 
copper,  hats,  b(X)ts  and  shoes,  breweries,  tin,  and  other  metals,  cabinet 
work;  in  short,  manufactures  subservient  to  the  arts,  and  to  domestic 
subsistence,  arc  carried  on  at  various  places  in  the  western  country  with 
great  spirit.    Ohio  has  imbibed  from  her  prototype,  New  England,  manu« 
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Nurturing  propensities;  and  we  have  heard  it  earnestly  contested,  that 
ber  capabilities  for  being  a  great  manufacturing  country,  were  even 
superior  to  those  of  New  England.  It  is  affirmed,  that,  taking  the  whole 
year  into  consideration,  her  climate  is  more  favorable  to  health;  and 
there  can  be  no  question,  that  in  her  abundance  of  fuel,  pit  coal,  and  iron 
and  the  greater  profusion  of  the  raw  material  of  manufactures  in  general| 
she  has  greatly  the  advantage. 

In  the  state  of  Kentucky,  hemp  is  raised  to  a  considerable  extent;  and 
in  its  different  manufactures,  constitutes  a  material  article  in  her  exports. 
Salt  is  manufactured  through  all  the  western  country  in  sufficient  abun- 
dance for  home  consumption.  Slioes,  hats  and  clothing,  to  a  considera- 
ble extent,  are  yet  imported  from  abroad  into  some  of  the  western  states. 
But,  as  we  have  remarked,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  people  are  farmers. 
In  west  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  in  Indiana) 
Illinois,  Missouri,  and  a  part  of  Tennessee,  the  same  articles  are  growUf 
and  sent  abroad,  as  flour,  corn,  the  small  grains  and  whiskey;  pulsOi 
potatoes,  and  the  other  vegetables;  fruit,  as  apples,  dried  peaches, 
and  other  preserved  fruits;  beef,  pork,  cheese,  butter,  poultry,  venison 
hams,  live  cattle,  hogs  and  horses.  The  greater  part  of  the  flour  is  sent 
from  Ohio  and  Kentucky;  though  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri  are  fol- 
lowing tlie  example  with  great  vigor.  Wheat  is  grown  with  more  ease 
in  Illinois  and  Misscuri  than  in  the  other  states.  Ohio  has  gone  consid- 
erably into  the  culture  of  yellow  tobacco. — Tobacco  is  one  of  the  staples 
of  Kentucky  export.  Cattle,  hogs  and  horses  are  sent  to  New  Orleans 
extensively  from  Illinois  and  Missouri,  as  arc,  also,  lead  and  {leltries.  In 
Arkansas,  part  of  Tennessee,  all  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  cotton  is  the 
chief  object  of  cultivation.  Grains,  and  other  materials  of  nutriment, 
are  only  raised  in  subservience  to  this  ci'lture.  The  cultivation  of  Lou- 
isiana, and  a  part  of  Florida,  is  divided  between  cotton  and  sugar. 

The  cultivation  in  all  the  states,  except  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  is 
chiefly  performed  by  slaves,  of  whose  character,  habits  and  condition,  we 
have  yet  to  treat.  The  farms  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  are  generally  of 
moderate  size,  and  tho  cultivators  do  not  materially  differ  in  their  habits 
from  those  of  the  northern  Atlantic  states.  In  Kentucky,  Illinois  and 
Missouri,  they  are  more  addicted  to  what  is  called  *  cropping,'  that  ia^ 
devoting  the  chief  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  one  article.  In  all  the 
states,  save  those  that  cultivate  cotton  and  sugar,  they  make,  on  an 
average,  sixty  bushels  of  maize  to  the  acre:  and  the  cultivation  consists 
in  ploughing  two  or  three  times  between  the  rows,  during  he  growing  of 
the  crop.  From  eighty  to  an  hundred  bushels  are  not  an  uncommon 
crop,  and  manuring  is  scarcely  yet  thought  of  in  cultivation.  The  good 
lands  in  Illinois  and  in  Missouri  yield  from  twenty-flve  to  thirty  boahels 
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of  wheat  to  the  acre.  The  cultivation  is  on  prairie,  or  bottom  land;  and 
as  the  soil  is  friable,  loose  and  perfectly  free  from  stones,  and  on  the 
prairies,  from  every  other  obstruction,  fanning  is  not  laborious  and  diffi- 
cult, as  in  hard,  rough  and  rocky  grounds.  The  ease  and  abundance, 
with  which  all  the  articles  of  the  country  are  produced,  is  one  of  the 
chief  objects  of  complaint.  The  necessary  result  is,  that  they  are  raised 
in  such  abundance,  as  to  glut  the  market  at  New  Orleans,  and  used  often 
not  to  bring  enough  to  pay  the  expenses  of  transportation.  All  this  has 
been  recently  so  changed  by  the  effects  of  our  canals,  the  rapid  influx  of 
immigration^  and  the  levelling  tendency  of  the  increased  facilities  of 
transport,  that  the  price  of  western  produce  is  fast  approximating  the 
Atlantic  value*  A  natural  result  of  this  order  of  things  will  be,  that  the 
west  will  soon  export  four  times  its  former  amount  of  flour,  and  other 
produce. 

From  the  cheapness  of  corn,  and  the  abundance  of  '  mast,^  as  it  is 
called,  in  the  woods,  hogs,  too,  are  easily  multiplied,  far  beyond  the 
wmnts  of  the  people.  Pork  is  becoming  one  of  the  great  staples  of  all 
the  western  states,  except  those  that  grow  cotton  and  sugar.  Cincinnati 
is  decidedly  the  largest  pork  market  in  the  United  States.  Prodigious 
numbers  of  swine  are  slaughtered  there,  and  the  business  of  barrelling  i% 
and  curing  bacon  for  exportation,  is  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of 
its  trade.  Cattle  and  swine,  when  carried  to  New  Orleans,  command  a 
fiur  price.  Horses  are  an  important  and  increasing  article  of  export. 
Orchards  north  of  3G°  prosper,  perhaps,  better  than  in  any  other  country; 
and  apples  and  cider  are  already  important  articles  of  exportation,  and 
will  soon  be  more  so;  for  nowhere  do  apple  trees  grow  with  more  rapidity 
and  beauty,  and  sooner  and  more  amply  load  themselves  with  fruit. 
Venison  and  deer  skins,  honey  and  beeswax,  are  commonly  received  itt 
the  country  stores,  in  pay  for  goods.  From  Missouri,  peltries,  furs  and 
lead,  from  the  Illinois  mines,  and  from  those  in  the  Missouri  mine  region, 
are  the  chief  articles  of  present  export.  The  amount  of  export  of  these 
articles,  together  with  tlie  cotton  and  sugar  of  the  southern  country,  and 
the  prodigious  quantities  of  whiskey  from  all  the  western  states,  will  be 
seen  by  recurrence  to  the  table  of  exports.* 

Modes  of  conveyance  to  market.  Water' carriage,  &c.  From  the 
northern  and  eastern  parts  of  this  valley,  no  inconsiderableamount  of  the 
produce  and  articles  of  the  West,  finds  its  way  to  the  eastern  cyUntry  by 
the  canals  and  on  the  lakes.  Cleveland  and  Sandusky,  on  lake  Erie,  are 
deriving  importance,  from  being  places  of  shipment  from  Ohio  over  the 
lakes.    The  northern  garrisons  are  beginning  to  be  supplied  with  provi- 
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8IQDB  from  Illihois  and  Missouri,  by  the  way  of  Chicago  and  lake  Michigan; 
Horses,  cattle  and  swine  to  a  large  amount,  are  driven  over  the  mouiif- 
tains  from  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  So  early  as  1813-14,  in  one  yearyfour 
thousand  and  fif\y-iive  transport  wagons  were  numbered  from  Philadel- 
phia to  Pittsburgh.  Many  of  them  found  a  return  load  of  articles  of  the 
West.  Much  of  this  transport,  which  has  vastly  increased  since  that 
time,  now  takes  place  on  the  great  Pennsylfania  canal,  which  wants  the 
completion  of  an  interval  of  no  great  distance  among  i\i%  mountains,  to 
be  an  entire  water  communication  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh, 
and  the  longest  continued  canal  in  the  United  States.  The  Ohio  and 
£rie  canaJ  is  now  complete  and  will  add  immensely  to  the  facility  of  trans- 
port from  the  west  to  the  east.  Rail  roads  will  concur  to  the  same  result; 
and  when  the  contemplated  rail-roads  and  canals  shall  be  in  operatipn, 
the  western  country  will  be  placed  more  nearly  on  an  equality  with  the 
sea-board,  in  regard  to  a  market. 

At  present,  however,  the  greater  part  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of 
the  country  is  yet  with  New  Orleans*  by  tlie  rivers  and  the  Mississippi, 
in  boats.  These  are  so  various  in  their  kinds,  and  so  curious  in  their 
construction,  tliat  it  would  be  difficult  to  rcdGce  them  to  specific  clasaea 
and  divisions.  No  form  of  water  craA  so  whimsical,  no  shape  so  out* 
landish,  can  well  be  imagined,  but  what,  on  descending  from  Pittsburgh 
to  New  Orleans,  it  may  somewhere  be  seen  lying  to  the  shore,  or  floating 
on  the  river.  The  New  York  canal  is  generating  monstrous  conceptions 
of  this  sort ;  and  there  will  soon  be  a  rivalry  between  the  East  and  the 
West,  which  can  create  the  most  ingenious  floating  river  monsters  of 
passage  and  transport. 

The  barge  is  of  the  size  of  an  Atlantic  schooner,  with  a  raised  and 
outlandish  l()oking  deck.  It  had  sails,  masts  and  rigging  not  unlike  a 
sea  vessel,  and  carried  from  fifty  to  an  hundred  tons.  It  required  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  hands  to  work  it  up  stream.  On  the  lower  courses  of  the 
Mississippi,  when  the  wind  did  not  serve,  and  the  waters  were  high,  it 
was  worked  up  stream  by  the  operation  that  is  called  *  warping,' — a  moat 
laborious,  slow  and  difficult  mode  of  ascent,  and  in  which  six  or  eight 
miles  a  day  was  good  progress.  It  consisted  in  having  two  yawls,  the 
one  in  advance  of  the  other,  carrying  out  a  warp  of  some  hundred  yards 
in  length,  making  it  fast  to  a  tree,  and  then  drawing  the  barge  up  to  that 
tree  by  the  warp.  When  that  warp  was  coiled,  the  yawl  in  advance  had 
another  laid,  and  so  on  alternately.  From  ninety  to  an  hundred  dayi 
was  a  tolerable  passage  from  New  Orleans  to  Cincinnati.  In  this  way^ 
the  intercourse  between  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Nashville^ 
and  St.  Louis,  for  the  more  important  purposes  of  commerce,  was  kept 
up  with  New  Orleans.    One  need  only  read  the  journal  of  a  barge  on 
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such  an  ascent,  to  comprehend  the  full  value  of  the  inrention  of  steuD 
boots.     They  are  now  gone  into  disuse,  and  wc  do  not  remcmhcr  to  have  . 
seen  a  harge  for  some  years,  except  on  the  waters  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio. 

The  keel  boat  is  of  a  long,  slender  and  elegant  form,  and  generally 
carries  from  fiftoen  to  thirty  tons.  Its  advantage  is  in  its  smaTl  draft  of 
water,  and  the  lightness  of  its  construction.  It  is  still  used  on  thie  Ohio 
and  upper  Mississippi  in  low  stages  of  water,  and  on  all  the  beatable 
streams  where  steam  boats  do  not  yet  run.  Its  propelling  power  if  by 
oars,  saiL«,  setting  poles,  the  cordelle,  and  when  the  waters  are  high,  and 
the  boat  runs  on  the  margin  of  the  buslies,  ^  bush- whacking,  or  pulling  up 
by  the  bushes.  Before  the  invention  of  steam  boats,  these  boats  were 
usedjn  the  proportion  of  six  to  one  at  the  present  time. 

The  ferry  flat  is  a  scow-boat,  and  when  used  as  a  boat  of  descent  for 
families,  has  a  roof,  or  covering.  These  arc  sometimes,  in  the  vernacu- 
lar phrase,  called  ^  slcds.^  The  Alleghany  or  Mackinaw  skiff,  is  a  covered 
skiff,  carrying  from  six  to  ten  tons,  and  is  much  used  on  the  Alleghany, 
the  Illinois,  and  the  rivers  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  Missouri. 
Periogues  are  sometimes  hollowed  from  one  very  large  tree,  or  from  the 
trunks  of  two  trees  united,  and  fitted  with  a  plank  rim.  They  carry 
from  one  to  three  tons.  There  are  common  skiffs,  canoes  and  ^dug-outs,* 
for  the  convenience  of  crossing  the  rivers;  aud  a  select  company  of  a 
few  travellers  often  descend  in  them  to  New  Orleans.  Hunters  and  In- 
dians, and  sometimes  passengers,  make  long  journeys  of  ascent  of  the 
livers  in  them.  Besides  these,  there  arc  anomalous  water  crafts,  that 
can  hardly  be  reduced  to  any  class,  used  us  boats  of  passage  or  descent. 
We  have  seen  flat  boats,  worked  by  a  wheel,  which  was  driven  by  the 
cattle,  that  were  conveying  to  the  New  Orleans  market.  There  are  horse 
boats  of  various  constructions,  used  for  the  most  part  as  ferry  boats;  but 
sometimes  as  boats  of  ascent.  Two  keel  boats  are  connected  by  a  plat- 
form. A  pen  holds  the  horses,  which,  by  circular  movement,  propel 
wheels.  We  saw  United  States^  troops  ascending  the  Missouri  by  boats, 
propelled  by  tread  wheels;  and  we  have,  more  than  once,  seen  a  boat 
moved  rapidly  up  stream  by  wheels,  after  the  steam  boat  constructioD| 
propelled  by  a  man  turning  a  crank. 

But  the  boats  of  passage  and  conveyance,  that  remain  afler  the  inven- 
tion of  steam  boats,  and  are  still  important  to  those  objects,  are  keel 
boats,  and  flats.  The  flat  boats  are  called,  in  the  vernacular  phrase, 
^Kentucky  flats,^  or  ^broad  homs.^  They  are  simply  an  oblong  ark, 
with  a  roof  slightly  curved  from  the  centre  to  shed  rain.  They  are  gen- 
erally about  fifleen  feet  wide,  and  from  flfty  to  eighty,  and  sometimes  an 
hundred  feet  in  length.  The  timbers  of  the  bottom  are  massive  beams, 
and  they  are  intended  to  be  of  great  strength;  and  to  carry  a  burden  of 
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flron  two  to  feur  hundred  barrels.  Great  numbers  of  cattle,  hogs  and 
horses  are  conveyed  to  market  in  them.  We  have  seen  Himily  boats  of 
tliis  description,  fitted  up  for  the  descent  of  families  to  the  lower  country, 
with  a  stove,  comfortable  apartments,  beds,  and  arrangements  for  com- 
modious habitancy.  We  see  in  them,  ladies,  servants,  cattle,  horses, 
■beep,  dogs,  and  poultry,  all  floating  on  the  same  bottom ;  and  on  the  roof 
the  looms,  ploughs,  spinning  wheels  and  domestic  implements  of  the 
femily. 

Much  of  the  produce  of  the  upper  country,  even  aAer  the  invention 
of  steam  boats,  continues  to  descend  to  New  Orleans  in  Kentucky  flats. 
They  generally  carry  three  hands;  and  perhaps  a  supirnumerary  fourth 
hand,  a  kind  of  supercargo.  This  boat,  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram, 
lying  flat  and  dead  in  the  water,  and  with  square  timbers  below  its  bot- 
tom planks,  and  carrying  such  a  great  weight,  runs  on  a  sandbar  with  a 
strong  headway,  and  ploughs  its  timbers  into  the  sand;  and  it  is,  of  course, 
a  work  of  extreme  labor  to  get  the  boat  ailoat  again.  Its  form  and  its 
weight  render  it  difficult  to  give  it  a  direction  with  any  power  of  oars. 
Hence,  in  the  shallow  waters,  it  often  gets  aground.  When  it  has  at 
length  cleared  the  shallow  waters,  and  gained  the  heavy  current  of  the 
Mississippi,  tlie  landing  such  an  unwieldly  water  crai),  in  such  a  current^ 
is  a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty  and  danger. 

All  the  toil,  and  danger,  and  exposure,  and  moving  accidents  of  this 
long  and  perjlous  voyage,  are  hidden,  however,  from  the  inhabitants,  who 
contemplate  the  boats  floating  by  their  dwellings  on  beautiful  spring 
mornings,  when  the  verdant  forest,  the  mild  and  delicious  temperature  of 
the  air,  the  delightful  azure  of  the  sky  of  this  country,  the  fine  bottom 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  romantic  bluff  on  the  other,  the  broad  and  smooth 
stream  rolling  calmly  down  the  forest,  and  floating  the  boat  gently  for- 
ward, present  delightful  images  and  associations  to  the  beholders.  At 
this  time,  there  is  no  visible  danger,  or  call  for  labor.  The  boat  takes 
care  of  itself;  and  little  do  the  beholders  imagine,  how  different  a  scene 
may  be  presented  in  half  an  hour.  Meantime,  one  of  the  hands  scrapes 
a  violiD,  and  the  others  dance.  Greetings,  or  rude  defiances,  or  trials  of 
wit,  or  proffers  of  love  to  the  girls  on  the  shore,  or  saucy  messages,  are 
scattered  between  them  and  the  spectators  along  the  banks.  Tlie  boat 
glides  on,  until  it  disappears  behind  the  point  of  wood.  At  this  mo- 
ment, perhaps,  the  bugle,  with  which  all  the  boats  are  provided,  strikes 
up  its  note  in  the  distance  over  the  water.  These  scenes,  and  these 
notes,  echoing  from  the  bluffs  of  the  beautiful  Ohio,  have  a  charm  for  the 
imagination,  which  although  heard  a  thousand  times  repeated,  at  all 
hours  and  in  all  positions,  present  the  image  of  a  tempting  and  charming 
youthful  existence,  that  naturally  inspires  a  wish  to  be  a  boatman. 
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No  wonder,  that  to  the  young,  who  are  reared  in  these  remote  regions, 
with  that  restless  curiosity,  which  is  fostered  by  solitude  and  silence,  and 
who  witness  scenes  like  this  so  frequently,  the  severe  and  unremitting 
laborg  of  agriculture,  performed  directly  in  the  view  of  such  spectaclesi 
should  become  tasteless  and  irksome.  No  wonder,  that  the  jroung,  along 
the  banks  of  the  great  streams,  should  detest  the  labors  of  the  field,  and 
embrace  every  opportunity,  either  openly,  or,  if  minors,  covertly  to  es* 
cape,  and  devote  themselves  to  the  pernicious  employment  of  boating. 
In  this  view,  we  may  account  for  the  detestation  of  the  inhabitants,  along 
these  great  streams,  of  steam  boats,  which  are  continually  diminishing 
the  number  of  all  other  boats  and  boatmen,  and  which  have  already  with- 
drawn, probably  ten  thousand  from  that  employment.  We  have  seen, 
what  is  the  character  of  this  employment,  notwitlistanding  all  its  seduc- 
tions. In  no  employment  do  the  hands  so  soon  wear  out.  It  is  compara- 
tively but  a  few  years,  since  these  waters  have  been  navigated  in  any  way. 
Yet  at  every  bend ,  and  every  high  point  of  the  rivers,  where  you  go  on 
shore  for  a  moment,  you  may  expect  to  see  the  narrow  mound,  and  the 
rude  monument,  and  the  coarse  memorial  carved  on  an  adjoining  tree  by 
brother  boatmen,  to  mark  the  spot,  where  an  exausted,  boatmen  yielded 
his  breath  and  was  buried. 

The  bayou  at  New  Madrid  has  an  extensive  and  fine  ecfdy,  into  which 
boats  float,  almost  without  exertion,  and  land  in  a  remarkably  fine  harbor. 
It  may  be  fairly  considered  the  central  point,  or  the  chief]  meridian  of 
boats  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  This  bayou  generally  brings  up  the  des- 
cending and  ascending  boats;  and  this  is  an  excellent  point  of  observa- 
tion, from  which  to  contemplate  their  aspect,  the  character  of  boating  and 
the  descriptions  and  the  amount  of  produce  from  the  upper  country- 
You  can  here  take  an  imaginary,  voyage  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  or 
Missouri;  to  the  lead  minds  of  Rock  River,  or  to  Chicago  of  Lake  Mich- 
gan;  to  Tippicanoe  of  the  Wabash,  Orleanne  point  of  the  Alleghany, 
Brownsville  of  the  Monongahala,  the  Saline  of  the  Kenhawa,  or  the 
nx)untains,  round  whose  bases  winds  the  Tennessee;  or,  if  you  choose, 
you  may  take  the  cheap  and  rapid  journey  of  thought  along  the  cdtirses 
of  an  hundred  other  rivers;  and  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  days^  residence  in 
the  spring,  at  this|)oint,  you  may  see  boats,  which  have  anived  here  from 
all  these  imagined  places.  One  hundred  boats  have  landed  here  in  a  day. 
The  boisterous  gaity  of  tlie  hands,  the  congratulations  of  acquaintances, 
who  have  met  here  from  immense  distances,  the  moving  picture  of  life  on 
board  the  boats,  in  the  numerous  animals,  large  and  small,  which  they 
carry,  their  different  ladings,  the  evidence  of  the  increasing  agriculture 
above,  and,  more  than  alj,  the  immense  distances,  which  they  have  already 
traversed,  afford  a  copious  fund  of  meditation.    In  one  place  there  aro 
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boats  loaded  with  pine  plank,  from  the  pine  forests  of  the  soutliwest  of 
Nevr  York*  In  another  quarter  there  are  numerous  boats  witli  the  ^Yan- 
kee notions^  of  Ohio.  In  another  quarter  are  landed  together  the  boats 
of  *old  Kentucky,'  with  their  whiskey,  hemp,  tobacco,  bag<iing  and  bale 
'  rope^  with  all  the  articles  of  tijc  produce  of  their  soil.  From  Tennes- 
see there  are  the  same  articles,  together  with  boats  loaded  with  bales  of 
cotton.  From  Illinois  and  Missouri,  cattle,  horses,  and  the  general  pro- 
duce of  the  western  country,  together  with  peltry  and  lead  fmm  Missouri- 
Some  boats  are  loaded  with  corn  in  bulk  and  in  the  ear.  Others  with 
barrels  of  apples  and  [>otritoe9,  and  great  quantities  of  dried  apples  and 
peaches.  Others  have  loads  of  cider,  that  has  l)een  strengthened  by  boil- 
ings or  freezing.  Othqr  boats  are  loaded  with  furniture,  tools,  domestic 
and  agricultural  implements;  in  short,  the  numerous  products  of  the  in- 
genuity, speculation,  manufacture  and  agriculture  of  the  whole  upper 
country  of  the  west.  They  have  cume  from  regions,  thousands  of  miles 
apart.  They  have  floated  to  a  common  point  of  union. — The  surface  of 
the  boats  covers  some  acres.  Dunghill  fowls  are  fluttering  over  the  roofs^ 
as  invariable  appendages.  The  piercing  note  of  the  chanticleer  is  heard. 
— The  cattle  low.  The  horses  trample,  as  in  their  stables.  The  swine 
utter  the  cries  of  fighting  with  eacJi  other.  The  turkeys  gobble.  The 
dogs  of  an  hundred  regions  become  acquainted.  The  boatmen  travel 
about  from  boat  to  boat,  make  inquiries  and  acquaintances,  agree  to  Mash 
boats,'  as  it  is  called,  and  form  alliances  to  yield  mutual  assistance  to  each 
other  on  the  way  to  New  Orleans.  AAcr  an  hour  or  two  passed  in  this 
way,  they  spring  on  shore,  to  *raise  the  wind'  in  the  village.  If  they 
tarry  all  night,  as  is  generally  the  case,  it  is  well  for  the  ixiople  of  the 
town,  if  they  do  not  become  riotous  in  the  course  of  the  evening;  in 
which  case,  strong  measures  are  adopted,  and  the  proceedings  on  both 
sides  are  summary  and  decisive.  With  the  first  dawn,  all  is  bustle  and 
inotioD;  and  amidst  shouts,  and  trampling  of  cattle,  and  barking  of  dogs, 
and  cipwing  of  the  dunghill  fowls,  the  fleet  is  in  half  an  hour  all  under 
weigh;  and  when  the  sun  rises,  nothing  is  seen,  but  the  broad  stream  roll- 
ing CD  as  before.  These  bouts  unite  once  more  at  Natchez  and  New 
Orleans;  and  although  they  live  on  the  same  river,  it  is  improbable  that 
they  will  ever  meet  again  on  the  earth. 

In  passing  below,  we  often  see  a  number  of  boats  lashed,  and  floating 
together.  In  travelling  over  the  roofs  of  the  floating  town,  you  have  a 
considerable  walk.  These  associations  have  various  objects.  Boats  so 
united,  as  is  well  known,  float  considerably  faster.  Perha|>s  the  olject  is 
to  barter,  and  obtain  supplies.  Perhaps  it  is  to  kill  beef,  or  pork,  ftr 
fresh  provisions.  Apples,  cider,  nuts,  dried  fruit,  whiskey,  peach  brandy, 
and  drams  are  retailed;  and  the  concern  is  for  a  while,  one  of  great 
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merriment  and  good  will.  Unforseen  moral  storms  arise;  and  the  part- 
nership, which  began  in  a  frolic,  ends  in  a  quarrel.  The  aggrieved  dit^ 
charge  a  few  mutual  volleys  of  ihe  compliments,  usually  interchanged 
on  such  occasional  unlash,  and  each  one  manages  his  boat  in  his  own 
way.  • 

The  order  of  things  in  the  western  country,  naturally  fosters  a  propen- 
sity for  a  floating  life  on  the  water.  The  inhabitants  will  ultimately  be- 
come as  famous^  as  the  Chinese,  for  lyiviiig  their  habitancy  in  boats.  In 
.time  of  high  waters  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  we  werp  on  board  an  im- 
mensely large  flat  boat,  on  which  was  ^kept  a  town,^  which  had  figured  in 
the  papers,  as  a  place,  that  bade  fair  to  rival  the  ancient  metropolis  of 
the  Delta  of  the  Nile. — The  tavern,  the  retail  and  dram  shops,  together 
.with  the  inhabitants,  and  no  small  number  of  very  merry  customerSf 
floated  on  the  same  bottom.  We  have  seen  a  large  tinner^s  establishment 
floating  down  the  Mississippi.  It  was  a  respectable  manufactory;  and 
the  articles  were  sold  wholesale  and  retail.  There  were  three  apart* 
ments,  and  a  number  of  hands.  When  they  had  mended  all  the  tin,  and 
vended  all,  that  tliey  could  sell  in  one  place,  they  floated  on  to  another. 

A  piece  goods  store  united  with  a  bookstore  is  no  uncommon  establish- 
ment. We  have  heard  of  a  large  floating  blacksmith^s  establishment; 
and  of  another,  in  which  it  was  contemplated  to  work  a  trip  hammer. 
Besides  tlie  numerous  periogues,  or  singular  looking  Spanish  and  French 
trading  retail  boats,  commonly  called  ^chicken  thieves,'  which  scour  the 
rivers  within  an  hundred  leagues  of  New  Orleans,  there  are  on  all  the 
waters  of  the  West,  retail  trading  boats.  They  are  of\en  fitted.up  with  no 
inconsiderable  ingenuity  and  show.  The  goods  are  fancifully  arranged 
on  shelves.  The  delicate  hands  of  the  vender  would  bear  a  comparison 
with  those  of  the  spruce  clerk  behind  our  city  counters.  Every  consider- 
able landing  place  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  has  in  the 
spring,  a  number  of  stationary  and  inhabited  boats  lying  by  at  the  shores. 
They  are  too  of\en  dram  shops,  and  resorts  of  all  kinds  of  bad  company. 
A  severe  inquiry  ought  to  be  instituted  at  all  these  points,  respecting  the 
inmates  and  practices  of  these  floating  mansions  of  iniquity. 

There  is  no  portion  of  tlie  globe,  where  the  mvention  of  steam  boats 
should  be  so  highly  appreciated,  as  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  This 
invention  deserves  to  be  estimated  the  most  memorable  era  of  tlie  West; 
and  the  name  of  the  inventor  ought  to  be  handed  down  with  glory  to  the 
generations  to  come.  No  triumph  of  art  over  the  obstacles  of  nature 
has  ever  been  so  complete.  Bat  for  this  invention,  this  valley  might 
have  sustained  a  nation  of  farmers  and  planters;  and  the  comfortSi  the 
arts,  refinements  and  intelligence  of  the  day  would  have  made  their  way 
fllowly  from  New  Orleans  to  the  lakes,  the  sourcei  of  the  Mississippi, 
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laid  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Thousands  of  boatmen,  would  hate  bean 
flkmly  and  laboriously  warping,  and  rowing,  and  poling,  and  cordelling 
their  boats,  in  a  three  month's  trip  up  these  mighty  and  long  stremnii 
which  are  now  ascended  by  steam  boats  in  ten  days.  It  may  be  saiUy 
asserted,  that  in  many  respects,  the  improvements  of  fifty  years  withcnt 
steam  boats,  were  brought  to  this  country  in  five  years  after  their  infon- 
tion.'  The  distant  points  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  used  to  ba 
separated  by  distances  and  obstacles  of  transit  more  formidable,  in  the 
passing,  than  the  Atlantic.  These  points  are  now  brought  into  juxta* 
position.  Distances  on  the  rivers  are  not  indeed  annihilated  |  but  Hmf 
are  dimiDished  to  about  an  eighth  of  their  former  extent;  and  dieir  difr 
cuJties  and  dangers  are  reduced  even  more  than  that.  All  the  advan^ 
tages  of  long  rivers,  such  as  variety  of  soil,  climate,  productions,  remain 
divested  of  all  the  disadvantages  of  distance  and  difficulty  of  ascent* 
The  day  that  commemorates  this  invention,  should  be  a  holiday  of  iatar- 
est,  only  second  to  that,  which  gave  birth  to  the  nation. 

It  is,  perhaps,  necessary  to  have  something  of  the  experience,  which 

we  have  had,  of  the  slowness,  difficulty  and  danger  of  propelling  boati 

against  the  current  of  these  long  rivers,  fully  to  estimate  the  advaatagaa 

of  this  invention. — We  have  ascended  the  Mississippi  in  this  way  Ibr 

fifty  days  in  succession.     We  have  had  but  too  much  of  the  same  land 

of  experience  on  the  other  sti^ams.    We  consider  ten  miles  a  day,  as 

good  progress.    It  is  now  refreshing,  and  it  imparts  a  feeling  of  ^eigy 

and  power  to  the  beholder,  to  see  the  large  and  beautiful  steam  boats 

scudding  up  the  eddies,  as  though  on  the  wing.    When  they  have  run  out 

the  eddy,  and  strike  the  current,  it  is  a  still  more  noble  spectacle.    The 

foam  bursts  in  a  sheet  quite  over  the  deck.    The  boat  quivers  for  a  iao* 

ment  with  the  concussion;  and  then,  as  though  she  had  collected  eneigji 

and  vanquished  her  enemy,  she  resumes  her  stately  march,  and  mounts 

against  the  current  Bve  or  six  miles  an  hour.    We  have  travelled  leu 

days  together  between  New  Orleans  and  Louisville,  more  than  an  hundred 

miles  in  a  day  against  the  stream.    Tlie  difficulty  of  ascending  used  to  be 

the  only  one,  that  was  dreaded  in  the  anticipation  of  a  voyage  of  this 

kind.    This  difficulty  has  now  disappeared,  and  tlie  only  one  that  ra* 

mains,  is  to  furnish  money  for  the  trip.     Even  the  expense,  considering 

the  luxury  of  the  fare,  and  accommodation,  is  more  moderate,  than  could 

be  expected.     A  family  in  Pittsburgh  wishes  to  make  a  social  visit  to  a 

kindred  family  on  Red  River.     The  trip,  as  matters  now  stand,  is  but 

two  thousand  miles.    Servants,  baggage,  or  'plunder,^  as  the  phrase  ia^ 

the  family  and  the  family  dog,  cat  and  parrot,  all  go  together.    In  t#dve 

days  they  reach  the  point  proposed.    Even  the  return  is  but  a  short  VOJ* 

age.    Purely  we  must  reeist  strong  temptations,  if  we  do  not  beconiii  a 
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social  people.  You  are  invited  fo  a  breakfast  at  seventy  miles  distance. 
You  go  en  board  the  pnfsing  steam  boat,  and  arc  transported,  during  the 
night,  so  as  to  go  out  in  the  mornin«?,  and  roach  your  appointment.  The 
day  will  pobnbly  come,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  warm  and  sickly 
regions  of  tho  lower  points  of  the  Mississippi  will  take  tlicir  periodical 
migrations  to  the  north,  with  the  geese  and  swans,  and  with  them  return 
to  the  south  in  the  autumn. 

We  have  compired  the  most  beautiful  steam  boats  of  the  Atlantic 
waters  wiili  tlios^  of  tie  Mississippi;  nnd  wc  have  seen  none,  which  in 
splendor  and  striking  effect  upon  the  eye,  and  the  luxury  and  comfort  of 
accommodation,  surpass  the  Washington.  Philadelphia,  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
Florida,  and  some  others,  on  these  waters.  Wc  have  been  amused  in 
observing  an  Atlantic  stranger,  who  had  heard  us  described  by  the  phrase 
^backwoods  men,^  taking  his  first  survey  of  such  a  steam  boat.  If  there 
be  any  ground  of  complaint,  it  is,  that  so  much  gorgeousness  offends 
good  taste,  and  seems  to  be  in  opposition  to  that  social  ease  and  comfort, 
which  one  would  desire  in  such  a  place.  Certainly,  there  can  be  no 
comparison  between  tlio  comfort  of  the  passage  from  Cincinnati  to  New 
Orieans  in  such  a  steam  boat,  and  a  voyage  at  sea.  The  barren  and 
boundless  expanse  of  waters  soon  tires  upon  every  eye,  but  a  seaman V 
And  then  there  arc  storms,  and  the  necessity  of  fastening  the  tables,  and 
of  holding  to  something,  to  keep  in  bed.  There  is  the  insupportable 
nansea  of  sea  sickness,  and  tliere  is  danger.  Here  you  arc  always  near 
the  shore,  always  see  the  green  earth;  can  always  eat,  write,  and  study, 
undisturbed.  You  can  always  obtain  cream,  fowls,  vegetables,  frait, 
fresh  meat,  and  wild  game,  in  their  season,  from  the  shore. 

A  stranger  to  this  mode  of  travelling  would  find  it  difllicult  to  describe 
his  impressions  upon  descending  the  Mississippi  for  the  first  time  in  one 
of  these  steam  boats,  which  wc  have  named.  He  contemplates  the  pro- 
digious construction,  with  its  double  tiers  of  cabins,  and  its  separate 
establishment  for  the  ladies,  and  its  commodious  arrangements  for  the 
deck  passengers  and  the  servants.  Over  head,  about  him,  and  below 
him,  all  is  life  and  movement.  He  contemplates  the  splendor  of  the 
cabin,  its  beautiful  finishing  of  the  richest  woods,  its  rich  carpeting,  its 
mirrors  and  fine  furniture,  its  sliding  tables,  its  bar  room,  and  all  its  ar- 
rangements for  the  accommodation  of  a  hundred  cabin  passengers.  The 
fare  is  sumptuous,  and  every  thing  in  a  style  of  splendor,  order  and 
quiet,  far  exceeding  most  city  taverns.  You  read,  converse,  walk,  or 
sleep,  as  you  choose.  You  are  not  burdened  by  the  restraint  of  useless 
ceremony.  TFje  varied  and  verdant  scenery  sliifis  about  you.  The  trees, 
the  green  islands,  the  houses  on  the  shore,  everything  has  an  appearance, 
M  by  enchantment,  of  moving  past  you.     The  river  fowl,  with  their 
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whife  and  extended  lines,  are  wheeling  ttieir  flight  above  you.  The  sky 
is  bright.  The  river  is  doited  with  boats  above,  beside,  and  below  jou. 
Yoa  hear  the  echo  of  their  Lugle  reve  'lK?rating  from  the  woods*  Behind 
the  wooded  point,  you  see  tlie  ascending  column  of  smoke,  rising  oter 
the  trees,  which  announces,  that  another  steam  boat  is  approaching  you. 
The  moving  pageant  glides  through  a  narrow  passage,  between  an  island, 
ihick  set  with  young  cotton  woods,  so  even,  so  beautiful,  and  regular, 
that  they  seem  to  have  been  planted  for  a  pleasure  ground,  and  the  main 
shore.  As  you  shoot  out  again  into  the  broad  stream,  you  come 
in  view  of  a  plantation,  with  all  its  busy  and  cheerful  accompaniments. 
At  other  times,  you  are  sweeping  alung  fur  many  leagues  together, 
where  either  shore  is  a  boundless  and  pathless  wilderness.  A  contrast 
is  tlius  strongly  forced  upon  the  mind,  of  the  highest  improvement  and 
the  latest  pre-eminent  invention  of  art  with  tlie  most  lonely  aspect  of  a 
grand  but  desolate  nature, — the  most  striking  and  complete  assemblage 
of  splendor  and  comfort,  the  choerfuliic^s  of  a  floating  hotel,  which 
carries,  perhaps,  hundreds  of  guests,  with  a  wild  and  uninhabited  forest, 
it  may  be  an  hundred  miles  in  width,  tlie  abode  only  of  bears,  owls  aod 
noxious  animals. 

The  Mississippi  may  be  fairly  considered,  as  the  grand  trunk  of  wtt^r 
communication,  and  the  Missouri,  Illinois,  Ohio,  White,  Arkansas  and 
Red  rivers,  the  main  arteries.  Each  of  these  again  has  its  own  system 
of  circulation.  To  the  lakes,  and  the  immense  distances  of  the  highest 
boatable  waters  of  the  Alleghany,  Monongaheb,  Kenhawa,  Cumberland, 
Tennessee,  Yazoo,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers,  add 
communications  with  all  the  shores  and  rivers  of  the  northern  lakes,  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Atlantic  sea  board  by  the  Ohio  and  E!rie 
canal,  and  the  Pennsylvania  canal ;  and  the  numerous  connexions  of  all 
the  western  boatable  waters  by  canals,  to  which  these  will  naturally  give 
birth,  and  we  may  safely  assert,  that  this  valley  is  a  sample  entirely  by 
itself  on  our  globe  of  ihe  ease  and  extent  of  inland  water  communica- 
tions. New  Orleans  cannot  have  less  than  40,000  miles  of  interior 
navigation  on  all  her  lakes,  bayous,  and  hundreds  of  boatable  streams; 
without  taking  into  view  the  added  extent  of  the  northern  lakes,  which 
will  be  connected  with  her  by  the  Ohio  canal.  For  water  communication 
she  has  no  rival  nor  compeer;  and  she  may  bo  justly  denominated,  the 
queen  of  rivers.  The  whole  western  country  is  as  strongly  marked  ofiT 
from  any  other  region  by  the  number  and  extent  of  its  navigable  watan, 
as  it  is  by  the  greater  magnitude  of  its  valley. 

We  annex  the  subjoined  table,  as  a  complete  list  of  the  names  and 
the  tonnage  of  tlie  steam  boats  at  present  on  the  western  waters.* 

*  S««  Aj>ptBdix,  tabic  No.  VIII. 
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Opm  HnvoBT.  Our  plan  only  ftdmits  a  very  brief  Bummary  of  the 
mora  prominent  points  of  those  events,  which  may  be  supposed  to  have 
Ind  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  progress  of  the  West.  It  will  touch  upon 
die  discovery  and  settlement  of  Florida,  and  the  countif  on  the  Missis- 
iippi;  the  first  settlement  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  valley ,  by  the 
neBtero  extension  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  over  the  mountains;  the 
fint  settlement  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky;  those  incidents  in  the  war 
ef  the  revolution  that  occurred  in  the  west;  the  settlement  of  Ohio;  the 
Indian  war  which  ensued  upon  that  settlement;  the  successive  admission 
of  the  Western  States  into  the  Union;  the  first  use  of  steam  boats;  the 
events  of  the  late  war  which  happened  in  the  West;  and  its  subsequent 
improvement  and  prosperity. 

The  first  discovery  and  settlement  of  the  country  west  of  the  Missis- 
stppif  was  by  a  Spanish  squadron  from  Cuba,  commanded  by  Ponce  de 
Leoni  in  1513.  Successive  Spanish  adventurers  visited  the  country,  al- 
lured by  the  hope  of  finding  a  visionary  spring,  which  was  to  sustain  those 
who  drank  of  it  in  perpetual  youth;  or  the  same  harvest  of  golden  trea- 
eares  with  their  countrymen  in  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  country,  though 
not  finrtile,  abounded  in  fish  and  game,  and  with  tribes  of  fierce  savages. 
Vasques,  Narvaez,  and  Soto  successively  visited  and  surveyed  tlie  coun- 
tiy*  The  French  commenced  a  small  settlement  near  St.  Augustine,  in 
1664.  It  was  crueUy  destroyed  by  the  Spaniards.  The  establishment, 
which  they  left  in  place  of  it,  v^as  in  turn  destroyed  by  the  French. 

The  settlement  of  Canada  commenced  in  1608,  and  speedily  became  a 
■treng  and  populous  colony.  The  honor  of  having  discovered  the  Mi»- 
gissippi,  is  claimed  both  by  the  Spanish  nnd  the  French.  Marquette  and 
Jdiette,  two  French  Missionaries,  in  17GS,  were  probably  the  first  Eu- 
ropeans who  explored  the  river.  I^  Salle,  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  fol- 
lowed their  track  from  Canada,  built  a  vessel,  called  the  Grifiin,  on  the 
lake,  vrith  which  he  crossed  those  lonely  waters;  descended  the  Missis- 
■ippi;  and  by  his  more  extended  survey,  his  gieater  enterprise,  his  ad- 
ventures and  misfortunes,  identified  his  name  with  the  Mississippi,  as  its 
discoverer. 

The  Spanish  made  various  unsuccessful  efibrts  to  form  establishments 
in  Florida.  They  renewed  those  efibrts,  until  they  founded  a  feeble  col- 
ony in  East  Florida;  and  gradually  extended  tlieir  setliements  from  St. 
Augustine  to  Pensacola,  in  West  Florida.  They  had  been  in  undisturb- 
ed possession  of  that  country  more  than  fiflty  years,  before  the  French  be- 
gan to  settle  the  Illinois  country.  Not  long  afterwards  they  descended 
the  Mississippi,  and  formed  settlements  at  Biloxi  and  Mobile,  in  Florida. 
It  was  some  time  afterwards  that  they  founded  St.  Genevieve  and  St. 
Ixmis,  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Mississippi.    The  Illinois  colony  followed 
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the  ehasa  in  clow  intimacy  wifh  the  Indians.  They  learned  to  cultiTate 
maize  from  them;  and  in  their  exceedingly  fertile  country  soon  introduc- 
ed the  cultivation  of  wheat. 

The  first  French  settlement  on  the  Lower  Mississippi,  that  acquired 
importance,  was  that  made  at  New  Orleans,  in  1717,  which  became  the 
germ  of  the  respectable  colony  of  Louisiana.  The  early  pe^ods  of  Florida 
and  Louisiana  are  marked  only  by  the  customary  incidents  of  commeno- 
ing  establishments  in  the  American  wilderness.  Settlements  were  com- 
neneed  and  abandoned.  Frequent  quarrels  occurring  with  the  Indians, 
made  a  universal  feature  of  these,  in  common  with  all  other  similar  be- 
ginnings. When  France  and  Spain  were  at  war,  as  happened  more  than 
once  during. these  annals,  these  remote  colonies  uniformly  felt  tlie  effects. 
Expeditions  against  each  other  were  fitted  out,  accompanied  by  all  the 
Indians  they  could  enlist  under  their  standard. 

The  first  settlers  of  Illinois  and  Missouri  were  chiefly  hunters  from 
Canada,  addicted  to  the  woods.  Louisana  was  peopled  by  immigrants 
directly  from  France,  many  of  whom  were  persons  of  rank  and  family. 
These  military  adventurers,  in  a  remote  country,  and  in  want  of  wives, 
were  sometimes  supplied  by  young  ladies,  selected  in  the  parent  country 
without  much  discrimination,  sent  over  the  sea,  and  married  in  mass  the 
first  night  of  their  arrival. 

Hie  Spanish  province  of  Florida  derived  its  chief  importance  from  its 
proximity  to  Cuba.  Cooler  and  healthier  than  the  burning  climate  of 
Havanna,  it  was  considered  a  retreat  Trom  that  city ;  and  beside  occasion- 
mlly  furnished  it  with  provisions.  Various  circumstances  concurred  to 
give  slavery  an  early  and  extensive  introducticMi  into  Louisiana.  Agri- 
culture, though  among  the  last  objects  contemplated  by  the  inhabitants, 
was  forced  upon  them  by  circumstances.  Apparently  ignomnt  of  the 
exhaustless  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  French  for  a  long  time  imported  their 
provisions  from  the  parent  country,  or  the  Spanish  colonies.  Wars  and 
the  occasional  suspension  of  their  intercourse  with  France,  taught  them 
the  necessity  of  securing  a  less  precarious  subsistence  from  the  soil.-.- 
Iliinois  early  sent  down  flour  to  Louisiana.  The  culture  of  rice  was  in- 
troduced with  great  success,  to  which  were  afterwards  added  cotton  and 
sugar.  The  last  important  article  was  first  cultivated  in  1751,  from  cane 
brought  from  Hispaniola.  It  was  abandoned,  and  efiectually  resumed  in 
1794,  by  Etienne  Bor^,  a  planter  from  Illinois. 

Diflerent  enumerations  of  the  inhabitants  gave  results  as  follow: — In 
1769,  the  population  .of  Upper  and  Lower  Louisiana,  was  13,538;  and 
of  New  Orleans,  3,190.  In  1785,  32,114;  New  Orleans,  4,980;  in 
1766,  42,611;  New  Orleans,  5,336;  in  1610,  by  the  census  taken  by 
order  of  the  American  government,  Louisiana  alone  contained  76,506; 
und  New  Orleans,  24,552,  * 
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Could  we  present  the  picture  of  the  pursuits  and  manners  of  Iho  colonists 
of  the  Mississippi  and  Florida,  in  the  commencing  periods  of  their  history, 
it  would  be  striking  from  its  freshness  and  simplicity.     The  French,  in 
particular,  were  remarkahle  for  a  talent  of  ingratiating  themselves  with 
the  savages;  and  for  an  easy  amalgamation  with  them;  at  first  froaa  nat- 
ural courtesy,  which  soon  became  a  real  inclination  and  a  habit.     The 
soil  was  fertile,  the  climate  mild,  and  the  chase  inexhaustible.    Their 
choice  of  selection  in  a  forest  or  prairie,  extended  over  eight  hundred 
leagues;  unlike  other  European  immigrants,  who  generally  preferred  to 
settle  themselves  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  for  the  sake  of  range  for 
their  domestic  animals,  the  French  manifested  propensities  both  vagrant 
and  social,  and  each  in  the  highest  degree.     Their  villages,  though  an 
hundred  leagues  from  each  other,  were  built  with  such  narrow  streets, 
that  the  villagers  could  carry  on  their  voluble  conversations  across  the 
way.     It  gratified  their  national  ambition  to  maintain  a  preponderating 
influence  among  the  savage  tribes.     The  pursuit  of  the  young  men  was 
to  ascend  the  long  rivers  for  furs  and  peltries,  and  to  negotiate  marriages. 
When  they  returned,  dnnces  and  copioub  narratives  of  their  adventures 
and  exploits  signalized  their  holiday  of  repose.     Such  is  an  outline  of 
the  modes  of  existence  of  the  French  in  these  early  times,  in  Kaskaskias, 
Cahukia,  Vincennes,  St.  Genevieve,  St.  Louis,  St.  Charles,  the  Post  of 
Arkansas,  Natchitoches,  and  Natchez. 

At  New  Orleans  there  was  always  a  certain  number  of  people  of  fash- 
ion, a  kind  of  court,  a  theatre,  and  the  semblance  of  more  polished,  but 
probably  less  happy  amusements.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  were  people 
of  family,  and  the  leading  men  military  characters.  The  first  settlers  of 
Louisiana  were  probably  of  higher  rank,  than  those  of  any  other  colony 
in  North  America,  if  we  except  Mexico. 

The  lower  classes  had  their  dogs  and  guns,  and  Indian  beauties;  and  to 
accummodate  their  vagrant  propensities,  there  were  rivers  of  a  thousand 
leagues  to  ascend.  An  unexplored  and  unbounded  forest  full  of  game, 
opened  sufficient  scope  to  their  imagination  and  cnterprize.  It  was  per- 
haps  a  fortunate  trait  in  their  character,  certainly  an  amiable  one,  that 
they  were  so  eusy  in  forming  new  associations  with  the  savages,  the  only 
companions  they  could  expect  in  these  remote  deserts,  where  ihcy  heard 
from  France  seldom  more  than  once  in  a  year.  Their  descendants,  who 
inhabit  these  regions,  speak  of  their  fathers  as  a  favored  race  of  mortals, 
and  of  those  times  as  a  golden  age* 

From  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  the  exports  were  considerable,  consist- 
ing of  cotton,  indigo,  peltry,  furs,  hides,  tallow,  pitch,  tar,  ship  timber, 
and  other  raw  materials.  The  coast  above  New  Orleans  was  already 
beginning  to  be  that  highly  cultivated  district,  which  it  has  since  become. 
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The  agriculture  and  exports  went  on  steadily  advancing,  during  all  its 
political  changes  and  transfers. 

The  settlements  of  the  Mississippi  valley  began  in  its  southwest  and 
northeast  extremities,  tiie  one  point  two  thousand  miles  remote  from  the 
other.  From  these  points,  tlie  population  gradually  extended,  until  they 
met  in  the  centre. 

Pittsburgh,  at  first  occupied  by  the  French,  and  called  Duquesnc,  and 
afterwards  Fort  Pitt,  may  be  considered  the  hive,  or  parental  stock  of 
the  Anglo-American  settlements  in  the  western  country,  which  have  out- 
numbered the  population  of  the  much  more  ancient  French  settlements 
of  Illiijois  and  Louisiana,  in  the  proportion  of  fifty  to  one.  There  were 
a  few  sparse  settlements  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  Mononga- 
hela,  as  early  as  1750.  These  settlements  were  made  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  English  Ohio  company,  expressly  with  the  purpose  to  restrain 
the  French  encroachments  in  tliat  quarter.  In  pursuance  of  their  plan 
to  connect  their  settlements  in  Canada  and  Louisiana,  they  had  estab« 
lished  a  fort  at  the  junction  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela.  In 
1763  this  establishment  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  its  name 
was  changed  from  Fort  Duquesne  to  Fort  Pitt.  The  convenience  and 
importance  of  its  position  soon  attracted  a  considerable  number  of  in- 
habitants. Red  Stone,  now  Brownsville,  began  the  settlements  on  tlie 
Monongahela.  These  two  towns  were  the  nucleus  of  the  establishments 
in  West  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 

As  early  as  1750,  the  French  had  established  some  small  posts  on  the 
Alabama,  Tombigbee  and  Tennessee  rivers.  In  1757,  the  English  built 
Fort  Loudon  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Little  Tennessee,  near  the  mouth 
of  Tellico  River.  The  object  was  to  secure  tlic  fertile  valley  of  the  Ten- 
nessee against  the  occupation  of  the  French,  as  an  asylum  for  American 
immigrants;  and  to  defend  the  frontier  settlements  against  the  invasions 
of  the  savages.  In  1760,  this  fort  was  taken  by  the  Cherokees;  and 
three  hundred  men,  women  and  children  were  slain,  and  all  the  Anglo- 
Araericnn  inhabitants  of  Tennessee  destroyed. 

In  1761,  Colonel  Grant  led  a  strong  force  into  the  Cherokee  country, 
chastised  ihe  savages,  and  compelled  them  to  sue  for  peace.  From  that 
time,  immigrants  from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  began  to  find  their  way 
into  ihe  country,  and  to  name  the  mountains  and  rivers.  These  hunters 
and  adventurers  broadened  the  circle  of  jx)pulation,  and  gradually  pene- 
trated into  the  interior  of  East  Tennessee. 

The  first  settlement  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  were  nearly  coteno- 
poraneous.  The  name  of  the  famous  Daniel  Boone  is  identified  with 
the  discovery  and  settlement  of  both.  Kentucky  was  first  explored  by 
Finley,  from  North  Carolina,  in  1767.    Finley,  Boone,  Harrod  and,Lo- 
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gan  are  among  the  conspicuous  names  of  the  hardy  primitive  adventur- 
ers into  this  fertile  wilderness.  Sevier,  Tipton  and  Blount  hold  the  Bamd 
rank  among  the  precursors  in  the  settlement  of  Tennessee. 

Few  colonies  have  existed,  that  can  produce  annals  of  deeper  interesti 
than  those  which  record  the  origin  and  progress  of  these  states.  The 
patriarchal  {)ionccrs  of  these  hackwoods  men,  were  people  of  a  peculiar 
and  remarkable  order,  trained  by  circumstances  to  a  characters  which 
united  force,  hardihood,  and  energy  in  an  astonishing  degree.  Opinion 
has  generally  invested  them  with  a  predominance  of  rough  traita^  and 
rustic  habits  approximating  the  character  of  the  Indians.  They  were  in 
fact  as  much  distinguished  by  an  ample  basis  of  gentlemanly  character, 
and  chivalrous  notions  of  honor  and  justice,  aa  for  strength,  firmnera  and 
bravery. 

There  is  an  indescribable  charm  in  becoming  intimately  acquainted 
with  these  noble  founders  of  the  empire  of  the  west,  from  their  first  fix- 
ing their  families  in  the  selected  spot  in  the  forest,  through  their  conflicts 
with  the  Indians,  the  difficulties  incident  to  solitude,  distance  from  all 
social  comfurts,  and  exposure  to  all  the  dangers  of  a  strange  climate ; 
until  their  cabins  arc  replaced  by  houses,  and  their  houses  by  mansions; 
until  liicir  stations  arc  converted  to  villages,  and  the  villages  to  towns; 
and  until  those  sparse  beginnings  in  the  unexplored  wilderness  full  of 
savages  and  wild  beasts  become  powerful  states.  Imagination  would 
recoil  from  the  dreary  uniformity  of  these  early  annals,  in  recording  In- 
dian assaults,  burnings,  murders,  and  all  the  ruthless  manifestations  of 
unpitying  and  unsparing  savage  vengeance,  were  not  the  picture  relieved 
by  the  reckless  heroism  of  the  undaunted  spirits,  that  put  a  strong  and 
dieerful  hand  to  the  first  improvements,  every  moment  surrounded  by 
these  savages. 

Four  counties  were  constituted,  by  law,  in  Kentucky,  in  1783. — 
Boonsborougli,  Ilarrodsburgh,  Limestone,  now  Maysville,  Louisville  and 
Lexington,  were  among  the  earliest  and  most  conspicuous  foundations 
in  Kentucky.  Knoxville  and  Nashville  sustain  the  same  relation  to  the ' 
early  history  of  Tennessee,  the  former  being  settled  in  1782,  and  the  lat- 
ter in  1784.  Among  the  records  of  Indian  assault  and  revenge,  the  se- 
verest disaster  in  the  history  of  the  settlement  of  Kentucky,  is  that  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Kentuckians  at  the  Blue  Licks,  in  1782,  in  which  sixty-one 
were  sluin,  and  eigiit  made  prisoners.  The  first  newspaper  printed  in 
Kentucky,  was  printed  at  Lexington,  August,  1787. 

As  early  as  1785,  the  people  of  Kentucky  began  to  discuss  the  expo- 
diency  of  becoming  an  independent  State.  No  little  difficulty  occurred 
in  settling  the  preliminary  arrangements,  and  obtaining  the  unqualified 
assent  of  Virginia,  the  parent  State. 
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IIq  parsning  measures  to  become  an  independent  State,  Tennessee 
found  more  difficulty  than  Kentucky.  Beside  the  same  opposition  from 
North  Carolina,  as  Kentucky  encountered  from  Virginia,  the  people  were 
divided  among  themselves.  A  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  who  wished  to 
establish  a  State  independent  of  the  consent  of  North  Carolina,  the  parent 
State,  constituted  themselves  into  a  republic  called  Frankland.  Afler  an 
inefficient  war  of  words  witli  the  authorities  of  North  Carolina,  and  after 
some  blood  had  been  spilt  in  the  cause,  the  new  republic  was  merged  in 
the  Stale  of  Tennessee,  which  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1796. 
The  annals  of  East  and  West  Tennessee,  present  a  dreary  series  of  Indian 
murders,  sometimes  of  individuals,  sometimes  of  whole  families,  down  to 
as  late  a  period  as  three  or  four  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Ibderal  government.  Imagination  can  scarcely  realize,  that  in  this  great 
and  powerful  State,  now  so  prominent  a  member  of  the  confederacy,  the 
Indian  war  whoop  and  the  shrieks  of  assailed  women  and  children  were 
heard,  and  the  blaze  of  houses  and  settlements,  which  the  Indians  had 
fired,  were  seen,  after  the  year  171)0,  and  in  districts,  where  Indians  are 
now  as  seldom  seen,  as  in  Washington  or  Philadelphia.  The  first  Ten- 
nessee newspaper  was  printed  at  Rogersville,  in  November,  1791.  It 
was  called  the  Knoxville  Gazette. 

The  most  prominent  trait  of  character  in  the  people  of  these  two 
States,  from  the  commencement,  was  a  sturdy  spirit  of  independence,  and 
the  most  vigilant  jealousy  of  their  rights.  These  traits  were  abundantly 
put  forth  in  their  discussions  with  their  parent  States,  touching  the  ques- 
tion of  their  separation ;  and  in  the  guarded  manner  in  which  they  weighed 
the  extent,  the  right  and  influence  of  federal  jurisdiction,  and  in  their 
extreme  suspicion,  touching  the  manner  in  which  congress  vindicated 
their  claims  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi* 

The  commencement  of  the  great  State  of  Ohio,  at  present  the  fourth 
in  point  of  size  in  the  Union,  and  completing  the  chain  of  population 
between  the  eastern  and  western  divisions  of  the  settled  portion  of  this 
▼alley,  was  of  still  more  recent  dale.  The  progress  of  this  great  State 
has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  colonies,  in  point  of  advancement  in 
national  wealth,  population,  strength,  and  improvement  of  every  kind* 
Forty  years  since,  it  was  in  the  occupation  of  savages.  It  now  numbers 
a  million  of  inhabitants,  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  militia,  two  canals, 
one,  three  hundred  and  thirty  miles  in  length,  one  considerable  and  rapidly 
advancing  city,  a  great  number  of  towns,  and  a  hundred  populous  villages* 
Handsome  houses  are  springing  up  every  year.  Large  manufacturing 
establishments  are  constantly  arising,  emulating  the  same  order  of  things 
in  the  Atlantic  country.  A  mass  of  farmers  is  spread  over  the  whole 
State,  rich  in  rural  abundance,  in  simplicity  of  manners,  and  the  materials 
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of  genuine  independence.  Of  its  schools,  colleges,  manufactories,  and 
national  improvements,  any  State,  however  advanced  in  improvement, 
might  be  proud.  All  this  progress  has  been  from  an  innate  principle  of 
vigor,  without  tlie  forcing  aid  of  speculation,  opulence,  or  power;  and  ia 
a  triumph  so  recently  won  from  the  forest,  that  on  all  sides  we  still  see 
the  remains  of  the  original  trees  in  the  fields. 

The  order  of  settlement  in  this  State,  as  if  fashioned  from  that  of  the 
Mississippi  valley,  commenced  almost  at  the  same  time  in  its  eastern 
and  western  extremities.  As  France  claims  the  paternity  of  the  settle- 
ments along  the  course  of  the  Mississippi,  and  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia, of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  Ohio  may  be  considered  the  oflipring 
of  New  England  und  New  Jersey.  The  famous  wagon  which  carried  out 
the  first  settlers  from  Massachusetts  to  Ohio,  started  in  1788.  General 
Putnam  and  Dr.  Cutler  may  be  estimated  the  pioneers  of  the  settlement 
of  Marietta. 

Judge  Symmes,  with  a  number  of  settlers  from  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Western  Pennsylvania,  commenced  the  settlement  between  the  two 
Miamis,  at  the  point  which  is  now  Columbia,  in  November,  1789. 
l\>rt  Washington  was  established  on  the  present  site  of  Cincinnati,  in  the 
same  year.  This  establishment  was  the  germ  of  the  town,  which  was 
originally  called  Losantiville.  Ludlow,  Filson,  Denman,  and  Patterson 
were  the  original  purchasers  of  the  town  plat.  In  1789,  the  settlement 
numbered  twenty  log  cabins,  two  marriages  were  celebrated,  and  the  first 
child  was  bom.  The  first  court  was  organized  in  1790,  and  the  name  of 
the  place  changed  to  Cincinnati. 

The  settlements,  thus  commenced  at  Marietta  and  Cincinnati,  rapidly 
extended  on  every  side,  until  checked  by  the  Indian  war  in  1791.  From 
that  period,  commenced  the  same  gloomy  and  uniform  series  of  Indian 
massacres,  assaults  and  burnings,  that  signalized  the  beginnings  of  all 
the  American  settlements.  The  disastrous  campaign  of  General  St.  Claif 
for  a  while  arrested  the  progress  of  the  settlements.  Many  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Cincinnati  were  killed  in  tliat  campaign,  and  many  other  settleta 
moved  for  security  into  Kentucky,  wliich  had  attained  a  compactness  of 
population  to  be  fearless  of  Indian  assault.  The  glorious  campaign  of 
Wayne  succeeded;  and  an  end  was  put  to  this  sanguinary  warfare  in 
1795. 

From  this  time,  there  was  a  rush  of  immigration  towards  the  C^o 
valley.  The  wonderful  tale  of  western  exuberance  once  more  circulated 
with  efiect  along  the  whole  range  of  the  Atlantic  country.  It  was  no 
longer  counterbalanced  by  the  dread  of  the  Indian  scalping  knife.  All 
tlie  great  roads  of  approach  to  the  western  country,  were  crowded  with 
advtntUBnri,  dirocting  their  coune  towards  the  land  of  promise;  and  fleets 
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of  boats  were  continHally  floating  them  down  tlie  Ohio.  The  Bettlementi 
diverged  from  Marietta  on  the  one  hand,  and  Cincinnati  on  the  olher^ 
towards  the  height  of  land  between  the  Ohio  and  the  lakes. 

Connecticut  Reserve  was  settled  chiefly  from  Connecticut.  The 
extraordinary  fertility  of  tlie  Scioto  valley,  early  attracted  inhabitants. 
The  country  on  tlie  Great  Miami,  from  Cincinnati  to  Dayton,  and  thence 
to  Urbann,  soon  became  populous;  and  the  great  outline  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  rapidly  fllled  with  inhabitants,  and  the  noiseless  and  powerfiil 
march  of  industry  transformed  the  silence  of  the  forest  to  cultivation, 
farms,  villages  and  towns. 

The  first  territorial  legislature  met  at  Cincinnati  in  1799.    Represen- 
tatives from  Detroit  and  Kaskaskias,  eight  hundred  miles  apart,  were- 
present.     The  act  of  Congress  admitting  Ohio  into  the  Union,  was  passed 
in  1801 ;  and  in  1803,  the  present  constitution  of  the  State  went  into 
operation* 

It  should  have  seemed,  that  this  vast  country  of  forests  and  prairies 
in  the  interior  .of  the  continent,  so  recently  and  sparsely  settled,  ought 
to  have  avoided  the  horrors  of  war.  Such  has  not  been  its  fortune^ 
Beside  its  constant  exposure,  in  alt  directions,  to  the  covert  ambush  and 
the  fierce  assault  of  the  sayages,  its  shores  have  been  abundantly  stained 
with  tlie  blood  of  men  of  our  own  race,  brought  here  by  the  cupidity  and 
revenge  of  corrupt  princes,  separated  from  it  by  an  ocean ;  and  who 
received  and  inflicted  death  in  these  remote  regions,  for  causes  in  which 
they  had  no  personal  concern. 

We  shall  present  some  of  the  more  important  military  events,  that  have 
occorred  in  the  west,  in  the  unpretending  form  of  annals. 

War  existing  between  France  and  Spain,  Pensacola  was  invaded  by  a 
French  expedition,  aided  by  four  hundred  Indians,  in  1719.  Two  vessels 
of  war  invested  it  by  sea.  The  Spanish  governor  surrendered,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  garrison  should  be  transported  to  Havana*  It  was  re-taken 
the  same  year  by  a  Spanish  fleet. 

The  general  massacre  of  the  French  at  Natchez  by  the  Indians,  hap- 
pened November,  1729.  Never  was  vengeance  so  complete.  The  town 
was  crowded  with  people,  assembled  to  witness  a  great  savage  festival. 
The  garrison  was  filled  with  warriors,  introduced  without  suspicion.  At 
a  given  signal,  the  massacre  commenced.  Of  seven  hundred  people, 
scarcely  enough  were  lef\  to  carry  liie  tidings.  The  settlements  on  the 
Yazoo  and  Washita,  shared  the  same  fate.  The  French  retaliated  this 
massacre,  by  nearly  extirpating  the  whole  nation  of  the  Natchez. 

A  remnant  of  this  people  took  shelter  with  the  Chickasaws,  and  were 
demanded  by  the  French.  The  Chickasaws,  in  alliance  with  the  English, 
refused  to  yield  them.    Bienville  led  a  French  expedition  from  Mobile 
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against  them,  ^hich  was  aided  by  an  auxiliary  French  force  froin 
BliBois-  Both  the  invading  forces  were  defeated  by  the  Chickasa^vB, 
Another  expedition  by  the  same  officer,  with  a  greater  force,  was  equally 
unsuccessful. 

In  pursuance  of  their  plan,  to  surround  the  English  colonies  on  the 
Atlantic  sea  board  by  a  line  of  posts,  connected  by  water  communica- 
tions, from  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  gitlf  of  Mexico,  the  French, 
with  equal  energy  and  ingenuity,  had  arranged  a  chain  of  posts,  portages, 
roads  and  alliances  with  the  Indians,  which  kept  up  an  easy  and  unbroken 
connection  between  Canada  and  Louisiana.  It  was  drawn,  as  a  bow 
string,  directly  in  tlie  rear  of  the  whole  English  colonial  line  of  settle- 
ments. It  was  an  important  part  of  this  chain,  to  add  to  it  a  communi- 
cation between  lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio.  For  this  purpose,  tlie  French 
established  a  fort  on  a  water  of  the  Alleghany  river,  intermediate  between 
lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio.  The  connection  was  completed  by  the  erection 
of  fort  Duquesneat  the  point  where  tlie  junction  of  the  Alleghany  and 
Monongahela  forms  the  Ohio,  the  present  site  of  Pittsburgh. 

General  Braddock,  with  a  considerable  body  of  regular  troops,  aided 
by  a  force  of  provincials  under  General  Washington,  was  ordered  to  cross 
the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  attack  this  fort.  Obstinately  attached  to 
the  regularity  of  European  tactics,  against  the  advice  of  men  experienced 
in  Indian  warfare,  the  British  general  marched  in  the  depth  of  the  forest 
into  an  ambush  of  French  and  Indians,  concealed  among  the  trees.  A 
masked  and  murderous  fire  was  opened  upon  them  from  bebind  the  trees. 
In  vain  he  charged  an  invisible  enemy  with  the  bayonet.  He  was  mortal- 
ly wounded,  his  force  defeated,  and  tlie  greater  portion  slain.  Here 
General  Washington  developed  the  first  traits  of  his  military  character. 
Two  horses  were  killed  under  him,  and  four  balls  i>assed  through  his  coat. 
Calm  and  self  possessed,  the  shield  of  providence  seemed  to  be  cast  over 
him.  It  was  owing  to  his  skill  and  management,  that  any  part  of  Brad- 
dock^s  force  was  saved. 

At  this  time,  the  eventful  victory  of  Wolfe,  upon  the  heights  of  Abraham, 
settled  the  momentous  question,  which  of  the  nations,  France  or  England, 
should  have  the  ascendency  in  the  future  destinies  of  this  continent. 
Never  were  moro  eventful  consequences  decided  by  the  issue  of  one 
combat. 

But  the  French,  though  subdued  in  Canada,  still  retained  the  ascend- 
ency of  their  influence  over  the  savages.  Instigated  by  them,  the  Chero- 
kees  slaughtered  the  English  settlers  and  traders  upon  tlie  frontiers  of 
the  Carolinas.  Tiie  provincials,  to  the  number  of  twelve  hundred, 
marched  into  the  country  of  tlie  Cherokecs,  and  inflicted  an  ample 
Tengeance. 
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The  Indians,  in  their  turn,  attacked  Fort  Loudon  in  Tennessee.  It 
surrendered  to  them;  and  they  violated  the  convention,  by  a  ruthless  and 
indiBcriminate  murder  of  men,  women  and  children.  Some  of  the  males 
were  burned  at  a  slow  fire,  into  which  their  children  were  thrown;  and 
the  mothers  were  carried  into  a  captivity  worse  than  death. 

The  war  between  Great  Britain,  France  and  Spain,  closed  in  1763. 
Canada  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  and  Louisiana  to  Spain.  The  Span- 
ish commenced  their  rule  in  that  country  by  an  act  of  wanton  and  gratu- 
itous cruelty,  executing  six  distinguished  Louisianians,  who  had  opposed 
the  Spanish  occupation  of  the  government,  and  sending  six  others  to  the 
dungeons  of  Havana. 

By  this  treaty,  Florida  had  been  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  English.  A 
British  regiment,  descending  the  Mississippi  to  take  possession  of  the 
ceded  territory,  was  attacked  by  the  Tunica  Indians,  near  the  site  of 
Fort  Adams;  Major  Loftus,  the  commander,  was  killed,  and  most  of  the 
regiment  slain.  This  disaster  is  commemorated  by  giving  his  name  to 
the  conspicuous  heights  on  the  Mississippi,  where  he  fell. 

An  interval  of  nine  years  of  peace,  as  regarded  the  quarrels  of  the 
diiTercnt  European  colonists,  succeeded.  During  this  peace  the  western 
Indians,  if  they  did  not  share  it,  were  in  some  degree  restrained  in  the 
extent  of  their  assaults  and  ravages;  and  the  western  forests  and  prairies 
were  peopling  in  silence  by  Europeans,  or  their  descendants. 

At  the  close  of  this  interval  commenced  the  war  of  the  American  rev- 
olution* The  French  and  Spanish  in  these  remote  colonies,  were  soon 
drawn  into  the  contest.  The  Spanish,  as  the  allies  of  the  French,  made 
their  first  efibrt  against  the  British  colony  of  Florida,  their  ancient  pos- 
session. 

Galvez,  the  Spanish  governor  of  Louisiana,  assailed  Baton  Rouge 
with  2,300  men,  aided  by  battering  cannon.  The  British  garrison  of 
500  men  was  obliged  to  surrender.  Flushed  by  this  success,  in  1780 
he  fitted  out  a  naval  expedition  against  Mobile,  which  also  surrendered 
to  his  forces. 

A  formidable  Spanish  fleet,  with  12,000  troops  on  board,  soon  after 
sailed  from  Cuba,  to  attempt  the  re-capture  of  the  whole  province  of 
Florida;  and  although  the  fleet  experienced  the  most  signal  disasters, 
from  sickness  and  storms,  Pcnsacola  was  taken  from  the  British,  and  the 
wliole  province  was  conquered. 

Upper  Louisiana  was  little  affected  by  this  war,  until  near  its  close. — 
In  1780  an  expedition  of  English  and  Indians,  from  Canada,  by  way  of 
the  lakes,  assailed  the  peaceful  French  establishments  in  Missouri.—^ 
St.  Louis  was  taken,  60  of  the  inhabitants  slain,  and  30  made  prisoneis. 
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The  French  of  that  vicinity  still  distinguish  that  disastrous  event  by  the 
era  of  Vannee  du  coup. 

They  were  delivered  from  their  invaders  hy  a  respectable  force,  under 
the  command  of  the  gallant  American,  General  Clark.  The  expedition 
under  this  veteran  commander  hnd  been  fitted  out  chiefly  by  Virginia, 
and  ordered  into  these  distant  regions  to  repel  the  invasion  of  the  English 
and  Indians,  as  far  as  possible  fmm  her  frontiers,  which  were  supposed 
to  be  tlie  whole  western  country.  General  Clark  descended  the  Ohio 
with  a  regiment  of  infantry,  and  a  troop  of  cavalry.  Part  of  his  force 
marched  by  land  from  Louisville,  and  in  the  endurance  of  incredible 
hardships,  advanced  through  the  swamps  and  ices  of  the  drowned  lands 
of  tiie  Wabash,  and  met  the  otlier  part  of  the  force,  that  hiid  made  its 
way  down  the  Ohio,  and  up  the  Wabash  by  water,  before  Vincennes, 
which  was  in  possession  of  a  considerable  British  force.  That  force, 
completely  surprised,  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  suffered  a  severe 
retaliation  for  their  cruelties.  General  Clark  unkennelled  the  savages 
from  their  lurking  places  in  these  quarters,  and  carried  the  American 
standard  in  triumph  to  the  Mississippi.  The  invading  forces  sent  from 
Canada  against  St.  Louis,  shrunk  from  conflict  with  the  American  gen- 
eral, dispersed  and  made  their  way  back  as  they  could,  to  Canada. 

In  1780,  on  the  mountains  that  separate  N.  Carolina  from  Tennessee, 
was  fought  the  gallant  battle  of  King^s  Mountain,  in  which  the  backwoods 
men  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  had  so  glorious  a  share.  Few  actions 
on  record  have  been  more  fiercely  contested.  The  British  repeatedly 
charged  the  mountaineers  with  fixed  bayonets.  Ferguson,  the  British 
commander,  was  slain.  The  enemy  lefl  150  on  the  field;  610  were  made 
prisoners,  and  1500  stand  of  arms  were  taken.  Only  440  of  the  foe 
escaped.  Colonels  McDowell,  Campbell,  Shelby,  Sevier,  in  a  word, 
every  soldier  and  officer  gained,  in  that  battle,  imperishable  honor.  No 
victory  could  have  had  a  more  auspicious  influence  upon  the  incipient 
settlements  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  The  peace  of  1783  lefl  the 
country  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  free  from  all  other  conflicts,  but  the 
unremitting  hostility  of  the  savages. 

Relieved  from  one  form  of  apprehension,  the  western  settlers  soon  met 
another.  The  right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi,  the  great  western  canal 
of  export  and  import,  was  refusc*d  to  the  Americans  by  the  Spanish  aa- 
thorities  of  Louisiana.  This  became  a  fruitful  source  of  dispute  and 
re-crimination.  The  inhabitants  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  jealous  of 
their  rights,  and  not  satisfied  with  the  efibrts  of  Congress  to  procure  them 
redress,  seemed  strongly  disposed  to  take  justice  into  their  own  hands. 
There  appears  to  have  been  no  less  than  five  distinct  parties  among  them 
at  this  time. 
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The  first  advocated  an  independent  government  in  the  west,  and  a  com- 
mercial  treaty  with  Spain.  The  second  proposed  to  annex  Kentucky  to 
Louisiana.  This  party  was  foslered  by  Spariisli  intrigue  and  gold.  The 
third  proposed  to  make  war  with  Spain,  and  seize  LouisLina.  A  fourth 
party  sustained  the  American  confederation,  and  proposed  to  extort  the 
free  navigation  of  tlie  Mississippi,  hy  the  menace  of  an  invasion  of  Lou- 
ifliana.  The  fiAh  wislied  Louisiana  to  return  under  French  sway,  and 
that  Kentucky  should  make  part  of  it. 

The  fires  of  discord  between  tliese  parties  were  fanned  by  the  English, 
Spanish,  and  French,  according  to  their  respective  views.  But  a  new 
element  of  political  influence  was  I)eginning  to  bo  felt.  It  was  the 
course,  alike  wise,  firm,  and  oonciiiating,  of  the  Federal  Government, 
which  shortly  merged  all  these  interests  in  the  overwhelming  preponder* 
ance  of  genuine  American  loyalty.  The  Spanish  treaty  of  1795  was  the 
result  which,  after  a  series  of  altercations  and  difiiculties  by  the-  Spanish 
commissioner,  went  into  quiet  effect,  in  1798. 

The  western  Indians  hud  generally  taken  part  with  Great  Britain  in  the 
war  of  the  revolution.  Alarmed  at  the  fiofxl  of  immigration,  which  pour- 
ed into  the  western  country  on  the  return  of  peace,  they  still  kept  up  the 
war  on  their  own  account.  Tiie  southern  Indians,  under  McGillivray, 
were  quieted  by  a  treaty,  but  the  northern  Indians  stubbornly  resisted  all 
efibrts  at  pacification.  General  Harmer  was  sent  against  them  with  a 
considerable  force.  Some  hard  fighting,  with  doubtful  success,  suc- 
ceeded. 

Next  year  General  St.  Clair  was  sent  against  them  with  a  still  larger- 
fiorce.  The  Indians  attacked  him,  in  November,  1792,  not  far  from  the 
Miami  villages.  A  severe  and  fatal  battle  for  the  Americans  ensued.— 
They  were  completely  routed,  and  more  than  600  men,  including  38 
officers,  slain.  The  wounded,  many  of  whom  died,  exceeded  260.  It 
vna  the  severest  disaster  which  had  befallen  the  American  arms  in  tlie 
West.  It  gave  new  extent  and  energy  to  the  scalping-knife.  In  the 
investigation  of  this  bloody  affair,  which  took  place  before  Congress,  it 
-was  proved,  that  between  17N3and  1790,  1,500  inhabitants  of  Kentucky 
bad  been  massacred,  or  made  prisoners,  by  the  Indians;  and  an  equal 
number  on  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia;  and  that  120 
persons  had  been  killed  or  made  prisoners,  a  number  of  whom  had  been 
burned  at  the  stake,  during  thirty  days  in  which  the  Indians  were  pro* 
posing  to  make  a  treaty. 

This  disaster,  and  these  representations,  effectually  aroused  the  people* 
Gen.  Wayne  was  sent  against  the  Indians.  His  collected  force  exceeded 
3,000  men.  He  attacked  the  combined  Indians,  and  gained  a  memorable 
and  complete  victory.      The  fugitives  took  shelter  under  the  guns  of  a 
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British  fort.  General  Wayne  justly  treated  the  commander  of  the  fortj 
and  the  traders  sheltered  in  it,  who  hud  obviously  supplied  the  Indians 
with  arms,  provisions  and  ammunition,  witli  very  litllo  ceremony,  burn- 
ing their  stores  and  tlieir  corn,  and  driving  them  to  the  security  of  the 
range  of  tlieir  own  guns.  In  August,  1792,  a  general  treaty  with  the 
Indians  was  concluded,  and  the  desolating  horrors  of  Indian  warfare 
were  brought  to  an  end. 

This  peace,  so  auspicious  to  the  progress  of  the  west,  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  internal  dissentions.  The  first  ex  tent  ion  of  the  federal  sway 
was  regarded  with  suspicion  in  various  parts  of  the  Union.  Congress 
had  passed  a  law  imposing  duties  on  spirits  distilled  in  the  United  States. 
This  law  was  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  people  of  West  Pennsylvania. 
A  decided  and  systematic  opposition  to  government  was  organized. — 
Civil  processes  institudcd  under  that  government  were  resisted.  The 
marshal  at  Pittsburgh,  and  General  Neville,  in  whose  house  he  took  shel- 
ter, were  seized,  and  otherwise  treated  with  violence,  to  escape  which, 
they  made  tlieir  retreat  down  the  Ohio. 

-  The  government  conducted  with  deliberate  firmness.  Af\er  all  efforts 
at  conciliation  had  been  exhausted,  a  strong  force  was  sent  over  the 
mountains,  commanded  by  the  Governors  of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey.  The  unanimity  of  the  nation,  and  the  greatness  of  the 
force  prevented  the  effusion  of  blood.  The  insurgents  submitted  with, 
out  resistance.  A  few  were  arrested,  and  one  person,  who  had  rendered 
himself  j)eculiarly  obnoxious  by  his  violence,  escaped. 

The  western  country  meanwhile  continued  to  fill  with  immigrants  with 
a  rapidity  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  any  other  country.  The  wood- 
man^s  axe  was  heard  in  innumerable  places  in  the  forest.  Commeocing 
towns  and  villages  sprung  up  among  the  deadened  trees  on  every  side. 
The  surplus  produce  of  the  west  began  to  descend  the  Ohio  and-Missis- 
sippi,  in  all  the  whimsical  varieties  of  boats,  that  float  on  those  streams. 
At  frequent  intervals,  occasional  murders  of  the  people  on  the  frontiers 
continued  to  occur,  and  keep  alive  the  smothered  feelings  of  hatred  and 
revenge,  which  existed  between  the  two  races.  But  the  flood  of  immi- 
gration still  continued  to  flow  on,  unchecked  by  these  local  causes  of 
<alarm. 

War  ran;ed  again  in  Europe.  France,  Spain  and  England  preyed  upon 
our  commerce.  Spain,  beside  joining  in  the  general  plunder,  shut  the 
port  of  New  Orleans  against  us.  Twelve  regiments  were  added  to  our 
army.  Three  of  the  old  regiments  were  ordered  to  a  point  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio,  and  other  demonstrations  of  a  purpose  to  redress  our  wrongs 
by  force,  were  made. 
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Early  in  the  administration  of  Jefferson,  Spain  restored  us  the  right  of 
deposit  at  New  Orleans,  and  informed  us  at  the  same  time,  that  she  had, 
by  a  treaty  of  1801,  cedetl  Louisiana  to  the  government  of  France, 
which  had  become  a  republic.  A  French  army  which  had  been  appoint- 
ed avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  Louisiana,  was  blockaded  in  a 
Dutch  poit  by  a  British  squadron.  France  wanted  money,  more  than 
colonies,  which  she  had  no  navy  to  occupy  or  defend;  and  by  the  treaty 
of  April,  1803,  in  consideration  of  fiAeen  millions  of  dollars,  she  ceded 
Louisiana  to  the  United  States.  The  immense  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
in  its  whole  extent,  became  ours,  opening  a  new  era  to  the  west,  which 
we  tnist,  will  be  dear  to  freedom^  as  long  as  the  Mississippi  shall  roll  to 
the  sea. 

The  famous  expedition  of.  Burr  occured  in  18C6-7.  He  descended 
the  Mississippi  early  in  January  of  the  latter  year  with  fourteen  boatSj 
and  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  men.  Being  apprised,  that  his  move- 
ments were  viewed  with  suspicion,  he  gave  bonds  to  the  authorities  of 
the  Mississippi  territory,  which,  however,  he  soon  lef\,  and  a  reward  of 
two  thousand  dollars  was  offered  for  his  apprehension.  The  professed 
object  of  this  mad  expedition  was  to  occupy  and  settle  a  large  purchait 
of  lands  on  the  Washita. 

His  real  purpose,  founded  on  erroneous  views  of  the  disloyalty  of  tbd 
west,  was  prupabiy,  to  detach  it  from  the  confederacy,  and  establish  an 
empire  for  himself.     Some  persons  were  arrested,  as  accomplices  with 
Burr,  among  whom  were  Bollman  and  Ogden.     Burr  himself  was  aflef 
wards  tried,  and  acquitted. 

The  year  1812  was  memorable,  as  the  era  of  the  first  successful  use 
of  steam  boats  on  the  western  waters.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
winter,  the  steam  boat  Npw  Orleans,  carrying  between  three  and  foar 
hundred  tons,  descended  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans  in  two  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  hours.  Tlie  first  experiment  was  extremely  fortunate,  and, 
comparing  this  passage  with  that  of  seventy-five  days  for  the  descent  of 
a  flat  boat  from  the  same  place,  presented  the  advantages  of  steam  navi- 
gation in  strong  contrast.  Every  reflecting  person  could  easily  divine, 
what  an  immense  bearing  this  wonderful  invention  of  steam  boats  would 
have  upon  the  future  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  west.  The  census  of 
1810  gave  the  west  nearly  a  million  of  inhabitants,  about  eight  times 
the  number  of  1799. 

It  has  been  seen,  that  our  commerce  had  been  plundered  by  EIngland, 
France  and  Spain  Our  political  relations  with  the  two  former  powers 
had  been  for  some  time  on  a  precarious  footing.  It  was  a  question  dis- 
cussed in  Congress  with  no  little  asperity,  on  which  of  these  powers  we 
should  make  war,  to  redress  our  wrongs.    It  was  ultimately  determined 
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to  select  England,  as  having  inflicted  the  most  palpable  injuries,  and  as 
being  most  accessible  in  her  colonial  possessions.  For  sojno  time  her 
ancient  influence  with  the  Indians  on  our  northern  and  western  frontiers, 
bad  been  grtthoring  strenrrih  ng:iinst  us.  The  long  suppressed  flame  burst 
forth  at  length  in  the  battle  of  Tippicanoe.  At  the  close  of  1811,  the 
former  scenes  of  savage  assault  and  murder  along  the  frontier  settlements 
were  renewed  with  incessant  incursions,  and  the  murder  of  whole  fami- 
lies. Besides  the  usual  instigation  and  influence  of  British  traders,  the 
famous  Shawnese  prophet  appealed  to  their  bloody  superstitions  to  incite 
them  to  general  league  against  us.  Generals  Harrison  and  Boyd  marched 
against  them  with  some  militia  and  a  regiment  of  regular  troops.  In 
thirty  days  they  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  prophet^s  town.  Soon  af- 
terwards, tliey  were  attacked  in  the  night  by  the  Indians.  It  was  a  scene 
of  confusion  and  blood.  But  the  prompt  and  judicious  movements  of 
General  Harrison  and  the  gallant  charge  of  the  regular  troops,  soon 
cleared  the  camp  of  the  assailants-  In  this  hurried  and  bloody  affair, 
the  Americ^ins  lost  18S  men  killed  and  wodndcd.  Among  the  slain 
l^re  some  oflicers  of  great  bravery  and  merit.  The  Indian  loss  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  equal. 

In  June,  1812 ,  war  was  declared  by  the  United  States  against  Great 
Britain.  An  army  of  2500  men,  consisting  of  regulars  and  Ohio  volun- 
teers collected  at  Detroit  under  the  command  of  General  Hull.  After 
a  series  of  skirmishes  honorable  to  Colonels  Cass  and  Miller,  General 
Hull  surrendered  his  whole  force,  Detroit  and  the  Territory  of  Michigan 
to  the  British  General  Brock.  Never  was  event  more  prolific  of  shame, 
disarm ce  and  disaster. 

The  Indians  were  at  once  on  the  alert  in  hostility  to  our  country  from 
the  lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Colonel  Newman  of  the  Georgia  vol- 
unteers distinguished  himself  in  a  desperate  and  gallant  struggle  with 
the  Seminole  Indians  on  tlie  Georgia  frontier. 

About  this  time  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles  assaulted  and  took  Fort 
Mimms  on  the  Tensa,  in  Mississippi.  It  was  commanded  by  Major 
Beasly  with  150  men.  Three  hundred  persons,  more  than  half  women 
and  children  were  massacred.  Never  was  savage  cruelty  more  atrocious 
and  unsparing.  But  seventeen  persons  escaped.  General  Jackson,  nobly 
sustained  by  Generals  Coffee  and  Cnrroll,  was  ordered  into  the  Creek 
country.  lilncountering  disaffection,  desertion,  want  of  provisions,  and 
innumerable  difficulties  of  every  sort,  he  succeeded  in  defeating  and 
humbling  them  to  the  sure  submission  of  fear  and  inability  of  further 
annoyance.  The  victories  over  the  Creeks  were  named  from  the  places 
where  the  battles  were  fought:— Tallushatchee,  Talladega,  Emuckfaw, 
and  Tabopeka.   The  last  victory  was  most  terribly  decisive.    The  Indian* 
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leH  557  deiid ;  and  only  foar  men,  along  with  three  hundred  women  and 
children  were  taken  prisoners.  Humanity  recoils  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  misery  and  ruin  inflicted  upon  this  fierce  and  deluded  people. 
But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  they  had  been  incurring  this  severe 
reckoning  by  cruelties  and  murders  for  twcn:y  years,  crowned  with  the 
horrors  of  Fort  Mimms.  The  meed  of  unslirinking  perse vennce,  the 
most  coo!  and  determined  bravery,  unflinching  patriotism,  and  able  man 
agement  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war,  must  be  awarded  to  General 
Jackson. 

Meanwhile,  after  the  fall  of  Detroit,  savage  yengcancc  raged  with  un- 
relenting fury  along  the  whole  lake  frontier.  Various  successful  incur- 
sions were  made  in  retaliation,  in  which  the  Indians  in  their  turn  expe- 
rienced deserved  chastisement.  But  the  united  forces  of  the  British 
and  Indians,  were  successful  in  defeating  General  Winchester,  who  was 
captured  with  some  of  his  officers  in  the  early  part  of  the  action.  After 
a  sev^  engngement,  the  remainder  of  the  American  troops,  between 
five  and  six  hundred,  surrendered.  The  Indiana  vi«  latod  the  terms  of 
the  surrender,  and  a  general  and  horrible  massacre  ensued,  to  the  per- 
petual infamy  of  General  Proctor,  and  his  forces,  who  conducted  on  this 
occasion,  with  little  more  humanity  and  good  fuith,  than  the  savages 
themselves.  This  bloody  aflfair  is  known  in  the  west  by  the  name  of  the 
Hnassacre  of  the  Raisin.  ^ 

During  the  memorable  siege  of  Fort  Meigs  by  the  British  and  Indians, 
the  besiegers  were  assailed  by  Colonel  Dudley,  who  arrived,  command- 
ing a  brigade  of  Kentucky  recniits.  The  enemy  fled,  and  the  anlor  of 
these  brave  men  carried  them  too  far  in  the  pursuit.  They  fell  into  an 
ambuscade,  and  suflered  severely.  A  sortie  from  the  Fort,  intended  as 
a  diversion,  in  fivor  of  the  Kentucky  force,  was  assailed  by  four  times 
its  number;  and  would  liave  been  cut  ofl*,  but  for  the  gallantry  of  Lien- 
tenant  Gwynnc,  who  opportunely  charged  the  Indians,  and  saved  the  de» 
tachment.  The  siege  was  soon  after  raised.  The  American  loss,  during 
the  tliirteen  days,  which  it  lasted,  was  270  killed  and  wounded. 

At  this  time  Major  Croghan  gained  imperishable  honor  by  his  intrepid 
defence  of  Fort  Stephenson.  With  only  160  men  he  was  besieged  by 
500  regulars  and  700  Indians  under  the  command  of  General  Proctor. 
After  an  unavailing  attempt  to  stonn  the  fort,  the  besiegers  decamped, 
having  lost  150  men  in  the  attempt. 

The  brilliant  and  complete  victory  of  the  gallant  Perry  over  the  British 
fleet  on  Lake  Eric  ensued,  and  gave  the  American  cause  the  inestima- 
ble advantage  of  the  complete  command  of  the  lake.  The  striking  array 
of  a  British  and  American  fleet  was  seen  from  the  shores  of  Ohio,  round- 
ing  to  the  shore  to  transport  the  American  troops  to  the  invasion  of  the 
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Canadian  shore.  These  troops  wore  landed  from  sixteen  vessels  and 
one  thousand  boats  in  perfect  order,  a  league  below  Maiden.  It  was  an 
incident  equally  novel,  cheering  and  inripressive.  Maiden  and  Amhersts- 
burg  were  successively  occupied.  The  savages  were  unkennelled  from 
tbeir  dens,  where  they  had  been  retained,  and  unleashed;  and  where  thej 
Iiad  returned  and  treasured  their  horrid  trophies  of  human  scalps. 
Scarcely  a  volunteer  entered  these  odious  places,  but  had  suffered  in  his 
person,  property,  relations  or  friends  by  the  aasaults  and  massacres  here 
instigated.  To  show  the  strongest  possible  contrast  of  the  deportment  of 
the  enemy  at  the  Raisin,  private  property,  houses  and  persons  were  spared, 
not  excepting  the  house  of  the  renegade,  Colonel  Elliott. 

An  engagement  followed  between  the  American  army  commanded  by 
General  Harrison,  and  the  British  and  Indians  under  General  Proctor 
and  Tecuroseh.  The  American  mounted  troops  dashed  through  the  ene- 
my^s  centre,  producing  the  immediate  surrender  of  472  men  and  their 
officers.     General  Proctor  escaped  by  the  speed  of  his  horse* 

The  Indians  contested  the  battle  with  much  more  pertinacity,  than 
their  British  allies.  The  renowned  Tecumseh  pat  forth  all  his  powers; 
but  aAer  a  fierce  contest,  the  savages  were  defeated;  and  Tecumseh 
was  slain,  it  is  comihonly  reported,  by  Colonel  Johnson,  in  personal 
contest. 

Among  the  singular  trophies  of  this  victory  were  several  pieces  of  brass 
cannon,  which  had  been  taken  from  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  surrendered 
by  General  Hull  with  Detroit,  and  now  returned  to  the  Americana  again. 
No  event  in  this  war  had  been  so  directly  auspicious  to  the  western 
country,  as  this  victory.  Micliigan  was  recovered ;  and  the  British  force 
in  Upper  Canada  broken  down.  Th^  spirit  and  confidence  of  the  nortb* 
em  savages  were  quelled ;  and  the  people  along  tlie  wide  western  frontier 
were  relieved  from  their  apprehensions,  and  returned  in  security  and 
peace  to  their  accustomed  habitations. 

Scarcely  had  the  Creeks  been  brought  to  terms  in  the  south,  before 
the  southern  people  were  alarmed  with  the  more  formidable  apprehensions 
of  British  invasion^  General  Jackson  marched  with  his  forces  to  Pensa- 
cola,  which  was  already  in  the  occupation  of  the  British.  The  Britirii 
&iled  in  an  obstinate  naval  attack  upon  Fort  Bowyer  in  Mobile  Bay,  and 
were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  230  men  killed  and  wounded. 

The  British  forces  then  retired  to  Pensacola.  That  town  and  Barran- 
cas were  asaulted,  and  taken,  and  the  British  completely  dislodged  firom 
all  the  posts  upon  that  shore.  From  these  achievements  GeneralJackson 
inarched  to  New  Orleans,  and  put  forth  all  his  enegery  and  decision  in 
cdlecling  forces,  and  placing  Louisiana  in  the  best  possible  state  of  de^ 
Ibnce, 
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A  weU  contested  engagement  took  place  between  an  attack  of  British 
barges,  and  the  small  American  naval  force  of  gun  boats  near  the  Rigo- 
let  or  pass  from  Lake  Bor(;T.e  into  Lake  Ponchartrain.  The  bravery  of 
the  Americans  was  never  more  honorably  conspicuous;  though  the 
American  gun  boats  were  captured  by  an  overwhelming  force.  The 
British  loss  in  the  action  far  exceeded  ours. 

The  British  army,  which  had  been  hovering  on  the  gulf  shore,  debark* 
ed  safely  at  Bayou  Bienvenu,  fifteen  miles  southeast  of  New  Orleans. 
General  Jackson  resolved  to  give  them  battle.  His  recent  recruits  from 
the  upper  country  were  promptly  on  the  field  of  battle.  Commodore 
Patterson,  in  the  schooner  Caioline  opened  a  destructive  fire  upon  them. 
AAer  a  warm  action,  necessarily  involved  in  much  confusion  from  the 
late  hour,  in  which  it  was  commenced,  and  from  the  ignorance  of  both 
forces  of  the  ground,  and  of  each  other's  positions,  the  British  thrice 
assailed,  and  beaten,  retired  a  mile.  Satisfied  with  the  omen ,  and  this 
first  result  of  what  the  British  had  to  expect  from  us,  and  aware  that  the 
British  were  double  our  numbers,  General  Jackson  recalled  his  troops  to 
their  position.  Our  loss  was  139  killed  and  wounded,  and  71  pris- 
oners. The  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners  of  the  enemy  amounted  to 
400.  Soon  after  we  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  the  schooner,  which  had 
80  severely  annoyed  the  British. 

Fortunately  before  the  great  battle  of  the  eighth  of  January,  the  long 
expected  reinforcement  from  Keutucky,  amounting  to  2250  men,  arrived 
atourcamp.  The  eighth  of  January  dawned,  and  the  British  commenced 
upon  our  line  one  of  the  most  obstinate  attacks  on  military  record.  They 
were  defeated  with  prodigious  slaughter.  Their  killed,  wounded  and 
prtteners  exceeded  2600  men.  Although  the  British  had  been  success- 
ful in  an  attack  upon  the  American  troops  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  compelling  the  American  force,  under  General  Morgan,  to  retreat, 
having  lost  their  Generals  Packenham,  Gibbs  and  Keane,  they  felt  no 
disposition  longer  to  contest  the  possession  of  a  soil  that  had  been  so  fatal 
to  Ihem,  and  soon  after  embarked  in  their  fleet. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  a  scene  of  exultition,  past  the  power  of 
wor^s  to  describe,  ensued  in  the  oamp,  and  in  New  Orleans.  The  brave 
troops  of  tl.e  west  returned  to  their  homes  covered  with  imperishable 
honors,  to  band  down  the  story  of  their  achievements  to  their  children. 

In  making  this  glorious  defence  of  the  siiores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexcio, 
and  in  gaining  these  victories,  General  Jackson  was  obliged  to  resort  to 
the  strong  measures  of  military  decision  and  promptness.  We  have  not 
space,  in  which  to  array  the  innumerable  dilficulties  he  had  to  encounter 
from  a  country  but  recently  accustomed  to  American  rule,  peopled  to 
4  conaiilerable  degree  with  inhabitants  of  another  language  and  nation. 
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Uie  want  of  arms,  the  numerical  weakness  of  his  force,  and  his  great 
distance  from  adequate  reinforcements  and  supplies.  The  brevity  of 
our  sketch  accords  with  our  inclination  in  exchiding  us  from  any  dis- 
cussion of  tlic  necessity  of  m:iny  of  ilie  niej.siirt.s,  to  \\hich  ho  had 
resorted;  and  fn»m  quest  i  mi  in  tj  the  ^^rounls  of  a  reaction  of  pnlA'tc  feel- 
ing, which  cccurred  on  the  return  oC  innqnility.  Mis  conduct  in  pio- 
claimin<;  m-irtitil  law,  and  suspending  the  privilege  of  habeas  corpus^ 
removintjf  fpuiP  suspected  citizens,  and  punishing  some  deserters  with  the 
last  rigor  of  martial  law,  underwent  a  severe  investigation,  at  the  timej 
an  investigation  which  subsequent  circumstances  have  renewed  with  in- 
creased asperity. 

At  this  day,  however  different  may  be  the  estimate  of  the  political 
character  of  General  Jackson,  no  one  can  fail  to  do  justice  to  his  wisdom, 
bravery  and  good  conduct  in  the  prosecution  of  this  campaign.  No  one 
can  fail  to  admit,  that  the  emergencies  of  the  case  called  for  such  a 
general,  and  that  weak  and  vacillating  measures  could  scarcely  have  failed 
to  have  lost  the  country.  On  tlic  13th  of  the  mr^nth,  peace  waS  officially 
announced  in  the  camp.  On  the  24th,  General  Jackson  was  prosecuted 
forcoutempt  of  court  at  the  suit  of  Judge  Ilall,  and  was  cast  in  a  fine  of  a 
thous»and  dollars.  General  feeHng  in  view  of  the  sentence  was  mani- 
fested by  the  citizens.  It  was  proposed  to  give  publicity  to  that  feeling 
by  paying  the  fine  by  voluntary  contribution.  It  was  no  sooner  mcdita- 
tated  than  done.  So  numerous  were  the  citizens,  who  desired  to  contrib- 
ute, that  the  entire  sum  was  raised  in  a  few  minutes.  The  general,  un* 
derstanding  what  was  agitated  sought  the  marshal,  paid  the  ffne,  and 
avoided  an  obligation,  which  his  feelings  would  not  allow  him  to  incur. 
Previous  to  breaking  up  his  camp,  ho  isssued  an  impressive  and  affec- 
tionate addi*ess  to  his  brave  companions  in  arms,  and  was  soon  on  his 
way  to  his  home.  Grateful  and  aficctionate  honors  awaited  him  every 
where,  and  most  of  all  at  home,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  a  reception 
from  his  fellow  citizens^  that  must  have  been  more  delightful,  than  all  his 
previous  triumphs. 

The  close  of  the  war,  as  might  be  expected,  produced  a  general  pacifi- 
cation of  the  savages  on  our  whole  frontier.  It  was  obvious  to  intellects 
less  vigorous  than  theirs,  that  if  th?y  had  the  worst  of  the  contest,  when 
aided  by  all  the  power  of  Britain,  and  the  countenance  of  the  Spanish, 
they  could  have  little  hope^  of  continuing  the  contest  with  us  single 
handed.  Profound  peace  was  soon  reetored  to  nil  our  borders,  from  the 
northeast  to  the  southwest  frontier  Tlie  tide  of  immi<jrntion  which  had 
bepn  arrested  during  the  war,  set  more  strcaigly  towards  the  western 
country  for  having  been  so  long  kept  back.  Shoals  of  immigrants  were 
seen  on  all  the  great  roads  leading  in  that  direction.     Oleanne,   Pitt«« 
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batgfa,BtowDsville,  Wlieeling,  Nashville,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis  over- 
floi^ed  with  them.  Oljio  niid  Imii.  na  tehcld  thousands  of  new  cahini 
spring  up  in  their  furcf?ts.  On  the  bordeis  of  the  solitary  priiries  of 
Iliinois  and  Missouri,  smokes  were  seen  stru:in)ing  alolt  ftoni  the  dwell- 
ings of  recent  settlers.  Thi)  settlements  which  hud  1  eon  hroken  up 
during  the  war,  were  re-peopled,  and  many  immigrants  returned  nfrim  to 
the  very  cabins,  which  tliey  had  occupied  before  the  war.  BoonVlick 
and  S:iit  River,  in  Missouri,  were  the  grand  i)oints  of  immigration,  as 
were  the  Sangama  and  the  upper  sources  of  the  Kaskaskias,  in  Illinois. 
In  the  south,  Alabama  filled  with  new  habitations,  and  the  current,  not 
arrested  by  the  Mississippi,  set  over  its  banks,  to  White  River,  Arkansas, 
and  Louisiana,  west  of  that  river.  The  wan  icri ng  pro]>en3ity  of  the 
American  people  carried  hundreds  even  beyond  our  territorial  limits  into 
the  Spaiiish  country* — Wnggons,  servants,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  horseSy 
and  dogs,  were  seen  passing  with  the  settlers,  bound  to  immense  distan- 
ces up  the  long  livers.  To  fix  an  hundred  miles  from  another  settler 
was  deemed  no  inconvenience. 

This  flood  of  immigrants  of  course  increased  the  amount  of  transport, 
and  gave  new  impulse  to  enterprize  of  every  sort.  Lands  rose  above 
their  value,  and  s])ecuIation  in  tliem  became  a  raging  epidemic.  Money, 
put  in  circulation  by  the  sale  of  lands,  abounded  in  the  country.  Town 
making,  steam  boat  building, — in  short,  every  species  of  speculation  was 
carried  to  a  ruinous  excess.  Mercantile  importations  filled  the  country 
with  foreign  goods.  There  were  no  reasonable  foundations  to  the 
schemes,  and  no  limits  to  the  extravagance  of  the  p  -ople.  To  give  a 
more  fatal  extension  and  efficacy  to  the  mania  of  speculation,  banks  were 
inuhiplied  in  all  the  little  towns  and  villages  of  the  West,  whose  spurious 
paper,  not  predicated  on  banking  principles,  nor  based  upon  capital,  an- 
swered the  turn  of  speculation,  as  long  as  the  excitement  of  confidence 
lasted.  The  consequence  of  all  tliia  was,  that  lands  rose  to  double  and 
triple  'their  natural  value,  and  were  bought  up  by  speculators.  One  good 
eflfect  resulted  from  the  general  mischief.  Improvements,  which  would 
never  have  been  contemplated  in  another  state  of  things,  multiplied. — 
Towns  were  Luilt  u|>  with  ^ood  and  permanent  houses.  In  three  years 
from  the  close  of  the  war,  things  had  received  a  new  fice  along  the  great 
water  courses,  and  in  all  the  f  ivoraLle  p  »ints  of  the  interior. 

New  States  and  Territories  grew  out  of  this  order  of  things,  like  the 
prophet^s  gourd.  'In  buiLiing  np  le;:islati()n  and  municipal  order,  tlie 
scramble  of  strangers,  recently  brou^^ht  iiicnniiguity,  for  the  new  oflices, 
introduced  much  bustle  and  quarrelling.  All  the  legislattjis  were  not 
Solons.  A  great  many  forward  and  plunging  young  men,  whoso  only 
qualifications  for  their  great  work,  were  vniiity  and  confidence,  composed 
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the  legislatures*  Of  course  a  thousand  monstrous  projects  were  hatcliedi 
The  teaching  of  the  ppst  history  and  experience  were  not  the  guided  of 
these  confident  legislators.  The  evils  that  soon  resulted  from  such  legis- 
lation, gradually  worked  their  own  cure.  The  people  were  slow  to  learn; 
but  in  most  of  the  States  and  Territories,  aHer  taking  lessons  for  two  or 
three  years,  they  did  learn;  and  returned  to  the  safe  and  ancient  track  of 
history,  example  and  experience. 

Meanwhile,  this  unnatural  state  of  things  could  not  last  Idng^  The 
tide  began  to  ebb^  and  things  to  settle  io  their  natural  level.  The  first 
indication  of  this  change  was,  the  failure  of  the  banks,  at  first  as  rare 
occurrences;  but  these  failures  soon  became  so  numerous  and  commoD, 
that  the  paper,  except  of  the  banks  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  a  very 
few  of  the  interior  banks,  became  as  useless  as  any  other  wrapping  paper. 
We  have  not  the  data  for  calculating  the  amount  of  loss  in  the  Western 
country;  and  patience  and  moderation  of  feeHng  would  fail  us,  in  con- 
templating the  enormous  mischiefs  of  legislative  swindling.  An  incon- 
ceivable quantity  of  paper  perished,  not  in  the  hands  of  the  speculators 
and  those,  who  had  been  efficient  in  generating  it;  for  they  foresaw  the 
approaching  ruin,  and  passed  the  spurious  paper  away,  before  the  bubble 
of  confidence,  on  which  it  was  predicated,  burst.  It  finally  rested,  and 
perished  in  the  hands  of  farmers  and  mechanics, — the  honest  and  the  use- 
ful members  of  the  community,  who  had  fairly  earned  the  value  of  the 
money.  May  it  be  a  perpetual  warning  to  the  legislatures  of  the  West, 
not  to  allow  demagogues  to  trific  with  their  interests,  in  the  introduction 
of  banking  schemes  based  upon  any  other  foundation  than  solid  capital. 
A  more  enormous  engine  of  mischief  and  dishonesty  never  was  introduc- 
ed into  a  community. 

Lands  experienced  almost  a  perpendicular  fall.  Immigration  was  sus- 
pended. Money  ceased  to  flow  into  the  country  from  that  source.  The 
depreciated  money  of  the  country  banks  was  no  longer  received  in  pay- 
ment. The  morchants  had  sold  out,  on  credit,  the  immense  amount  of 
goods,  which  they  had  brought  into  the  country,  and  tlie  debtors  had  no 
means  of  payment  left  to  enable  them  to  make  remittances-  All  the  spe- 
cie of  the  country  made  its  way  to  the  Atlantic  country,  to  pay  for  the 
goods,  imported  thence.  Credit  was  at  an  end,  and  universal  distress 
prevailed.  In  some  of  the  states,  after  some  experiments  of  quackery, 
the  legistatures  began  to  consult  experience,  and  desisted  from  violent 
political  remedies,  whi(!h,  in  the  end,  are  sure  to  aggravate  the  disease. 
In  other  legislatures,  where  they  had  not  yet  learned,  that  bills  made  by 
an  engraver,  and  signed  by  a  president  and  cashier  of  a  bank  with  a 
name,  are  not  necessarily  money,  they  passed  laws,  whimsically  called y 
relief  laws,  apparently  from  the  misery  aud  coufusioni  they  created^ 
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Aiid  there  was  a  new  deluge  of  bank  paper  in  a  new  form  to  remedy  the 
distress,  occasioned  by  lite  failure  of  the  old.  In  Kentucky,  Illinois,  and 
Missouri,  the  legislatures  plunged  deopost  into  tlie  abyss  of  relief  laws. 
Loan  offices  emitted  money  on  the  faith  of  the  State,  pledged  for  its  re- 
demption. It  was  soon  in  the  hands  of  speculators,  purchased  at  a  foufth 
of  its  nominal  value.  It  was  directly  ascertained  that  the  remedy  was 
worse  than  the  disease.  This  evil  was  longest  persisted  in  where  it  would 
have  been  supposed  it  would  be  relinquished  first — in  Kentucky,  the 
common  mother  of  the  Western  States,  opulent,  enlightened,  and  teem- 
ing with  men  of  education  and  intelligence.  So  it  will  ever  be,  when 
the  rash  and  presuming  legislate,  and  predicate  their  schemes  on  wild 
theory,  and  not  on  the  sure  teaching  of  age,  tried  wisdom,  experience, 
and  the  analogy  of  the  past. 

Were  we  to  descend  to  the  dct^iils  of  State  events,  and  the  character 
of  State  legislation,  volumes  would  be  necessary.  Mercantile,  mineral, 
and  fur  associations  were  formed  and  pursued  with  spirit.  Different  ex- 
ploring expeditions,  ordered  by  the  government,  added  to  the  general  and 
topographical  knowledge  of  the  country.  An  hundred  new  towns  have 
grown  to  consequence,  and  the  catalogue  of  proper  names  has  been  ran- 
sacked to  find  names  for  them.  Steam  boats  have  been  increased  to  such 
numbers,  that  there  are  now  more  than  200  on  our  waters.  Our  militia 
is  gradually  acquiring  efficiency  and  orgniiization.  It  is,  probably,  as 
numerous  in  proportion  to  our  population,  as  that  of  the  Atlantic  states. 
In  some  of  the  States  the  system  is  lax,  or  the  laws  badly  enforced;  for 
the  militia  is  neitlier  regularly  organized,  tmined  or  armed.  A  levy,  en 
masse,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  would  probably  bring  to  the  field  more  fight- 
ing men,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  than  in  any  other  of  the  United 
States.  Owing  to  its  recent  settlement,  few  of  the  inhabitants  are  past 
the  age  for  bearing  arms.  Males  immigrate  in  greater  numbers  than 
females;  and  from  these  circumstances,  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms. 

In  furnishing  a  re?nedy  for  the  incalcuablc  mischief  and  misery  occa- 
sioned by  universal  want  of  confidence  in  the  l(>cal  banks  and  bank  paper, 
th^only  currency  suited  to  the  wants  of  llie  West,  no  influcHce  was  felt 
to  be  so  prompt  and  salutary,  as  the  establishment  of  branches  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  Slates  among  us.  It  would  be  easy  to  show,  that 
local  and  state  banks,  however  they  may  meet  the  necessities  of  commerce, 
\fhen  established  in  large  commercial  towns,  with  extensive  capital  al- 
^ays  promptly  convertible  into  specie, and  however  they  may  be  adequate 
to  furnish  a  sound  currency  for  a  narrow  circle  in  their  immediate  vicin- 
ity,  are  not  suited  to  the  position,  and  the  extensive  distant  commercial 
relations  of  the  West.    Although  this  countiy  abundantly  possessed  that, 
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for  which  money  and  hnnk  paper  stand  as  the  representatives,  our  dis 
tance  from  the  emporiums  of  commerce  on  I  lie  sea  board,  and  their  dear 
bouglit  experience  of  the  furmer  worthlcssncss  of  our  banks,  forbade  rea- 
sonable expectation,  that  our  local  paper  could  be  received  as  a  sound 
currency,  beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  of  its  issue.  In  this  establish- 
ment was  provided  a  banking  system,  much  better  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  an  interior  country,  than  of  the  maritime  capitals,  enabling  the  people 
to  obtain  loans  commensurate  with  their  established  credit,  and  to  find 
in  the  post  office  the  medium  of  sure  and  prompt  remittance  of  a  circu- 
lation everywhere  uniform,  and  enabling  the  remotest  western  dealer  to 
remit  to  the  most  distant  Atlantic  town,  and  to  receive  remittances  at  his 
writing  desk.  Western  travellers,  too,  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers, 
passing  to  the  remotest  points,  were  relieved  from  the  intolerable  annoy- 
ance of  dealing  with  a  broker  at  the  interval  of  every  hundred  mites,  and 
continual  altercations  at  taverns  and  stage  offices,  as  oflen  reminded,  that 
a  citizen  In  one  district  was  a  stranger  in  anotlier  of  the  same  couatry. 

Between  the  general  failure  of  the  Western  banks,  and  the  operatioa 
bf  this  system,  western  dealers  were  driven  to  the  extremely  burdensome 
and  precarious  resource  of  specie  in  their  foreign  transactions.  JSusi- 
ness  and  trade  were  brougbt  to  a  dead  pause.  Words  would  be  unavail- 
ing to  convey  an  idea  of  the  embarrassment  and  distress  occasioned  by 
this  order  of  things.  The  evils  were  spread  along  a  course  of  2,000 
miles;  and  were  experienced  in  the  remote  cabins,  as  well  as  the  towns 
and  villages  on  the  rivers.  Though  of  an  efficacy  to  create  much  mis- 
ery, tliey  were  so  concealed  from  the  public  eye  and  ear,  as  to  create  lit- 
tle sympathy  or  commiseration  for  the  sufferers.  It  will  be  well  if  his' 
tory  and  remembrance  preserve  these  salutary  lessons,  as  solemn  warn- 
ings to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  bank  mania  for  the  future. 

The  result  of  a  sound  and  uniform  currency  was  seen  in  the  restora- 
tion of  business  and  credit;  and  commerce  sprung  up^  like  a  phcenix, 
from  its  ashes.  Shapeless  and  mean  looking  villages  became  towns; 
and  the  towns  in  neatness  and  beauty  began  to  compare  with  those  in  the 
Atlantic  country.  Tlie  best  evidence  of  the  change,  wrought  by  this 
order  of  things  is,  that  produce  and  every  species  of  vendible  property 
rose  to  double  and  triple  its  value,  during  tlie  season  of  general  embar- 
rassment. Since  then,  the  progress  of  tlie  west  in  improvement  and 
prosperity  has  been  as  rapid,  as  her  citizens  could  reasonably  desire. 

Imhigratio??.  Before  entering  upon  a  topographical  description  of 
the  states  and  territories,  we  deem  it  right  to  dwell  a  little  on  the  circum- 
stances  connected  witli  emigration*  In  a  country,  an  immense  proportion 
of  which  is  yet  wilderness,  containing  a  hundred  thousand  log  cabins^ 
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and  annually  receiving  twice  that  number  of  immigrants,  a  sketch  of  the 
circumstances,  under  which  they  remove,  and  make  their  beginninnrs  in 
the  forest,  cannut  ho  witlioiit  its  interest  or  utility.  This  work,  having 
for  its  chief  ohject  the  physical  features  and  circumstances  of  the  west, 
geems  to  call  for  such  an  outline,  which  wc  draw  entirely  from  our  own 
ohsctvation  and  experience.  Nor  will  an  intelliorent  enquirer  turn  away 
from  a  view  of  these  rustic  touches,  when  calling  to  mind,  that  all,  which 
any  part  of  our  country  can  show  of  elegance,  jwwer  and  improvement, 
was  cradled  in  similar  beginnings;  and  that  it  was  by  these  arts,  that  our 
v^hole  country  became  what  it  is;  that  the  transition  from  cabins  to  man- 
sions, and  from  settlements  to  cities  has  taken  place  under  our  own  ob 
servafion;  and  that  the  germs,  which  wc  arc  describing,  promise  to  evolve 
a  vast  and  flourishing  empire,  to  which  imagination  may  hardly  assign 
bounA-  Still  less  will  they  be  indifferent  to  the  patriot  and  philanthro- 
pist, if  we  furnish  evidence,  that  no  human  condition  is  more  susceptible 
of  plenty,  independence,  and  the  best  enjoyments,  which  the  earth  can 
o^r,  than  that  of  the  tenants  of  log  cabins,  who  turn  the  soil  which  share 
never  furrowed  before. 

To  the  cabin  dwellers  themselves,  who  live  amidst  what  we  describe, 
fluch  sketches  may  be  gratuitous.  But  we  hope,  ihey  will  have  interest 
with  another  class  of  readers,  who  have  ideas  as  indistinct  of  the  modes 
and  contrivances  of  a  settler  on  the  virgin  soil,  as  those  of  the  colonists 
of  the  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor,  or  the  Romans  in  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Africa. 
With  what  intense  interest  should  we  now  read  the  diary  of  one  of  the 
first  settlers  at  Plymouth,  Jamestown,  or  Mexico,  giving  the  diurnal 
details  of  his  progress  in  building,  enclosing,  and  advancing,  from  the 
first  necessity  of  a  shelter  from  the  elements,  to  comfort,  convenience 
and  elegance!  The  mind  delights  to  trace  mi<;hty  streams  to  their  foun- 
tains; and  the  power,  improvement  and  splendour  of  states,  to  the  germ 
of  their  inception.  How  few  traces,  by  which  to  gratify  this  interest,  re- 
main! To  the  greater  number  of  even  western  readers,  a  faithful  pic- 
ture of  the  primitive  habitations  of  the  country,  and  the  result  of  the 
first  efforts  of  agriculture  presents  a  view  of  things  already  gone  by. — 
Onr  ideas  of  the  first  cabins  of  the  Puritans  at  Plymouth,  their  first  plant- 
ing and  gardening,  their  first  social  intercourse  and  festivities,  by  which 
they  solaced  their  solitude  and  privation?,  are  but  dim  and  uncertain 
imaginings.  Even  the  memorials  of  the  beginnings  of  the  French 
in  Illinois  and  Louisiana,  are  fast  perishing,  unrecorded  from  vision  and 
memory* 

But  the  chief  utility,  which  we  hope  from  the  following  sketch,  is  to 
enable  the  reader,  who  contemplates  becoming  an  immigrant,  to  acquaint 
himself  in  advance,  with  some  of  the  circumstances  of  his  undertaking, 
and  to  anticipate  what  he  may  be  called  to  do,  enjoy,  or  suflbr. 
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We  would  be  ^lad  to  furnish  him  with  some  elements,  on  which  to 
settle  the  expediency  of  immigration  in  advance;  by  showing  him  in 
contrast,  some  of  its  intrinsic  advantages  and  disadvantages.  If  a  just 
balance  could  be  struck  between  the  actual  enjoyment  of  those,  who  live 
and  die,  in  the  old  settled  portions  of  the  country,  and  those  who  emi- 
grate, and  settle  in  the  wilderness,  every  actual  immigrant  will  admit, 
that  it  would  be  far  from  being  an  abstract  discussion  of  the  nature  and 
chances  of  happiness. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  emigration  in  the  abstract,  are 
partly  physical,  partly  moral.  The  inducements  to  it  arise,  with  most  of 
our  actions,  from  mixed  motives.  The  greater  part  of  the  European 
emigrants,  particularly  the  Germans,  flying  from  poverty  and  oppression, 
come  to  the  west  with  the  unmixed  motives  to  become  free  land  holders, 
and  to  purchase  cheap  and  rich  lands.  But  the  case  is  otherwise  with 
the  far  greater  portion  of  those,  who  emigrate  from  the  old  states  of  our 
own  country.  Imagination  exercises  more  influence  even  upon  minds 
the  most  uneducated,  than  we  are  ready  to  suppose.  There  is  no  person, 
about  to  place  himself  in  a  remote  and  untried  position,  but  will  find  on 
examination,  that  the  new  scene,  viewed  in  anticipation,  is  invested 
with  a  coloring  of  the  imaginatioh,  that  has  a  powerful  bearing  upon  his 
thoughts  and  determinations.  What  mind  ever  contemplated  the  project 
of  moving  from  the  old  settlements  over  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and 
selecting  a  home  in  the  west,  without  forming  pictures  of  new  woods  and 
streams,  new  animals  and  vegetables,  new  configurations  of  scenery, 
new  aspects  of  men  and  new  forms  of  society,  novelty  in  the  most  set- 
tled mental  associations  with  the  phenomena  of  nature,  winds,  clouds, ' 
rains,  snows,  thunder,  and  ail  the  accidents  of  climate;  new  hopes,  in  a 
word,  of  chasing  down,  in  a  new  and  far  country,  that  phantom  of  our 
desires,  always  pursued  in  things  without  us,  and  never  found,  except 
within  us,  happiness? 

Af^er  the  long  vexed  question  whether  to  remove  or  not,  is  settled,  by 
consulting  friends,  travellers  and  books,  the  next  step  is  to  select  the 
route,  and  arrange  the  preparations  for  it.  The  universality  and  cheap- 
ness of  steam  boat  and  canal  passage  and  transport,  have  caused,  that 
more  than  half  the  whole  number  of  immigrants  now  arrive  in  the  west 
by  water.  This  remark  applies  to  nine  tenths  of  those  that  come  from 
Europe  and  the  northern  states.  They  thus  escape  much  of  the  expense, 
slowness,  inconvenience,  and  danger  of  the  ancient,  cumbrous  and  tire- 
some journey  in  wagons.  They  no  longer  experience  the  former  vexa- 
ations  of  incessant  altercation  with  landlords,  mutual  charges  of  dishones- 
ty, discomfort  from  new  modes  of  speech  and  reckoning  money,  from 
breakuig  down  carnages  and  wearing  out  hors^. 
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But  the  steam  boats  and  canal  Ixtafs  have  their  disadvantages.  Cast 
perhaps,  for  (he  first  time  among  a  mixed  company  of  strangers,  the  bash- 
ful mother  and  the  uneasy  and  curious  children,  present  an  ample  spec^ 
men  of  their  domestic  training;  and  how  much  they  hiive  profited  by 
that  universal  education,  about  which  every  one  talks.  But  though  they 
may  mutually  annoy,  and  he  annoyed,  their  curiosity  is  constantly  excited, 
and  gratified;  their  hunger  abuiidanily  appeased;  and  they  occasionally 
form  pleasant  intimacies-with  their  fellow  travellers.  If  travelling  be  a 
mode  of  enjoyment,  these  unsated  and  unhackneyed  travellers  probably 
find,  on  the  whole,  a  balance  of  enjoyment  in  favor  of  the  journey  of 
immigration. 

The  chances  are  still  more  favorable  for  the  immigrants  from  Virginia, 
tlie  two  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  who,  from  their  habits  and  relative  posi- 
tion, still  immigrate,  after  the  ancient  fashion,  in  the  southern  wagon. 
This  is  a  vehicle  almost  unknown  at  the  north,  strong,  comfortable,  com- 
modious, containing  not  only  a  moveable  kitchen,  but  provisions  and 
beds.  Dniwn  by  four  or  six  horses,  it  subserves  all  the  various  inten- 
tions of  house,  shelter  and  transport;  and  is,  in  fact,  the  southern  ship 
of  the  forests  and  prairies.  TJjo  Jiorses,  that  convey  the  wagon,  arc  large 
and  |>owerful  animals,  followed  by  servants,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  dogs, 
the  whole  forming  a  primitive  caravan  not  unworthy  of  ancient  days,  and 
the  plains  of  Mamre.  The  procession  moves  on  with  power  in  its  dust, 
putting  to  shame  and  uncomfortable  feelings  of  compcrison  the  northern 
family  with  their  slight  wagon,  jaded  horses,  and  subdued,  though  jealous 
countenances.  Their  vehicle  stops;  and  they  scan  the  strong  southern 
hulk,  with  its  chimes  of  bells,  its  fat  black  drivers  and  its  long  train  of 
concomitants,  until  they  have  swept  by. 

Perhaps  more  than  half  the  northern  immigrants  arrive  at  present  by 
way  of  the  New  York  canal  and  Lake  Erie.  If  their  destination  be  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Wabash,  they  debark  at  Sandusky,  and  continue 
their  route  without  approaching  the  Ohio.  The  greater  number  make 
their  way  from  the  lake  to  the  Ohio,  cither  by  the  Erie  and  Ohio,  or  the 
Dnyton  canal.  From  all  points,  expect  those  west  of  the  Quyandotte 
route  and  the  national  road,  when  they  arrive  at  the  Ohio,  or  its  naviga- 
ble waters,  the  greater  number  of  the  families  'tukc  water.^  Emigrants 
from  Pennsylvania  will  henceforward  reach  the  Ohio  on  the  great  Penn- 
sylvania canal,  and  will  ^take  water'  at  Pittsburgh.  If  bound  to  Indiana, 
Illinois  Qr  Missouri,  they  build  or  purciiase  a  family  boat.  Many  of  these 
boats  are  comfortably  fitted  up,  and  are  neither  inconvenient,  nor  unpleas- 
ant floating  houses.  Two  or  three  families  sometimes  fit  up  a  large  boat 
in  partnership,  purchase  an  <Ohio  Pilot,'  a  book  that  professes  to  instruct 
them  in  the  mysteries  of  navigating  the  Ohio;  and  if  the  Ohio  be  mode- 
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rately  liigh,  and  tlic  weather  pleasant,  this  voyage,  nnattcnded  with  either 
difficulty  or  danorer,  is  ordinarily  a  trip  of  pleasure.  Wo  need  hardly  add, 
that  a  jTrc:it  number  of  the  wealthier  emigrant  fimilics  t:ike  passage  in  a 
steam  boat. 

While  the  soulhener  finds  the  autumnal  and  vernal  season  on  the  Ohio 
too  cool,  to  the  northerner  it  is  tempente  and  delightful.  When  the  first 
wreaths  of  morning  mist  are  rolled  away  from  the  stream  by  the  bright 
Bun,  disclosing  the  ancient  woods,  the  hoary 'bluffs,  and  the  graceful 
curves  and  windings  of  the  long  line  of  channel  above  and  below,  tlie 
rich  alluvial  belt  and  the  fine  orchards  on  its  shores,  the  descending  voy- 
agers must  be  destitute  of  the  common  perceptions  of  tlie  beautiful,  if 
they  do  not  enjoy  the  voyage,  and  find  the  Ohio,  in  the  French  phrase, 
La  belle  riviere. 

AHer  tlie  immigrants  have  arrived  at  Cincinnati,  Lexington,  Nashville, 
St.  Louis,  or  St.  Charles,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  points  wliere  tliey  had 
anticipated  to  fix  themselves,  a  preliminary  difficulty,  and  one  of  difficult 
solution  is,  to  determine  to  what  quarter  to  rejjair.  All  the  towns  swarm 
vrith  speculating  companies  and  land  agents;  and  the  chance  is,  that  the 
first  inquiries  for  information  in  this  perplexity  will  be  addressed  to  them, 
or  to  persons  who  have  a  common  iinderstanding  and  interest  with  them. 
The  published  information,  too,  comes  directly  or  indirectly  from  them, 
in  furtherance  of  their  views.  One  advises  to  the  Wabash,  and  points  on 
the  map  to  the  rich  lands,  fine  mill  seats,  navigable  streams  and  growing 
towns  in  their  vicinity.  Another  presents  a  still  more  alluring  picture  of 
the  lands  in  some  part  of  Illinois,  Missouri,  the  region  west  of  the  lakes, 
aiid  the  lead  mines.  Another  tempts  him  with  White  River,  Arkansas, 
Red  River,  Opelousas,  and  Attakapas,tlie  rich  crops  of  cotton  and  sugar, 
and  the  escape  from  winter,  which  they  offer.  Still  another  company  has 
its  nets  set  in  all  the  points,  where  immigrants  congregate,  blazoning  all 
the  advantages  of  Texas,  and  the  Mexican  country.  In  Cincinnati, 
more  than  in  any  other  town,  there  are  generally  precursors  from  all  points 
of  the  compass,  to  select  lands  for  companies,  to  follow.  There  were 
such  here  both  from  Europe  and  New  England;  and  we  lately  read  ad- 
vertisements, that  a  thousand  persons  were  shortly  to  meet  at  St.  Louis, 
to  form  a  company  to  cross  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  a  view  to  select 
settlements  on  the  Oregon. 

When  this  slow  and  perplexing  process  of  balancing,  comparing  and 
fluctuating  between  the  choice  of  rivers,  districts,  climates,  and  advan- 
tages, is  fixed,  after  determination  has  vibrated  backwards  and  forwards, 
according  to  the  persuasion  and'  eloquence  of  the  last  adviser,  until  tlie 
purpose  of  the  immigrant  is  fixed,  the  northern  settler  is  generally  borne 
to  the  point  of  debarkation,  nearest  his  selected  spot,  by  water.      He 
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thence  hires  the  transport  of  liis  family  and  moveables  to  the  spot;  though 
not  a  few  northern  emigrants  move  all  the 'distance  in  wagons.  The 
wliole  number  fnun  the  north  far  exceeds  that  from  the  south.  But  they 
drop,  in  noiseless  quietness,  into  their  position,  and  the  rapiility  of  tlieir 
progress  in  settling  a  country  is  only  presented  by  the  startling  results  of 
the  census. 

The  southern  settlers  who  immigrate  to  Missouri  and  the  country  south 
west  of  tlie  Mississippi,  by  their  show  of  wagons,  flocks  and  numbers 
create  observation,  and  are  counted  quite  as  numerous,  as  they  are.  Ten 
wagons  are  often  seen  in  company.  It  is  a  fair  allowance,  that  a  hundred 
cattle,  l)eside  swine,  horses  and  sheep,  and  six  negroes  accompany  each* 
The  train,  with  the  tinkling  of  an  liundred  bells,  and  the  negroes^ 
wearing  the  delighted  expression  of  a  holiday  suspension  from  labor  in 
their  countenances,  forming  one  group;  and  the  family  slowly  moving 
forward,  forming  another,  as  the  whole  is  seen  advancing  along  the 
plains,  presents  a  pleasing  and  picturesque  spectacle. 

They  make  arrangements  at  nightfall  to  halt  at  a  spring,  where  there 
is  wood  and  water,  and  a  green  sward  for  encampment.  The  dogs  raise 
their  accustomed  domestic  baying.  The  teams  are  unharnessed,  and  the 
cattle  and  horses  turned  loose  into  the  grass.  Tlie  blacks  are  busy  in 
spreading  the  cheerful  table  in  the  wilderness,  and  preparing  the  supper, 
to  which  the  appetite  of  fatigue  gives  zest.  They  talk  over  the  incidents 
of  the  past  day.  and  anticipate  those  of  the  morrow.  If  wolves  and 
owls  are  heard  in  the  distance,  these  desert  sounds  serve  to  render  the 
contrast  of  their  society  and  security  more  sensible.  In  this  order  they 
plunge  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  forest  or  prairie,  until  tliey  have  found 
the  place  of  their  rest. 

The  position  for  a  cabin  generally  selected  by  the  western  settlers  is 
a  gentle  eminence  near  a  spring,  or  what  is  called  a  branchy  central  to  a 
spacious  tract  of  fertile  land.  Such  spots  are  generally  occupied  by 
tulip  and  black  walnut  trees,  intermixed  with  the  beautiful  cornusjlorida 
and  red  bud,  the  most  striking  flowering  shrubs  of  the  western  forests. 

Springs  burst  forth  in  the  intervals  between  the  high  and  low  grounds 
The  brilliant  red  bird  seen  flitting  among  the  shrubs,  or  perched  on  a 
tree,  in  its  nfellow  whistle  seems  welcoming  the  immigrant  to  his  new 
abode.  Flocks  of  paroquets  are  glittering  among  the  trees,  and  gray 
squirrels  are  skipping  from  branch  to  branch.  The  chanticleer  rings  his 
echoing  note  among  the  woods,  and  the  domestic  sounds  and  the  baying 
of  the  dogs  produce  a  strange  cheerfulness,  as  licard  in  the  midst  of  trees, 
where  no  habitation  is  seen.  Pleasing  reflections  and  happy  associatioDfl 
are  natarally  connected  with  the  contemplation  of  these  beginnings  of 
social  toil  in  the  wilderness- 
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In  the  midst  of  these  solitary  and  primeval  scenes  the  patient  and  labori- 
ous fitlior  fixes  his  fimily.  In  a  few  I'ays  a  comfortnble  rahin  and  other 
out  l.uildin^is  are  erected.  The  first  year  gives  a  plentiful  crop  of  com, 
and  common  and  sweet  potatoes,  melons,  squashes,  turnipp,  and  other 
garden  vegetables.  The  next  year  a  field  of  wheat  is  added,  and  lines  of 
thrifly  apple  trees  show  among  the  deadened  trees.  If  the  immigrant 
possess  any  touch  of  horticultural  taste,  the  finer  kinds  of  pear,  plum, 
cherry,  peach,  nectarine  and  apricot  trees  ore  found  in  the  garden.  In 
ten  years  the  lo^r  buildings  will  all  have  disappeared.  The  shrub  and 
forest  trees  will  be  gone.  The  arcadian  aspect  of  humble  and  retired 
abundance  and  comfort  will  have  given  place  toa  brick  h()Use,ora  painted 
frame  house,  with  fences  and  out  buildings  very  like  those,  that  surround 
abodes  in  the  olden  countries. 

It  is  a  wise  arrangement  of  providence,  that  diflferent  minds  are  endowed 
with  different  tastes  and  predilections,  that  lead  some  to  choose  the  town, 
others  manufactures,  and  the  village  callings.  It  Rcems  to  us  that  no 
condition,  in  itself  considered,  promises  more  comfort,  and  tends  more 
to  virtue  and  independence,  tlian  that  of  these  western  yeomen,  with 
their  numerous,  healthy  and  happy  children  about  them;  with  the  Ample 
abundance  of  their  granaries;  their  habitation  surrounded  by  orchards, 
the  branches  of  which  must  he  proi)ped  to  sustain  their  fruit,  beside  their 
beautiful  streams  and  cool  beach  woods,  and  the  prospect  of  settling 
each  of  their  children  on  similar  farms  directly  an^und  them.  Their 
*manners  may  have  something  of  the  roughness  imparted  by  living  in 
solitude  among  the  trees;  but  it  is  kindly,  hospitable,  frank,  and  associa- 
ted with  the  traits,  that  constitute  the  stability  of  our  republic.  We 
apprehend,  such  farmers  would  hardly  l)e  willing  to  exchange  this  plenty, 
and  this  range  of  their  simple  domains,  their  well  filled  granaries,  and 
their  droves  of  domestic  animals  for  any  mode  of  life,  that  a  town  can 
offer. 

No  order  of  things  presents  so  pulpable  a  view  of  the  onward  march 
of  American  institu  tions  as  this.  The  greater  portion  of  these  immigrants, 
beside  their  wives,  a  few  benches  and  chairs,  a  bible  and  a  gun,  com- 
menced with  little  more  than  their  hands.  Their  edncation  f^r  the  most 
part,  extended  no  farther  than  reading  and  writing,  arrJ  thetr  aspirations 
had  never  strayed  beyond  the  desire  of  making  a  farm.  But  a  sense  of 
relative  consequence  xa  fosterol  by  tjnir  growing  pr^ssessions,  and  by 
perceiving  towns,  counties,  oflices  and  candidates  sjiringing  up  aroand 
them.  One  becomes  a  justice  of  the  peace,  another  a  ci>unty  jadge  and 
another  a  member  of  the  legislative  assembly.  Each  one  assumes  some 
municipal  function,  ])crtaining  to  schools,  the  settlement  of  a  minister, 
the  making  of  roads,  bridges,  and  public  works.    A  sense  of  responii' 
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bilitj  to  public  opinion,  self  respect,  and  a  due  estimation  of  charader 
and  oorrect  deportment  are  the  ccmsequence. 

ITiii  pleasant  view  of  the  commencement  and  progress  of  an  inuni- 
granl  is  the  external  one.  Unhappily  there  is  another  point  of  TieWi 
from  which  we  may  learn  something  what  has  been  passing  in  his  mind, 
daring  this  physical  onward  progress. 

All  the  members  d  the  establishment  have  been  a  hundred  times 
afflicted  with  that  gloomy  train  of  feeling,  for  which  we  have  no  better 
name  than  home  sickness.  All  the  vivid  perceptions  of  enjoyment  of 
the  forsaken  pbco  are  keenly  remembered,  the  sorrows  overlooked,  or 
ibrgotten.  The  distant  birth  place,  the  remembrance  of  years  that  are 
gone,  returning  to  memory  amidst  the  actual  struggles  of  forming  a  new 
establishment,  an  effort  full  of  severe  labor,  living  in  a  new  woridy 
i^nmhing  acquaintance  with  a  new  nature,  competing  with  strangers^ 
always  seeming  to  uneducated  people,  as  they  did  to  the  ancients,  as 
enemies,  these  contrasts  of  the  present  with  tho  mellowed  visions  of 
memory,  all  tend  to  bitterness.  We  never  understand  how  many  invisi- 
ble ties  of  habit  we  sever  in  leaving  our  country,  until  we  find  ourselves 
in  a  strange  land.  The  old  pursuits  and  ways  of  passing  time,  of  which 
we  took  little  note  as  they  passed,  where  there  are  new  forms  of  society, 
new  institutions,  new  ways  of  managing  every  thing  that  belongs  to 
the  social  edifice,  in  a  word,  a  complete  change  of  the  whole  circle  of 
amociations,  feelings,  and  habits^  come  over  the  mind,  like  a  cloud. 

The  immigrant,  in  the  pride  of  his  remembrances,  begins  to  extol  the 
country  he  has  lefl,  its  inhabitants,  laws,  instituticms.  The  listner  has 
an  equal  stock. of  opposite  prejudices.  The  pride  of  the  one  wounds 
the  pride  of  the  other.  The  weakness  of  human  nature  is  never  more 
obvious,  than  in  these  meetings  of  neighbors  in  a  new  country,  each 
fierce  and  loud  in  extolling  his  own  country,  and  detracting  from  all 
others  in  comparison.  These  narrow  and  vile  prejudices  spread  from 
fiunily  to  family,  and  create  little  clans  political,  social,  religious^  hating 
and  hated.  No  generous  project  for  a  school,  church,  library,  or  public 
inBtitation,on  a  broad  and  equal  scale,  can  prosper,  amidst  such  an  order 
of  things.  It  is  a  sufficient  reason,  that  one  clan  proposes  it  for  another 
to  oppose  it  All  this  springs  from  oae  of  tlie  deepest  instincts  of  our 
nature,  a  love  <^  country,  which,  like  a  transplanted  tree,  in  removing 
has  too  many  fibres  broken  off,  to  flourish  at  once  in  a  new  soil.  The 
ksniignnt  meets  with  sickness,  misfortune,  disaster.  There  are  peculiar 
fltring9  in  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  which  incline  him  to  repine, 
and  imagine  that  the  same  things  would  not  have  befallen  him  in  his 
fonner  abode.  He  even  finds  the  vegetables,  fruits,  and  meats,  though 
apparently  finer,  less  savory  and  nutritive,  than  those  of  the  old  country. 
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Under  the  pressure  of  such  illusions,  many  an  immigrant  has  forsaken 
*1iis  cabin,  returned  to  his  parent  country,  found  this  nK)ckery  oi  his  &a- 
cies  playing  at  cross  purposes  with  him,  and  showing  him  an  abandoned 
paradise  in  the  western  woods,  and  father  laud  the  country  of  penury 
and  disaster.  A  second  removal,  perhaps,  instructs  him  that  most  of  the 
causes  of  our  dissatisfaction  and  disgust,  that  we  imagine  have  their 
origin  in  external  things,  really  exist  in  the  mind. 

To  the  emigrants  from  towns  and  villages  in  the  Atbntic  country, 
though  they  may  have  thought  little  of  religious  institutions  at  home,  the 
absence  of  the  church,  with  its  spire,  and  its  sounds  of  the  church-going 
bell,  of -the  village  bustle,  and  the  prating  of  the  village  tavern,  are  felt 
as  serious  privations.  Tho  religious  discourses  so  boisterous  and  vehe- 
ment, and  in  a  tone  and  phrase  so  different  from  the  calm  tenor  <^  what 
he  used  to  hear,  at  first  produce  a  painful  revulsion  not  wholly  unmixed 
with  disgust.  He  finds  no  longer  those  little  circles  <^  company,  into 
which  ho  usod  to  drq>,  to  relax  a  leisure  hour,  whicliy  it  may  be,  were 
not  much  prized  in  the  enjoyment,  but  are  now  felt'as  a  serious  want. 
Nothing  shocks  him  so  much,  as  to  see  his  neighbor  sicken  and  die, 
unsolaccd  by  the  voice  of  religious  instruction  and  prayer,  and  carried 
to  his  long  homo  without  funeral  services.  Tliese  are  some  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, that,  in  the  new  settlements,  call  up  the  tender  recdlectioDB 
of  a  forsaken  home  to  embitter  the  present. 

These  are  the  dark  sides  of  the  picture  of  immigration.  But  there  is, 
perhaps,  less  romance  in.  the  American  character,  than  in  that  of  any 
other  people ;  and  every  tiling  in  our  institutions  tends  to  baniah  the 
little  that  remains.  We  arc  a  people  to  estimate  vendible  and  tangible 
realities.  Imaginary  and  imreal  sorrows  and  disgusts  gradually  yield 
before  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  abundance  and  independence.  More 
than  half  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  country  still  dwell  in  cabins; 
and  to  those  who  know  how  much  general  contentment  with  their  lot, 
moral  and  sturdy  hardihood,  guileless  honesty,  and  blitfaeness  of  heart 
these  humble  establislunents  generally  contain,  they  bring  associations  of 
repose  and  abstraction  from  ambitious  and  artificial  wants,  and  present 
on  the  whole,  a  balance  of  real  and  homefelt  comfort  and  enjoyment. 

llie  first  business  is  to  clear  away  the  trees  from  the  spot  where  the 
house  is  to  stand.  The  general  construction  of  a  west  country  cabin  is 
after  the  following  fosliion.  Straight  trees  are  felled,  of  a  size  that  a 
common  team  can  draw,  or  as  the  phrase  is, '  snake^  them  to  the  intended 
spot.  The  common  form  of  a  larger  cabin  is  that,  called  a  <  double 
cabin  ;^  that  is,  two  square  pens  with  an  open  space  between,  connected 
by  a  roof  above  and  a  floor  below,  so  as  to  fbnn  a  parallelogram  of  neariy 
triple  the  length  of  its  depth.    In  the  open  space  the  fiunily  take  tbeir 
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meab  during  the  pleasant  weather;  and  it  serves  the  threefold  purpose 
of  kitchen,  lumber  room,  and  dining  room.  The  logs,  of  which  it  is 
oomposed,  are  notched  on  to  one  another,  in  the  form  of  a  square.  The 
foof  is  covered  with  thin  splits  of  oak,  not  unlike  staves.  Sometimes 
they  are  made  of  ash,  and  in  the  lower  country  of  cypress,  and  they 
are  called  clap  boards.  Instead  of  being  nailed,  they  are  generally 
confined  in  their  place  by  heavy  timbers,  laid  at  right  angles  across 
them.  This  gives  the  roof  of  a  log  house  an  unique  and  shaggy  appear- 
ance. But  if  the  clap  boards  have  been  carefully  prepared  from  good 
limber,  they  form  a  roof  sufficiently  imperious  to  common  rains.  The 
floors  are  made  from  short  and  thick  plank,  split  from  yellow  poplar, 
cotton  wood,  black  walnut,  and  sometimes  oak.  They  are  confined  with 
wooden  pins,  and  are  technically  called  ^  puncheons.^ 

The  southern  people,  and  generally  the  more  wealthy  immigrants^ 
advance  in  the  first  instance  to  the  luxury  of  having  the  logs  hewed  on 
the  inside,  and  the  puncheon  fkN>r  bowed,  and  planed,  in  which  case  it 
becomes  a  very  comfortable  and  neat  floor.  The  next  step  is  to  build 
the  chimney,  which  is  constructed  afler  the  French  or  American  fashion. 
The  French  mode  is  a  smaller  quadrangular  chimney,  laid  up  with 
smaller  splits.  The  American  fashion  is  to  make  a  much  larger  aper- 
ture,  laid  up  with  splits  of  great  size  and  weight.  In  both  forms  it  tapers 
upwards,  like  a  pyramid.  The  interstices  are  filled  with  a  thick  coating 
of  clay,  and  the  outside  plastered  with  clay  mortar,  prepared  with  chop- 
ped straw  or^y,  and  in  the  lower  country  with  long  moss.  The  hearth 
is  made  with  clay  mortar,  or,  where  it  can  bo  found,  sand  stones,  as  the 
^ygprnpn  lime  stone  does  not  stand  the  fire.  The  interstices  of  the  logs 
in  the  room  are  first  'chincked;^  that  is  to  say,  small  blocks  and  pieces 
«f  wood  in  regular  forms  are  driven  between  the  intervals,  made  by 
laying  the  logs  over  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  a  coarse  lathing 
to  YiM  the  mortar. 

Hie  doors  are  made  of  plank,  split  in  the  manner  mentioned  before, 
firom  fresh  cut  timber;  and  they  are  hung  ader  an  ingenious  fashion,  on 
laige  wooden  hinges,  and  fastened  with  a  substantial  wooden  latch. 
The  windows  are  square  apertures,  cut  through  the  logs,  and  are  closed 
during  the  cooler  nights  and  the  inclement  weather,  by  wooden  shutters. 
The  kitchen  and  the  negro  quarters,  if  the  establishment  have  slaves, 
are  separate  buildings,  prepared  aflcr  the  same  fashion ;  but  with  less 
care,  except  in  the  article  of  the  closeness  of  their  roofs.  The  grange, 
stable,  and  com  houses  are  all  of  similar  materials,  varied  in  their  con- 
ttnclioik  to  answer  their  appropriate  purposes.  About  ten  buildings  of 
this  sort  make  up  the  establishment  of  a  farmer  with  three  or  four  free 
hands,  or  half  a  doaen  slaves. 
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The  fields  in  which  the  cabin  is  built,  is  generaUy  a  square  or  oblong 
enclosure,  of  which  the  buildings  are  the  centre,  if  the  owner  be  from 
the  south;  or  in  the  centre  of  one  side  of  the  square,  if  from  the  north. 
If  the  soil  be  not  alluvial,  a  table  area  of  rich  upland,  indicated  to  be 
Mich  by  its  peculiar  growth  of  timber,  is  selected  for  the  spot.    Nine 
tenths  of  the  habitations  in  the  upper  western  states  are  placed  near 
springs,  which  supply  the  family  with  water.    The  settlers  on  the  prairies 
for  the  most  part,  fix  their  habitations  in  the  edges  of  the  wood,  that  skirts 
the  prairie,  and  generally  obtain  their  water  from  wells.     The  inhabitants 
of  the  lower  country,  on  the  contrary,  except  in  the  state  of  Mississippi, 
where  springs  are  ccnnmon,  chiefly  supply  themselves  with  water  from 
cisterns  filled  by  rain.    If  the  settlers  have  slaves,  the  trees  are  carefblly 
cleared  away,  by  cutting  them  dowTi  near  the  ground.     The  part  of  the 
timber,  which  connot  be  used  either  for  rails,  or  the  construction  of  the 
buildings,  is  burned,  and  a  clearing  is  thus  made  for  a  considerable  space 
lound  the  cabin.     In  the  remaining  portion  of  the  field,  the  trees  undeigo 
an  operation,  called  by  the  northern  people  ^  girdling,^  and  by  the  southern 
^  deadening.^    That  is,  a  circlo  is  cut,  two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
quite  through  the  bark  of  the  tree,  so  as  completely  to  divide  the  vessels 
which  carry  on  the  progress  of  circulation.     Some  species  of  trees  are 
80  tenacious  of  life,  as  to  throw  out  leaves  afler  having  soflTered  this 
operation.     But  they  seldom  have  foliage  aflcr  the  first  year.     The 
smaller  trees  are  all  cut  down ;  and  the  accumulated  spoils  of  vegetable 
decay  are  burned  together;  and  the  ashes  contribute  to  the  groat  fertility 
of  the  vii^gin  soil.    If  the  field  contain  timber  for  rails,  the  object  is  to 
cut  as  much  as  possible  on  the  clearing;  thus  advancing  the  double  pur- 
pose of  clearing  away  the  trees,  and  preparing  the  rails,  so  as  to  require 
the  least  possible  distance  of  removal.     An  experienced  hand  will  split 
finosn  an  hundred  to  an  himdrcd  and  fifly  rails  in  a  day.    Such  is  the 
convenience  of  finding  them  on  the  ground  to  bo  fenced,  that  Kentucky 
planters  and  the  southern  people  generally  prefer  timbered  land  to  prairie, 
notwithstanding  the  circumstance,  so  unsightly  and  inconvenient  to  a 
northern  man,  of  dead  trees,  stumps,  and  roots,  which,  strewed  in  every 
directim  over  his  field,  even  the  southern  planter  finds  a  great  prelimi- 
nary impediment  in  the  way  of  cultivation.    The  northern  peq>le  prefer 
to  settle  on  the  prairie  land,  where  it  can  be  had  in  convenient  positions. 
The  rails  are  laid  zigzag,  one  length  running  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  the  other.    This,  in  west  country  phrase,  is  ^  worm  fence,^  and  in  the 
northern  dialect  <  Virginia  fence.^    The  rails  are  large  and  heavy,  and 
to  turn  the  wild  cattle  and  horses  of  the  country,  require  to  be  laid  ten 
rails  or  six  feet  in  height.    The  smaller  roots  and  the  underbrush  are 
cleared  from  the  ground  by  a  sharp  hoe,  known  by.  the  name  ^grMnmg 
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hoe?  This  inqilement,  whh  a  cross  cut  saw,  a  whip  saw,  a  hand  »awj 
CMT,  a  broad  axe,  an  adze,  an  auger,  a  hammer,  nails,  and  an  iron  tool 
to  iplit  clap  boards,  oxistitute  the  indispensable  apparatus  for  a  back- 
woodsman. The  smoke  house,  spring  house,  and  other  common  appen- 
dages of  such  an  estabUshment,  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe ;  for  they 
■re  the  same  as  in  the  establishment  of  the  farmers  in  the  middle  and 
0outhem  Atlantic  states. 

A  peach  orchard  is  generally  the  first  object  in  raising  fruit;  becauae 
it  is  easily  made,  and  begins  to  bear  the  second  or  third  year.  Apple 
<MrchaTdB,  with  all  good  farmers,  are  early  objects  of  attention.  The 
cultivation  of  the  more  delicate  garden  fruits  is  generally  an  object  of 
after  attention,  if  at  all.  Miize  is  planted  the  first  year  without  plouglh- 
ing.  Afterwards  the  plough  becomes  necessary.  Turnips,  sweet  pota- 
toesy  pumpkins,  and  melons  flourish  remarkably  on  the  virgin  soil.  It  is 
a  pleasant  spectacle,  to  see  with  what  luxuriance  the  apple  tree  advances. 
South  of  33"^  the  fig  tree  is  substituted  for  the  apple  tree.  If  the  log 
buildings  were  made  of  good  and  durable  materials,  they  remain  oom- 
lortable  dwellings  seven  or  eight  years.  By  this  time,  in  the  ordinaiy 
progress  of  successful  farming,  the  owner  replaces  them  by  a  house  of 
Btone,  brick,  or  frame  work;  and  the  object  is  to  have  the  second  houae 
MB  large  and  showy,  as  the  flrst  was  rustic  and  rude.  A  volume  of 
details,  touching  the  progress  of  such  establishments,  might  be  added 
But  this  brief,  though  faithful  outline  of  commencing  establishments  in 
the  woods,  aims  to  record  an  order  of  things  that  is  passing  away  under 
our  eyes,  and  which  will  soon  be  found  only  in  histor}\ 

It  is  impossible  to  satisfy  the  inquiries,  that  arc  constantly  making, 
particularly  by  European  emigrants,  toucliing  fJie  exact  cost  of  these 
improvements,  and  the  requisite  provisions,  catde  and  horses,  necessary 
Sor  a  conmiencement.  All  these  things  var^-,  not  only  according  to 
quality  as  elsewhere,  but  according  to  nearness  or  remoteness  from  set- 
tlements, according  to  the  abundance  or  scarceness  of  the  article ;  in 
fiict,  are  liable  to  greater  irregularities  of  price,  than  in  the  old  settle- 
mentSL  Labor  has  found  its  level,  and  cosls  nearly  the  same  in  the  new 
as  in  the  oM  states.  The  average  expense  of  log  houses  may,  perhaps 
be  rated  at  fifty  doUurs,  when  built  on  contract.  Clearing,  grubbing,  and 
enclosing  timbered  land,  so  as  to  prepare  it  for  a  crop,  costs  from  six  to 
twelve  doUais  an  acre,  according  to  the  heaviness  and  liardness  of  the 
timber,  and  the  ease  of  splitting  rails.  The  prairie  land  has  a  very 
tough  green  sward,  and  costs  three  dollars  an  acre  to  be  well  ploughed 
the  first  time.  Lands  under  good  improvement  are  generally  worth  from 
six  to  ten  dollars  an  acre;  and  all  are  aware,  that  the  government  price 
of  wild  lands,  after  the  firet  auction  sales,  is  one  dollar  and  twenty  five 
cents  an  acre. 
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The  most  affectionate  counsel  we  would  give  an  immigrant,  after  an 
acquaintance  with  all  districts  of  the  western  country  of  sixteen  yean, 
and  afler  having  seen,  and  felt  no  small  part  of  all  we  have  attempted 
to  record,  would  be  to  regard  the  salubrity  of  the  spot  selected,  as  a 
consideration  of  more  importance  than  its  fertility,  or  vicinity  to  a  market ; 
to  supply  himself  with  a  good  manual  of  domestic  medicine,  if  such  a 
manual  is  to  be  found;  still  more,  to  obtain  simple  and  precise  notions 
of  the  more  obvious  aspects  of  disease,  an  acquisition  worth  a  hundred 
4ime8  its  cost,  and  more  than  all  to  a  backwoodsman ;  to  have  a  lancet, 
and  sufficient  experience  and  firmness  of  hand  to  open  a  vein;'  to  have 
a  small,  but  well  labelled  and  well  supplied  medicine  chest;  and  to  be, 
after  all,  very  cautious  about  either  taking,  or  administering  its  contents, 
reserving  them  for  emergencies, and  for  a  choice  of  evils;  to  depend  for 
health  on  temperance,  moderation  in  all  things,  a  careful  confonnity  in 
food  and  dress  to  circumstances  and  the  climate ;  and  above  aU,  let  hira 
ohserve  a  rigid  and  undeviating  abstinenco  from  that  loathsome  and  mur- 
derous western  poison,  whiskey,  which  may  be  pronounced  the  prevalent 
miasm  of  the  country.  Let  every  immigrant  learn  the  mystery,  and 
provide  the  materials  to  make  good  beer.  Let  every  immigrant,  during 
the  season  of  acclimation,  especially  the  sultry  months,  take  medicine 
Ipr  way  of  prevention,  twice  or  thrice,  with  abstinence  from  labor  a  day 
or  two  afterwards.  Let  him  have  a  Bible  for  a  constant  counsellor^  and 
a  few  good  books  for  instruction  and  amusement.  Let  him  have  the 
£gnity  and  good  sense  to  train  his  family  religiously;  and  not  to  be 
blown  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine  in  religion,  pditics,  or  opinions. 
Let  his  rifle  rust,  and  let  the  game,  unless  it  come  in  his  way,  live  on. 
Let  him  cultivate  a  garden  of  choice  fruit,  as  well  as  a  fin.e  orchaid. 
Let  him  keep  bees;  for  their  management  unites  pleasure  and  profit 
Let  him  prepare  for  silk  making  on  a  small  and  gradual  scale.  Let  him 
cultivate  grapes  by  way  of  experiment.  Let  him  banish  unreal  wants ; 
and  learn  the  master  secret  of  self  possession,  and  be  content  with 
suoh  things  as  he  has ;  aware  that  every  position  in  life  has  advantages 
and  trials.  Let  him  assure  himself  that  if  an  independent  fiumer  cannot 
be  happy  no  man  can.  Let  him  magnify  his  calling,  respect  himself, 
envy  no  cme,  and  raise  to  tho  Author  of  all  good  constant  aspirations  of 
Aankfulness,  as  he  eats  the  bread  of  peace  and  privacy. 
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FLORIDA. 


Length  550  miles.  Mean  breadth  120  miles.  Between  25  and  31^ 
N.  latitude,  and  80  and  92^  W.  longitude  from  London.  Under  its 
former  owners,  it  was  separated  into  two  political  divisions,  whose  gec^ 
graphical  limits  were  strongly  marked  by  nature ;  to  wit,  East  and  West 
Florida.  At  the  southern  extent  of  East  Florida,  there  is  a  long  and 
narrow  peninsula,  running  a  great  distance  into  the  sea,  and  marking 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  It  extends  northwardly  to 
Alabama  and  Geoigia,  east  to  Georgia,  south  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
west  to  the  river  Appalachicola,  between  80  and  85^  W.  longitude  fixm 
London,  and  25  and  31^  N.  latitude.  West  Florida  extends  Gcam  the 
limits  of  East  Florida,  with  the  same  northern  boimdaries  to  the  river 
Perdido,  which  divides  it  on  the  west  from  Alabama. — ^This  division  has 
ceased  to  exist,  and  the  two  Floridas  constitute  one  government.  By 
the  treaty  of  cession  from  Spain,  it  has  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
American  republic,  and  will  soon  have  a  sufficient  population  to  claim 
don  into  the  union  of  the  states. 


CIVIL  DIVISIOKS. 

Alachua,  Dell;  Duval,  JacksownXU;  Escambia,  Pensacola;  Hamil- 
ton, Mioeotown;  Jackson,  MaHanna;  Jefferson,  MonticeUo;  Leon,  Tdl- 
UAoBgee,  806  miles  south-west  from  Washington;  Madison,  Hicksiown; 
Monro,  Key  West;  Moschetto,  Tomoka;  Nassau,  Ferdmanda;  St- 
Johns,  St  AugtuHnej  841  miles  southwest  from  Washington,  292  south- 
east fiom  Tallahassee ;  Walton,  Aliqua;  Washington,  Holme^s  VaUeif; 
Gadsden,  Fayette, 

CUmate.  This  may  be  considered  in  some  respects  a  tropical  cli- 
mate. The  northern  belt,  indeed,  which  lies  along  the  southern  limits  of 
GecKrgm.  and  Alabama,  partakes  of  the  oopler  temperature  of  those  states^ 
and  seems  to  be  beyond  the  range  of  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  Ota- 
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heito  and  African  sugar  cane.  The  ribband  cane  will,  probably  flourish 
in  this  division.  The  regular  range  of  the  thermometer  throughout  tho 
Floridas,  from  June  to  the  autumnal  equinox,  is  between  84  and  68P 
Fahrenheit.  It  sometimes  rises  above  100°;  but  this  range  occurs  as 
seldom,  as  in  the  adjoining  states.  The  mercury,  probably,  ranges  low- 
er through  the  sunmier,  than  in  the  interior  of  Alabama  and  Georgia. 
Even  in  winter,  the  influence  of  the  unclouded  and  vertical  sun  is  al- 
ways uncomfortable.  In  the  peninsular  parts,  there  are  sometimes  slight 
frosts,  but  water  never  freezes.  The  most  delicate  orange  trees  bear 
fruit  in  full  perfection,  and  the  fruit  is  remarkably  delicious.  There 
is  generally  a  sky  of  mild  azure,  southern  breezes,  and  an  air  of  great 
purity.  But  the  evening  air  is  particularly  humid,  and  the  dews  exces- 
sive. Early  in  winter  the  rainy  season  commences.  In  February  and 
March,  there  are  thunder  storms  by  night,  followed  by  clear  and  beauti- 
ful days.  In  June,  the  sultry  season  commences,  and  terminates  with 
the  autumnsd  equinox.  But,  take  the  climate  altogether,  there  is  not, 
peihaps,  on  the  globe  a  more  delightful  one,  between  the  months  of 
October  and  June.  The  peninsular  parts,  being  near  the  tropics,  have 
a  hi^er  temperature  than  West  Florida,  which  is  occasionally  fanned 
by  Canadian  breezes,  that  sweep  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  peninsula 
is  subject  to  tornadoes,  like  the  West  Indies.  On  the  Atlantic  side  of 
Horida,  the  eastern,  and  in  West  Florida  the  western  trade  winds  prevaU. 
But  in  West  Florida,  after  severe  thunder  storms,  northern  breezes  alter- 
nate through  tho  summer.  About  the  time  of  tho  autumnal  equinox, 
huxricanes  and  destructive  gales  sometimes  occur.  In  the  northern  parts 
the  influence  of  tho  cold  breezes  from  the  northern  regions,  which  are 
covered  with  snow,  are  sensibly  felt;  and  then  ice  forms  on  the  northern 
e]q>06ures  of  buildings.  There  are,  in  particular  seasons,  indications  of 
considerable  humidity  over  all  the  country.  Though  there  are  never 
heats  and  humidity  to  cause  sugar  and  salt  to  melty  as  some  writers  have 
asserted.  Perhaps  there  is  no  point  in  the  Floridas,  where  humidity  is 
more  manifest  than  about  St.  Augustine;  yet  in  Spanish  times,  the  citi- 
zens of  Havana  used  to  resort  there,  during  the  sickly  months  for  health, 
as  a  kind  of  Montpelier,  and  perhaps  no  southern  place  at  present  is 
/found  more  congenial  to  the  constitution  of  the  people  c(  the  United 
States.  The  same  sudden  variations  of  temperature  are  felt  here, 
especially  in  the  winter,  that  constitute  so  distinct  a  feature  in  the  climate 
of  all  the  south-western  parts  of  the  United  States.  Tho  thermometer 
ranges  30^  in  a  single  winter  day.  Northern  people  would  never  con- 
ceive, except  by  inspection,  how  long  flres  are  comfortable,  and  how 
great  a  poiticm  of  the  year  regiaiies  them,  in  a  climate  where  rivers 
never  skim  with  ice.    From  June  to  October,  the  frequent  rains,  and 
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tho  unremitting  heat  are  apt  to  generate  the  fevers  of  southern  clunates. 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  ponds  and  marshes.  Where  fields  are  flooded 
for  lice,  and  indigo  plantations  are  made,  it  is  invariably  sickly.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  the  districts  of  Florida, 
remote  from  marshes,  swamps,  and  stagnant  waters,  are  healthy.  The 
ever  verdant  pine  forests  cover  a  great  extent  of  this  country;  and  these, 
in  the  mind  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  south,  are  ever  associated  with  the 
idea  of  health.  At  least  two  thirds  of  this  country  are  covered  with 
this  timber. 

Producdons,  The  vegetable  kingdom  in  Florida  has  a  greater  variety 
than  any  other  part  of  the  United  States.  In  the  comparatively  richer 
soils,  in  the  hammock  lands,  on  tho  river  courses,  and  the  richer  swamps, 
nothing  can  exceed  the  luxuriance  and  grandeur  of  the  shrubs  and  trees. 
The  pine  forest  is  almost  boundless  and  inexhaustible;  and  the  pines  aie 
of  an  jBxtraordinary  height  and  beauty.  What  is  called  white  cedar 
and  cypress,  abound  in  tho  vast  swamps,  and  this  timber  grows  of  great 
size.  Live  oaks  are  frequent,  and  the  ^e  develops  itself  here  in  fidl 
perfection. 

Our  government  commenced  a  plantation  of  this  invaluable  species  of 
tree  at  Deer  point,  in  which,  in  the  year  1829,  upwards  of  76,000  were 
growing  in  a  flourishing  conditioB.  The  secretary  of  the  navy  proposed^' 
to  abandon  the  cultivation,  thinking  that  the  country  could  never  want 
live  oak,  when  it  is  indigenous  from  St.  Marys  to  the  Sabine.  But  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  amount  of  live  oak  in  Florida  and  Louisiana 
has  been  much  overrated.  Experience  has  proved,  that  they  are  easily 
cultivated.  Groves  of  these  majestic  trees  are  often  seen  in  different 
parts  of  Florida*,  open  and  arranged  in  regular  forms,  surpassing  the 
beauty  of  the  famous  parks  of  the  English  mansions ;  probably  the  plan- 
tations of  a  former  generation,  of  whose  civilization  and  taste  these  trees 
are  noble  memorials.  A  laige,  detached  live  oak,  seen  at  a  distance  cm 
the  verge  of  a  savanna,  or  on  the  shore  of  a  river,  spreading  like  an 
immense  umbrella,  its  head  of  such  perfect  verdure,  and  so  beautifully 
rounded,  is  a  splendid  object  on  the  landscape.  The  cabbage  palm, 
chitmarops  palmcttOj  is  common.  This  superb  tree  sometimes  raises  a 
clear  shaft  eighty  feet  high.  The  timber  resists  the  gulf  worm.  Hats^ 
baskets,  and  mats  are  manufactured  from  the  loaves.  The  young  head 
at  the  stem  is  edible  and*  nutritive.  Wild  animals  feed  on  the  berries. 
It  is  not  seen  west  of  St.  Andrews  bay.  Tho  deep  swamps  present  the 
customary  spectacle  of  innumerable  cypress  columns,  rising  from  in^ 
niense  buttresses,  with  interlaced  arms  at  their  sununit,  showing  the 
aspect  of  a  canopy  of  verdure  reared. upon  pillars.  On  the  hammock 
lands,  the  beautiful  dog  wood  trees  spread  their  horizontal  branches,  and 
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interweaving  them  with  each  other,  form  a  fine  deep  shade,  which  com- 
pletely excludes  the  sun,  and  suppresses  the  growth  of  all  kinds  of  vege- 
tation under  them;  presenting  in  some  places,  for  miles  together,  a 
smooth  shaven  lawn,  and  an  impervious  shade.  Here  is  the  beautiful 
pawpaw,  with  a  stem  perfectly  straight,  smooth,  and  silver  colored,  and 
with  a  conical  top  of  splendid  foliage,  always  green,  and  fruit  of  the 
richest  appearance.  l\ti  is  a  shrub  filling  the  southern  swampe,  as  the 
elder  does  at  the  north.  It  flowers  in  masses  of  white  ornamental  blos- 
soms, and  singular  strings  of  covered  seeds,  that  hang  on  the  bushes  till 
winter.  Five  or  six  species  of  pine  are  found  here.  The  southern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida  is  very  rocky.  Instead  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs,  which  are  found  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  it  is  covered 
with  mastic,  lignumvitse,  gum  elemy,  ovino,  wild  fig,  and  mangrove. 

There  are  many  traces  of  ruined  towers,  desolated  Indian  villages, 
indications  of  former  habitancy,  and  much  more  cultivatidh,  than  is  now 
seen  in  the  countiy.  Wherever  these  traces  of  former  population  are 
observed,  are  those  groves  of  lime,  orange,  peach  and  fig  trees,  that  are 
spoken  of  by  travellers,  as  having  been  found  here  indigenous  to  the  s(h1. 
Wild  grape  vines  abound.  Myrica  odorataj  or  candle  berry  laurel  is 
common.  From  the  berries  of  this  shrub,  is  prepared  an  excellent  kind 
of  wax  for  candles.  It  is  not  unlike  the  bay  berry  of  the  north,  except 
that  the  shrub  is  taller,  and  the  berries  larger.  Among  the  flowers  is  the 
magnificent  Hyhiscusj  which,  though  an  herBaceous  and  annual  plant, 
grows  to  the  height  of  ten  feet,  branching  regularly  in  the  form  <^a  sharp 
Cone,  and  is  covered  with  large,  expanded  and  crimson  flowers,  which 
unfi>ld  in  succession,  during  all  the  summer  months.  TiUandMa  timeo- 
Uta^  long  moss,  or  Spanish  beard  is  common  here,  and  has  the  same 
appearance  as  will  be  hereafler  described  in  Louisiana.  It  hangs  down 
in  festoons,  scmietimes  ten  or  fifteen  feet  in  length,  like  the  pendent  stems 
of  the  weeping  willow.  Waved  by  the  wind,  it  catches  from  branch  to 
branch,  and  sometimes  fills  the  interval  between  the  trees,  as  a  curtain. 
It  has  a  long  trumpet  shaped  flower,  and  seeds  so  fine  as  to  be  hardly 
vbible.  These  seeds  undoubtedly  fix  in  the  bark  of  the  trees;  and  this 
parasitic  plant  there  finds  its  appropriate  soil.  It  will  not  grow  on  a 
dead  tree.  Cattle,  deer  and  horses  feed  on  it,  while  it  is  fresh.  When 
properly  rotted  and  prepared,  which  is  done  much  after  the  manner  in 
winch  hemp  is  prepared,  it  is  an  admirable  article  for  mattresses,  and 
8tttfifag  for  cushions,  saddles,  coach  seats,  and  the  like.  The  fibres  when 
properly  prepared,  is  elastic  and  incorruptible,  and  in  many  respects 
tesembles  horse  hair,  both  in  appearance  and  use.  The  Spanish  and 
datives  use  it  for  horse  collars,  coarse  harnessing,  and  ropes. 

The  low  savannas  are  covexed,'  like  the  prairies  of  the  upper  country. 
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widi  a  prodigkms  growth  of  grass  and  flowers.  In  the  swamps^  the  cane 
iMrakes  are  of  great  height  and  thickness,  and  the  rushes  and  other  meadow 
plants  grow  to  an  uncommon  size.  Some  of  the  reed  canes  are  seen 
(ran  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  height.  The  lakes  and  creeping  bayouB, 
especially  in  summer,  are  covered  wfth  a  most  curious  growth  of  aquatic 
plants,  called  by  botanists,  pisHa  stroHotes.  They  somewhat  resemble 
the  vegetable  commonly  called  house  leek,  and  have  a  beautiful  elliptical 
leaf.  It  is  ccHnmonly,  but  not  correctly  reported  to  vegetate  on  the 
sur&ce  of  the  water.  When  the  roots  of  thousands  of  these  plants  have 
twined  together,  so  as  to  form  a  large  and  compact  sur&ce,  the  mass  is 
often  dnAed  by  the  wind,  or  current,  to  a  considerable  distance.  This  is 
the  appearance,  no  doubt,  which  has  given  origin  to  the  story  of  floating 
islands  in  the  waters  of  this  country.  This  singular  and  beautiful  vegeta- 
tko,  spreads  a  verdant  plain  over  the  waters,  for  a  great  extent.  Under 
it  the  fishes  dart,  and  the  alligators  pursue  their  unwieldy  gambols,  and 
multitudes  of  water  fowls  are  seen  pattering  tlieir  bills  among  the  leaves. 
The  herbarium,  though  exceedingly  rich  and  diversified,  is  not  materially 
different  from  that  to  be  described  hereafler. 

The  cultivated  vegetGd>les  are  maize,  beans,  potatoes,  especially  sweet 
potatoes,  it  being  an  admirable  country  for  that  fine  vegetable,  pumpkins^ 
melons,  rice,  and  a  variety  of  esculent  roots,  particularly  a  species  of 
anmij  which  is  much  cultivated  in  the  maritime  parts,  and  has  a  laige 
turnip  shaped  root,  resembling,  when  roasted  or  boiled,  a  yam  in  taste. 

The  pistacho  is  a  kind  of  nut  in  pods,  growing  in  the  ground,  abundant- 
ly in  sandy  land,  much  cultivated  both  by  the  Seminolcs  and  Americans. 
It  is  baked  or  roasted  in  the  shell,  and  is  used  by  confectioners,  as  a  sweet 

Tobacco,  cotton,  indigo,  rice,  and  the  sugar  cane  will  bo  the  principfd 
articles  of  culture.  The  African  and  Otaheite  cane  flourish  remaricahly 
well  in  the  southern  parts,  on  the  hammock  and  rich  lands,  and  plantere 
are  beginning  to  turn  their  attention  very  much  to  the  cultivation  of  this 
article.  The  cofiee  tree  htfs  been  tried  on  the  peninsula;  and  coflee  090 
unquestionably  be  raised  there;  but  whether  of  a  kind,  or  in  quantitioB 
to  justify  cultivation,  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  experimented.  The 
olive  has  been  suflkiently  tried,  to  prove  that  it  flourishes  and  bears  well. 
A  species  of  cactus  is  common,  on  which  the  cochineal  fly  feeds ;  and  this 
will  probably  become  an  important  article  of  manufactive.  A  species 
4)f  cabinet  wood  of  great  beauty  grows  here,  which  they  call  bastaid 
mahogany.    It  is  probably  the  Lattrus  Borbonia. 

MmerdU.  The  country  is  not  rich  in  this  department,  although  it  is* 
adbmed  that  several  kinds  of  precious  stones  have  been  found  here^  as 
amethysts,  turquoises,  and  tapis  laztdi.    Ochres  of  diflerent  colorFt,  pit 
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coal  and  iron  ore  are  abundant.  We  liavc  seen  beautiful  aggregations 
rf little  circular  nodules  of  marine  petrifactions,  and  splendid  specimens 
of  coral  and  marine  shells  found  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf.  On  Mosquito 
river,  there  is  a  warm  mineral  spring,  pouring  out,  like  many  other  springs 
of  the  country,  a  vast  volume  of  water  sufficiently  large  to  fill  a  basin,  in 
which  large  boats  may  float.  The  water  is  sulphureous,  and  is  esteemed 
efficacious  in  rheumatic,  and  other  affection?.  It  is  remarkably  pellucid, 
and  filled  with  fishes. 

Animals,  There  are  prairie  and  common  wolves,  wild  cats,  panthers, 
foxes,  rabbits,  many  beautiful  kinds  of  squirrels,  raccoons,  Mexican 
opossums,  and  woodchucks.  The  common  brown  bear  is  yet  seen  in 
the  swamps.  It  is  a  fine  grazing  country,  and  grass  abounds  in  the  open 
pine  woods  and  savannas,  and  the  swamps  furnish  inexhaustible  supplies 
of  winter  range.  Thus  it  is  an  admirable  country  for  raising  stock.  The 
rearing  of  cattle  and  horses,  in  times  past,  has  been  the  chief  employ- 
ment of  the  small  planters.  They  number  their  cattle  by  hundreds,  and 
sometimes  by  thousands.  There  are  immense  droves  gf  deer,,  and  this 
is  the  paradise  of  hunters,  though  in  many  places  the  Indians  complain 
of  the  scarcity  of  game.  Wolves  sometimes  assemble  in  great  numbers, 
and  when  united  or  single,  are  always  formidable  enemies  to  the  folds 
and  vacheries  of  the  planters.  Bears  have  been  killed  here  of  six 
hmidred  pounds  weight.  The  inhabitants  esteem  their  fleeh  a  great 
luxury. 

Birds.  The  ornithology  of  Florida  is  probably  the  richest  in  North 
America.  There  are  here  immense  numbers  and  varieties  of  water 
fowls,  especially  during  the  winter,  and  in  the  sleeping  inlets  on  the  shores 
of  the  gulf,  on  the  bayous  and  creeks.  In  the  woods,  and  stationary  through 
the  winter,  are  vultures,  hawks,  rooks,  jays,  parroquets,  woodpeckers, 
pigeons,  turkeys,  herons,  cranes,  curlews,  cormorants,  pelicans,  plovers, 
blue  birds,  mocking  birds,  red  birds,  and  a  great  variety  of  the  sparrow 
tribe.  The  dog  wood  groves  are  the  resort  of  vast  numbers  of  the  small 
and  singing  birds.  Among  the  remarkable  birds  are  the  snake  birds,  a 
species  of  cormorant  of  great  beauty. 

The  robin  red  breast  stays  the  whole  year  in  Florida.  The  red  sparrow 
is  a  beautiful  variety  of  the  species  found  here.  The  crane,  grus  praten- 
mUj  is  found  here  in  inunense  numbers.  By  some,  their  flesh  is  valued  as 
much  as  that  of  the  turkey.  The  crying  bird  is  a  pelican,  remarkable  for 
singular  plumage,  and  its  harsh  cry.  The  wood  pelican  is  nearly  three 
foet  high,  and  is  seen  stalking  al(»ig  the  marshes,  with  his  long,  crooked 
beak  resting,  like  a  scythe,  upon  his  breast.  The  painted  vulture  is  one 
of  the  curious  birds  seen  on  the  savannas,  gorging  on  the  serpents,  fixigs, 
and  lizards,  roasted  by  the  periodical  burning  of  the  grass  plains.    The 
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great  savanna  crane,  when  standing  erect,  is  nearly  five  feet  higli.  Tiiey 
By  in  squadrons,  and  have  u  singular  uniibrinity  of  flying  and  alighting. 
A  striking  feature  of  this  countr\'  is  the  number,  variety,  and  splendor  of 
the  birds,  especially  those  of  the  aquatic  species. 

.  FM.  The  coasts,  sounds,  mid  inlets  aboimd  in  excellent  fish ;  and  the 
inland  lakes  and  rivers  are  stored  with  such  multitudes  of  them,  as  cannot 
be  adequately  conceived,  except  by  those  who  have  seen  them.  They 
are  generally  of  the  same  kinds  that  we  have  named  under  this  head,  in 
our  previous  remarks  upon  the  Mississippi  valley. 

We  may  observe  in  general,  that  tlie  fish  of  this  region,  especially  on 
the  sea  coast,  are  fine.    The  iish,  here  called  the  sun  fish,  is  tlic  same 
with  the  trout  of  Louisiana.     It  is  an  excellent  fish,  and  no  angling  can 
exceed  it.    It  takes  the  bait  with  a  spring.     What  is  a  matter  of  curiosity 
to  all  the  recent  settlers  in  the  country,  is  the  multitudes  of  fish  that  are 
seen  at  the  mouths  of  the  immense  springp,  that  burst  forth  from  the 
ground,  of  a  size  at  once  to  form  considerable  rivers.     When  the  channel 
of  these  subterranean  streams  is  struck,  by  perforating  tho  earth  at  any 
distance  from  the  fountain,  the  hook,  thrown  in  at  the  perforation,  is 
eagerly  taken  by  the  fish,  and  fine  angling  may  be  had,  as  if  fishing  in  a 
well.     The  most  common  kinds  are  the  sun  fish,  cat  fish,  silver  or  white 
bream,  and  the  black  or  blue  bream,  stingray,  scale  flounders,  spotted 
bass,  sheep^s  head,  drum,  shad,  &c.    Oysters,  and  other  shell  fish  aze 
excellent  and  abundant.     Alligators  and  alligator  gars  arc  the  common 
enemies  of  the  finny  tribes,  and  they  here  feed  and  fatten  on  tho  fish. 
The  swamps,  lakes,  and  inlets  so  abundantly  stored  with  fish,  frogs, 
insects,  and  every  kind  of  small  animals,  that  constitute  tho  natural  food 
of  alligators,  would  lead  us  to  expect  to  fuidthis  animal  in  great  numbers. 
There  are  all  the  varieties  of  lizards,   that  We  have  enumerated,  aa 
belonging  to  the  western  country^  in  general.    The  lakes  and  rivers 
abound  in  tortoises.     The  great  sofl  shelled  fresh  water  tortoise,  when  of 
a  large  size,  has  been  found  weighing  fifty  pounds,  and  is  esteemed  by 
epicures,  delicious  food.     Tho  gopher  is  a  curious  kind  of  land  tortoise, 
and  is  by  many  prized  for  the  table,     l^erc  are  vast  numbers  and  varie- 
ties of  firogs,  and  the  music  of  the  Kana  boans^  or  bull  frog,  is  heard  in 
concert  with  the  cry  of  the  Spanish  whip-poor-will,  the  croaking  of  tortoises, 
and  the  innumerable  peepings  and  gruntiugs  of  tlie  amphibious  aninuds 
and  reptiles  of  the  lakes  and  marshes. 

SerpenU.  They  are  for  the  most  part  the  same  as  have  been  described 
already  under  this  head.  Hero  is  seen  the  riband  snake,  of  a  clear 
TormilioB  cdor,  variegated  with  transverse  zones  of  dark  brown.  It  is 
found  about  old  buildings,  and  is  harmless.  Here,  also,  is  the  chicken 
snake,  swift,  slender,  long,  and  harmless.    Its  prey  is  chickens.    The 
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mud  asp  is  a  serpent  that  lives  in  the  muddy  creeks,  of  a  livid  col<v,  and 
easily  mistaken  for  an  eel.  Persons  incautiously  wading  in  the  mud 
have  been  bitten,  and  the  bite  has  proved  mortal.  The  coach  whip  snake 
inhabits  the  pine  barrens.  It  exactly  resembles  a  coach  whip  with  a 
black  handle,  but  is  perfectly  harmless.  The  bull  snake  is  common  on 
the  savannas.  It  is  a  lai^c,  fierce,  and  venomous  loc^ng  snake,  uttering, 
when  irritated,  a  loud,  hissing  noise ;  but  its  bite  is  harmless.  The  coach 
whip  snake  is  common.  It  is  an  animal  of  beautiful  colors,  six  feet  long, 
and  as  slender  as  a  walking  stick.  The  glass  snake,  which  we  have 
described  elsewhere,  is  seen  here.  Red  and  black  toads  are  common. 
The  house  frog  indicates  rain,  by  being  uncommonly  noisy  before  it 
happens.  The  little  green  garden  frog  changes  color,  like  the  camelioa; 
and  its  note  exactly  imitates  the  barking  of  a  puppy.  Indeed,  so  great  is 
the  number  and  variety  of  these  reptiles,  that  it  is  the  standing  jest,  when 
speaking  of  Florida,  to  say,  that  every  acre  will  yield  forty  bushels  of 
frogs,  and  alligators  enough  to  fence  it. 

Insects.  Incredible  numbers  of  the  small  insects,  called  ephemeree, 
cover  the  surfaces  of  the  lakes  and  rivers,  supplying  abimdant  food  for 
the  birds,  frogs,  and  fishes.  Clouds  of  the  gaudiest  butterflies  hover 
among  the  shrubs  and  flowers.  Gnats  and  mosquitos,  as  mi^t  be 
expected  in  such  a  country,  are  extremely  frequent  and  annoying,  espe- 
cially about  the  rice  and  indigo  plantations,  being  ordinarily  found  in 
greatest  numbers,  where  it  is  most  unhealthy.  On  the  open,  dry  savan- 
naa  they  are  neither  so  frequent  nor  troublesome;  and  they  decrease  in 
numbers  as  cultivation  advances.  The  jigger,  red  bug,  and  mosquito 
are  most  annoying. 

Bays,  InletSf  and  Sounds.  From  the  unconunon  levelness  of  Ae 
country  on  the  sea  shore,  and  from  the  numerous  rivers  that  intersect  it, 
there  is  no  part  of  the  world,  that  for  the  same  extent,  has  so  many  inlet?, 
sounds,  narrow  passes  of  water  between  islands,  and  oommunications  of 
one  point  of  the  shore  with  another,  by  an  inland  channel.  The  whole 
coast  is  almost  a  continued  line  of  these  sounds ;  and  it  is  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  at  a  comparatively  small  expense,  a  canal  communicating  with  the 
sea,  in  an  hundred  places,  might  be  made  from  Now  Orleans  to  the  river 
St.  Mary^s.  From  this  river  to  the  Sabine,  and  we  may  add,  through 
Texas,  almost  every  river  that  enters  the  gulf,  just  before  its  entrance, 
spreads  into  a  broad  lake,  communicating  with  the  sea,  and  the  water  is 
partially  salt.  From  one  of  these  lakes  to  another,  there  is  oflen  a  wide 
natural  canal,  with  from  four  to  six  feet  water.  Those  on  the  shores  of 
Florida,  are  too  numerous  to  mention  with  particularity.  Perdido  bay, 
dividing  Alabama  from  Florida,  is  thirty  miles  long,  and  from  two  to  six 
hroed.    Pensacola  bay  is  thirty  miles  long,  and  from  four  to  seven  wide* 
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It  receives  the  rivers  Escambia,  Yellow,  Culd  Water,  Black  Water,  and 
Cedar  creek.  The  bay  of  Pensacola  affords  the  best  harbor  on  the  wliol« 
golf  shore.  Bayou  Texas  enters  from  the  north,  a  mile  above  Pensacola, 
and  is  four  miles  long,  and  a  fourth  of  a  mile  wide.  Bayou  Mulatto  enters 
the  east  sidaof  Escambia  bay.  St.  Rosa  Sound  connects  the  bays  of 
Peosacola  and  Chactawhatchee.  This  is  a  charming  sheet  of  water,  forty 
miles  long,  and  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  miles  wide.  A  narrow  penin- 
niia  divides  Pensacola  bay  from  this  sound,  for  thirty  miles.  It  yiekis 
five  feet  water  in  its  whole  length.  Chactawhatchee  bay  is  forty  miles 
long,  and  finmi  seven  to  fifteen  wide.  It  receives  a  number  of  creeks,  is 
much  affected  by  storms,  and  was  formerly  the  seat  oi  a  profitable  fishery. 
St.  Andrews^  bay  is  protected  by  a  number  of  small  islands,  receives 
some  navigable  creeks,  has  deep  water,  is  twclvo  miles  long,  and  five 
miles  wide.  St.  Joseph^s  bay  is  twenty  miles  long,  and  seven  miles 
wide.  Appalachicola  is  twelve  miles  long,  and  from  four  to  six  miles 
wide.  Ocklocknoy  is  twelve  miles  long,  and  two  broad.  Appalachy 
bay  is  a  circular  indentation,  in  which  is  the  port  of  St.  Marks,  the  nearest 
point  to  Tallahassee,  the  scat  of  government.  Ilistahatcheo  offers  a  safe 
harbor  for  small  vessels.  Vacassa  bay  is  the  eastern-most  bay  in  West 
Ttorida. 

Rhers,  The  rivers  that  have  courses  of  considerable  length,  rise  in 
the  highlands  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi.  St.  Marys  is  a 
very  considerable  stream,  that  falls  into  the  Atlantic,  by  a  broad  mouth. 
It  is  for  a  long  way  the  separating  line  between  Florida  and  Georgia. 

St.  Johns,  a  very  considerable  river,  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsulay 
and  flowing  with  a  gentle  current  northwardly,  broadens  to  a  wide  chan- 
nel, and  passes  through  several  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  is  St.  GeoxgCi 
twenty  miles  long,  and  twelve  broad,  and  falls  into  the  sea  forty  miles 
soudi  of  St.  George.  It  has  been  navigated  by  the  steam  boat  George 
Washington,  the  first  that  ever  floated  on  the  waters  of  Florida.  She 
took  the  inland  passage  from  Savannah,  and  arrived  at  Jacksonville,  on 
the  St  Johns,  in  thirty  four  hours.  Indian  river  has  a  course  from  north 
to  south,  and  empties  into  the  gulf.  Most  of  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the 
gulf  have  their  sources  in  Georgia.  The  most  important  of  these  is 
Appalachicda,  which  divides  East  from  West  Florida.  It  is  formed  by 
the  junction  of  two  considerable  rivers,  that  rise  in  the  subsiding  Appala- 
chian ridges  in  Georgia,  the  Flint  and  the  Chattahochy.  It  is  the  longest, 
kugesty  and  most  important  river  in  Florida,  and  falls  into  Appalachy  bey. 
The  small  river  St.  Maries  empties  into  the  same  bay.  Escambia  is  a 
coosiderable  river,  and  empties  into  Pensacola  bay.  Perdido,  which 
finrms  the  boundary  between  Florida  and  Alabama,  falls  into  the  gulf  four 
leagues  west  of  Pensacola  bay.    Thore  are,  also,  the  P^assau,  St.  Nicholas^ 
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Ocklockncy,  Corclia,  St.  Pedro,  Charlottn,  Hillsboroiigh,  Suwaney> 
Vilchces,  Conecuh,  Alaqua,  Chactawhatchec,  Econfina,  Oscilla,  Achee- 
nahatchee,  Chatahatchco,  Ilistahatchce,  and  various  others,  whidi  lise 
in  Florida,  and  at  different  points,  fall  into  the  gulf.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  rivers  not  here  enumerated,  that  rise  in  the  pine  forests^  have 
considerable  courses,  and  fall  into  arms  and  inlets  of  the  gul£  The 
country  is  as  yet  scarcely  susceptible  of  accurate  topographical  informa- 
tion, and  is  so  intersected  with  rivers,  and  accommodated  with  inlets,  and 
the  soil  is  so  level,  and  the  communications  from  one  point  to  another  by 
water  so  easy,  that  there  is  no  place  in  the  territory  at  any  considerable 
distance  from  water  communication.  The  entrances  to  most  of  the  rivers 
haye  a  bar,  tliat  unfits  tliom  for  the  navigation  of  vessels  drawing  much 
water.  Most  of  these  rivers  are  susceptible  of  considerable  extent  of 
schooner  navigation,  and  tlicy  are  generally  capable  of  steam  boat 
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navigation. 

Islands,  The  sea  islands  on  the  Florida  shore  are  not  of  much  im- 
portance. St.  Rosa  island  is  a  long  and  narrow  slip,  parallel  to  the  coast, 
between  St.  Rosa  bay  and  Pensacola.  The  Tortugas  are  a  group  of 
islands,  opposite  the  southern-most  point  of  East  Florida.  They  axe 
covered  with  mangrove  bushes,  and  extend  from  north-east  to  south-west. 
Anastatia  is  opposite  to  St.  Augustine,  and  divided  from  the  main  land  by 
a  narrow  channel,  and  is  twenty-five  miles  in  length.  They  are  covered 
with  pine  trees  and  sand  banks,  and  liavo  a  sterile  soil.  On  the  West 
Florida  shore  arc  Hummoch,  Crooked,  St.  Vincent^s,  St.  Geoige's,  Dog, 
and  James^  islands. 

Curiosities.  These  consist  in  a  great  many  natural  caverns,  sinking 
rivers,  great  springs,  and  natural  bridges.  Among  the  caverns,  the  most 
remarkable  are  Arch  Cave  and  Ladies  Cave.  The  first  descends  under 
a  vast  lime  stone  rock.  At  a  considerable  depth  vin  the  earth,  a  cavern 
q)ens,  one  hundred  fQ.ot  wide,  and  fifly  feet  high.  From  this,  leads  off  a 
kind  of  gothic  arch,  for  a  long  distance,  at  tlie  end  of  which  is  a  running 
stream,  twenty  feet  wide,  and  five  feet  deep.  Beyond  this,  is  a  hall  one 
hundred  feet  long,  with  columns  and  stalactites.  This  cave  has  been 
explored  four  hundred  yards.  It  abounds  in  sparry  crystallizations.  The 
Ladies  Cave  is  still  more  spacious.  This,  too,  has  its  galleries,  chambers, 
domes,  sparry  columns,  and  its  cold  and  deep  river,  winding  through  its 
dark  passages.  Two  miles  from  tliis  cave,  is  the  natural  bridge  over 
Chapola  river.  The  Econfina  river  passes  under  a  natural  bridge.  Hie 
antiquities  of  West  Florida,  as  great  roads,  causeways,  forts,  and  other 
indications  of  former  habitancy,  are  striking  and  inexplicable  curiosities. 
None  are  more  sq  than  the  regular  and  noble  plantations  and  avenues  of 
live  oaks. 
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In  die  vicinity  of  Tallahassee,  a  small  pond  was  recently  formed  by 
the  sinking  of  the  earth,  which  fell,  with  all  its  trees,  with  a  tremendous 
crash.  The  sink  is  perpendicular,  and  fifty  feet  deep  before  we  arrive 
at  the  water,  the  depth  of  which  is  not  ascertained. 

FamUams,  Lakes,  and  Springs,    There  seems  to  be,  over  all  this 
country,  a  substratum  of  soil  stones  at  equal  depths,  which  is  cavernous^ 
and  admits  numberless  subterranean  brooks  and  streams  to  have  their 
courses  far  under  the  ground.    In  places  they  burst  out  in  the  form  of 
those  vast  boiling  springs,  which  form  rivers  at  a  short  distance  from 
their  outlets^  and  by  their  frequency,  their  singular  forms,  the  transpa- 
rency of  their  waters,  and  the  multitude  of  their  fishes,  constitute  one  of 
the  most  striking  curiosities  of  the  country.     Among  an  hundred  which 
nuf^  be  named,  and  which  have  created  the  vulgar  imprQ9iion  that  there 
as  every  where  a  prodigious  cavern  ben^th  the  surface  of  the  whole 
country,  the  most  remarkable  is  that,  twelve  miles  from  Tallahasse,  which 
is  the  source  of  Wakulla  river.     It  is  of  a  size  to  be  beatable  immediately 
below  the  fountain.     A  mile  below  its  source,  the  channel  becomes  so 
impeded  with  flags,  rushes,  and  river  weeds,  that  a  boat  can  scarcely  be 
propelled  through  them.     Suddenly  this  immense  spring  breaks  upon  the 
eye,  of  a  circular  form,  and  in  extent  like  a  little  lake.    The  water  is 
almost  as  pellucid  as  air.     It  has  been  sounded  with  a  line  of  two 
hundred  and  fifly  fathoms,  before  bottom  was  found.     From  its  almost 
unfathomable  depth,  from  the  serial  transparency  of  its  waters,  and  per- 
hapBj  also,  from  the  admixture  of  sulphuret  of  lime,  which  it  holds  in 
solution,  it  has  a  cerulean  tinge,  like  diat  which  every  voyager  has 
admired  in  the  waters  of  the  gulf.    To  a  person  placed  in  a  skiff,  in  the 
centre  of  this  splendid  fountain  basin,  the  appearance  of  the  mild  azure 
vault  abovo,  and  the  transparent  depth  below,  on  wJiich  the  floating  clouds 
and  the  blue  concave  above  are  painted  and  repeated  with  an  indescribor 
ble  sofboiess,  create  a  kind  of  pleasing  dizziness,  and  a  novel  train  of 
sensations,  among  whicli  the  most  distinguishable  is  a  feeling  as  if  sus- 
pended between  two  firmaments.     The  impression  only  ceases,  when  the 
boat  approaches  the  edge  of  the  basin  near  enough  to  enable  you  to 
perceive  the  outlines  of  the  neighboring  trees  pictured  on  the  margin  of 
the  basin.     It  has  been  asserted,  that  lime  stone  water,  in  its  utmost 
purity,  has  less  refractive  powers  for  light  than  free  stone  water.     The 
water,  probably  from  the  presence  of  the  sulphuret  of  lime,  is  slightly 
nauseous  to  the  taste.     Beautiful  hammock  lands  rise  from  the  northern 
acclivity  of  this  basin.     It  was  the  site  of  tlie  Engli^^h  factory  in  former 
days.     Here  resided  die  famous  Ambriater.     Tiio  force  which  throws 
up  this  vast  mass  of  waters  from  its  subterranean  ibuntuins,  may  be 
imagined,  when  we  see  this  pellucid  water  swelluig  up  from  the  depths 
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BB  though  it  wcro  a  cauldron  of  boiling  water.  It  is  twelve  miles  from 
St.  Marks,  and  twenty  from  the  ocean.  Mickasucke  lake,  fifteen  miles 
north-east  from  Tallahassee,  is  twelve  miles  long.  On  its  shores,  many 
of  the  old  Indian  fields  arc  covered  with  peach  trees.  Lake  Jackson, 
north-west  from  Tallahassee,  is  eight  miles  long,  and  three  broad.  Tlie 
richest  lands  in  the  country  are  on  its  borders.  Lake  lamony,  fourteen 
miles  north  of  Tallahassee,  is  eight  miles  long,  and  three  broad.  It  is 
noted  for  the  abimdance  of  its  fish.  Old  Tallahassee  lake  is  near  the  seat 
of  government.  ChefLxico's  old  town  was  on  its  south  shore.  Inundation 
lake  is  newly  formed  by  the  inundation  of  the  Chapola.  Though  deep, 
the  forests  are  still  standing  in  it,  and  it  is  twenty  miles  long,  ami  seven 
broad. 

The  Big  Spring  of  Chapola  throws  out  a  considerable  river  from 
between  the  high  rocks  on  its  shores.  The  Chapola  river  is  almost 
wholly  formed  from  large  springs.  The  Big  Spring  of  Chactawhatchec 
18  the  chief  source  of  that  river.  The  Waucissa  spring  dischaiges  a  very 
C(m8iderable  stream. 

Savages.  The  Seminolcs  wcr^  once  a  numerous  and  powerful  tribe, 
as  were  also  the  Baton  Rouges,  or  Red  Sticks.  Tlieir  numbers  were 
mudi  reduced  by  the  terrible,  but  deserved  chastisement  which  they 
received  during  the  late  war.  Numerous  small  tribes,  and  divisions  of 
tribes,  and  congregated  bodies  of  refugees,  from  different  foreign  tribes, 
aro  dispersed  in  the  forests  and  savannas  of  this  country.  Hiey  used 
to  find,  in  the  spontaneous  production  of  the  soil,  and  in  the  abundance  of 
fish  and  game,  a  superfluity  of  subsistence. 

The  Indians  of  this  region  arc  an  alert,  active,  and  athletic  people; 
fohd  of  war ;  of  gay,  volatile,  and  joyous  dispositions,  and  the  merriest  of 
savages.  They  have  the  common  propensity  for  intoxication  and  gam- 
bling. They  are  active  and  expert  hunters;  and  by  the  sale  of  bear, 
deer,  panther,  and  wolf  skias,  horses  and  cattle,  bees  wax,  honey, 
▼enison,  and  such  articles  generally  as  are  the  fruit  of  the  chase,  they 
procure  their  clothing,  and  such  things  as  are  called  for  by  their  habits 
of  life. 

CieU  Dwisions.  Since  the  cession  of  this  country  to  the  United  States, 
the  immigration  to  the  country  has  been  ver}'  considerable.  The  country 
baa  been  divided  into  counties,  judicial  and  military  districts;  and  all  the 
benefits  of  American  institutions  arc  peaceably  diffused  over  its  whole 
miriace.  The  present  number  of  inhabitants  in  both  Floridas  is  34,725. 
They  arc  as  thoroughly  mixed  as  any  community  in  the  United  States, 
comprising  emigrants  from  all  foreign  countries,  and  from  every  Ameri- 
can state;  and  among  the  Creoles,  there  are  all  possible  admixtures  of 
African  and  Indian  blood.    Tlie  greater  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
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are  Yeiy  poor,  and  too  great  a  part  of  the  recent  immigrants  are  merely 
adventurers.  The  greater  number  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  lead  a  kind 
of  pastoral  life,  and  subsist  by  rearing  cattle.  A  few  of  the  planters  are 
opulent,  and  have  good  houses  with  piazzas,  and  every  addition  that  can 
easily  be  devised  to  court  the  breeze.  They  live  a  solitary  life,  in  remoCa 
fiurests  or  savannas.  But  abounding  in  fish,  cattle,  and  game,  they  have 
all  the  necessaries  of  life  without  labor  or  difficulty;  and  the  unbounded 
hospitality  which  they  practise,  is  at  once  an  easy  and  delightful  virtuei 
Nothing  can  be  more  grateful  to  tlie  summer  traveller,  oppressed  with 
hunger,  thirst,  and  heat,  and  wearied  with  the  sad  uniformity  of  the  wide 
pine  forests  and  savannas,  than  the  cordial,  though  rude  welcome,  the 
patriarchal  simplicity,  the  firank  hospitality,  and  the  [Surrender  of  timey 
slaves,  and  every  thing  that  the  house  affords,  to  his  comfort,  than  he 
receives  here.  Some  portions  of  this  region  have  interest  with  the 
thinking  traveller  from  another  circumstance.  The  many  mounds,  that 
are  memorials  of  ages  and  races  forever  lost  to  tradition  and  history,  are 
here  mixed  with  the  melancholy  ruins  of  considerable  villages,  that  rise 
tMwntvng  the  orange  groves,  and  manifest  that  there  was  (mce,  even  here,  a 
oumerous  population  of  civilized  beings. 

The  amusements  of  the  people  are  a  compound  of  Spanish,  Frencby 
and  American  manners. 

Comparative  advantages  of  immigration  to  Florida.  This  country 
was,  in  some  points  of  view,  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  the  United 
States.  It  was  necessary  to  the  rounding  and  completing  the  area  of  our 
surface,  that  no  foreign  power  should  possess  a  territory  surrounded  by 
our  own.  It  was  necessary  fur  the  possession  of  its  harbors,  and  its  im- 
mense line  of  coast.  It  was  invaluable  for  its  inexhaustible  supplies  of 
ship  timber.  As  an  agricultural  country,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  great 
part  of  it  is  sterile.  The  level  pine  forest  lands  will  bring  one  or  two 
crc^s  of  com  without  manure;  and  will  probably  be  cultivated,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  with  indigo.  The  drier  lands  of  this  sort  are  admirable  for 
sweet  potatoes,  and  on  the  whole,  better,  with  the  requisite  cultivation 
and  manuring,  for  gardens,  than  soils  naturally  more  fertile.  There 
arc  considerable  bodies  of  excellent  laud  distributed  at  wide  intervals 
over  all  the  country.  But  a  small  proportion  of  these  are  what  are 
denominated  first  rate.  Some  parts,  probably,  offer  equal  advantages 
£oT  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  with  the  sugar  lands  of  Louisiana.  Cochineal, 
it  is  supposed,  will  be  made  to  advantage,  and  it  may  be,  coffee.  It  offers 
superior  maritime  advantages  of  every  sort ;  abounds  in  the  materials  of 
ship  building;  and  in  its  rich  and  inexhaustible  fisheries,-  and  its  supply  -' 
of  oysters  and  sea  fowl,  has  its  own  peculiar  advantages.  The  immi- 
grant who  sought  to  enrich  himself  by  cultivation  alone,  woiUd  probably 
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make  his  way  tu  tluj  ricliur  soils  west  oi*  the  Mississippi.  But,  if  taken 
as  a  whole,  it  is  more  sterile  than  the  country  along  the  Mississippi ;  it 
feels  the  refreshing  coolness  of  the  sea  breeze  and  the  trade  winds,  and 
it  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  more  healthy.  Nature  has  her  own  way  of  balanc- 
ing advantages  and  disadvantages,  over  the  globe  j  and  a  Florida  planter 
finds  sufficient  reasons,  on  comparing  his  country  with  others,  to  be  satis- 
fied with  his  lot. 

Chief  Towns.  St.  Augustine  is  the  chief  town  of  East  Florida,  and 
dio  most  populous  in  the  country.  It  is  situated  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
thirty  miles  below  the  mouth  of  St.  Jolms,  about  two  miles  within  the 
bar  opposite  the  inlet,  and  at  the  neck  of  a  peninsula,  in  north  latitude 
29°  45'.  The  bars  at  the  entrance  of  the  inlet  have  from  eight  to  ten 
feet  water.  The  town  is  built  of  an  oblong  form,  divided  by  four  streets 
that  cut  each  other  at  right  angles,  fortiiicd  by  bastions,  and  surrounded 
by  a  ditch,  and  is  defended  by  a  castle  called  Fort  St.  John.  The  river 
St.  Marks  flows  fhrough  tlie  harbor,  and  divides  the  tomm  from  the  isl&nd. 
The  streets  are  generally  so  nari-ow  as  scarcely  to  permit  two  carriages 
to  pass  each  other.  To  balance  this  inconvenience,  the  houses  hare  a 
terrace  foundation,  which,  being  shaded,  renders  walking  in  the  sultry 
days  agreeable.  The  houses  are  generally  built  of  a  free  stone  peculiar 
to  the  country.  This  rock  is  obtained  from  the  adjacent  island^  and  is 
formed  of  concrete  sea  shells.  The  external  walls  are  plastered,  and 
have  a  handsome  and  durable  appearance.  They  are  not  more  than  two 
stories  high,  with  tliick  walls,  spacious  entries,  large  doors,  windows, 
and  balconies,  and  commonly  a  lai'ge  and  beautiful  garden  attached  to 
them. 

On  entering  this  ancient  looking  town  from  the  sea,  the  castle  of  Fort 
St.  Mark  has  an  imposing  elFect  upon  tlie  eye.  It  is  a  fort  forty  feet 
high,  and  in  the  modern  style  of  military  architecture.  It  commands  the 
entrance  of  the  harbor,  and  is  of  a  regular  quadrangular  form,  with  four 
bastions,  a  wide  ditch,  and  sixty  heavy  cannon,  and  is  capable  of  ccxitain- 
ing  one  thousand  men.  It  is  on  a  point  of  land  between  the  confiux  of 
Matanziis  creek  and  St.  Sebastian^^,  and  forms  a  landscape  of  great 
picturesque  beauty,  with  its  interspersed  groves  of  orange  trees,  and 
flower  and -kitchen  gardens.  Although  tlie  soil  about  St.  Augustine  is  so 
sandy  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  being  sterile,  yet  it  is  far  from  being 
unproductive.  It  brings  two  crops  of  maize  in  a  year;  and  garden  vege- 
tables grow  in  great  perfection.  The  orange  and  lemon  grow  as  if  they 
were  indigenous,  of  a  greater  size,  it  is  affirmed,  than  in  Spain  or  Portu- 
gal. One  tree  has  been  found  to  produce  four  thousand  oranges.  The 
harbor  would  be  one  of  the  best,  were  it  not  for  the  bar  at  its  entmncey 
Which  prevents  the  approach  of  large  vessels.    Tliere  is  a  light  house  on 
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the  island,  and  some  gardens,  and  orange  and  date  trees.  From  this  island 
are  taken  the  stones  of  which  the  town  is  buih,  and  here  commences  the 
northern  limit  of  tliat  remarkable  quarry  of  stone  that  skirts  the  southern 
ahore  of  Florida.  The  population  of  St.  Augustine  now  consists  of  be- 
tween four  and  five  thousand  inhabitants.  Near  this  town  grows  the 
pahn  or  date  tree.  Its  branches  attract  notice  from  their  singular  beauty 
and  constant  rustling,  like  aspen  leaves,  as  well  as  the  peculiarity  of  the 
under  branches,  which  serve  for  ladders  by  which  to  ascend  the  tree. 
Tkie  fruit,  in  form,  resembles  the  largest  acorn,  and  is  covered  with  a  thin, 
transparent,  yellowish  membrane,  containing  a  soil  sacharine  pulp,  of  a 
somewhat  vinous  flavor,  in  which  is  enclosed  on  oblong,  iiard  kernel. 
When  ripe,  it  affords  an  agreeable  nourishment.  The  olive  has  already 
become  naturalized  to  the  soil.  Some  liave  asserted,  that  cocoa  trees 
would  succeed  in  tlie  southern  parts  of  tlie  peninsula. 

Pensacola,  iii\y  miles  from  Mobile,  is  tlie  capital  of  West  Florida.  It 
is  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  in  north  latitude  33°  32',  and  in 
longitude  10°  IS'  from  Washington.  The  shore  is  low  and  sandy;  but 
the  town  is  built  on  a  gentle  ascent.  It  is,  like  St.  Augustine,  built  in  an 
oblong  form,  and  is  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  Small  vessels  only,  can 
come  quite  to  the  town.  But  iho  bay  affords  one  of  the  most  safe  and 
capacious  harbors  in  aU  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  It  has  been  selected  by  our 
government,  as  a  naval  station  and  depot,  for  wl^ch  its  harbor,  and  the 
advantage  of  fine  ship  timber  in  the  neighborhood,  and  its  relative  posi- 
tion, admirably  fit  it.  A  stream  of  fresh  water  runs  through  the  town, 
and  its  market  is  well  supplied  with  beef^  garden  vegetables,  and  fish. 
Oysters,  turtles,  and  gophers  are  important  items  in  the  supplies  of  food, 
and  especially  sea  fowls.  It  was  an  old  and  decaying  town  when  it  came 
under  the  American  government.  At  that  period  it  received  that  impulse 
of  increase  and  prosperity,  wliich  has  uniformly  been  the  result  of  coming 
under  the  American  govermnent.  A  number  of  new  and  liandsome  bri(^ 
houses  were  built.  Numerous  adventurers'  flocked  to  the  place,  drawn 
thither  by  its  natural  advantages  and  its  reputation  for  uncommon  salu- 
brity. In  the  fatal  autumn  of  1822,  die  yellow  fever  visited  this  place 
in  common  with  many  other  towns  on  the  gulf.  Rxtreme  negligence  in 
the  police  of  the  town,  is  supposed  to  have  caused  it.  Confidence  in  its 
fancied  exemption  from  that  terrible  malady  was  destroyed,  and  it  again 
declined.  It  is,  unquestionably,  a  salubrious  position,  and  it  is  believed 
that  its  natural  advantages,  added  to  those  which  result  from  its  being  a 
naval  position,  will  restore  its  proper  degree  of  estimation  and  importance. 
Its  supplies  are  now  in  a  considerable  degree  from  New  Orleans.  Of 
course,  it  is  a  place  something  more  expensive  than  that  city.  One  of 
its  inconveniences  is  a  very  sandy  position;  and  the  inhabitants  are  said 
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to  acquire  a  general  gait,  as  if  continually  walking  in  a  sand  that  gave 
way  under  their  feet.  At  present,  it  contains  a  very  respectable  society^ 
though  the  aspect  of  the  town  is  rather  unpleasant.  It  contains  nearly 
three  thousand  inhabitants. 

8t.  Marks  is  on  inconsiderable  sea  port,  nine  miles  from  Talkhaasee,. 
and  is  the  nearest  navigable  point  to  that  place. 

Tallahassee  has  been  selected  as  the  scat  of  government  for  the  tenri- 
toiy  of  Florida.  The  reasons  which  determined  the  governor  and  com- 
missioners to  fix  on  this  place  as  the  metropolis,  were  its  central  position, 
fertility  of  soil,  and  the  reputation  it  had  acquired  among  the  Spanisfai 
and  Indians,  of  being  uncommonly  salubrious.  Tlie  position  was  fixed 
upon  for  tlie^eat  of  government  in  1624.  -  It  was  divided  into  lots,  and 
BoM  in  1625.  Five  squares  have  been  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  public 
buildings.  The  precincts  of  the  town  encircle  a  beautiful  undulating 
country.  It  was  immediately  incorporated  as  a  city.  In  two  years 
from  the  first  building,  the  number  of  whites  and  blacks  were  supposed 
to  amount  to  600.  Some  respectable  houses  were  built,  but  the  principal 
part  of  the  habitations  are  temporary  log  buildings.  The  forest  is  falling 
on  all  sides,  and  it  is  doily  acquiring  more  and  more  the  appearance  of 
a  town.  The  amount  of  the  sales  of  the  lots  was  24,000  dollars.  That 
sum  was  appropriated  for  the  erection  of  a  territorial  capitd.  The  ma* 
terials  for  building  are  good  and  abundant.  Thoi^  arc  already  a  number 
of  stores,  taverns,  and  shops  of  all  the  customary  mechanics,  with  a  fiill 
proportion  of  lawyers  and  doctors,  and  200  houses.  A  printing  preaa 
has  been  established,  from  which  issues  the  ^  Florida  IntoUigencer.^  The 
Florida  mahogany  tluit  grows  in  the  vicinity,  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that 
brought  from  Honduras.  There  are  fine  situations  for  mill  seats  in  the 
vicinity,  and  great  scope  for  industry  and  enterprise  of  every  sort.  Poet 
roads  have  been  opened  to  Georgia,  St.  Marks,  St.  Augustine,  and  Pen- 
sacola;  and  bridges  and  ferries  so  established,  that  travelling  is  compara- 
tively safo  and  easy.  Immigrants  may  now  arrive  at  this  place  from 
any  direction  without  being  obliged  to  sleep  out  of  a  house.  In  eonse- 
quence  of  the  sudden  influx,  articles  at  first  were  very  liigh.  Yet  the 
neigliborhood  abounds  in  gome,  fish,  and  water  fowl.  Venismi  and  wild 
turkeys  are  constantly  oflcred  for  sale  by  the  Indians.  Trout  and  sun  fish 
are  taken  in  tlie  unmediate  vicinity.  At  St.  Marks,  in  the  neighlxMring 
tide  waters,  sheep^s  head  and  other  sea  fisli,  and  oysters  abound.  The 
country  around  is  high  and  rolling.  This  place  is  only  three  miles  north 
of  the  elevated  cliain  of  rolling  hills,  wliich,  for  a  great  distance,  bound 
the  shores  of  tlie  Mexican  gulf.  Thence  to  the  sea,  the  land  is  low  and* 
level,  and  abounds  in  the  long  leafed  pine.  There  arc  many  lakes  not 
far  distant.    The  most  important  among  them  are  Bradford^  and  Jack- 
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BoiiV  Tlie  latter  is  a  clear  and  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  fifteen  miles 
long,  and  one  and  a  half  wide.  This  lake  has  risen,  within  the  last  year^ 
six  or  seven  feet.  It  must  have  had  a  subterranean  outlet,  which  seems 
now  partially  stepped.  It  was  but  a  small  and  shallow  pond  in  the  time 
of  General  Jackson's  campaign.  The  soil  about  tliis  town  is  a  mixture 
of  loam,  sand,  and  clay.  The  growth  in  the  dr}'  grounds  is  oak,  hickory^ 
and  pine.  But  wild  cherry,  gum,  ash,  dog  wood,  mahogany,  and  magnolia 
abound.  Theclimato,  as  far  as  experience  goes,  is  very  healthy.  The 
common  summer  elevation  of  the  mercury  is  not  high.  The  range  is 
4>etween  BSP  in  summer  and  249  in  winter.  The  heat  is  moderated  by 
a  sea  breeze.  The  dews  are  heavy.  Where  the  soil  is  suflkicntly  rich, 
the  climate  is  adapted  to  the  sugar  cane,  and  it  will  be  a  country  for  the 
growing  of  sugar.  Vessels  come  from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Marks  in 
three  or  four  days.  The  rcniarkablo  ^  big  spring'  of  the  river  Wakulla, 
is  twelve  miles  distant. 

When  the  contemplated  canal  shall  have  l>con  completed,  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  developed,  few  places  present  more  attractions  to 
immigrants.    Quincy  and  Magnolia  are  thriving  villages. 

Hittory.  The  English  aver  that  Florida  was  discovered  in  1497,  by 
Sebastian  Cabot.  In  IdlM,  the  first  eflcctual  settlement  was  made  in ' 
the'country.  In  1528,  an  exi>edition  was  undertaken  to  the  country  by 
Famphilo  de  Narvaez,  with  400  men,  from  the  island  of  Cuba.  He  at* 
tempted  to  penetrate  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  was  never  heard  of 
more.  In  1538,  the  country  was  entirely  subdued  by  Ferdinand  de  Soto^ 
one  of  the  bravest  officers  in  the  Spanish  service.  But  the  savages  were 
numerous,  fierce,  and  brave ;  and  it  cost  the  Spanish  a  long  and  bloody 
struggle  before  they  were  able  to  establish  themselves  in  the  country, 
bi  1564,  the  French  began  to  establish  themselves,  and  to  form  little 
settlements  along  the  shore,  and  from  the  facility  with  wliich  they  hav^ 
always  gained  the  good  will  of  the  savages,  they  became  at  once  power- 
ful and  troublesome  to  the  Spaniards.  Their  settlements  were  seldom 
of  an  agricultural  character.  They  generally  took  part  with  the  natives, 
and  addicted  themselves  to  hunting.  The  Spanish  sent  a  fleet  against 
them,  and  destroyed  their  settlements.  In  1597,  the  French  made 
severe  reprisals,  demolishing  all  the  forts  erected  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
nmrdering  all  the  colonisfs  whom  they  found  in  the  country'.  From  this 
time,  the  French  neglected  their  establishinents  in  this  part  of  the  country^ 
and  the  Spanish  continued,  from  time  to  time,  to  make  petty  estabUsh- 
ments  here.  In  1586,  St.  Augustine  was  attacked  and  pillaged  by  Sir 
Francis  Drake.  lA  1665,  it  was  entered  and  plundered  by  Captain 
Davis,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  bucaneers.  In  1702,  Colonel  More,  at 
the  head  of  500  English  and  700  Indians,  marched  from  Carolina  to  the 
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walls  of  St.  Augustino,  and  laid  closo  sioge  to  it  for  three  HKmtliB.  Tbd 
Spaniards  having  sent  a  squadron  to  the  relief  of  the  garrison,  he  raised 
the  siege  and  made  a  precipitate  retreat.  When  the  British  established 
the  first  colony  in  Georgia,  in  1733,  the  Spaniards  became  i^pprehensive 
of  a  new  attack  upon  Florida,  and  not  without  reason;  for  in  1740,  an 
expedition  was  fitted  out  against  St.  Augustine,  by  Oglethorpe.  But  the 
Spanish  commander,  having  received  timely  notice  of  the  intended  attack, 
made  such  additions  to  the  strength  of  the  garrison,  and  used  such  other 
artificial  defences,  as  that  the  English  were  compelled,  after  sustaining 
ocmsiderable  loss,  to  abandon  the  siege.  In  1763^  Florida  was  ceded  to 
Great  Britain  in  exchange  for  Havana.  She  received  Florida  as  an 
equivalent  for  that  very  important  acquisition.  By  the  encouragement 
whidi  the  government  gave  to  agriculture,  numbers  of  colonists  poured 
in  {rom  every  part  of  the  British  islands,  and  from  all  the  countries  in 
Europe;  and  this  may  be  considered  as  the  most  prosperous  period  of 
the  coimtry,  as  regarded  its  future  prospects.  In  the  year  1781,  while 
Great  Britain  was  exerting  all  her  powers  to  reduce  her  revolted  cdonies^ 
a  well  concerted  attack  by  the  Spaniards  re-conquered  the  country,  and 
brought  it  under  its  ancient  regime,  and  it  was  guaranteed  to  them  by  the 
peace  of  1783.  It  remained  in  their  possession,  forming  one  of  the  three 
governments  which  composed  the  captain-generalship  of  the  island  of 
Cuba.  In  1810,  the  inhabitants  oT  that  part  of  West  Florida  which  now 
composes  part  of  the  states  of  Alabama  and  Louisiana,  in  concert  with 
the  American  authorities,  renounced  the  government  of  Spain,  and  at- 
tached tliemselves  to  the  United  States.  The  revolution  was  effected 
without  bloodshed.  It  is  said  that  they  hesitated  about  the  propriety  of 
setting  up  an  independent  government,  and  that  they  sent  delegates  to 
our  government  to  treat  respecting  the  terms  of  reception.  The  country, 
80  seceding,  came  peaceably  under  our  government,  and  has  so  remained 
ever  since. 

We  know  littlo  of  tho  interior  history  of  this  country,  while  under  the 
Spanish  regime.  St.  Augustine,  Pensacola,  and  St.  Mai^  were  tho  only 
places  of  much  importance.  The  countiy  supplied  Havana  with  cattle 
and  horses,  and  furnished  an  occasicHial  retreat  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city  during  the  sickly  season.  They  had  the  custcmiary  Spanish  engines 
.of  government,  a  priest,  a  calaboza,  a  commandant,  and  a  file  of  soldiers. 
History  redeems  but  little  from -the  silence  of  such  a  government,  as  it 
respects  knowledge  of  the  character  and  deportment  of  the  officers,  or  the 
condition  of  the  people.  Tho  materials  of  such  annals,  if  any  exist,  are 
in  the  archives  at  Havana.  Meantime,  our  government  had  heavy  and 
well  grounded  claims  on  the  Spanish  government,  for  spoliations  commit- 
ted on  our  eonunerce.    These  claims,  as  also  settling  definitely  the 
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territorial  line  of  jurisdiction  between  the  United  States  and  New  Mexico^ 
made  the  basis  of  a  treaty,  by  which  the  Spanish  ceded  to  us  the  entire 
country.  The  treaty  was  made  a  law  in  1820;  and  it  then  became  a 
territory  of  the  United  States,  and  has  since  advanced  with  that  steady 
progress  in  population  and  prosperity,  which  has  mariced  every  country 
that  has  thus  been  added  to  our  government. 

It  is  supposed  there  are  seven  millions  of  acres  in  the  coffee  region  of 
Florida;  eight  millions  of  sugar  land;  and  nine  millions  of  cotton  and 
grain  land;  making  twenty-four  million  acres  of  marketable  land. 
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LESGTUy  280  miles.  Breadth,  ICO  miles;  containing  46,000  square 
miles.  Between  30^  12'  and  35^  N.  latitude;  and  between  8^  and  !!<> 
SO' W.  longitude  from  Washington.  Bounded  north  by  Tennessee;  east 
by  Georgia;  south  by  Florida;  and  west  by  the  state  (^Mississippi. 

CIVIL  DIVISIONS. 

CounHes,  Autauga,  Baldwin,  Blount,  Bibb,  Butler,  Clarke,  CoQecuh, 
Covington,  Dallas,' Decatur,  Franklin,  Fayette,  Greene,  Henry^  JackBOD^ 
Jefferson,  Lauderdale,  Lawrence,  Limestone,  Lowndes,  Madison,  Maren- 
go, Marion,  Mobile,  Monroe,  Morgan,  Montgomery,  Perry,  Pickens,  Pike, 
Shelby,  St.  Clair,  Tuscaloosa,  Washington,  Wilcox,  and  Walker. 

Papulation.  No  part  of  the  western  country  has  had  a  piore  rapid 
increase  of  population  than  this  state.  In  1800,  that  portion  of  Mississippi 
Territory  which  is  now  Alabama,  had  only  2,000  inhabitants.  In  1810, 
it  contained  10,000.  In  1820,  it  numbered  127,000.  By  the  census 
of  1830, 199,221  free  whites,  and  112,625  slaves.    Total,  311,846. 

This  state  rises  by  regular  belts  or  terraces  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 
Tlie  lower  belt  is  low,  level,  and  has  many  swamps  and  savannas,  and 
the  prevailing  timber  is  pine.  The  northern  belt  is  pleasantly  undulating. 
Tennessee  valley,  though  a  deep  alluvial  country,  is  in  fact  high  table 
land,  and  there  are  few  table  countries  which  excel  this  part  of  the  state 
in  fertility,  mildness  of  climate,  and  pleasantness  of  position.  This  valley 
is  separated  from  that  of  the  Alabama  by  hills  of  such  lofty  and  precipi- 
tous character,  as  generally  to  merit  the  name  of  mountains.  Some  of 
these  peaks  tower  three  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  gulf.  One 
chain  runs  from  Ross,  on  Tennessee  river,  between  the  Coosa  and  Black 
Warrior,  giving  rise  to  the  head  waters  of  Cahawba.  Apother  separates 
the  streams  of  the  gulf  from  tfaos^  that  fall  into  the  Tennessee.  Another 
range  divides  between  the  waters  of  the  Black  Warrior  and  Tombigbee. 
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Bihers.  The  Chatahochy  separates  this  state  from  Geojrgia,  and  noC 
fiur  bekyw  the  limits  of  that  state,  miites  with  Flint  river  to  fc^in  the  Appa- 
lachioola  of  Florida.  The  Temiossee  curves  from  the  north-east  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  the  state,  near  its  northern  line.  A  line  of  hills, 
with  a  curve  corresponding  with  that  of  the  Tennessee,  runs  at  a  distance 
of  between  fifly  and  eighty  miles  from  that  river,  giving  rise  to  numerous 
streams  that  flow  from  one  declivity  north  to  the  Tennessee,  and  from 
the  other  south,  to  the  waters  of  the  Alabama  and  Tombigboe.  Into 
Tennessee  flow  Watts^  river,  Turkey  creek,  Poplar  creek,  Occochapa, 
and  many  smaller  streams.  These  rivers  reach  the  Tennessee  either  at 
the  Muscle  Shoals,  or  near  them.  It  is  proposed  to  unite  the  waters  ci 
the  Tennessee  with  the  upper  wciters  of  the  Tombigboe  by  a  canal,  which 
shall  cross  Bear  creek,  of  the  Tennessee,  and  the  line  of  hills  that  sepa- 
rates the  waters  of  that  river  from  those  of  Tombigbee,  and  unite  the 
canal  with  an  upper  and  boatable  branch  of  that  river. 

Mobile  river  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  Alabama  and  Tombigbee, 
and  is  so  called  up  to  the  point  where  these  rivers  unite  at  Fort  Mimms. 
It  enters  Mobile  bay  by  two  mouths.  The  Alabama  is  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  Mobile,  and  is  itself  formed  from  the  junction  of  the  Coosa  and 
Tallapoosa  rivers.  The  Tallapoosa  rises  in  the  Alleghany  ridges  in 
Geoigia,  where  it  ia  called  Occafusky,  and  receives  a  number  of  tribu- 
taries in  the  Indian  country.  It  passes  over  considerable  falls  bofcxre  it 
gives  its  waters  to  the  Alabama.  The  Tallapoosa  rises  in  the  same 
ridges,  and  pursues  a  somewhat  longer  course  to  the  south-west.  Both 
are  rapid  streams,  run  through  the  Creek  country,  and  are  not  boatable 
to  any  considerable  distance  above  their  junction.  From  this  junction 
the  Alabama  receives  a  number  of  small  streams  from  the  east,  bends 
towards  the  west  and  receives  the  Cahawba.  It  is  navigable  by  sea  vessels 
to  Fort  Claiborne.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  rivers  of  the  southern  country, 
and  navigable  for  steam  boats  of  the  largest  class  for  a  great  distance. . 
A  number  ply  constantly  on  it.  They  transport  130,000  bales  of  cotton 
to  Mobile.  When  the  title  of  the  lands  of  the  Creek  Indians  shall  have 
become  vested  in  the  United  States,  and  the  beautiful  country  on  the  head 
waters  of  this  river  settled  by  whites,  it  is  probable  that  Montgomery, 
situated  midway  between  Mobile  and  the  highest  points  c/f  steam  naviga- 
tion on  this  river,  will  become  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  ike 
state.  The  Tombigbee  rises  in  the  ridges  that  separate  between  its 
waters  and  those  of  the  Tennessee,  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  state ;  and 
receives  some  of  its  western  branches  from  a  range  tliat  diverges  finom 
the  Tennessee  hills,  and  runs  south  along  the  middle  of  the  state  ot 
Mississippi.  It  receives,  in  its  progress,  many  considerable  streams 
(ran  the  state  of  Mississippi  on  the  west.    It  meanders  through  the  Indian 
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oountry,  and  a  tract  purchased  by  French  immigrants.  Eighty  miles 
above  St.  Stephen's,  it  is  swelled  by  ^e  accession  of  the  Black  Warri(»r, 
to  which  place  smaU  sea  vessels  ascend .  In  moderate  stages  of  the  water, 
it  afibrds  steam  boat  navigation  to  Tuscaloosa.  Both  these  rivers  are 
extremely  favorable  to  boat  navigation;  and  during  the  higher  stages  of 
water,  a  number  of  steam  boats  aro  constantly  moving  through  the  dark 
forests  and  rich  alluvions  of  these  fine  rivers.  Yellow,  Chactaw,  and  Pea 
rivers  rise  in  this  state  and  pass  into  Florida,  as  does  also  fhc  Conecuh, 
a  considerable  river  that  rises  in  the  interior  and  finds  its  way  to  the  sea 
through  that  country.  The  Tcnsa  is  a  branch  or  enlargement  of  Mobile 
river,  before  it  enters  Mobile  bay.  The  Pcrdido  separates  this  state  from 
Florida,  as  the  Pascagoula  on  the  west  does  from  the  state  of  Mississippi. 
Escambia  rises  near  Fort  Claiborne,  and  running  a  southwardly  course, 
unites  with  the  Conecuh,  and  forms  Escambia  bay  above  Pcnsacola. 

Face  of  the  Country^  Soily  Sfc,  The  following  was  considor^i  by  the 
purchasing  immigrants,  a  very  accurate  and  faithful  general  delineation 
of  the  qualities  of  the  soiL  It  is  chicfiy  extracted  from  the  published 
accounts  of  the  United  States'  surveyor  in  that  district;  and  has  the 
advantage  of  having  been  the  result  of  actual  inspection.  The  general 
shape  of  the  state  is  that  of  a  well  defined  paralellogram.  The  only 
undefined  line  is  tlie  southern  one.  From  this  line  another  parallelogram 
is  formed,  extending  between  Florida  and  the  state  of  Mississippi!  It 
includes  Mobile  bay.  This  was  once  part  of  West  Florida,  and  -wbb 
necessary  to  this  state,  to  enablo  it  to  communicate  with  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.  Except  the  alluvions  on  Mobile  river,  the  soil  is  generally  a 
pine  barren.  In  Mobile  bay  ore  the  islands  Dauphin,  Massacre,  and 
Ptotit  Bois.  Mobile  bay  is  a  deep  and  commodious  entrance  into  the 
interior.  Dauphin  islai^  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  and  fire  miles  in 
length.  The  ship  channel  is  between  Dauphin  island  and  Mobile  pcHnt. 
There  is  another  pass,^  called  Pa^s  au  Heron,  which  has  but  six  feet  water 
over  its  bar.  Taking  the  state  as  a  whole,  the  northern  parts,  near  Ten- 
nessee, are  generally  hilly  and  precipitous.  At  the  northern  commence- 
ment of  this  belt,  it  is  mountainous,  and  a  continuation  of  tlie  Alleghany 
hills.  The  central  interior  region  is  generally  waving  hills.  As  we 
approach  within  fifiy  or  sixty  miles  of  Florida,  the  swamps  are  for  the 
most  part  timbered  with  cypress  and  gum  trees,  and  some  loblolly  pines; 
and.  the  uplands  with  long  leafed  pine.  These  pine  swells  and  levels 
have  a  very  thin  soil;  but  generally  having  a  substratum  of  clay, contain 
within  themselves  a  principle  of  fortihty,  which,  when  cultivation  dball 
be  advanced  and  population  sufiiciontly  compact,  will  not  fail  to  be  called 
forth.  At  present  they  bear,  witliout  manuring,  two  or  Uiree  crops  of 
maize,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  of  small  cotton.    Butin  the  present  order 
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of  things,  while  there  axe  sufficient  extents  of  rich  land»,  the  pine  barrens 
will  be  held  in  little  estimation;  and  they  probably  include  more  than 
one  half  the  surface  of  the  state.  Among  the  pine  woods,  grows  rank 
grass,  furnishing  fine  an!l  inexhaustible  summer  range.  The  alluviona 
on  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbeo  are  generally  wide,  and  for  the  mofli 
part,  first  rate  lands.  Some  affirm  that  they  are  equal  to  the  lands  on  tho 
Mississippi.  When  these  lands  came  into  the  market  in  the  land  office, 
the  rash  and  grasping  spirit  of  land  speculation  raised  them  to  an  inordi- 
nate price,  which  proved,  in  many  instances,  ruinous  to  the  purchasers. 
In  some  cases,  these  lands,  in  a  state  of  nature,  sold  as  high  as  fifty  dollars 
an  acre.  The  alluvial  soils  on  the  margins  of  the  streams,  generally  are 
fertile  and  productive.  The  hammock  lands  rank  at  the  head  of  the 
seccmd  rate  lands,  and  their  fertility  is  of  long  duration.  They  consti- 
tute an  intermediate  belt  between  the  bottoms  and  pine  ridges.  They 
generally  have  a  slope  like  a  glacis.  In  the  first  r^ite  lands,  no  pines  are 
to  be  seen.  In  second  rate  lands,  pines  are  intermixed  with  dog  wood, 
hickory,  and  oak!  Wherever  tho  high  table  grounds  ore  seen  covered 
with  oaks,  dog  wood  trees,  and  the  pawpaw  intermixed,  the  soil  is  sure 
to  be  fine.  The  French  inrniigronts  are  sanguine  in  the  belief  that  the 
slopes  and  hammocks  of  this  state  would  afibrd  eUgible  soils  and  situap 
tions  for  vineyards.  It  will  be  an  omen  for  good  for  the  country  in  gen- 
eral, and  for  this  state  in  particular,  if  they  prosper  in  attempting  to  rear 
the  vine  and  the  olive.  Kxperience  has  abundantly  demonstrated  that 
the  great  bulk  of  American  farmers  are  little  disposed  to  speculative 
agriculture.  They  prefer  to  fix  their  attention  upon  corn,  cotton,  tobai> 
CO,  beef,  and  pork.  Along  the  ssouthcrn  limits  of  tlie  state,  the  soil  is 
thin,  and  the  unvarying  verdure  of  the  j)inc,  tires  by  its  uniformity.  On 
the  head  waters  of  the  Escambia  and  Conecuh,  the  soil  and  climate  are 
favorable  to  the  sugar  cane ;  and  here  are  seen  those  groves  of  orange 
trees  of  wliich  travellers  have  spoken  with  so  much  delight,  affirming 
them  to  be  indigenous.  They  were,  beyond  question,  the  growth  of 
seeds  scattered  from  orange  groves  originally  cultivated  by  Spaniards  in 
Flcnrida. 

In  the  lower  parts  of  the  state,  as  we  approach  Florida,  tlie  swanqis 
become  more  and  more  extensiv^.  Cypress  lands  are  abundant.  On 
the  alluvial  gtbunds  which  arc  not  inundated,  is  large  and  rank  cane. 
Below  the  Tombigbee,  the  river  is  apt  to  inundate  the  bottoms  and 
swamps,  and  the  mos<iuitos  are  excessively  annoying.  As  we  ascend 
into  the  central  parts  of  the  state,  the  lauds  become  high  and  broken,  and 
pine  is  less  frequent.  Oak,  liickory,  and  poplar  are  there  the  prevailing 
growth. 

The  most  extensive  bodies  of  good  land,  and  those  which  are  at  present 
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most  pq3uloiis,  arc  between  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee,  tlie  bottoniR 
of  the  Tallapoosa  and  the  Black  Warrior.  Passing  over  the  ridge  that 
separates  the  waters  of  tlic  Coneculi  from  those  of  the  Alabama,  there  is 
an  extensive  body  of  rich  land.  On  the  head  waters  of  Lime  Stone 
creek,  there  is  also  a  fine  body  of  land.  A  considerable  distance  above 
the  junction  of  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa,  there  is  a  country  of  fine  swells 
of  land,  watered  with  frequent  springs  of  pure  water.  The  land  is  heavily 
timbered  with  those  kinds  of  trees  that  indicate  a  rich  soil .  It  is  inhabited 
by  the  Creek  Indians. 

Character  of  the  Population,  This  state  was  originally  a  part  of  the 
Mississippi  territory.  It  has  acquired  population  with  great  rapidity, 
and  already  far  exceeds  in  munbers  the  state  from  which  it  was  taken. 
Few  states  have  had  so  great  an  increase.  This  was  owing  in  part  to 
its  contiguity  to  Georgia,  and  its  proximity  to  tlie  Carc^inas;  and  its  hav- 
ing fresh  and  fertile  lands,  and  yet  being  in  other  respects,  as  rc^nls  soil, 
climate,  and  situation,  very  similar  to  those  states.  Inmiigrantfi  from  the 
land  of  pine  and  cypress  forests,  love  to  sec  these  trees  in  the  new  regions 
to  which  they  transplant  then^elves.  Public  opinion  had  estimated  this 
country  as  more  than  commonly  healthy  for  its  climate.  Tliat  pari  of  it 
lying  south  of  the  Tennessee  ridge,  has  great  facilities  of  communication 
with  the  sea.  The  southern  planters  ordinarily  do  not  covet  a  country 
which  admits  a  very  dense  population.  They  love  R|)ace  in  which  to 
move  themselves.  They  prefer  those  extensive  pine  barrens  in  which 
diere  is  such  inexhaustible  range  for  cattle,  and  wliich  will  no(, for  along 
time,  admit  a  dense  population.  At  tlie  same  time,  they  desire  ut  inter- 
vals, rich  alluvial  soils  of  (hick  cane  brake,  the  proper  soil  for  cottoo. 
Alabama  furnished  Ihem,  in  these  respects,  all  they  could  wish.  It  was 
much  healthier  than  the  maritime  parts  of  the  Carolinas ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  had  a  soil  better  adapted  to  cotton.  This  may  account  for  the  great 
iHmiigration  from  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  and  for  that  surprising 
increase  in  the  population,  which  we  have  already  noted  in  the  table  of 
civil  divisions. 

The  people  in  this  state  have  a  general  character  fi>r  order,  quietness, 
a  regard  for  religion,  schools,  and  social  and  moral  institutions,  more 
decided  than  could  have  been  expected,  taking  into  view  the  recent 
origin  of  tlie  state.  They  speak  and  think  of  themsolvobj^in  reference 
to  the  states  further  south  and  west,  with  no  small  degree  of  assumption 
in  the  comparison.  There  are  many  opulent  planters,  with  large  num- 
bers of  slaves;  and  they  possess  the  characteristic  hospitality  of  iheso 
people  every  where.  They  have  not  formed  a  character  as  a  state. 
They  have  few  religious,  literary,  or  other  institutions.  But  they  are 
developing  a  character  wliich  will  lead  to  respectable  and  numerous 
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ibupdaliimfl  of  thitf  kiiid.  Travellers  have  becu  fuvorubly  impressed 
with  the  charaeteristiea  of  hofipitality,  quietness,  and  good  order,  which 
they  generally  witnessed.  The  people  begin  to  be  alive  to  the  vital 
interests  of  schools  and  education,  llie  usual  appropriations  of  lands 
for  oolleges  and  schools,  liave  been  made  by  congress  for  this  state. 
From  the  comparatively  high  price  of  landf?,  these  appropriations  must 
ultimately  constitute  a  respectable  fund. 

Semmaries.  Alabama  contains  three  colleges :  the  Catholic  ooUege 
near  Mobile,  the  Methodist  college  at  Lagrange,  a  respectable  institutiooi 
and  Alabama  college  at  Tuscaloosa.  This  last  is  an  amply  endowed 
institution.  One  of  the  buildings  is  magnificent.  Great  exertions  have 
been  made  to  purchase  a  respectable  library  and  philosophical  apparatus, 
and  in  point  of  professorships  and  other  appointments,  to  place  it  on  a 
footing  with  the  most  respectable  institutions  of  the  kind. 

Clknate,  The  climate  of  this  state,  taken  together,  is  ^vorable  to 
health,  compared  with  the  southern  country  generally  in  the  same  paral- 
lels. The  lower  part  of  it  is  constantly  fanned,  during  the  summer  heats, 
by  the  trade  wind  breezes.  There  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  such  a 
season  as  winter,  and  yet  tlie  summers  are  not  hotter  than  they  are  many 
degrees  more  to  the  north.  The  duration  of  the  summer  heats  is  indeed 
debilitating,  and  the  direct  rays  of  the  summer's  sun,  oppressive.  But 
strangers  from  the  north,  in  the  shade  and  in  the  current  of  air,  seldom 
suffer  from  the  heat.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  state,  still  waters  often 
freeze.  In  the  southern  parts,  they  seldom  see  much  snow  or  ice.  Cattle 
require  no  shelter  during  the  winter.    Mais&e  is  planted  early  in^  March, 

In  the  Slst  degree  of  latitude,  the  thermometer  stands  in  spring  water 
at  09^,  which  is  nearly  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year.  A  series  of 
thermometrical  operations  for  a  year,  give  the  following  result.  The 
warmest  part  of  the  warmest  day  in  April  gave  82^.  Mean  heat  of  Joly 
of  the  same  year,  86^.  Coldest  day  in  January,  54^.  Coldest  day  Iq 
February,  43°.  Warmest  day  in  March,  85°.  Same  year  the  trees  in  the 
swamps,  where  vegetation  is  most  tardy,  wore  in  full  leaf  the  2d  of  April; 
peach  blossoms  gone.  April  12th,  peas  in  pod;  peaches  of  the  size  of  a 
hazlenut;  fig  trees  in  leaf.  Green  peas  at  table  May  2d;  strawbeirieB 
ripe.  May  16tfa,  mulberries,  dewberries,  and  whortleberries  ripe.  May 
Idth,  cucumbers  in  perfection.    June  29th,  roasting  com  at  table. 

Diaeeuet.  In  point  of  health,  this  climate  takes  its  character  from 
situation  and  kx»l  circumstances.  The  prevailing  diseases  of  the  cooler 
moitfhs  are  those  of  the  class  termed  cachexy.  The  diseases  of  the  warm 
months  are  generally  bilious.  Where  the  powerful  southern  sun  brings 
the  swajnp  miasm  into  action,  diseases  follow  of  course,  and  none  hot 
negroes,  and  those  acclimated,  can  safely  reside  in  the  low  grounds  oq 
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the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  near  the  inundated  swamps.  'The  yellow 
fever  has  seldom  been  seen,  except  in  Mobile.  In  the  high  land  regions, 
fer  from  swamps,  creeks,  and  stagnant  waters,  in  the  districts  6f  hills, 
springs,  and  pine  forests,  the  country  may  be  pronounced  salubrious,  and 
the  planters  from  the  sickly  country  generally  retire  to  such  places  to 
spend  the  summer. 

Employment  of  the  People.  Cotton  is  the  grand  staple  of  Alabama. 
The  growing  of  this  article  has  increased  in  this  state  in  a  ratio  even 
greater  than  that  of  the  population.  Among  the  cotton  raising  states, 
this  now  takes  a  very  high  rank.  Sugar,  rice,  and  tobacco  are  also  cul- 
tivated. Many  of  the  people  about  Mobile  are  shepherds,  and  have 
droves  of  cattle,  numbering  from  500  to  1,000.  Bwine  are  raised  with 
great  ease,  where  they  can  be  guarded  from  their  enemies,  wolves,  pan- 
thers, and  aligators.  The  small  breed  of  Indian  horses,  or  Spanish 
tackies,  as  they  are  called,  are  ugly,  but  hardy  and  strong,  and  arc  better 
than  the  handsomer  horses  for  service.  Tho  countrv  trade  of  the  lower 
part  of  Alabama  is  to  Mobile,  Blakely,  and  Pensacola.  Considerable 
amounts  of  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  and  lumber  are  exported.  The  cotton 
used  to  be  carried  to  New  Orleans.  Mobile  has  become  a  port  of  great 
export  for  cotton.  This  country,  so  near  Havana,  has  great  advantages 
fer  navigation.  Sea  vessels  proceed  up  the  Alabama  to  a  considerable 
distance.  The  northern  parts  of  Alabama,  situated  in  the  Tennessee 
valley,  are  compelled  to  send  their  produce  by  a  very  circuitous  route, 
down  the  Tennessee,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Mississippi,  whore  it  arrives  after 
a  passage  of  1,600  miles.  At  starting,  it  cannot  be  more  than  five  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  gulf.  There  is  little  hazard  in  asserting  that  the 
intelligent  and  q)ulent  people  in  the  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  of  the 
Tennessee,  will  canal  the  ridges  that  rise  between  them  and  the  waters 
of  the  Alabama,  and  will  unite  themselves  Mfith  the  gulf  by  that  fine 
river. 

Chief  Towns,  Mobile  is  the  only  town  of  any  great  importance  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  state.  It  lies  on  the  wost  side  of  Mobile  bay,  on  an 
elevated  plain,  in  latitude  30^  40'.  It  is  situated  considerably  above  the 
overflow  of  the  river,  in  a  dry  and  pleasant  situation.  Access  to  it  is 
rendered  somewhat  difhcult  to  vessels  by  a  swampy  island  opposite  the 
(own.  But  when  once  they  have  entered,  they  are  perfectly  secure  from 
winds,  storms,  and  enemies,  and  can  come  directly  to  the  town.  It  has 
swampy  lands  and  stagnant  waters  back  of  it,  and  near  it  a  sterile 
country  of  pine  woods.  From  these  causes,  though  it  had  been  one  of 
the  earliest  settled  towns  in  the  country,  if  never  become,  under  the 
Spanish  and  French  regime,  more  than  a  military  post.  Under  the 
govommont  of  the  United  States,  it  has  received  a  now  impulse  of  pros- 
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perity.  But  a  few  years  uince,  little  cotton  was  raised  in  the  whole 
oountiy  connected  with  Mobile,  and  none  was  exported  directly  from 
this  place.  It  is  now  a  great  sliipping  port  for  cotton,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  square  ri^cd  vessels  take  their  freight  from  this  city.  There  is 
no  other  port,  perhaps,  in  the  United  States,  of  the  same  size,  that  has  so 
huge  an  amount  of  export.  Afler  New  Orleans  and  Charleston,  it  is  the 
largest  cotton  port  in  the  country.  It  is  enlivened,  too,  by  the  coming 
and  departing  c^many  steam  boats  that  ply  on  the  noble  river  above  the 
oity.  In  addition  to  the  great  number  of  packet  schooners  that  sail 
between  this  place  and  Now  Orlesuis,  somo  by  the  lake,  and  some  by 
the  Mississippi,  there  is  now  a  steam  boot  communication  between  the 
two  cities,  by  the  way  of  lake  Ponchartrain.  Of  course,  except  during 
the  sickly  months,  it  is  a  place  of  great  activity  and  business.  Chiefly 
destroyed  not  long  since  by  a  destructive  fire,  it  has  been  rapidly  and 
bands(»ncly  rebuilt  of  brick.  It  contains  2,000  free  whites,  and  1,500 
slaves  and  free  blacks:  total,  3,500.  Tho  public  buildings  are  a  coait 
faaqse  and  a  jail,  four  churches,  one  for  Roman  Catholics,  one  for  Episco- 
palians, one  for  Presbyterians,  and  ono  for  Methodists.  A  Roman  Cath- 
olic college  is  erecting  at  Spring  Hill,  six  miles  from  the  city.  It  exported^ 
1831,  110,000  bags  of  cotton.  It  has  the  disadvantage  of  a  shalloir 
harbor,  which  is  moreover  growing  shallower  by  the  sand  deposited  by 
tho  rivers.  The  most  fatal  impediment  to  the  advancement  of  this  town^ 
18  its  acknowledged  character  for  sickness.  Advantage  has  been  taken 
of  this  circumstance,  to  commence  the  town  of  Blakely,  on  the  eastern 
and  opposite  side  of  the  Lay,  and  at  ten  miles  distance.  The  site  ia  free 
firom  contiguous  swamps.  It  stands  on  tho  Tcnsa,  the  largest  branch  of 
the  Mobile,  which  yields  deeper  water,  and  has  a  harbor  of  easier  aocen 
than  Mobile.  The  situation  is  open,  high,  and  dry,  and  it  has  cool  and 
limpid  springs  of  water,  ^pd  superior  advantages  of  communication  with 
the  country  by  good  roads.  It  has  improved  considerably,  and  its  founders 
were  sanguine  that  it  would  speedily  eclipse  Mobile.  But  that  ancient 
town  had,  what  is  called  in  the  west  country  phrase,  ^  the  start,'  and  sue- 
tains  its  pre-eminence  as  a  commercial  depot,  notwithstanding  its  frequent 
and  destructive  ravages  from  yellow  fever  and  fires.  Mobile  is  IfiW 
miles  from  Washington,  and  226  S.  from  Tuscaloosa. 

St  Stephens  is  on  tho  Tombigbee,  120  miles  from  Mobile,  and  at  the 
bead  of  schooner  navigation.  It  is  a  considerable  village,  with  stone 
bouses;  but  notwithstanding  a  favorable  position  in  tho  midst  of  a  fine 
country,  wears  the  aspect  of  decay. 

Cahawba  has  been,  until  recently,  the  political  metropolis,  and  is  situ- 
ated at  the  junction  of  the  Cahawba  with  tho  Alabama.  County  courts 
are  beU  here,  and  an  office  for  tho  sale  of  public  lands.    The  ciioiun- 
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stance  of  its  having  been  the  metropolis,  gave  it  a  rapid  growt^.  It  has 
a  considerable  number  of  handsome  buildings,  intermixed,  according  to 
the  common  fashion  of  new  towns,  with  a  great  many  temporary  kg 
buildings.  Florida,  Claiborne,  Dumfries,  Jackson,  O^eeville,  Demopo- 
lis,  and  Columbia  are  incipient,  and  some  of  them,  thriving  villages. 

Tuscaloosa,  at  the  falls  of  the  Black  Warrior,  is  permanently  fixed  aa 
the  political  mctrqK>lis,  and  is  a  town  of  rapid  growth.  Its  situation, 
500  miles  from  Mobile,  is  elevated,  level,  and  beautiful.  It  contains 
2,000  inhabitants.  Many  of  the  buildings  are  of  brick,  and  handsome. 
The  public  builaings  are  a  superb  state  house,  a  court  house  and  jail, 
four  churches,  one  for  Presbyterians,  one  for  E^iscc^mlians,  one  (ot 
Baptists,  and  one  for  Metliodists.  This  town  is  the  seat  of  the  new  and 
haadsomo  buildings  of  Alabama  college.  Beautiful  stone  for  buildings  is 
ftond  in  the  vicinity,  and  mineral  coal  of  the  best  quality  abounds  in  the 
banks  of  the  Black  Warrior.  Salt  works  from  water  recently  discovered 
are  in  successful  operation.    Tuscaloosa  is  658  miles  firom  Washington. 

Montgomery,  the  shire  town  of  the  county  of  that  name,  is  pleasai^ly 
situated  (m  the  west  bank  of  the  Alabama,  opposite  the  Big  Bend,  200 
miles  east  of  Mobile,  and  the  same  distance  west  of  Milledgeville  in 
GecHgia.  The  public  buildings  are  a  court  house  and  jail,  one  church 
fixr  Presbyterians,  and  one  for  Methodists,  and  a  theatre.  It  contains 
SOO'inhabitants.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile  soil,  rapidly  settling  with 
liofa  planters,  chiefly  from  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  and  promises  to 
beeome  a  place  of  much  commercial  importance.  Washington,  Selma, 
and  Claiborne,  and  other  towns  on  the  Alabama,  are  inctmsiderable  vil- 
lages. Thirty  miles  higher,  on  the  same  river,  is  Kelleysville,  a  thriving 
village.  Eagleville  is  principally  inhabited  by  French  emigrants,  who 
calculated  to  cultivate  the  olive  and  the  vine.  Montgomery  is  859  miles 
firam  Washington,  and  119  from  Tuscaloosa.  * . 

The  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Tennessee  has  a  very  different 
oosfbrmation,  as  the  river  communicates  by  a  long  and  circuitous  route  with 
the  Mississippi  and  New  Orleans.  Hiis  valley  has  a  number  of  large 
and  flourishing  villages  of  its  own.  The  largest  of  these  is  Huntsville, 
a  handsome  and  thriving  town,  situated  ten  or  fifteen  mOes  north  of  the 
Tennessee,  and  fifly  from  the  Muscle  Shoals.  The  coontiy  about  it  is 
extremely  fertile.  It  is  principally  built  of  brick,  with  some  spacioua 
and  very  handsome  buildings,  a  Presbyterian  church,  a  Baptist  and  two 
Bfethodist  places  of  worship,  a  handsome  court  house,  and  other  puUic 
buildings.  One  of  those  large  and  beautiful  springs  that  are  so  oommon 
in  this  region,  furnishes  the  town  with  water  by  machinery  put  in  motion 
by  its  own  current. 

Florence  is  the  next  town  in  point  of  siaso,  and  in  a  commercial  view. 
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important  than  the  other.  It  is  situated  on  the  nortli  side  of  the 
Tennesaee,  at  the  foot  oi  the  Muscle  SIkmiIs.  When  the  river  is  in  a 
good  stage  of  water,  steam  hoats  of  the  largest  size  can  come  up  to  this 
place.  It  has  in  this  way  a  great  and  increasing  intercourse  with  New 
Orleans.  It  has  ahout  1,400  inhabitants,  a  very  handsome  court  housei 
and  a  hotel  in  city  st^'le.    It  has  also  a  Presbyterian  church. 

Tuscumbia  is  the  next  place  in  size  and  importance.  It  is  situated 
oo  the  south  side  of  the  river  near  a  mile  from  its  banks,  and  five  miles 
from  Florence.  It  has  several  handsome  buildings,  and  1,000  inhabi- 
tants.   Ruaselville  is  also  a  new  town  of  some  importance. 

A  considerable  degree  of  munificence  has  been  manifested  by  the 
people  of  this  state  in  their  appropriations  for  schools,  roads,  bridges, 
canals,  and  other  worics  of  public  utility.  An  appropriation  of  5  per  cent 
of  the  net  proceeds  of  all  the  public  lands  in  the  state  has  been  provided 
for  these  objects.  A  rail  road  has  been  commenced  at  TuscumUa, 
which  is  intended  to  connect  with  some  point  of  the  Tennessee  above 
Muscle  Shoals;  and  a  convention  recently  called  to  deliberate  upon 
internal  improvements  expedient  for  the  state,  have  recommended  a  nul 
road  or  canal  communication  between  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee  and 
the  navigable  waters  of  North  Carolina.  General  Jackson's  military 
road  between  lake  Ponchartrain  and  Florence  in  this  state,  runs  almost 
in  a  right  line  930  miles.  If  fully  completed  and  kept  in  good  repair,  it 
would  be  of  the  greatest  national  utility.  There  are  two  or  three  canab 
in  oxitemplation.  There  is  no  point  where  one  seems  to  be  more  called 
for,  than  between  the  waters  of  the  Tennessee  and  Alabama. 

County  Toum9,  Washington,  Centreville,  Bluntsville,  GreenviUe, 
Clarksville,  Sparta,  Fayette,  Erie,  Columbia,  Bollfonte,  Elkton,  Moulton, 
Athens,  Lowndes,  Linden,  Pikevillc,  Somerville,  Pickensville,  Pike, 
Ashvillc,  Shelbyville,  Walker,  Washington,  Canton. 

Constitution  and  Laws,  They  have  the  o(»nmon  features  of  those  of 
the  other  states.  The  legislative  body  is  styled  ^  the  Assembly.*  The 
senators  arc  elected  for  a  triennial,  and  the  representatives  for  an  annual 
tern.  Tlie  governor  serves  two  years,  and  is  eligible  only  four  yean 
oQt  of  six.  The  judiciary  consists  of  a  supreme  and  circuit  court,  together 
with  subordinate  courts  appointed  by  the  legislature.  The  judges  are 
appointed  by  the  legislature,  and  hold  their  ofiices  during  good  behavior. 
All  persons  over  twenty-one  years  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  are 
electors. 
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This  state  ia  not  far  from  300  miles  in  average  length,  and  160  ui 
average,  breadth.  Between  30^  and  34^  N.  latitude;  and  11^  and  14^ 
W.  Icmgitude  from  Washington.  It  contains  28,000,000  acres.  Bounded 
on  the  north  by  Tennessee ;  east  by  Alabama ;  south  by  the  gulf  of  Max- 
ieo  and  Louisiana;  west  by  Louisiana  and  the  Mississippi. 

CIVIL  DIVISIONS. 

Names  of  the  Cotmties.  Adams,  Natchez,  cityy,  Amite,  Claiborne, 
Copiah,  Covington,  Franklin,  Greene,  Hancock,  Hinds,  Jackson,  Jeffer- 
son, Jones,  Lawrence,  Lowndes,  Madison,  Marion,  Monroe,  Perry,  Pike, 
]ftankin,  Simpson,  Warren,  Washington,  Wayne,  Wilkinson,  Yazoo. 

PoptdaHan.    Free  whites,  42,176.    Slaves,  32,814.    Total,  74,990. 

Face  of  the  Country,  There  are  a  number  of  distinct  ranges  of  hills 
of  moderate  elevation  in  this  state,  beside  a  singular  succession  of  emi- 
nences that  show  conspicuously  in  descending  the  Mississippi.  Some  of 
the  bases  of  those  hills  are  washed  by  this  river.  They  are  the  Walnut 
Hills,  Grand  Gulf,  Natchez,  Whito  Cliffs,  and  Loftus^  Heights.  In  other 
places  they  appear  near  the  river,  or  in  the  distance,  as  at  Petit  Gulf,  Villa 
Ghyofla,  and  Pine  Ridge.  Two  of  these  ranges  divide  the  state  neaj^ly 
in  its  whole  extent,  and  separate  it  into  sectional  divisicms.  In  advancing 
fiom  the  bottoms  of  the  Mississippi,  there  is  every  where,  at  a  greater 
or  less  distance  finom  the  river,  an  appearance  of  blu£Q9,  which,  when 
mounted,  spread  out  into  a  kind  of  table  surface,  waving  pleasantly;  but 
in  many  instances,  the  richest  table  lands  havo  precipitous  benches, 
which  expose  the  land  to  what  is  technical ly  called  by  the  agriculturalists, 
<  washing.'  This  is  a  misfortune  to  which  the  richest  lands  in  this  stat* 
are  most  subjected. 

Pine  Ridge  is  a  singular  elevation.  It  approaches  within  a  mile  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  is  a  high  belt  of  pine  land,  like  an  island,  in  the 
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midil  of  surrounding  rich  land,  timbered  with  hard  woode.  We  know  of 
DO  pine  80  near  tho  Mississippi,  except  in  one  placo  in  the  county  of 
Chpe  Girardeau  in  Missouri,  for  a  distance  of  1,700  miles.  In  tho  north- 
ern section  of  the  state,  inhabited  by  the  Chcrokees  and  Chactaws,  the 
land  rises  into  regular  and  pleasant  undulations.  Tho  soil  is  deep,  black, 
and  rich,  presenting,  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  singular  appearance  of  hills 
covered  with  high  cane  brako.  From  their  precipitous  character,  these 
fertile  and  pleasant  hills  are  subject  to  the  general  inconvenience  of 
washing.  The  country  inhabited  by  the  Chiekasaws,  north-west  of  tho 
Yazoo,  is  also  of  a  surfaco  charmingly  variegated  with  swells  and  vallies 
of  great  fertility,  and  abounding  in  fine  springs. 

The  White  Cliffs  are  just  below  Catharine^s  creek.  Loflus^  Heights 
are  a  few  miles  lower  on  the  river.  They  are  150  feet  high.  In  the 
atrata  of  this  hill  are  seen  the  last  stones  that  are  discovered  on  descend- 
ing the  Mississippi.  They  are  visible  only  in  low  stages  of  water.  They 
are  of  the  class  commonly  called  breccia^  cemented  with  pebbles  and 
other  matters  into  a  mass,  apparently  of  recent  formation.  There  is 
probably  no  state  in  the  union,  and  few  countries  in  the  world,  of  a  more 
pleasantly  diversified  surface,  more  happily  distributed  into  hills  and 
vallies,  than  the  surface  of  this  state. 

Rhers.  The  Mississippi  washes  the  western  shore  of  this  state  for  a 
distance,  following  its  meanders,  of  nearly  seven  hundred  miles.  The 
rig^t  line  oithe  Mississippi  shore  is  less  than  half  that  distance.  Bat 
the  river  is  here  remarkably  circuitous,  oAcn  curving  round  seven  or 
ei^  leagues,  and  almost  returning  back  on  its  course.  The  greater 
part  of  this  long  line  of  river  coast,  unfortunately,  is  inundated  swamp, 
very  thinly  inhabited,  except  by  wood  cutters  for  the  stoam  boats,  and 
seldom  seen  by  any  other  than  people  travelling  on  the  river.  Thero  is 
here  and  there  a  position  so  high  as  to  be  capable  of  being  occupied  as 
a  plantation.  But  these  uncommon  elevations  soon  slope  back  to  the 
cypress  swamps. 

The  Yazoo  is  the  most  considerable  river  whoso  course  is  wholly  in 
this  state.  It  rises  in  the  Chickasaw  country,  in  latitude  34^  2S',  near 
the  limits  of  Tennessee,  and  its  head  waters  almost  communicate  with 
those  of  Tombigbee.  From  its  source  it  nms  a  north-west  course,  re- 
ceiving the  Busha  Yalo,  the  Tallahatchee,  Lappataba,  Buffalo  creek,  and 
a  number  of  less  considerable  streams,  and  by  a  mouth  one  hundred 
yards  wide,  falls  into  tho  Mississippi  twelve  miles  above  the  Walnut 
Hills.  Its  course  is  through  a  liigh,  pleasant,  and  salubrious  country, 
chiefly,  however,  claimed  and  inhabited  by  Indians.  They  inhabit  the 
country  by  the  course  of  the  river,  one  hundred  and  fifly  miles  from  its 
mouth.    It  is  generally  boatable  by  large  boats  fifly  miles,  and  in  the 
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higher  stages  of  the  water,  to  the  Busha  Talo,  the  missionaiy  Matka. 
There  is  fine  building  stone  on  this  river,  in  positions  ftivorable  for  oon- 
Toyance  to  New  Orleans,  being  the  nearest  to  that  city  of  any  on  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  'backed  up,^  as  the  phrase  is,  by  the 
Bfississippi,  in  high  stages  of  water,  or  inundated  by  its  own  rite  for  a 
number  of  miles  from  its  mouth.  Twelve  miles  above  its  mouth  are  the 
Yazoo  Hills,  and  four  miles  higher,  the  site  of  f<nrt  St.  Peter,  where  was 
an  ancient  French  settlement,  destroyed  in  1729  by  the  Tazoo  IndianB, 
a  nation  which,  in  its  turn,  has  long  since  been  extinct.  On  this  river 
and  the  country  which  it  waters,  was  the  scene  of  the  famous  Tasoo 
speculation,  which  will  be  long  and  bitterly  remembered  by  certain 
unfortunate  speculators;  and  forgotten  as  soon  as  may  be,  by  certain 
corporate  bodies  concerned  in  the  sale.  Big  Black  or  Lousa  Ghitto, 
forty  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  enters  the  Mississippi  just  above  the  Grrand 
Gulf.  Measuring  its  meanders,  it  has  a  course  of  two  hundred  miles. 
It  rises  between  the  head  waters  of  the  Yazoo  and  Peari  rivers,  and 
interlocks  with  the  beatable  waters  of  the  latter  stream.  It  is  navigable, 
in  moderate  stages  of  the  water,  fifty  miles.  The  hills  of  this  rivor 
approach  near  the  Mississippi.  At  some  distance  up  this  river,  where 
the  high  lands  appear  upon  both  sides,  some  New  England  adventurers, 
headed  by  General  Putnam,  selected  a  place  for  a  town.  It  was  in 
1773,  when  this  region  was  supposed  to  appertain  to  WeM  Florida.  The 
soil  is  fine  and  the  situation  eligible.  There  is  stone  for  building,  and 
the  place  seems  to  have  been  judiciously  selected.  Homochitto  is  a 
large  stream,  having  half  the  comparative  length  of  Big  Kack.  It 
meanders  in  a  south-west  course  to  the  Mississippi.  It  is  formed  by  two 
principal  forks.  A  few  miles  before  it  enters  the  Mississippi,  it  passes 
dirough  a  lake.  It  traverses  a  fertile  and  well  settled  country  of  opulent 
planters.  Like  the  Yazoo,  it  is  inundated  for  a  long  distance  above  its 
mouth. 

Bayou  Pierre,  Cole's  creek,  Fairchild's  creek,  and  St.  Catharine's 
creek,  enter  the  Mississippi  in  succession  below  Big  Black.  Hiey  have 
short  courses,  but  generally  a  fine  soil  adjacent  to  their  waters.  On 
Bayou  Pierre  is  the  important  settlement  and  village  of  GKbson  Port 
Bufialo  creek  enters  the  Mississippi  a  little  above  the  heights  of  fort 
Adams.  Hero  at  I^oflus'  Heights,  commences  a  chain  of  hills  which 
stretches  nortli-costwardly  from  the  Mississippi,  and  separates  the  waters 
of  Bogue  Chitto  and  Amite  from  those  of  Homochitto  and  Buffiilo.  On 
the  soutlicm  side  of  these  ridges,  the  waters  flow  into  the  Amite  and  lake 
Ponchartrain,  and  on  the  northern,  into  the  Mississippi. 

The  Amite  meanders  from  its  source  in  these  hills  to  the  Ibberville  or 
Bayou  Maushac,  an  efilux  of  the  Mississippi.    The  Amite  unites  with 
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thk  Btyoa  forty  miles  above  lake  Maurcpas.  llie  Ainite  traverses  a 
pleannt,  productive^  and  well  settled  country,  generally  timbered  with 
haid  woods,  and  having  fine  springs. 

Pearl  river  is,  next  to  the  Yazoo,  the  most  important  river  that  has  its 
whole  course  in  this  state.  It  rises  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  state^ 
between  the  two  parallel  ranges  of  hills  that  divide  it  into  sections.  A 
nmnber  of  branches  unite  to  form  the  main  river,  which  is  afterwards 
inoieased  by  the  Chunka  and  other  streams.  It  passes  by  Monticello 
and  Jackson^  and  through  a  country  generally  fertile,  healthy,  and  pleas-, 
ant,  until  it  touches  the  eastern  boundary  of  Louisiana,  after  which,  it 
receives  the  Bqgue  Lousa  and  Bogue  Chitto,  and  thence,  running  between 
thifl  state  and  Louisiana,  it  enters  the  rigolets  between  lake  Ponchartrain 
and  Boigne.  The  lands  watered  are  for  the  most  part  fertile,  thou^  it 
aometiniea  traverses  the  sterile  region  of  pino  woods.  Some  legislative 
eflSiEts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  navigation  of  this  stream,  which 
derives  inqxnrtanco  from  its  being  ono  of  tho  chief  points  of  communica- 
tion between  this  state  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Pascagoula  rises  in 
latitude  33°,  and  preserves  a  course  parallel  to  tho  Tombigbee.  It  has 
a  length  of  250  miles.  Vessels  of  considerable  draught  ascend  it  to  Leaf 
liver.  It  receives  in  its  course  a  great  number  of  tributary  streams,  of 
which,  Chickasaw,  Leaf,  Dog,  and  Tacothamba  ore  the  principal.  It 
has  some  fertile  alluvions  and  hammock  lands;  but  traverses,  for  the 
most  part,  a  region  of  pine  country,  sterile,  but  well  watered,  healthy, 
and  afibrding  in  its  timber  and  its  conveniences  for  navigation,  a  com- 
pensation for  its  want  of  fertility.  At  its  mouth  it  broadens  into  an  open 
bay,  on  which,  at  the  town  of  its  own  name,  is  a  retreat  of  resort  for  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Orleans,  during  the  sickly  months. 

blonds.  Those  of  the  Mississippi  are  low  and  inundated.  The 
islands  in  the  gulf,  within  six  leagues  of  tho  firont  of  the  state,  belong  ti> 
it.  They  are  eight  or  nine  in  number,  of  which  Ship  and  Horn  islands 
are  the  chief.    They  are  generally  sterile  and  covered  with  pines  and 

CMmaie,  This  state,  excepting  a  small  tract  which  fronts  upon  the 
gulf,  constitutes  a  belt,  lying  between  the  wheat  and  the  sugar  cane 
regions;  in  other  words,  the  climate  appropriate  to  cotton.  This  is  the 
region  where,  in  the  humid  places,  the  l<Mig  moss  is  seen  attaching  itself 
to  the  tree.  The  latanier  or  palmetto,  in  the  brightness  of  its  wintw 
verdure^  gives  tropical  features  to  the  landscape.  Alligators  are  seen  in 
the  stagnant  waters.  The  family  of  laurels  begins  to  be  more  numerous, 
and  the  laurel  magnolia  shows  itself  among  them.  Southern  shrubs 
and  flowers,  to  one  coming  from  the  north,  present  the  aspect  g[  a  new 
climate.    It  is  unfortunate  for  this  citato,  that  its  western  front,  bordering 
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on  the  Mississippi,  is  so  much  exposed  to  inundation;  and  thai  from  the 
some  circumstance,  most  of  the  streams  that  enter  the  Mississippi^  are 
uninhabitable  for  some  distance  from  their  mouth.  At  present,  in  de- 
scending the  river,  the  traveller  looks  in  vain,  along  this  very  extended 
fronts  for  the  palpable  evidence  of  the  opulence  for  which  this  state  is  so 
deservedly  celebrated.  He  sees  a  few  singular  blufis  rising  in  succes- 
sion, sometimes  at  long  intervals,  from  a  dreary  wilderness  of  inundated 
swamp.  The  river  on  this  front  having  much  higher  inundations  than 
lower  down,  it  may  be  long  before  the  people  here  will  levee  the  rich 
alluvions  as  they  have  done  in  the  state  below.  But  when  it  ia  done,  an 
inunense  body  of  the  most  fertile  soil  will  be  redeemed  from  inundation; 
and  the  state  wii]  gain  as  much  in  salubrity  as  in  opulence.  £ven  as  it 
is,  the  greater  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  state  is  waving  hills,  and  the 
whole  amount  of  inundated  lands  is  less  than  in  either  of  the  other  south- 
em  divisions  of  this  valley. 

Compared  with  Louisiana,  its  waters  have  the  samo  fishes,  and  in 
winter  and  spring,  the  same  varieties  of  water  fowls  and  birds  of  beautiful 
plumage  and  song;  and  its  forests  and  prairies— ^or  this  state,  too,  has  its 
prairies — ^the  same  varieties  of  trees  and  flowering  shrubs  and  plants, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  as  that  state,  and  they  will  be  described  under 
the  head  of  that  state.  In  health,  it  has  decidedly  the  advantage.  In 
dmt  state,  most  of  tlie  planters  cultivate  die  deep  river  and  bayou  allu- 
vions, and  stagnant  waters  are  more  abundant.  In  this  state,  where  the 
planters  are  fixed  remote  from  stagnant  waters,  which  in  such  a  southern 
climate  must  always  be  more  or  less  destructive  to  health,  and  have  access 
to  pure  spring  water,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  United  States, 
where  the  inhabitants  enjoy  better  health.  The  summers,  indeed,  are 
hmg,  and  the  heat  sustained  and  sometimes  intense;  and  during  the  last 
of  summer  and  first  of  autumn,  the  people  in  the  healthy  districts  are 
subject  to  bilious  attacks,  sometimes  slightly,  and  sometimes  severe.  But 
in  return,  they  are  in  a  great  measure  free  from  pulmonary  and  cataiiital 
affections,  which  are  so  common  and  fatal  in  the  more  northern  regions 
of  the  United  States.  From  the  centre  of  this  state  to  its  southern  firont, 
its  climate  compares  pretty  accurately  with  that  of  south  Alabama, 
Georgia,  the  northern  belt  of  Florida,  and  Louisiana.  From  October  to 
June,  no  climate  can  be  more  delightful.  It  has,  indeed,  in  wintw,  a 
mariced  advantage  over  tliat  of  the  regions  just  mentioned.  It  is  some- 
what less  subject  to  the  frequent  and  drenching  rains  of  Florida  and  Lou- 
isiana. The  people  in  general  are  healthy,  and  in  travelling  through  the 
state,  we  see  countenances  tanned  and  browned  by  firequent  eiqxisure  to 
a  southern  sun;  but,  at  the  same  time,  indicating  vigorous  and  cheerful 
health. 
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iaiUma.  The  principal  tribes  in  this  state  are  the  Chactaws  aiMl 
Chickasaws.  The  numbers  of  the  former  tribe  are  rated  at  20,000,  and 
the  latter  at  nearly  4r,000.  They  are  at  present  in  a  semi-savage  statey 
and  exhibit  the  interesting  spectacle  of  a  people  intermediate  between 
the  hunter^s  and  the  civilized  state.  A  curious  compound  of  chaxaoter 
resohs  from  this  order  of  things.  Most  of  their  ancient  instincts  and 
Imbita  may  still  be  traced  amidst  the  changes,  introduced  by  agriculture 
and  municipal  regulations.  Many  of  them  have  good  houses,  slavey 
encloeures,  and  cattle.  Hiey  have  plou^is,  looms,  and  blacksmiths'  shops 
in  qperatko,  and  are'  beginning  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  coarser 
mechanic  arts.  They  have  also  commenced  the  adoption  of  our  lawa 
and  modes  of  judicature.  An  Indian  denominated  squire  and  judge,  be- 
oomes  at  once  an  important  perscmage,  and  these  titles  answer  instead  of 
a  cocked  hat,  a  rod  coat,  and  a  medal.  The  different  religious  denonoi- 
natioiis  in  the  United  States,  have  made  a  great  and  persevering  efibrt 
to  convey  to  them  the  blessings  of  education  and  Christianity.  The 
principal  missionary  station,  under  the  patronage  of  the  American  board 
for  foreign  missions,  in  this  state,  is  at  Elliot,  on  the  Yalo  Busha  creek^ 
Ibrty  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Yazoo,  and  one  hundred  and  finiy 
live  from  the  Walnut  Hills,  on  the  Mississippi.  There  are  a  number -of 
eubordinate  stations  connected  with  this  principal  one.  Each  stat^  con- 
stitutes a  kind  of  religious  family  within  itself,  and  has  its  minister,  in- 
structors, male  and  female,  its  farmer,  or  agricultural  overseer,'  and  its 
chief  artizans.  They  arc  all  supposed  to  be  religious  characters.  Scbods 
for  the  reception  of  Indian  pupils,  constitute  a  main  part  of  their  plaQ; 
and,  on  the  wisest  premises,  they  calculate,  by  showing  in  their  own 
society  and  example  the  influence  of  christian  order  and  discipline,  and 
by  sedulous  instruction  of  children,  to  communicate  education  and  the 
rudiments  of  Christianity  at  the  same  time,  by  precept  and  example ;  and 
by  showing  in  (heir  own  well  cultivated  fields,  the  best  modes  of  agiH 
culture,  and  by  training  their  youthful  pupils  in  the  labors  of  the  5Mf 
at  once  to  inspire  them  with  the  requisite  patience,  industry,  and  love  of 
agriculture,  to  qualify  them  for  commencing  a  new  and  agricultural  lifb. 
They  witness  a  growing  attention  of  the  Indians  to  the  municipal  and 
christian  modes  of  life  in  the  increased  number  of  their  pupils,  which, 
from  the  last  reports,  appear  to  be  very  considerable.  They  have  large 
fields,  good  houses,  mechanic  shops,  regular  worship;  and  the  praises  of 
God  and  the  Redeemer,  in  the  sweet  and  cultivated  strains  of  churdi 
music,  resound  in  these  ancient  forests,  instead  of  the  war  and  death-song 
of  the  savages.  The  plan  and  the  whole  system  are  entirely  novel  in 
die  annals  of  christian  exortion.  It  is  a  kind  of  protestant  monastic 
estahliflhment,  with  modifications  suited  to  the  more  practkal  views  of 
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that  church,  and  constitutes  a  most  interesting  and  striking  feature  in 
the  missionary  exertions  of  the  present  day.  All  good  minds  must  be 
dii^>06ed  to  wish  them  every  degree  of  success.  They  have  a  fine  coun- 
try, fertile  soil,  hills,  springs,  prairies,  copses,  beautiful  scenery,  and  a 
mild  climate,  which  has  hitherto  proved  as  salubrious  as  they  could  have 
anticipated ;  and  their  prospects  for  the  future  are  encouraging.  They 
are,  to  a  certain  degree,  patronised  and  aided  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States. 

AgricuUure  and  Pursuits  of  the  People.  All  the  kinds  of  grains, 
firuits,  and  vegetables,  that  can  be  cultivated  in  Alabama,  can  also  be 
grown  here.  The  sugar  cane  has  hitherto  been  attempted  only  on  its 
southern  frontier.  The  sweet  orange  is  raised  on  the  loii%r  waters  of 
P^LScagoula  and  Pearl  rivers.  The  live  oak,  too,  is  only  seen  in  this  part 
of  the  state.  In  the  middle  regions,  figs,  grapes  of  all  sorts,  tobacco^ 
maize,  sweet  potatoes,  rice,  indigo,  squashes,  melons,  plums,  peaches, 
and  various  other  vegetables  and  fruits  come  to  full  perfection.  The 
castcnr  bean,'QriMi2ma  christi,  and  tlio  benne  plant' are  sometimes  raised. 
In  the  high  and  midland  regions,  it  is  affirmed  thiut  apples  and  pears 
arrive  at  tolerable  perfection.  This  state,  being  on  the  southern  verge  of 
the  medial  climate,  is  a  country  where  a  great  variety  of  the  articles  of 
the  north  and  the  south  may  be  expected  to  come  to  maturity. 

Cotton  is  the  grand  staple,  and  grows  in  perfection  in  all  parts  of  the 
state.  It  is,  periiaps,  too  exclusively  the  object  of  thought,  attention,  and 
cultivation.  In  the  early  part  of  the  season,  the  conversatioa  turns  upon 
the  point,  how  the  crop  stands;  that  is,  whether  it  has  germinated,  and 
remained  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  state?  The  next  object  of  anxiety 
is,  whether  it  takes,  as  the  phrase  is,  <  the  rot;^  then  about  the  &v(Mnible- 
ness  of  the  season  for  picking;  tlien  the  state  of  the  gins,  and  the  amount 
bailed.  The  last  and  most  interesting  of  all  is  the  price  it  is  likely  to 
bear.  In  the  halcyon  days,  when  cotton  brought  twenty^ight  and  thirty 
cents  per  pound,  there  were  planters  who  had  thirty  and  forty  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  as  the  income  of  their  crop.  In  those  times,  some  of  the 
planters  secured  independent  fortunes,  and  many  of  them  became  affluent 
Even  at  the  present  very  reduced  prices,  no  planters  in  the  United  States 
have  better  incomes  in  proportion  to  their  capital  and  hands,  than  those 
of  this  state.  Hie  number  of  woridng  hands  on  a  plantaticm  varies  from 
twenty  to  two  hundred.  It  is  but  recently  that  the  inhabitants  have  been 
much  in  the  habit  of  travelling  out  of  their  own  state.  They  are,  for 
(he  most  part,  a  plain,  simple,  industrious,  hospitable,  and  respectable 
people,  accustomed  to  a  retired  life  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  They 
are  generally  and  honorably,  with  some  few  exceptions,  kind  and  indul- 
gent masters  to  their  slaves.    A  few  who  have  acquired  fortunes  without 
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nmch  previous  education  or  refinement,  and  measuring  their  own  know* 
le^gBi  acquirements,  and  importance  only  by  tlieir  intercourse  with  their 
slftTeSy  are  astonished  when  they  go  abroad,  to  find  that  there  are  other 
requisites,  in  order  to  be  sought  after  and  introduced  into  the  best  circtes, 
tfiftn  the  possession  of  money  and  slaves. 

AUeniion  to  Schools,  Religion,  ^c.  The  same  appropriations  for  pub- 
lic works,  and  for  education,  are  made  in  this  state  as  in  Alabama.  The 
benefits  of  a^commcm  school  education  are  not  so  extensively  enjoyed. m 
any  of  the  southern  states  of  this  valley,  as  could  be  wished.  The 
whole  business  is  generally  managed  by  subscription  and  voluntary  asao* 
ciation.  Where  this  is  the  case,  and  where  there  is  no  direct  interference 
of  the  legislature,  to  compel  the  people  to  educate  their  children,  many 
of  the  reckless  and  inconsiderate  will  sufifer  them  to  grow  up  without 
any  education.  There  are  ample  public  funds  for  the  endowment  of 
schools ;  and  there  is  a  growing  sense  of  the  importance  of  schools,  oo 
the  public  mind.  A  seminary,  entitled  ^Jefferson  college,^  is  incorpo- 
rated at  Washington,  near  Natchez.  It  ranks  with  the  academies  of  the 
Atlantic  country.  Another  institution,  called  €  college,  is  incorporated 
at  Shieldsborough;  and  there  are  flourishing  public  schools  at  Natches, 
Woodville,  and  Monticello. 

CongtituHon,    In  every  principal  feature  the  same  as  that  of  Alabama. 

Chief  Towns,  Monticello^  the  capital  of  Lawrence  county,  and  re- 
cently of  the  state,  is  a  pleasant  and  flourishing  village,  on  the  west  bank 
of  Pearl  river.  Gibson  Port,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  Bayou  Pierre, 
is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  country,  and  is  a  village  of  considera- 
ble importance.  Greenville,  Woodville,  and  Winchester  are  flourishing 
villages.  Shieldsborough  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the.bay  of  St 
Louis.  It  is  swept  by  the  cool  breezes  of  the  gulf,  and  though  it  has  ntt 
always  been  exempt  firom  the  ravages  of  yellow  fever,  is  a  fisuned  resoart 
fat  the  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans  during  the  sickly  months. 

Jackson,  near  the  head  of  Pearl  river,  and  on  a  site  lately  acquired 
from  the  Chactaw  Indians,  has  been  selected  as  the  permanent  seat  of 
government  for  the  state.     It  is  a  central,  healthy  and  pleasant  positioo, 
and  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the  political  metropolis,  will  aooo 
cause  it  to  become  a  place  of  importance. 

Wanrenton,  below  the  Walnut  Hills,  is  a  considerable  village  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  from  which  ore  exported  large  quantities  of  cot- 
ton. Vicksbuigh,  just  below  the  commencement  of  the  Walnut  Hillsi  is 
one  of  the  many  towns  in  the  western  country  which  have  been  the 
growth  of  but  a  few  years.  It  is  not  more  than  five  or  six  years  old, 
aad  it  is  now  a  considerable  village,  with  a  number  of  stcnres,  lawyers, 
and  physicians.    It  has  a  printing  press  and  a  journal.    Many  boats  aie 
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always  lying  in  the  liarbor,  and  it  sends  oflf  a  great  amount  of  ootton. 
Steam  boats  regularly  ply  between  this  place  and  New  Orleans.  It  ia  a 
most  singular  positicm  for  a  town,  on  the  shelving  declivity  of  high  hiUs, 
and  the  houses  are  scattered  in  groups  on  the  terraces. 

Natchez  is  by  far  the  largest  town  in  t^e  state,  and  is  incorporated  as 
a  city.  It  is  romantically  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
on  a  very  high  bluff,  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles  above  New  Orleans. 
The  river  business  is  transacted  at  the  division  of  tl^p  town  which  is 
called  ^  under  tlie  hill,'  a  repulsive  place,  and  unhappily,  but  too  often 
the  resort  of  all  that  is  vile  from  the  upper  and  lower  country.  Ghreat 
numbers  of  boats  are  always  lying  here,  and  the  place  is  filled  with 
boatmen,  mulattos,  houses  of  ill  fame  and  their  wretched  tenants,  in  short, 
die  refuse  of  the  human  race.  There  arc,  however,  very  respectable 
merchants  resident  ^yider  the  hill.'  The  upper  town  is  situated  on  the 
summit  of  a  bluff,  three  hundred  feet  above  the  conmxm  level  of  the 
river,  from  which  there  is  a  prospect  of  the  cultivated  maigin  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, in  Concordia  on  the  opposite  shore;  and  the  eye  traverses  the 
boundless  and  level  surfaces  of  the  cypress  swamps  beyond.  On  the 
the  eastern  side,  the  country  is  waving,  rich,  and  beautiful ;  the  eminen- 
ces presenting  open  woods,  covered  with  grape  vines,  and  here  and  there 
neat  country  houses.  The  town  itself  is  quiet;  the  streets  broad;  some 
of  the  public  buildings  handsome ;  and  the  whde  has  the  appearance  of 
comfort  and  opulence.  It  is  the  principal  town  in  this  region  for  the 
diipment  of  cotton,  with  bales  of  which,  at  the  proper  season  of  the  year, 
the  streets  are  almost  barricaded.  Some  opulent  planters  reside  here, 
and  there  is  a  respectable  and  polished  society.  The  physicians^  cLnd 
lawyers  are  distinguished  in  their  profession,  and  there  is  no  inconsidera- 
bte  attention  to  literature.  A  very  numerous  population  from  the  con- 
tiguous country  makes  its  purchases  here,  and  it  is  a  place  of  great  trade 
for  its  size.  The  people  are  noted  for  opulence  and  hospitality.  From 
die  heights  in  this  city,  they  show  you  the  site  of  fort  Rosalie,  the  scene 
of  the  wild,  but  splendid  and  afiecting  romance  of  Attala.  There  is  a 
Presbyterian,  an  Episcopal,  a  Roman  Catholic,  a  Baptist,  and  Methodist 
church  here,  and  the  peq>le  show  a  great,  and  for  the  southern  country, 
an  uncommon  attention  to  the  ordinances  of  worship  and  religion.  The 
court  house  makes  a  respectable  appearance.  Notwithstanding  the 
cleanliness,  elcvaticMi,  and  apparent  purity  of  the  atmosphere  of  this 
town,  it  lias  been  often  visited  with  yellow  fever.  To  this  circumstance 
it  is  undoubtedly  owing,  that  its  population  does  not  advance  as  might  be 
expected  from  its  beautiful  position.  It  contains  not  far  from  3,000  in- 
habitants. Steam  bor.ts  are  constantly  coming  to  this  place  or  departing 
fnm  it;  and  the  arriving  and  departing  gun  is  heard  at  all  hours  of  the 
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day  tod  of  die  night;  and  as  they  arc  seen  sweeping  along  the  majestic 
ri?er,  they  add  greatly  to  tho  grandeur  and  interest  of  the  scenery  c^  this 
town. 

Washington  is  a  pleasant  and  healthy  village,  five  miles  in  the  interior 
fitxn  Natchez,  and  is  a  resort  as  a  place  of  retirement  from  that  town 
when  sickly.  It  is  the  seat  of  Jefferson  college,  which  is  an  institutioo 
widi  considerable  endowment,  and  mider  its  present  respectable  teachen 
promises  to  become  a  seminary  of  importance. 

IRstory,  The  greater  part  of  this  state  was  originally  occupied  by 
the  ChactawB  and  other  India^.  Their  title  has  been  chiefly  extinguished 
by  purchased  cessions  of  lands.  The  state,  by  a  recent  enactment,  baa 
extendedjita  political  jurisdiction  over  them,  and  declared  them  subject 
to  itslaws. 

Mississippi  was  admitted  into  tho  union  in  1817.  By  a  recent  enact- 
ment it  has  abolished  a  former  law  which  prohibited  the  location  of  a 
branch  bank  of  the  United  States  in  this  state.  Near  Natchez  were  the 
central  villages  of  tho  interesting  nation  of  Natchez  Indians,  now  extinct 
Question  about  the  territorial  right  to  this  region,  was  long  the  apple  of 
discord  between  the  Spanish  and  French,  the  Spanish  and  English,  and 
between  the  government  of  the  former  and  that  of  the  United  States* 
Alabama  was  recently  taken  from  it. 
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LsNGTH,  340  miles.  Breadth,  210;  containing  48,220  square  miles. 
Between  2^  and  3^^  SO'  N.  latitude,  and  12^  and  17^  3'  W.  l<mgitude. 
Bounded  east  by  Mississippi  state,  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  by  the 
rhrer  Mississippi  from  31^  to  33^,  and  thence  by  the  parallel  of  3P  to 
P^arl  river;  thence  by  that  stream  to  its  mouth;  south  by  the  gulf  of 
Mexico;  west  by  the  river  Sabine,  which  separates  it  fir<»n  the  Mexican 
States,  and  following  that  river  to  the  parallel  of  32^,  thence  due  north 
flb  33^,  thence  due  east  to  the  Mississippi. 

CIVIL  DIVISIONS. 

Names  ofAe  Parishesy  ^.  Ascension,  (parish,)  Assumptioii,  (do.) 
Avoyelles,  (do.)  Baton  Rouge,  east,  (do.)  Baton  Rouge,  west,  (do.) 
Claiborne,  (do.)  Concordia,  (do.)  Ibberville,  (do.)  Lafourche,  interior^ 
(do.)  Natchiotoches,  (do.)  New  Orleans,  (city,)  New  Orleans,  (pariah,) 
Catahoula,  (do.)  Opelousas,  (county,)  Plaquemine,  (parish,)  Point  Cou- 
pee, (county,)  Rapides,  (parish,)  St.  Bernard,  (do.)  St.  Charles,  (do.)  St. 
Helena,  (do.)  St.  James,  (do.)  St.  John  Baptiste,  (do.)  St.  Tammany,  (do.) 
Washington,  (do.)  Washita,  (do.) 

PapidaHon,  hy  the  Census  of  1830.  Free  whites,  89,191.  Slaves, 
109,631.  Total,  215,575.  The  most  pq>ulou8  parts  of  the  state,  after 
New  Orleans,  are  the  coast,  FeUciana,  Attakpasas,  and  Opelousas,  and 
the  parishes  of  Rapides  and  Natchitoches. 

In  1785,  what  is  iaow  the  state  of  Louisiana,  contained,  under  the 
Spanish  government,  27,283  inhabitants.  In  1810,  it  being  then  the 
Territory  of  Orleans,  under  the  American  government,  it  contained 
75,556,  of  which  34,660  were  slaves.  In  1820, 153,407.  This  shows 
a  very  rapid  increase  in  population.  It  nearly  tripled  in  seventeen  years, 
proceeding  1810.  It  more  than  doubled  between  1810  and  1820.  Ex- 
traordinary as  this  ratio  of  increase  is,  it  is  by  no  meana  in  proportion  to 
that  of  many  other  of  the  western  states. 
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No  state  in  the  unicm  has  a  greater  body  of  first  rate  land;  though 
nine-tenths  of  the  good  alluvial  district,  from  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi 
to  the  mouth  of  Red  river,  is  either  annually  overflowed,  or  perpeUudly 
covered  with  shallow  lakes,  forever  steaming  miasm  into  the  atmosphere. 
Were  the  same  labor  and  expense  which  have  been  bestowed  in  digging 
fixr  gM  in  the  gold  districts  of  the  south,  applied  in  draining  and  canals 
ling  this  vast  dismal  and  noxious  swamp,  the  avails  of  reclaimed  sugar 
and  rice  lands  would  not  only  yield  a  hundred  times  the  profit,  but  New 
Orleans  would  become  as  healthy  as  any  other  town  in  the  same  latitudoi 
and  the  centre  of  a  more  productive  agriculture,  and  possessing  easier 
water  communicati<»is  with  it,  than  any  other  city  in  Qie  worid. 

The  question,  why  the  state  which  has  waste  lands  as  fertile  as  any  in 
the  western  country,  an  agriculture  unquestionably  the  richest,  and  unri- 
valled advantages  of  access  to  the  sea,  and  of  internal  water  communt* 
cations,  does  not  people  faster,  may  bo  answered  by  the  assignment  of 
various  causes.  The  country  has  universally,  abi^ad,  the  reputation  of 
being  sickly,  by  impressions  founded  on  exaggerated  reports,  not  at  all 
warranted  by  facts.  New  Orleans  has  been  repeatedly  desolated,  it  is 
true,  by  the  yellow  fever;  and  public  opinion  has,  probably,  identified 
the  sickliness  of  the  whole  country  with  that  of  that  city.  It  cannot  bd 
denied,  that  there  are  parts  of  this  state  which  are  intrinsically  sickly; 
and  that  there  is  much  land,  and  that  of  the  richest  character,  in  die 
immediate  vicinity  of  immense  marshes,  lakes,  and  stagnant  waters,  the 
contiguity  of  which  must  necessarily  be  noxious  to  health.  Neither  can 
it  be  denied,  that  a  country  which  has  such  an  undue  proportion  of  slaveOf 
is  un&vorably  situated  for  advancing  in  population.  Another  impedi- 
ment may  be  found  in  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  the  numerous  and  oaii-> 
flicting  land  claims.  It  has  thus  happened,  that  neither  the  claimanta 
nor  congress  could  bring  them  into  market,  for  want  of  adjustment 
Large  claims  to  the  finest  portions  of  land  in  the  state,  have  not  yet  been 
adjudicated  by  congress;  and  purchasers  have  not  felt  secure  in  the  title* 
of  the  claimants.  A  country,  too,  settled  by  opulent  planters,  is  unfit- 
vorably  situated  for  increase  in  population.  It  is  discouraging  to  a  firee- 
holder,  with  his  naked  hands,  or  a  small  force,  to  sit  down  beside  a  planter 
with  an  hundred  working  hands.  It  is  natural,  that  the  ^  petit  payaan^ 
should  imagine  that  he  sees  contempt  in  the  deportment  of  his  wealthy 
neighbor  towards  him.  But  notwithstanding  all  these  adverse  circumr 
stances,  this  state  is  making  steady  advances  in  population. 

Face  of  ike  Country,  Soil,  ^c.  Three  quarters  of  the  state  are  with- 
out an  elevation  that  can  be  properly  called  a  hill.  The  pine  woods  gen- 
erally have  a  sur&ce  of  a  very  particular  character,  rising  into  fine 
swells,  with  table  surfaces  on  the  summit,  and  vallies  from  thirty  to  fcNrty 
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feet  deop.  But  thoy  are  without  any  particular  range,  and  like  the  waves 
of  a  high  and  regular  sea.  The  alluvial  soil  is  level,  and  the  swanks, 
which  are  the  only  inundated  alluvions,  are  dead  flats.  The  vast  prairies 
which  constitute  a  large  portion  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  state,  have  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  all  the  distinctive  ac^^ects  of  prairies.  To  the  eye, 
tfiey  seem  as  level  as  the  still  sur&ce  of  a  lake.  They  are,  except  the 
quaking  prairies,  higher  and  dryer  than  the  savannas  of  Florida.  A 
range  of  hills  conunences  in  gentle  elevations  in  Opelousas,  rises  gradu- 
ally) and  diverges  towards  the  Sabine.  In  the  vicinity  of  Natchitoches, 
it  preserves  a  distance  intermediate  between  the  Sabine  and  Red  river, 
and  continues  to  increase  in  elevation  to  the  western  parts  of  the  state. 
Seen  from  the  Pine  hills  above  Natchitoches,  they  have,  in  tlie  distance, 
die  blue  outline  of  a  range  of  mountains.  Another  line  of  hills,  -  not  far 
fiom  Alexandria,  c(xnmences  on  the  north  side  of  Red  river,  and  scpa- 
fating  between  the  waters  of  that  river  and  Budgemony,  unites  with 
another  line  of  hills,  %at  bound  the  alluvions  of  the  Washita,  as  bluffs, 
giadually  diverging  from  that  river,  as  they  pass  beyond  the  western 
limits  of  the  state.  The  new  and  remote  parish  taken  from  Natchitoches, 
adied  Claiborne  or  Allen^s  settlement,  is  a  high  and  rolling  country. 
Itiere  are  considerable  hills  beyond  the  Mississippi  alluvions,  east  of  that 
river.  But,  generally  speaking,  Louisiana  is  one  immense  plain,  divided 
into  pine  woods,  prairies,  alluvions,  swamps,  and  hickory  and  oak  lands. 

The  pine  woods  are  generally  rolling;  sometimes,  but  not  often,  level. 
They  have  almost  invariably  a  poor  soil,  sufficiently  described  in  our 
account  of  Florida  and  Alabama.  Thoy  possess  the  same  character  here, 
except  that  creeks  are  more  common,  with  more  extensive  and  somewhat 
richer  bottoms;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  a  greater  proportion  of  laurdls, 
oaks,  and  hickories  among  the  pines.  •  The  greater  profiortion  of  the 
pcairies  is  second  rate  land.  Some  of  those  west  of  Opelousas,  and 
between  Washita  and  Red  river,  are  even  sterile.  Some  fmrts  of  the 
prairies  of  Opelousas  are  of  great  fertility,  and  those  of  Attakapas  still 
more  so.  As  a  general  fact,  they  are  more  level  than  those  of  the  upper 
country.  A  large  belt  of  these  prairies  near  the  gulf,  is  low,  marshy, 
and  in  rainy  weather,  inundated.  A  very  considerable  extent  of  them 
has  a  cold,  clayey  soil,  with  a  hard  pan  near  the  surface.  In  odier 
places,  the  soil  is  of  inky  blackness,  and  disposed  in  the  hot  and  dry  sea- 
eotii,  to  crack  in  fissures  of  a  size  to  admit  a  man^s  arm. 

The  bottoms  are  generally  rich,  but  in  very  different  degrees.  Those 
of  the  Mississippi  and  Red  river,  and  the  bayous  connected  with  those 
•tieams,  are  more  fertile  and  productive  than  the  streams  west  of  them, 
and  between  them  and  the  Sabine,  llie  fertility  of  the  richer  bottoms  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Red  river,  is  sufiiciently  attested  by  the  prodigious 
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groivth  of  the  timber,  the  luxuriance,  size,  and  ranknoss  of  the  cane,  and 
-  the  cotton,  tEo  tangle  of  vines  and  creepers,  the  astonishing  size  of  die 
weeds,  and  the  strength  of  vegetation  in  goneraL  We  have  measured  a 
fig  tree  and  a  sumach,  both  ordinarily  considered  as  shrubs,  which  wen 
laiger  than  a  man^s  body.  The  richness  of  the  articles  of  cultivation,  if 
sufficiently  well  known.  The  cotton,  on  fresh  lands  of  the  richest  quaiitjTf 
grows  to  the  size  of  a  considerable  shrub. 

The  districts  of  Louisiana  which  have  the  richest  soils,  are  the  fi)Uaw- 
ing: — 1st.  The  idlaud  of  Now  Orleans.     This  is  so  denominated  in  geo- 
graphy, and  correctly.     Not  far  below  Baton  Rouge,  a  bayou  or  effluZf 
called  Manshac  or  Ibbervillc,  mokes  out  from  the  Mississippi,  which  in 
its  course,  receives  other  waters,  until  swollen  to  a  considerable  river,  il 
falls  into  lake  Maurepas.     That  again  is  connected  by  a  narrow  goige 
with  lake  Ponchartrain;  and  that,  by  the  rigolets,  with  lake  Borgne  and 
the  gulf.     The  Mississippi  insulates  it  on  the  other  side.     Consequentiyy 
the  islcnd  of  New  Orleans  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  stretching  between 
this  range  of  lakes  and  the  river.     About  one-third  of  the  average  width 
of  this  strip  is  under  cultivation.     The  other  two-thirds  are  swamp.    Itv 
front  is  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  its  rear  is  this  baj^a 
and  this  lino  of  lakes.     The  bayou  Manshac,  wliich  completes  the  insular 
character  of  this  tract,  is  narrow,  and  is  seldom  seen  by  persons  descoadt 
ing  the  Mississippi.     This  tract  is  the  finest  part  of  that  rich  country  called 
the  coast.    The  coast  is  that  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  Mississippi  which 
commences  with  the  first  cultivation  above  the  Balize;  that  is  to  say^ 
about  forty  miles  below  New  Orleans,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  above* 
This  belt  on  each  side  of  the  river,  is  secured  by  an  embankment,  called 
a  levee,  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  height,  and  sufficiently  broad,  for  the 
most  part,  to  furnish  a  fine  highway.     The  river,  in  ordinary  inundationS| 
would  cover  the  greater  part  of  this  belt,  from  two  to  six  feet  in  depth. 
It  is  from  one  to  two  miles  in  width ;  and  perhajxs  a  richer  tract  of  land, 
of  the  same  extent,  cannot  be  found  on  the  globe.     The  levee  extendi 
something  higher  on  the  west  than  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.     Above 
the  levee,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  are  the  parishes  of  Baton  Rouge, 
and  East  and  West  Feliciana.     The  latter  parish  received  its  name  from 
its  pleasant  surface  of  fertile  hills  and  valleys,  and  its  union  of  desirable 
circumstances  for  a  planting  country.     This  parish  presents  a  spectacle 
very  uncommon  in  this  country:  hills  that  are  covered  with  laurels  and 
forest  trees  that  denote  the  richest  soil.    Here  are  some  of  the  richest 
planters  and  best  plantations  in  tlie  state.     Bayou  Sarah,  the  point  of 
shipment  for  this  region,  sends  great  quantities  of  cotton  to  New  Orleani. 
Some  of  the  plantations  on  ihis  bayou  have  from  five  to  eight  hundied- 
acres  under  cultivation,  worked  by  a  large  number  of  hands. 
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West  of  the  Mississippi,  the  bayous  Lafourche  and  Plaqueminc, 
effluxes  or  outlets  from  the  Mississippi,  liavo  the  same  confarmation  of 
bonks,  and  the  same  qualities  of  soil,  with  the  parent  stream;  and  where 
ilOt  inundated,  are  equally  fertile.  The  sugar  cane  tlirivos  as  well  upon 
tbeir  banks.  No  inconsiderable  portion  of  Attakapas  is  of  great  fertility, 
as  are  smaller  portions  of  Opelousas,  which  is,  however,  more  generally 
adapted  to  beccme  a  grazing  country.  The  Teche,  which  meanders 
through  Opelousas  and  Attakapas,  has  generally  a  very  fertile  alluvion, 
the  lower  courses  of  which,  are  embellished  with  fine  plantaticms  of  sugar 
cane.  On  the  Atchafalaya  the  lands  are  rich,  but  too  generally  inundated. 
The  Courtableau,  running  through  Opelousas,  has  probably  as  rich  a 
8c^  as  is  to  be  found  in  that  parish.  Approaching  Red  river  from  Ope- 
loufiafi,  by  Bayou  Boeuf,  we  find  on  that  bayou  a  soil  which  some  consid- 
er the  richest  cotton  land  in  JLiOuisiana.  Bayou  Rouge  has  also  a  fine 
ml,  though  it  is  as  yet  principally  in  a  state  of  nature.  Bayou  Robert, 
still  nearer  to  Red  river,  is  of  extraordinary  fertility,  and  the  cane  brake 
along  its  bank  is  of  astonishing  luxuriance.  Bayou  Rapide,  which  gives 
name  to  the  parish  through  which  it  runs,  is  a  beautiful  tract  of  land; 
and  the  belt  on  either  bank  is  laid  out  along  its  whole  course  in  fine  cot- 
ton plantations. 

-  Tlie  bottoms  of  Red  river  are  well  known  as  possessing  extraordinaiy 
fertiKty;  and  the  lower  courses  of  this  river  constitute  the  paradise  of 
QOttdn  planters.  The  color  of  the  soil  is  of  a  darkish  red,  and  appears  to 
derive  its  great  fertility  from  a  portion  of  salt  intimately  mixed  with  it, 
and  from  its  peculiar  friability.  It  derives  its  red  color  from  rod  oxide  of 
iron.  It  is  a  wide  and  deep  valley,  covered,  while  in  a  state  of  nature, 
irkh  a  dark  and  heavy  forest.  Its  soil  has  been  accumulating  for  un- 
knotm  ages  from  the  spoils  of  the  Mexican  mountains,  and  thcf  vast 
prairies  through  which  it  rolls  in  its  upper  courses.  All  the  bayous  of 
Red  river,  and  they  arc  numerous  almost  beyond  computation,  partake 
of  the  character  of  the  main  river. 

The  parish  of  Natchitoches  has  its  plantations  on  the  bank  of  Red 
river,  and  its  divisions ;  for  the  river  runs  in  this  parish,  for  a  considerable 
distance,  in  three  parallel  divisions.  A  vast  body  of  rich  alluvial  lands, 
on  the  river  above  Natchitoches,  is  yet  covered  by  unadjudicated  claims^ 
or  belongs  to  the  United  States.  The  lands  on  the  Washita  are  black, 
like  those  on  the  Mississippi.  The  alluvions  on  the  lower  courses  of  this 
river  furnish  an  admirable  soil  for  cotton  and  all  productions  that  require 
die  same  climate.  The  finest  lands  on  this  river  are  covered  by  the 
uiiadjudicated  claims  of  the  Baron  do  Bastrop,  Maison  Rouge,  and  Winter. 
Tliese  claims  are  of  great  extent,  and  the  lands  generally  first  rate. 
These  are  the  districts  in  Louisiana  moat  noted  for  possessing  first  rate 
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lands.  But  in  this  level  region,  wholly  free  from  mountains,  and  precipi- 
tous hills,  and  sterile  heaths,  there  occur,  even  in  the  pine  woods  and  the 
poorest  prairies,  tracts  that  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States  would  be 
called  comparatively  fertile. 

Agriculture  and  Productions.  Wheat  and  rye  do  not  flourish  here. 
The  culture  of  these  grains  has  boon  attempted,  and  it  is  said  with  suo- 
cess,  in  AUeu^s  settlement,  in  the  north>west  angle  of  the  state.  But  in 
general,  the  stalks  grow  too  rapidly,  and  lodge  before  they  come  to  matu- 
rity. Barley  and  oats  succeed  well.  The  latter  are  generally  mowed 
for  fodder  at  the  latter  end  of  April*  Maize  grows  luxuriantly  on  th^ 
alluvions  and  rich  lands.  But  although  this  fine  crop  has  a  wonderful 
luxuriance  of  growth,  it  is  more  congenial  to  the  climates  of  Kentucky^ 
C^o,  Missouri,  and  Illinois,  or  the  cooler  climates  of  the  middle  stately 
In  the  south,  it  grows  with  such  rapidity,  and  is  pushed  forward  so  fast  by 
the  soil  and  climate,  that  it  does  not  roar  a  stalk  of  equal  size  and  fumness 
with  that  attained  in  the  former  climates.  Nevertheless,  fifly,  sixty,  and 
even  seventy  bushels  to  the  acre,  are  not  uncommon  crops.  Forty-five 
bushels  may  be  assumed  as  the  medium  crop  of  tlic  maize  lands  in  this 
state. 

The  sweet  potatoc,  convulmdus  batatas,  in  the  sandy  soils  of  this  state 
attains  its  utmost  porfcetion.  We  have  seen  one,  which  weighed  nine 
pounds.  They  are  of  different  species;  but  all  extremely  nutritive,  axid 
raised  with  great  ease  and  abundance.  They  are  the  favorite  food  of 
the  blacks,  and  constitute  an  excellent  nutriment  for  all  classes.  The 
Irish  potatoc  is  raised  with  more  difliculty,  and  is  not  cultivated  except 
for  eating  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer;  and  for  some  cause  not  yet 
explained,  cannot  be  prcscr\'ed  through  the  year. 

Th^  usual  garden  vegetables  are  cultivated  in  abundance;  though 
some,  as  for  instance,  cabbages,  do  not  grow  as  fine  as  attlie  north.  The 
asparagus  is  iudinTcrcnt.  Onions  do  not  grow  the  first  year  to  any  size. 
Small  onions,  of  tlie  preceding  year,  arc  placed  in  the  ground  for  sets. 
The  pumpkin  and  the  melon  tribe  flourii^h  in  this  clunate.  All  the  north- 
em  fruits  coiA^'to  perfection,  with  the  exception  of  apples.  The  apple 
tree  covers  itself  witli  blossoms  and  fruit,  which,  before  it  ripens,  begins 
to  show  a  black  speck,  rots,  and  falls.  Figs,  of  the  different  kinds,  grow 
in  the  greatest  abimdance,  and  from  descriptions  of  the  tree  in  the  east* 
em  continent,  wo  should  suppose  tliat  it  here  attains  its  largest  size. 
They  might  be  raised  in  great  abundance  for  exportation.  '  All  that  is 
necessary  for  raising  this  delicious  fruit,  is  to  put  a  slip  of  the  tree  in  the 
ground.  It  is  astonishing,  that  such  a  fruit,  wliich  grows  almost  sponta- 
neously, is  hardly  raised,  except  on  a  few  farms,  even  for  summer 
eating. 
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'  Below  Pdnt  Coupee  on  the  coast,  on  the  lower  courses  of  the  Teche, 
X^ilouichej  Plaquemine,  and  along  the  whole  shore  of  the  gulf,  that  is  to 
ay,  in  the  region  of  the  sugar  cane,  the  orange  tree,  sweet  and  bitter, 
flourishes,  and  the  fruit  is  of  the  finest  quality.  Previous  to  1822,  oranges 
were  lying  under  the  trees,  as  the  apples  at  the  north.  A  severe  froet 
duU  winter,  destroyed  the  tree^  in  this  state  quite  to  the  ground.  The 
roots  have  thrown  out  new  trees,  which  arc  again  in  a  bearing  state. 
The  olive  would  undoubtedly  flourish.  It  is  believed  that  there  are  a 
fi^W'^trees  in  bearing  in  the  state.  The  cultivated  vine,  vUis  vmiferay 
flourishes,  and  an  abundance  of  fine  fruit  is  offered  in  the  markets.  Wild 
graped,  as  the  sununer,  winter,  fox,  muscadine,  and  pine  wood's  grape 
abound.  Berries  are  neither  so  common  nor  so  good  as  at  the  north. 
Peridmons  and  pawpaws,  and  a  variety  of  haws  and  wild  fruit,  arc  com- 
mon in  the  woods. 

It  would  carry  us  beyond  our  object,  to  describe  the  wild  and  cultivated 
flowering  shrubs  which  flourish  in  this  region  of  flowers.  Hie  jessamine, 
the  altbea  and  rose  class  are  the  most  common.  The  multiflora  is  a  run- 
ning vine,  which  attains  an  inconceivable  luxuriance.  Two  or  three 
summers  only  are  necessary,  completely  to  envelope  a  building  with  this 
grateful  verdure  and  these  abundant  flowers.  China,  catalpa,  and  syca- 
more are  the  most  common  ornamental  trees.  The  abundance  of  mul- 
berry trees  seems  to  invito  the  making  of  silk,  in  a  climate  similar  to  those 
where  it  is  made  in  the  greatest  (quantities  in  the  old  world. 

Agriculture  is  in  its  infancy,  ajd  in  a  state  of  roughness  adapted  only 
to  the  labor  of  negroes;  and  has  for  its  object  only  to  obtain  the  greatest 
amount  of  the  staple  crop.  A  great  number  of  rich  fruits  and  valuable 
productions,  congenial  to  Fuch  a  soil  and  climate,  have  been  entirely 
unattempted.  Kxperimcnts,  except  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  the  best^ 
kinds  of  cotton,  and  the  best  mode  of  growing  it,  or  the  kind  of  cane  that 
18  noost  productive,  have  not  been  commenced.  One  or  two  spirited 
individuab  liave  recently  attempted  to  awaken  attention  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  tea  plant.  Benne,  which  yields  an  oil  like  that  of  olives,  succeeds 
well.  Indigo  was  formerly  a  prime  object  of  attention  with  the  planters. 
H^e  cultivation  has  been  of  late  in  a  great  measure  abandoned.  The  rice 
is  remarkably  fair,  and  yields  abundantly.  There  are  great  extents  of 
land  favorable  for  the  cultivation  of  the  upland  rice,  and  no  limits  cdn 
be  assigned  to  the  amount  that  might  be  raised ;  but  the  grand  staples 
being  more  profitable,  little  more  is  raised  than  for  home  consumption,  in 
a  country  where  an  immense  extent  of  swamps  might  be  profitably  devoted 
to  that  article.  The  land  brings  tobacco  of  the  fin^  quality.  That 
which  is  cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of  Natchitoches  is  said  to  equal  that  of 
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Cuba.    But  the  culture  is  not  deemed  bo  profitable  as  that  of  the  great 
staples. 

-  The  cotton  cultivated  herc^  is  an  annual  plant,  growing  in  the  rich 
lands  more  than  six  feet  high,  and  the  larger  stalks  <>f  the  size  of  a  man^s 
arm,  throwing  out  a  number  of  branches,  on  which  form  large  and  beau- 
tiful whitish  yellow  blossoms.  A  cotton  field  in  flower,  is  a  most  gaudy 
and  brilliant  spectacle.  On  the  cups  of  the  flower,  form  balls  or  coccoons, 
or  as  they  are  here  callc<I,  forms,  in  which  grow  three  or  four  elliptical 
seeds,  four  times  as  large  as  a  wheat  kernel,  and  of  an  oily  consistency. 
The  cotton  is  the  down,  with  which  oily  seeds  are  generally  enveloped 
in  the  conservative  provision  of  nature.  Tlic  planting  is  from  March 
to  the  middle  of  May,  in  drill  rows,  ^ix  feet  apart.  Much  more  is  planted 
than  is  expected  to  stand.  It  Ls  thinned  carefully,  and  ploughs  in  the 
form  of  scrapers,  are  used  to  clean  out  the  weeds.  In  September,  the 
process  of  picking  commences,  and  is  renewed  two  or  three  times,  as 
successive  stages  of  forms  ripen.  The  weather  admits  of  tiiis  operation 
with  comfort  to  the  hands,  until  the  season  calls  for  the  clearing  and  burn- 
ing the  old  stocks,  in  order  to  commence  ploughing  for  a  new  crop.  This 
is  one  of  the  advantages,  th-at  it  is  a  crop  which  furnishes  employment 
for  the  hands,  during  every  period  of  the  year.  The  cotton  in  the  seed 
undergoes  an  operation  called  gimiing,  by  which  the  down  "is  detached 
from  the  seeds,  and  blown  away,  while  the  seeds  fall  by  their  own  weight. 
It  is  then  packed  in  bales,  which  are  pressed  and  ready  for  exportation. 

The  kinds  of  cotton  cultivated  arc  J^>uisiana,  green  seed  or  Tennessee^ 
and  recently  Mexican  cotton.  The  green  seed  is  not  of  so  fine  a  staple, 
twit  is  less  subject  to  the  de^^tructive  malady  called  the  rot.  The  Mexican 
is  both  of  a  finer  staple,  yields  more  abundanth',  and  has  not  hitherto 
sufiered  from  rot.  It  is  getting  into  conmion  adoption,  and  the  importa- 
tion of  seed  frcwn  Tampico  and  Vera  Cniz  is  becoming  a  consideraUe 
business.  Sea  island  cotton  grows  well  on  grounds  that  have  been 
exhausted  by  the  continued  cultivation  of  the  other  kinds.  All  the  spe- 
cies exhaust  the  soil;  and  the  seeds,  which  accumulate  in  prodigious 
quantities  around  the  gins,  furnish  an  admirable  manure  for  the  exliausted 
soil.  The  rot  is  a  disease  from  wliich  the  balls  that  begin  to  form  after 
flowering,  moulder  and  fall.  No  series  of  properly  conducted  experi- 
ments has  been  made  to  ascertain  the  causes,  or  to  furnish  a  remedy 
against  this  disease.  The  causes  arc  inexplicable  from  any  thing  ycA 
known  upon  the  subject.  In  some  seasons  it  is  much  severer  than  others. 
New  lands  are  less  subject  to  it  than  old ;  and  hitherto,  the  Mexican  least 
of  all  the  species. 

Sugar  cane  is  a  very  rich  and  abundant  article  of  the  growth  of  Loa- 
isiana,  raised  chiefly  on  the  coast,  the  shor*^  of  the  gulf,  the  bayous  Teche, 
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always  lying  in  the  harbor,  and  it  senda  off  a  great  amount  of  cotton. 
Steam  boats  regularly  ply  between  this  place  and  New  Orleans.  It  is  a 
rooBt  singular  position  for  a  town,  on  the  shelving  declivity  of  high  hilky 
and  the  houses  are  scattered  in  groups  on  the  terraces. 

Natchez  is  by  far  tlie  largest  town  in  tlfie  state,  and  is  incorporated  as 
a  city.    It  is  romantically  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
on  a  very  high  bluff,  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles  above  New  Orleans. 
Tlie  river  business  is  transacted  at  the  divisicm  of  tl^  town  which  is 
called  ^  under  the  hiU,^  a  repulsive  place,  and  unhappily,  but  too  often 
the  resort  of  all  that  is  vile  fnun  the  upper  and  lower  country.    Great 
numbers  of  boats  are  always  lying  here,  and  the  place  is  filled  with 
boatmen,  mulattos,  houses  of  ill  fame  and  their  wretched  tenants^  in  short, 
the  refuse  of  the  human  race.     There  are,  however,  very  respectable 
merchants  resident  <  jpder  the  hill.^    The  upper  town  is  situated  on  the 
summit  of  a  bluff,  three  hundred  feet  above  the  common  level  of  the 
river,  from  which  there  is  a  prospect  of  the  cultivated  margin  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, in  Concordia  on  the  opposite  shore;  and  the  eye  traverses  the 
boundless  and  level  surfaces  of  the  cypress  swamps  beyond.    On  the 
the  eastern  side,  the  country  is  waving,  rich,  and  beautiful ;  the  eminen- 
ces presenting  open  woods,  covered  with  grape  vines,  and  here  and  there 
neat  country  houses.    The  town  itself  is  quiet;  the  streets  broad;  some 
of  the  public  buildings  handsome ;  and  the  whole  has  tlie  appearance  of 
comfort  and  opulence.    It  is  the  principal  town  in  this  region  for  the 
shipment  of  cottcm,  with  bales  of  which,  at  the  proper  season  of  the  year, 
the  streets  are  almost  barricaded.     Some  opulent  planters  reside  here, 
and  there  is  a  respectable  and  polished  society.    The  physicians^  and 
lawyers  ore  distinguished  in  their  profession,  and  there  is  no  inconsidera- 
bte  attention  to  literature.    A  very  numerous  population  from  the  con- 
tiguous countiy  mokes  its  purchases  here,  and  it  is  a  place  of  great  trade 
(or  its  size.     The  people  are  noted  for  opulence  and  hospitality.     From 
thiB  heights  in  this  city,  tliey  show  you  the  site  of  fort  Bosalie,  the  scene 
of  the  wild,  but  splendid  and  affecting  romance  of  Attala.    There  is  a 
Presbyterian,  an  Episcopal,  a  Roman  Catholic,  a  Baptist,  and  Methodist 
diurch  here,  and  the  people  show  a  great,  and  for  the  southern  countiy, 
on  uncommon  attention  to  the  ordinances  of  worship  and  religion.    The 
court  house  makes  a  respectable  appearance.     Notwithstanding  the 
eleanliness,  elevation,  and  apparent  purity  of  the  atmosphere  of  this 
town,  it  has  been  often  visited  with  yellow  fever.    To  this  circumstance 
it  is  undoubtedly  owing,  that  its  population  does  not  advance  as  might  be 
expected  from  its  beautiful  position.     It  contains  not  far  from  8,000  in- 
habitants.    Steam  boo.ts  arc  omstontly  coming  to  this  place  or  departing 
from  it;  and  the  arriving  and  departing  gun  is  heard  at  all  hours  of  the 
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day  tod  of  die  ni^t;  and  as  they  arc  seen  sweeping  along  the  majestic 
river,  they  add  greatly  to  the  grandeur  and  interest  of  the  scenery  of  this 
town. 

Washington  is  a  pleasant  and  healthy  village,  five  miles  in  the  interior 
from  Natchez,  and  is  a  resort  as  a  place  of  retirement  from  that  town 
when  sickly.  It  is  the  seat  of  Jefferson  college,  which  is  an  institutioo 
widi  considerable  endowment,  and  mider  its  present  respectable  teachers 
promises  to  become  a  seminary  of  importance. 

History.  The  greater  part  of  this  state  was  originally  occupied  by 
the  Ghactaws  and  other  Indians.  Their  title  has  been  chiefly  extinguished 
by  purchased  cessions  of  lands.  The  state,  by  a  recent  enactment,  bas 
extendedTits  political  jurisdiction  over  them,  and  declared  them  subject 
to  italaws. 

Mississippi  was  admitted  into  the  union  in  1817.  By  a  recent  enact- 
ment it  has  abolished  a  former  law  which  prohibited  the  location  of  a 
branch  bank  of  the  United  States  in  this  state.  Near  Natchez  wore  the 
central  villages  of  the  interesting  nation  of  Natchez  Indians,  now  extinct 
Question  about  the  territorial  right  to  this  region,  was  long  the  apple  of 
discord  between  the  Spanish  and  French,  the  Spanish  and  English,  and 
between  the  government  of  the  former  and  that  of  the  United  States* 
Alabama  was  recently  taken  from  it. 
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Slavcif.  As  this  Hhite  contains  a  greater  number  of  slaves,  in  pn>« 
portion  to  its  population,  than  any  other  in  the  western  country,  we  shall 
bring  into  one  com|>ass  all  the  genera!  remarks  which  we  shall  make 
upon  the  aspect  and  character  of  slavery  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  It 
will  1)0  seen  from  the  tabic  of  population,  tliat  considerably  more  than 
one  half  of  the  wlioie  population  of  this  state  are  slaves.  Formerly, 
they  did  not  increase  in  this  state,  and  required  importations  from  abroad  to 
keep  up  the  number.  But,  since  experience  and  humanity  have  dictated 
more  rational  and  humane  modes  of  managing  the  sick  and  the  children, 
by  carrying  them  during  the  sickly  montlis  to  the  same  places  of  healthy 
retirement,  to  whicli  their  masters  retire,  they  are  found  to  increase  as 
rapidly  here  as  they  do  elsewhere.  It  is  well  known,  that  under  favorable 
circumstances  they  arc  more  prolific  than  the  whites.  Reflecting  minds 
cannot  but  view  with  apprehension  iho  remote  consequences  of  this 
order  of  things. 

It  is  not  among  tlic  objects  of  this  work  (o  discuss  the  moral  character 
of  slavery,  or  to  contemplate  the  subject  in  any  of  its  abstract  bearings. 
We  can  pronounce,  from  what  wo  consider  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ' 
subject,  that  the  condition  of  the  slaves  here,  the  treatment  which  they 
receive,  and  the  character  of  their  masters,  have  been  much  misreprc- 
sentcil  in  (he  non -slave-holding  states.     We  pretend  to  none  but  histori- 
cal knowledge  of  the  state  of  things  which  has  existed  hero  in  past  time. 
At  preseni,  we  are  persuaded  there  are  but  few  of  those  brutal  and  cruel 
masters,  which  the  greatest  portion  of  the  ])lanters  were  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be.     The  masters  now  stutly  [)opularity  with  their  slaves.     If 
there  must  be  the  odium  of  severity,  it  is  thrown  upon  the  overseer,  who 
becomes  a  kind  of  scape  goat  to  bear  tivrBj  the  QfTcnces  of  the  master. 
There  is  now  no  part  of  the  slave  holding-country  in  the  south-west, 
where  it  would  not  be  a  deep  stain  ii[K)n  the  moral  character  to  be  gen- 
erally reputed  a  cruel  master.     lu  many  plantations  no  punishment  is 
inflicted  except  aficr  a  trial  by  jury,  composed  of  the  fellow-servants  of 
the  party  accused.     Festival  prizes  and  rewards  arc  instituted,  as  stimu- 
lants to  exertion,  and  compensationsT  for  superior  accomplishments  of 
labor.     Thoy  aro  generally  well  fed  and  clothed,  and  that  not  by  an 
arbitrary  awanl,  which  might  vary  with  the  feelings  of  tlie  master,  but 
by  periodical  apportionment,  like  the  distributed  rations  of  soldiers,  of 
what  has  been  experimented  to  be  sufHcient  to  render  them  comfortable. 
Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  their  quarters,  and  most  of  them  are 
comfortably  kxlgcd  and  housed. 

Nor  arc  they  destitute,  as  has  been  supposed,  of  any  legal  protection 
coming  between  1  hem  and  the  cupichi y  und  c ruelly  of  their  masters.  The 
^  code  noir**  of  Louisiana  is  a  curious  collection  of  statutes,  diawa  partly 
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from  French  and  Spanish  law  and  usage,  and  partly  from  the  customfl  of 
the  islands,  and  usages  which  have  grown  out  of  the  peculiar  circumstan- 
ces of  Louisiana  while  a  colony.  It  has  the  aspect,  it  must  be  admitted^ 
of  being  formed  rather  for  the  advantage  of  the  master  than  the  servant, 
for  it  prescribes  an  unlimited  homage  and  obedience  to  the  former.  It 
makes  a  misdemeanor  on  his  part  towards  his  master  a  very  difierent 
cfience  from  a  wanton  abuse  of  power  towards  the  servant.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  it  defines  crimes  that  the  master  can  commit  in  relation  to  die 
slave,  and  prescribes  the  mode  of  trial,  and  the  kind  and  degree  of  pun- 
ishment It  constitutes  unnecessary  correction,  maiming,  and  murder, 
punishable  offences  m  a  master.  It  is  very  minute  in  prescribing  the 
number  of  hours  which  the  master  may  lawfully  exact  to  be  employed 
in  labor,  and  the  number  of  hours  which  he  must  allow  his  slave  for  meal 
times  and  for  rest.  It  prescribes  the  time  and  extent  of  his  holydays. 
In  ^rt,  it  settles  with  minuteness  and  detail  the  whole  circle  of  relatioiui 
between  master  and  slave,  defining  and  prescribing  what  the  former  may 
and  may  not  exact  of  the  latter.  Yet,  afVer  all  these  minute  provisions, 
the  slave  finds  the  chief  alleviation  of  his  hard  condition,  and  his  beat 
security  against  cruel  treatment,  and  his  most  valid  bond  for  kind  and 
prc^r  deportment  towards  him,  in  the  increasing  light,  humanity,  and 
force  of  public  opinion. 

That  the  slave  is,  also,  in  the  general  circumstances  of  his  conditioO| 
as  happy  as  this  relation  will  admit  of  his  being,  is  an  unquestionable 
fact.  That  he  seldom  performs  as  much  labor,  or  performs  it  as  well  as 
a  free  man,  proves  all  that  can  be  desired,  in  regard  to  the  value  of 
those  motives,  which  freedom  only  can  supply.  In  all  the  better 
managed  plantations,  the  mode  of  building  the  quarters  is  fixed.  The 
arrangement  of  the  little  village  has  a  fashion  by  which  it  is  settled. 
Interest,  if  not  humanity,  has  defined  the  amount  of  food  and  rest  neces- 
sary for  their  health;  and  there  is,  in  a  large  and  respectable  plantatioii, 
as  much  precision  in  the  rules,  as  much  exactness  in  the  times  of  going 
to  sleep,  awakening,  going  to  labor,  and  resting  before  and  afler  meals, 
as  in  a  garrison  under  military  discipline,  or  in  a  ship  of  war.  A  bell 
gives  all  the  signals.  Every  slave,  at  the  assigned  hour  in  the  morning, 
is  forthcoming  to  his  labor,  or  his  case  is  reported  either  as  one  of  idleness, 
obstinacy,  or  sickness,  in  which  case  he  is  sent  to  the  hospital,  and  there 
he  is  attended  by  a  physician,  who,  for  the  most  part,  has  a  yearly  salary 
fcNT  attending  to  all  the  sick  of  the  plantation.  The  union  of  physical 
force,  directed  by  one  will,  is  now  well  understood  to  have  a  much  greater 
efiect  upon  the  amount  of  labor  which  a  number  of  hands,  so  managed, 
can  bring  about,  than  the  same  force  directed  by  as  many  wills  as  there 
are  hands.    Hence,  it  happens  that  while  one  free  man,  circumstances. 
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being  tho  same,  will  perform  more  labor  than  one  slave,  one  hundred 
slaves  will  accomplish  more  on  one  plantation,  than  so  many  hired  free 
men,  acting  at  their  own  discretion.  Hence,  too,  it  is,  that  such  a  pro- 
digious quantity  of  cotton  and  sugar  is  made  here,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  laboring  hands.  The  whole  process  of  agriculture  is  managed 
by  system.  Every  thing  goes  straight  forward.  There  is  no  pulling 
down  to-day  the  scheme  of  yesterday,  and  the  whole  amount  of  force 
is  .directed  by  the  teaching  of  experience  to  the  best  result. 

If  we  could  lay  out  of  the  question  the  intrinsic  evils  of  the  case,  that 
would  be  a  cheering  sight  which  is  presented  by  a  large  Louisiana  plan- 
tation. Tho  fields  are  as  level  and  as  regular  in  their  figures  as  gardens. 
They  sometimes  contain  three  or  four  hundred  acres  in  one  enclosure ; 
and  we  have  seen  from  a  dozen  to  twenty  ploughs  all  making  their  straight 
furrows  through  a  field  a  mile  in  depth,  with  a  regularity,  which  it  would 
be  supposed,  could  only  be  obtained  by  a  line.  The  plough  is  generally 
worked  by  a  single  mule,  and  guided  by  a  single  hand,  who  cheers  the 
long  course  of  his  furrow  with  a  song. 

Rivers,  East  of  the  Mississippi,  there  fall  into  that  river.  Bayou  Saiah 
and  one  or  two  other  smaller  streams.  Into  the  efHux,  or  Bayou  Manshac, 
or  Ibbcrville,  as  it  passes  from  the  Mississippi  to  lake  Mauropas,  fall  the 
Amite  and  some  other  inconsiderable  streams.  The  Ticfah  falls  into 
lake  Maurepas.  The  Tangipao  falls  into  lake  Ponchartrain,as  do  Chif- 
functe  and  Bonfouca.  Pearl  river  divides  between  this  state  and  Missis- 
sippi, and  falls  into  the  rigolets  near  Pearlington.  None  of  them,  except 
Pearl  river,  which  has  been  already  described,  have  courses  of  more 
than  seventy  or  eighty  miles,  and  they  arc  navigable  by  schooners  to  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  lake.  They  rise  in  the  state  of  Mississippi. 
Chiffuncte  affords  the  best  harbor  on  the  lake. 

The  efHuxcs  on  tho  west  side  of  the  river,  in  ascending,  are  first,  the 
Bayou  Lafourche ;  next,  Plaqucmine ;  and  the  last,  Atchafayala,  or,  as 
it  is  universally  pronounced,  Chaffalio.  Lafourche  breaks  out  from  the 
Mississippi  at  Donaldsonville,  90  miles  above  New  Orleans,  and  taking 
a  south-east  course,  finds  its  separate  channel  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico  about 
fifty  miles  west  of  the  Balize.  The  Plaquemine,  still  further  up,  carries 
out  at  times  a  great  and  sweeping  body  of  water  from  the  Mississippi. 
Afler  running  some  distance  through  a  very  rich  tract  of  country,  it  unites 
with  the  Atchafalaya  in  one  broad  stream,  which,  before  it  passes  into 
the  gulf,  receives  the  Teche,  a  stream  which  passes  through  the  fertile 
plains  of  Opelousas  and  Attakapas. 

The  Mississippi  pursues  a  very  direct  course  through  this  state  to  the 
sea.  It  has  recently  cut  for  itself  a  passage  across  the  point  of  the  bend 
opposite  the  mouth  of  Red  river,  thereby  diminishing  the  distance  between 
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Natchez  and  New  Orleans  thirty  miles.  The  same  thing  must  shortly 
occur  at  Tunica  Bend,  both  of  which  will  reduce  the  water  distance  be- 
tween thoBe  towns  from  two  to  three  himdrcd  miles.  By  another  *cut 
oflP  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  the  distance  has  been  short- 
ened between  Natchez  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  In  this  way,  nature 
and  human  effort  combining,  this  noble  river,  in  no  great  length  of  time, 
will  be  made  to  flow  in  a  right  line  or  reach,  aa  the  Mississippi  phrase  is, 
to  the  gulf. 

At  a  very  little  distance  below  the  mouth  of  Red  river,  the  Atchafa- 
yala  breaks  out  from  the  west  bank,  with  an  outlet  apparently  of  the 
same  width  with  Red  river,  and  it  is  supposed,  carrying  off  from  the 
Mississippi  as  much  water  as  Red  river  brings  in.  It  has  such  a  positioQ 
to  the  bend  of  the  Mississippi  as  that  immense  masses  of  drift  wood  and 
timber,  passing  down  that  river,  are  swept  into  this  outlet.  This  accu- 
mulating mass  soon  meets  with  obstructions,  and  is  jammed  together  into 
a  raf^,  which  rises  and  falls  with  the  rising  aad  falling  of  the  bayou.  A 
considerable  vegetation  of  shrubs  and  flowering  plants  has  been  found 
on  the  surface  of  this  floating  timber;  and  a  man  might  pass  directly  over 
this  vast  mass  of  waters,  without  knowing  when  he  was  crossing  it.  The 
rafl  is  eight  or  ten  miles  in  extent,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  a  mass  of 
more  than  two  million  cords  of  wood  and  timber.  The  medial  width  of 
the  bayou  is  more  than  two  hundred  yards.  It  has  a  winding  course, 
traverses  many  points  of  the  compass,  and  receives  the  water  of  the 
Mississippi  overflow,  at  a  different  place  in  its  course.  Its  lengthy  before 
it  falls  into  the  gulf,  measuring  its  meanders,  is  nearly  two  hundred 
miles,  and  its  comparative  course  one  hundred  and  thirty. 

The  Techc  commences  in  Opelousas,  receiving  a  great  number  of 
streams  that  rise  in  the  prairies.  It  winds  through  Opelousas  and  Atta* 
kapas,  and  meets  the  tide  at  New  Iberia,  to  which  point  it  is  navigable , 
the  Techc  having  eight  feet  on  its  bar,  and  twenty  feet  within.  It  flows 
about  forty-five  miles  further,  before  it  is  lost  in  the  Atchafalaya,  whidi 
it  enters  by  a  mouth  two  hundred  yards  wide.  It  has  a  course,  compu- 
ting  its  meanderings,  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  or  one  hundred  and 
ninety  miles. 

West  of  the  Teche  are  the  Vermillion,  Courtableau,  Calcasiu,  and 
Sabine,  streams  of  considerable  importance,  besides  a  very  great  number 
of  smaller  streams,  which  rise,  except  the  Sabine,  in  the  woods  on  the 
south-western  parts  of  the  state,  and  thence  emerge  into  the  prairies,  and 
unite  either  with  the  streams  above  named,  or  fall  into  the  lakes  whidi 
skirt  all  this  front  of  the  state.  Indeed,  the  whole  boundary  of  Opelousas 
and  Attakapas  on  the  gulf^  is  a  chain  of  lakes,  some  larger,  and  some 
smaller,  and  almost  innumerable.    The  margin  of  the  sea  shore,  for  some 
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distance  back  into  the  country,  is  a  dead  level  and  below  the  tides, 
which  are  created  by  a  strong  south  wind,  in  which  case  the  sea  throws 
its  waters  over  great  extents  of  these  marshy  plains.  When  the  rivers 
reach  the  lakes  and  the  vicinity  of  the  gulf,  they  communicate  with  the 
lakes  by  many  mouths,  and  by  each  other  with  numberless  lateral  com- 
munications; so  that  the  connections  of  the  lakes  and  the  streams  form  an 
immense  tissue  of  net  work,  and  the  numbers  of  beatable  communica- 
tions are  only  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  their  vicinity,  who  have  been 
kag  and  intimately  acquainted  with  the  country. 

We  may  remark  in  passing,  that  the  soil  on  the  Atchafalaya  is  red, 
like  that  of  Red  river.  From  the  width  of  the  bayou  and  its  vicinity,  we 
infer  that  it  was  once  the  channel  of  Red  river,  by  which  that  river  pur- 
sued its  own  independent  course  to  the  gulf,  without  mingling  its  waters 
with  those  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  soil  on  the  banks  of  the  Teche  is  red,  and  shows,  also,  that  it 
once  had  some  connection  with  Rod  river.  Its  alluvions  have  many 
points  of  resemblance  to  those  of  that  river.  Like  them,  these  also  are 
of  exhaustless  fertility.  They  are  settled,  in  their  whole  extent,  until 
they  become  so  low  as  to  be  subject  to  inundation.  Except  the  coast 
above  New  Orleans,  it  presents  the  lai^est  and  compactest  settlement  in 
the  state.  It  is  remarked  of  this  stream,  that  it  presents  manifest  indica- 
tions of  having  once  been  the  channel  of  a  much  greater  volume  of 
water  than  it  carries  at  present.  The  channel  grows  broader  and  deeper 
beyond  the  Fusilier,  for  an  hundred  miles.  At  the  former  place,  it  is 
fifty  yards  wide,  and  at  low  water,  three  feet  deep.  When  it  enters  the 
Atchafalaya,  its  channel  is  one  hundred  yards  wide,  and  it  has  twenty 
feet  water.  Between  the  two  points,  it  has  received  no  water  to  account 
for  this  enlargement. 

Bayou  Bceuf  and  Cocodri,  rising  near  Red  river,  in  the  Pine  Hills, 
•  wind  through  a  very  fertile  alluvion,  and  unite  in  Opelousas,  to  form  the 
Courtableau,  which  waters  the  richest  part  of  Opelousas.  Vermillion, 
Mermentau,  and  Courtableau  all  rise  near  each  other,  in  level  tabic 
lands  near  the  centre  of  Opelousas.  Each  of  them  have  valuable  lands 
lying  on  their  banks. 

We  can  do  no  more,  in  conformity  with  our  limits,  than  give  some  <^ 
the  names  of  the  more  conspicuous  bayous  that  go  to  form  those  which 
we  have  mentioned,  and  which  wind  in  different  directions  through  the 
vast  prairies  between  the  Atchafalaya  and  the  Sabine.  In  this  distance 
we  cross  the  Derbane,  Waushka,  Tensa,  Fusilier,  Carrion,  Cocodri, 
Bayou  Cane,  Bayou  Mellet,  Petit  Anse,  Bayou  Sale,  Bayou  Nezpique, 
Flaquemine,  Brule,  Queue  Tortue,  Bayou  Chicot,  Bayou  Grand  Louis^ 
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Lacasine,  Carrion  Crow,  and  a  great  number  of  streams  of  less  impor- 
tance, that  are  properly  streams  of  the  prairies. 

Below  the  open  prairies,  there  are  a  number  of  bayous  that  belong  to 
the  Atchafalaya,  and  the  Plaqucmine ;  such  as  the  Gros  Tetc,  Bayou 
Maringouin,  Bayou  Mansir,  an  efflux  from  the  Mississippi,  Grand  and 
Petit  Caillou,  Bayou  Peau  de  Chevruill,  Bayou  Large,  and  many  others. 

Near  a  singular  hill  between  Opelousas  and  Avoyelles  rise  the  Bayous 
Rouge  and  Petit  Prairie.  They  run  through  a  rich  soil,  and  an  immense* 
ly  deep  and  heavy  forest.  Bayou  Rouge  is  a  circular  hill,,  rising  from 
a  great  extent  of  adjacent  level  and  swampy  lands,  and  which,  but  for 
its  extent,  might  be  taken  for  an  Indian  mound.  The  small  and  wretoh- 
ed  remains  of  the  Tunica  tribe  of  Indians  reside  here.  This  tribe,  at  a 
distant  period,  was  desolated  by  a  massacre,  perpetrated  on  them  by  the 
Natchez  Indians.  Here,  intermediate  between  Red  river  and  the  gulf^ 
and  isolated  from  savage  and  social  man,  intercourse  with  whom  has 
been  alike  ruinous  to  them,  by  inundated  swamps  and  deep  and  pathless 
forests,  they  dwell  in  solitude. 

Before  we  proceed  to  describe  the  two  great  rivers  of  Louisiana,  Red 
river  and  the  Washita,  whose  tracts  lead  us  into  the  interior,  we  propose 
to  name  the  principal  lakes  of  Louisiana,  as  the  larger  of  them  either 
communicates  directly  with  the  gulf,  or  lie  in  its  vicinity.  Lake  Maure- 
pas,  Ponchartrain,  and  Borgne  form  an  extended  chain  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Lake  Maurepas  is  of  a  circular  form,  and  is  comparatively  small. 
It  conmiimicates  with  lake  Ponchartrain  by  a  narrow  pass.  Lake  Pon- 
chartrain is  forty  miles  long  and  twenty-eight  wide.  It  communicates 
by  two  narrow  passes,  called  rigolets,  with  lake  Borgne,  which  is  thirty- 
five  miles  long  and  twelve  wide.  These  lakes,  though  navigated  by  a 
great  number  of  small  vessels,  principally  schooners,  are  shallow,  except 
in  a  channel  through  their  centre.  Lake  Borgne  has  seldom  more  than 
six  feet  water,  except  in  this  channel.  When  the  wind  rises,,  these  shal- 
low lakes  arc  subject  to  what  is  called  a  ground  swell,  and  their  naviga* 
tion  is  dangerous. 

The  lakes  west  of  the  Mississippi,  along  the  shores  of  the  gulf,  and 
between  Red  river  and  Washita,  arc  too  numerous  for  us  to  enumerate. 
A  complete  catalogue,  embracing  them  all,  large  and  small,  would  swell 
the  number  to  hundreds.  The  chief  of  them  are  Barataria,  Attakapas, 
Prune,  Salt  Water,  Green,  Grand,  Mermentau,  Calcasiu,  and  Sabine,  oa 
the  gulf,  and  Long,  Catahoola,  latt.  Saline,  Natchitoches,  Spanish,  Black, 
Bistineau,  Bodau,  Pisquota,  and  many  smaller  ones  between  Washita 
and  Red  river,  and  Red  river  and  the  Sabine ;  and  Concordia,  Homo- 
chitto,  and  Providence  lakes  belonging  to  the  Mississippi.  West  of  that 
river  are  also  the  smaller  lakes,  Chittimaches,  Natchez,  Des  Islets,  Levyy 
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Little  lake,  Palourd,  Qiiacha,  Ronde,  St.  John,  and  St.  Joseph.  Some  of 
these  lakes  are  many  miles  in  extent,  and  others  are  little  larger  than 
&e  collection  of  water  called  ponds  at  the  north. 

That  some  of  them  are  of  recent  origin,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in 
die  midst  of  them  are  vast  extents  of  water,  out  of  which  rise  thousands 
of  deep  C3rpress  trees,  still  standing  erect,  where  boats  pass  and  fish  are 
taken  in  the  driest  seasons.  As  you  approach  these  lakes,  which  abound 
in  fish,  through  the  deep  forests  which  skirt  them,  you  are  warned  of  your 
approach  to  them  by  observing  the  trees  shrouded  in  a  deeper  drapery 
of  long  moss.  They  have  generally  on  their  shores  a  skirt  of  rich  soil, 
resembling  an  alluvion. 

Sabine.  This  river  rises  in  Texas,  in  latitude  32°  dff  and  flows 
southwardly,  entering  this  state  at  its  south-west  angle,  in  the  parish  of 
Natchitoches.  Thence  it  forms  the  dividing  line  between  Louisiana  and 
the  states  of  Mexico.  It  has  a  course  of  four  hundred  miles ;  and  in  high 
stages  of  its  waters,  when  the  obstructions  of  small  timber  rails  are  clear- 
ed out  of  it,  is  susceptible  of  good  steam  boat  navigation,  as  high  as  the 
great  crossing  on  the  road  from  Natchitoches  to  the  Spanish  country.  In 
low  stages  of  water  it  has  but  four  feet  water  over  the  bar  at  its  mouth. 
Like  the  other  rivers  of  this  state,  it  broadens  into  a  wide  lake  before  it 
enters  the  gulf.  It  enters  it  through  a  vast  and  solitary  prairie  of  unc(xn- 
non  sterility,  unchcered  by  the  distant  view  of  vessels,  or  any  traces  of 
social  existence.  A  few  waiidering  savages  are  sometimes  seen  dimin- 
ished to  moving  atoms.  The  wild  deer  browses  unmolested;  and  the 
sea  fowls  scream  untcrrified  by  the  report  of  the  gun.  The  prairie  is  as 
illimitable  by  the  eye,  as  the  ocean  on  which  it  borders.  Its  wide  alluvion 
contains  lands  only  of  second  rate  quality.  It  waters  the  most  hilly  parts 
of  the  state.  Among  those  hills  there  are  frequent  streams,  some  lakes 
and  ponds,  and  often  times  small  strips  of  good  second  rate  land.  This 
stream  derives  its  chief  consequence  from  its  position,  as  the  line  of  sep- 
aration between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

Washita,  This  large  river  rises  in  the  Masseme  mountains,  in  the 
territory  of  Arkansas,  in  latitude  34°.  North  fork,  Washita  fork,  and 
south  fork  unite  to  form  the  main  river,  which,  afler  flowing  something 
more  than  one  hundred  miles,  receives  from  the  north.  Hot  Spring  fork. 
Eight  leagues  below,  it  receives  the  Cado,  and  the  same  distance  lower 
down,  the  Little  Missouri.  The  Saline  rises  at  no  groat  distance  from  the 
Hot  Springs,  and  after  a  winding  course  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
flows  into  the  Washita  just  above  the  limits  of  this  state.  The  Bayou 
Barthelemy  rises  ten  leagues  south  of  the  Sabine,  and  joins  the  Washita 
a  loaguo  above  fort  Miro.  The  Chaudron  comes  in  from  the  south,  and 
t)ie  Bceuf  and  the  Macon,  having  their  head  waters  in  Providence  lake, 
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from  the  north.  The  latter,  with  some  small  streams  united  to  it,  fonnf 
the  Tensa.  On  the  other  side  comes  in  Catahoola  or  Little  river.  Of 
this  riveri  the  Dugdemeny  is  a  principal  branch.  Little  river,  in  its 
course,  passes  through  Catahoola^  lake,  and  uniting  with  the  Tensa  in  a 
deep  swampy  forest,  forms  Black  river,  which,  sooi^  aflor  the  junctioii) 
mixes  its  waters  with  Red  river. 

The  soil  of  the  alluvions  of  Washita,  in  its  lower  courses,  is  blacl^ 
and  extremely  fertile.  Its  upper  waters  run  through  a  mountainous 
region,  the  description  of  which  naturally  falls  under  the  headof  Aricansas 
Territory.  The  lower  waters  of  this  river  rise  in  the  Pine  Hills,  and 
have  on  their  banks  second  rate  land,  until  a  short  distance  from  their 
union  with  the  main  river,  when  the  soil  becomes  of  the  same  quality 
with  that  of  the  main  river.  On  the  alluvions  and  bayous  are  already  a 
great  number  of  fine  cotton  plantations;  and  there  is  an  extent  of  ricby 
unoccupied  cotton  lands  for  a  much  greater  number  still.  The  natural 
productions  of  this  river,  and  its  waters  in  this  state,  are  considered  no 
way  inferior  to  those  of  the  best  parts  of  the  Mississippi,  and  arc  the  same^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  sugar  cane,  which  is  not  known  to  have  been 
attempted  on  its  waters. 

Red  Eiver,    This  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  tributaries  of  the 
Mississippi.    Its  width  of  channel,  in  its  lower  courses,  does  by  no  means 
GCHrespond  to  its  length  of  course,  or  the  immense  mass  of  waters  which 
it  rolls  to  its  parent  stream.     But  in  high  waters,  when  it  has  arrived 
within  three  or  four  hundred  miles  of  that  river,  it  is  oflen  divided  into 
two  or  three  parallel  channels,  and  a  line  of  bayous  and  lakes  connected 
with  it,  takes  up  its  superabundant  waters,  and  they  are  a  considerable 
time  in  filling,  and  prevent  the  river  from  displaying  its  breadth  and 
amount  of  waters,  as  it  does  in  the  high  lands  Hvc  hundred  miles  above, 
where  the  whole  river  flows  through  high  lands  in  one  broad  stream.    It 
takes  its  rise  in  a  chain  of  hills  near  Santa  Fc,  in  New  Mexico,  called^ 
we  know  not  by  what  authority,  the  Caous  mountains.     In  its  npper 
courses  it  receives  Blue  river  and  False  Washita.    It  winds  through  a 
region  of  prairies,  on  which  feed  droves  of  bufialoes,  cattle,  and  wikl 
horses.    In  those  regions  it  receives  a  great  many  considerable  tributa- 
ries, the  names  of  which  have  not  yet  been  given.     Between  the  Pa¥mee 
and  the  state  of  Louisiana,  it  receives  Kimichie,  Vasseux,  and  Little 
river,  from  the  north.    From  the  south  enter  the  Bois  d^Arc,  and  Little 
river  of  the  south.    The  Bod  a  u,  Dacheet,  Black  Lake,  and  Saline  riven 
enter  Red  river  afler  it  enters  Louisiana.    There  are  fine  tracts  of  land 
on  the  Dacheet  and  Saline.    Wells  are  sunk  in  a  salt  plain,  near  the 
Saline,  from  which  considerable  quantities  of  salt  are  made.    Black 
Lake  river  is  a  considerable  stream,  on  the  banks  of  which,  among  the 
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hills,  are  found  great  varieties  of  petrifactions  of  every  sort.  Lake 
Bistineau  communicates  with  Red  river.  Petrifacticms  abound  on  its 
shores,  and  this  remote  and  romantic  sheet  of  water  has  some  of  the 
meet  delightful  scenery  on  its  shores. 

Through  the  greater  amount  of  its  course,  Red  river  winds  through 
immense  prairies,  of  a  red  soil,  covered  with  grass  and  vines  that  hear 
delicious  grapes.  On  its  banks  is  the  favorite  range  of  the  buffalo,  and 
other  game,  peculiar  to  the  vast  western  oceans  of  prairies.  About  thirty 
leagues  above  Natchitoches,  commences  the  rafl,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  a  broad,  swampy  expansion  of  the  alluvion  of  the  river,  to  the  widdi 
of  twenty  or  thirty  miles.  The  river,  spreading  here  into  a  vast  number 
of  channels,  frequently  shallow  of  course,  has  been  for  ages  clogging 
with  a  compact  mass  of  timber  and  fallen  trees,  wafled  from  the  upper 
regions.  Between  these  masses,  the  river  has  a  channel,  sometimes  lost 
in  a  lake,  and  found  by  following  the  outlet  of  that  lake  back  to  the  parent 
channel  There  is  no  stage  of  the  water  in  which  a  keel  boat,  with  an 
experienced  pilot,  may  not  make  its  way  through  the  raft.  We  have  seen 
a  considerable  steam  boat,  which  was  built  above  the  rail  and  floated 
through  it  in  an  unlinished  state.  The  river  is  blocked  up  by  this  im- 
mense mass  of  timber  for  a  length,  on  its  meanders,  of  between  sixty  and 
seventy  miles.  There  are  places  where  the  water  can  be  seen  in  motion 
under  the  logs.  In  other  places,  the  whole  width  of  the  river  may  be 
crossed  on  horseback,  and  boats  only  make  their  way,  in  passing  these 
places,  by  following  the  inlet  of  a  lake,  and  coasting  it  to  its  outlet,  and 
thus  finding  the  channel  again.  Weeds,  flowering  shrubs,  and  small 
willows  have  taken  root  upon  the  surface  of  this  timber,  and  flourish 
above  the  waters.  But  in  all  these  places,  the  courses  of  the  river,  its 
outline,  and  its  bends,  are  distinctly  marked  by  a  margin  of  forest  trees, 
which  grow  here  on  the  banks  in  the  same  manner  as  they  do  where  the 
channel  is  open. 

It  is  an  impediment  of  incalculable  injury  to  the  navigation  of  this 
noble  river,  and  the  immense  extent  of  fine  country  above  it.  There  is, 
probably,  no  part  of  the  United  States  where  the  unoccupied  lands  have 
higher  claims  from  soil,  climate,  intermixture  of  prairies  and  timbered 
lands,  position,  and  every  inducement  to  population,  than  the  country 
between  the  raft  and  Kimichie.  This  country  would  be  settled  with 
greater  rapidity,  were  it  not  for  the  obstruction  which  this  raft  opposes  to 
the  navigation  of  the  river.  The  state  has  made  an  efibrt  to  have  it 
removed.  Accurate  surveys  of  it  have  been  made,  and  the  general  gov- 
ernment has  made  an  appropriation  for  this  purpose.  The  river  above 
the  raft  becomes  broad,  deep,  and  navigable  for  steam  boats,  in  moderate 
stages  of  the  water,  one  thousand  miles  towards  the  mountains. 
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Bdow  the  raft,  as  we  have  remarked,  the  river  divides  itself  usito  maaj 
channels,  and  fills  such  a  number  of  bayous  and  lakes,  that  lie  parallel  to 
the  river,  that  the  bare  enumeraticm  of  their  names  would  carry  us  beyond 
our  object.  The  valley  of  this  very  interesting  river  has  a  width  of  throe 
or  four  miles,  as  high  as  the  Kimichie,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
Kiamesia,  nearly  a  thousand  miles  horn  its  mouth,  following  its  meanders* 
It  broadens  as  it  slopes  towards  the  Mississippi,  and  has  for  a  long  distance 
firom  its  mouth,  a  valley  from  six  to  eighteen  miles  in  width.  Of  all  the 
bvoad  and  fertile  alluvions  of  the  Mississippi  streams,  no  one  exceeda 
this.  It  compares  in  many  moro  points  with  the  famous  Nile,  than  the 
Mississippi,  to  which  that  river  has  so  oflen  been  likened.  Cotton  is  at 
present  the  staple  article  of  the  growth  of  its  lower  course.  Sugar  cane 
is  at  this  time  in  an  extensive  scale  of  experiment,  and  will  probably 
hereafier  be  raised  in  abundance ;  and  the  broad  and  fertile  plains  of  this 
river  as  fitf  as  Natchitoches,  will  be  converted  into  sugar  plantations. 
Hie  alluvions  of  Rapide,  Ck>teille,  BoBuf,  Robert,  Rigolet  Bon  Dieu,  Aux 
Cannes,  and  the  other  waters  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  river,  in  fact  of 
all  its  waters  as  far  as  3QP,  seem  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  for  this  cultiva- 
tion. This  valley  spreads  from  east  to  west,  instead  of  north  and  south, 
like  the  Mississippi.  The  immense  masses  o(  cold  water  which  that 
river  brings  down  from  the  northern  regions,  must  sensibly  afiect  die 
temperature  of  the  air  on  its  banks.  In  descending  from  Red  river  to 
New  Orleans,  we  have  observed  that  vegetation  in  the  spring  was  mote 
than  a  week  in  advance  of  that  on  the  Mississippi,  although  farther  to  the 
south.  We  believe  that  cane  will  thrive  as  well  on  this  river  in  31^,  as 
it  does  on  the  Mississippi  in  30^.  All  the  chief  streams  of  the  river 
have  the  same  soil  and  character  with  the  main  river.  Indeed,  the  lands 
on  Bayou  Rapide,  Robert,  and  BcBuf,  are  supposed  to  be  richer  thaa 
those  of  the  main  river.  It  is  considered  the  best  land  for  cotton  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  of  a  reddish  tinge,  mellow,  friable,  slightly  impreg- 
nated with  salt,  and  brings  forward  in  great  luturiance,  all  the  vegetatioii 
that  is  proper  to  its  climate.  Its  indigo  and  tobacco  are  considered  the 
best  in  Louisiana. 

It  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  vinee 
that  are  common  to  the  valley  of  this  river  and  the  Washita.  We  have 
already  included  them  in  our  general  remarks  upon  the  trees  of  the  wea^> 
em  country.  We  shall  only  remark,  that  the  greater  part  which  belong 
properly  to  the  northern  and  middle  regions  of  the  country,  are  also  found 
here.  We  except  the  chesnut,  although  the  chincapin,  a  species  of  the 
ehesnut,  grows  here.  It  wants  the  orange  and  the  live  oak  of  the  mora 
soQthem  parts  of  the  state.  The  laurel  tribe  is  very  abundant,  as  aia 
the  oaks  and  hickories.    In  the  eastern  division  of  Opelousas,  forty  di^ 
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ferent  species  of  trees  have  been  found  growing  within  the  space  of  a 
few  miles.  The  live  oak  seems  to  indicate,  that  as  we  advance  west  in 
the  same  parallel,  the  temperature  diminishes.  In  the  western  parts  of 
the  state  it  retires  to  the  south,  and  is  no  where  found  so  far  north  as  the 
vicinity  of  Mobile. 

Islands.  East  of  the  Mississippi,  and  fronting  this  state,  there  are  a 
number  of  islands,  along  the  shore  of  the  gulf,  the  laigest  of  which  is 
called  Chandeleur.  They  are  all  small,  covered  with  pine  and  sand 
heaps.  Some  of  them  are  inhabited,  and  rendered  fertile  by  the  industry 
of  their  owners.  Those  that  lie  off  the  shore  of  Lake  Borgne  are  consid- 
ered uncommonly  healthy ;  and  some  of  the  inhabitants  survive  to  extreme 
old  age.  West  of  the  Mississippi,  the  principal  islands  along  the  gulf 
shore  are  Barataria,  the  noted  resort  of  Lafitte^s  piratical  squadron, 
Thomas^,  La  Croix,  and  Ascension  islands.  The  soil  of  these  islands  is 
generally  of  the  richest  character.  They  are  covered  with  a  dense 
ferest  of  live  oaks  and  other  trees,  and  abound  in  deer,  turkeys,  and 
other  game.  Millions  of  sea  fowls,  at  the  proper  seasons,  frequent  the 
inlets  and  bays  contiguous  to  them,  and  oysters  and  fish  are  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  and  of  the  most  excellent  quality.  Thomas^  island 
18  acquiring  reputation  as  a  resort  for  health.  From  the  purity  of  the  air 
cf  the  gulf,  and  the  cool  breeze  of  the  trade  winds,  and  the  opportunities 
cf  sea  bathing,  and  the  refreshing  verdure  of  the  island,  it  would  be  a 
delightful  summer  residence,  were  it  not  for  the  annoyance  of  its  myriads 
cf  mosquitos.  As  it  is,  it  is  a  charming  place  in  which  to  pass  the 
winter. 

These  islands  have  come  in  demand,  since  the  recent  discovery  that 
dieir  soil  and  climate  are  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
•ogar  cane.  They  will  soon  be  covered  with  that  kind  of  cultivation. 
Although  there  are  extensive  marshes  between  them  and  the  high  grounds 
of  Attakapas,  yet  as  these  marshes  are  situated  north  of  the  islands,  and 
as  the  summer  winds  blow  almost  invariably  from  the  south,  they  have 
all  the  chances  for  being  salubrious,  that  they  would  have  if  they  were 
wholly  removed  from  marshes.  Thomas^  island  is  connected  with  the 
main  land  by  a  cause  way.  There  is  an  astonishing  peculiarity  apper- 
taining to  this,  and  most  of  the  islands  along  this  shore.  Rising  from  the 
in  the  midst  of  a  marsh,  skirted  by  an  immense  prairie,  as  level  almost 

the  gulf,  and  elevated  but  a  few  feet  above  its  surface,  the  islands  rise 
like  bluff  hills,  and  have  an  elevation  rated  differently  from  twenty  to  one 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and  above  the  prairies  in  the  vicinity.  The 
■iiigularity  of  the  appearance  which  they  present  from  this  circumstance, 
can  only  be  readily  conceived  by  one  who  has  seen  the  country.    To 
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find  the  cause  of  this  elevation,  and  to  account  for  it  on  geological  princi- 
plesy  has  furnished  new  employment  for  geologists. 

Beside  the  sea  islands,  there  are  many  lake  and  marsh  islands  on  this 
shore,  some  of  them  of  considerable  extent.  Sicily  island,  between  Cata- 
hoola  and  Natchez,  is  not  only  a  body  of  fine  soil,  but  from  its  positioo 
and  appearance,  presents  an  aspect  of  great  interest.  In  the  midst  of  a 
vast  swamp,  and  insulated  by  marshes  and  bayous,  and  in  the  season  of 
high  waters  by  the  overflow  of  the  Mississippi,  a  large  body  of  the  richest 
alluvial  land,  entirely  above  the  highest  floods, '  rises  like  a  glacis  to 
bluffs  of  pine  woods,  and  we  see  their  ever  verdant  tops  waving  above 
the  vast  surrounding  morass.  On  this  island  are  some  of  the  best  plan- 
tations in  the  parish  of  Catahoola. 

Bay^  We  have  seen  that  the  shores  of  the  gulf  are  generally  low. 
They  are  especially  so  along  the  front  of  this  state.  Vast  extents  of  marsh 
and  trembling  prairie  interpose  between  the  sea  and  the  cultivable  lands. 
The  lakes,  inlets,  and  sounds  are  connected  by  an  inextricable  tissue  of 
communications,  and  passes  accessible  by  vessels  and  bay  craf),  which 
are  impossible  to  be  known,  except  by  pilots  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
waters.  Hence  the  security  afforded  to  small  piratical  vessels,  command- 
ed by  men  who  could  guide  them  by  sinuous  and  narrow  chcmnels,  where 
none  but  the  most  experienced  pilots  could  follow  them.  The  shcnre  is 
indented  by  numberless  small  bays,  very  fbw  of  them  affording  sufficient 
water  to  shelter  vessels.  Berwick^s  bay  is  the  only  one  that  has  any 
considerable  extent. 

Prairies,  A  very  great  proportion  of  the  surface  of  this  state  is  covered 
with  prairies.  Almost  all  these  prairies  are  connected,  and  form,  like 
the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  a  family,  through  which  the  connection  of 
all  the  branches  may  be  traced.  The  prairies  that  are  included  under 
the  general  name  of  Attakapas,  are  the  first  that  occur  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  parish  of  Attakapas  is  situated  in  these  prairies.  The  name 
implies  ^man  eater,'*  in  the  language  of  the  savages  who  formerly  inhab« 
ited  it,  and  who  are  reported  to  have  been  cannibals.  It  is  an  immense 
plain  of  grass,  spreading  from  the  Atchafalaya  on  the  north  to  the  gulf  on 
the  south.  Being  open  to  the  gulf,  it  is  generally  fanned  by  the  refresh- 
ing breezes  of  that  sea.  Its  aspect  of  extreme  fertility,  its  boundless- 
plain  of  grass,  its  cheering  views,  its  dim  verdant  outline,  mingling  widi 
the  blue  of  the  sky,  white  houses  seen  in  the  distance,  innumerable  cattle 
and  horses  grazing  on  the  plain,  or  reposing  here  and  there  under  tha. 
shade  of  its  wooded  points,  have  an  indescribable  pleiusantness  to  the 
traveller,  who  has  been  toiling  on  his  way  through  the  tangle,  the  swampSy 
and  along  stagnant  lakes,  and  the  dark  and  deep  forest  of  the  Mississippi 
bottom.     All  at  once  he  leaves  the  stifling  air,  the  mosquitos,  the  rank 
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cttie,  the  annoying  nettles,  and  the  dark  brown  shade,  and  emerges  mlo 
this  noble  and  cheerful  plain,  and  feels  the  cool  and  salubrious  Inreeze  of 
the  gulf.  At  first,  he  finds  it  almost  painfiil  to  dilate  that  vision  which 
has  so  l<»ig  been  ccmfined  in  the  forest,  to  the  contemplation  of  the  boiHid- 
len  prospect  before  him.  He  sees,  spresul  out  under  his  eye,  an  im- 
mense tract  of  beautifiil  country,  containing  in  1820,  more  than  12,000 
people,  all  subsisting  by  agriculture. 

Advancing  west,  he  passes  from  this  to  Opelousas  prairie,  still  larger 
than  the  other,  and  coinputed  to  contain  nearly  eight  thousand  square 
miles.  It  is  divided  by  bayous,  wooded  grounds,  points  and  bends,  and 
other  natural  boundaries,  into  a  number  of  prairies,  which  have  separate 
names  and  marks  of  distinction.  Taken  in  its  whole  extent,  it  is  bounded 
by  the  Attakapas  prairie  on  the  east,  pine  woods  and  hills  on  the  north, 
die  Sabine  on  the  west,  and  the  gulf  on  the  south.  The  soil,  though  in 
many  places  very  fertile,  is  in  general  less  so,  than  the  former.  It  atones 
fiir  that  deficiency  by  being  more  salubrious,  being  generally  deemed  the 
healthiest  region  in  the  state.  There  are  here  very  considerable  cotton 
plantations,  and  some  of  indigo;  and  the  parish  which  bears  its  name, 
is  one  of  the  most  populous  in  the  state.  The  pe<^le  of  the  former  are 
devoted  to  the  growth  of  the  sugar  cane.  This  is  the  centre  of  the  land 
of  shepherds.  The  greater  number  of  the  pe<^le  are  chiefly  devoted  to 
that  employment,  and  they  number  their  cattle  by  thousands. 

Sellevue  prairie  is  partly  in  Opelousas,  partly  in  Attakapas.  It  afibi^, 
as  its  name  imports,  a  delightful  prospect.  It  is  watered  <m  its  western 
limits  by  Bayou  Queue  Tortue,  Plaquemine  Brule,  Bayou  Melet,  Prairie 
Grand  Ghevruil,  Laurent,  Alabama,  Wikofis',  Le  Melles%  AvoyeUes% 
Merom  or  Marom  Grand  prairie.  Calcasiu  and  Sabine  prairies  axe 
names  that  designate  the  difierent  forms,  shapes,  and  innings  of  this 
OQOtinuous  line  of  prairies,  as  it  stretches  along  the  settlements  firom  the 
Blaqueminc  to  the  Sabine. 

Some  of  them,  as  Opelousas,  are  of  immense  extent.  Hiat  of  the 
Safaine  is  boundless  to  the  vision.  Calcasiu  is  seventy  miles  long  by 
twenty  wide.  They  are  generally  so  level,  as  to  strike  the  eye  as  a  per- 
fect plain.  They  have,  however,  slight  swells  and  declinations,  sufficient 
te  carry  the  water  from  them.  Though  after  long  rains,  they  are  ex- 
trsmely  wet,  and  immense  tracts  are  covered  with  water.  They  have  a 
gsBtle  and  imperceptible  slope  towards  the  gulf,  and  generally  terminatSi 
belbre  they  reach  the  shore,  in  wet  marshes,  into  which,  when  the  sooth 
wkid  blows,  the  sea  is  driven.  These  marshes  are  covered  with  a  luxu- 
riant growth  of  tall,  reedy  grass,  called  cane  grass.  In  various  parts  of 
these  prairies,  there  are  islands  of  timbered  lands.  They  generally  have 
an  appearance  of  such  regularity  and  beauty,  that  a  stranger  is  with 
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difinriCj  convmced  that  they  are  not  clun^  of  ^^es,  planted  out  in  elr- 
cakur,  square,  or  triangular  forms,  for  the  beauty  of  their  appearaaot. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  c(Mivey  to  one  who  has  not  felt  it,  an  idea  of  th# 
effect  produced  by  one  of  these  circular  clumps  of  trees,  seeming  a  kuid 
ef  lower  of  verdure,  rising  from  an  ocean  of  grass.  Wherever  a  bajroQ 
or  a  stream  crosses  the  prairie,  it  is  marked  with  a  fringe  of  tindiiry 
whidi  strikes  the  eye  of  an  observer  like  the  lines  of  trees  in  landscape 
painting. 

At  the  points  of  these  prairies,  and  wherever  the  streams  and  bayeus 
cross  them,  the  soil  is  rich.  But  they  become  of  a  thinner  and  more 
sterile  soil,  as  we  advance  towards  the.  Sabine.  Attakspas  is  the  fint 
and  most  fertile,  and  that  of  the  Sabine  the  last  and  the  most  sterile. 
On  the  skirts  even  of  the  poorer  prairies,  near  water  courses  and  abundant 
winter  range,  there  is  a  sparse  population  quite  to  the  Sabine.  Tbe 
situations  are  generally  selected  with  a  view  to  their  being  favorable  far 
die  raising  of  cattle.  There  are  a  few  cotton  plantations  beyond  Opdou* 
sas  prairie.  But  most  of  the  people  subsist  by  raising  cattle  and  horaee. 
Some  years  since,  three  men  of  this  region  numbered  above  15,000  heed 
of  homed  cattle,  and  2,000  horses  and  mules.  Some  of  the  situations  ea 
diese  lonely,  but  deli^tful  prairies,  have  been  selected  with  such  refap* 
ence  to  beauty  and  prospect,  that  we  questiiiii  if  any  in  Arcadia  snipew 
ed  them.  They  raise  sheep,  the  mutton  of  which  is  exoellent;  but  the 
wool  coarse.  Many  of  the  horses  are  of  the  Andalusian  and  Numidmfli 
Inreed;  and  the  cattle  sleek,  slender,  elegantly  formed,  and  spirited  in 
their  movements.  They  are  driven  to  New  Orieans  for  a  market.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  are  French,  clad  in  leather,  abounding  with  milk  and 
honey,  oflen  opulent,  but  clinging  to  the  simplicity  of  pastoral  .life  firooi 
habit  and  inclination.  The  traveller  looks  round  upon  thousands  of  catdei 
and  a  rustic  abundance  of  every  thing  appertaining  to  a  shepherd's  lift; 
and  is  welcomed  with  a  genuine  hospitality,  accompanied  with  Fiendk 
urbanity. 

it  has  been  observed,  that  in  advancing  towards  these  sequestevefl 
regions  the  traveller  from  New  Orleans  observes  a  decrease  of  luzmry 
and  refinement  corresponding  to  his  advance  on  his  journey,  evideneiiiK 
a  mmilitude  of  inverted  history.  He  travels  through  all  the  difieienit 
stages  of  refinement,  from  the  luxury  of  that  showy  and  expensive  v^^ 
to  the  mansions  of  the  opulent  and  rural  planters  of  Attakapas,  the 
payeana  beyond,  and  the  Arcadian  habitations  of  the  French  plant 
near  die  Sabine. 

Avoyelles  prairie  has  a  very  narrow  front  on  Red  river,  is  rich  voA 
aHavial  in  point  of  soil,  and  of  moderate  extent,  being  seldom  more  then 
three  or  four  miles.    It  runs  bade  from  Red  river  a  considerable  dittanee» 
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and  (xmstitutes  the  parish  the  name  of  which  it  hears.  It  is  inhabited 
by  cotton  planters  and  people  who  subsist  by  raising  cattle.  They  are 
pxincipally  French.  * 

Catahoola  prairie,  on  Catahoola  or  Little  river  and  the  Washita,  has, 
in  many  respects,  a  resemblance  to  that  of  Avoyelles.  This  prairie, 
together  with  Sicily  island,  constitutes  the  chief  pcurt  of  the  parish  of 
Catahoola.  There  are  also  very  extensive  prairies  between  Washita 
and  Red  river.  They  spread  in  a  line,  which  meanders  like  the  course 
of  the  rivers,  through  the  wooded  country,  until  they  connect  themselves 
with  the  immense  grassy  plains  on  the  upper  courses  of  these  rivers. 
They  are  generally  second  or  third  rate  land,  for  the  most  part  uninhab- 
ited, and  many  of  them  as  yet  without  a  name. 

Three  new  parishes  have  been  recently  created  by  the  legislature. 
The  parish  of  Plaquemine  is  situated  north  of  lake  Borgne,  west  of  New 
Orleans,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south-east  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico.     The 
greater  part  of  its  surface  is  swampy.     It  produces  all  the  articles  of 
culture  in  Louisiana ;  but  sugar  is  the  staple. 

The  parish  of  Orleans  includes  the  city.  Chef  Menteur,  Rigolets, 
Bayou  Bienvenu,  Bayou  Gentilly,  and  Bayou  St.  Johns,  are  all  in  this 
parish,  and  are  famous  in  the  history  of  the  late  war.  Lake  PcMichar- 
train,  lake  Borgne,  Barataria  bay  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  Caminda  bay, 
lake  Des  Islets,  lake  Rond,  Little  lake,  nnd  Quacha  lake  are  in  the  limits 
of  this  parish.  Sugar,  and  afler  that,  cotton  are  the  staples.  Along  the 
coast  there  are  groves  of  orange  trees,  and  the  ^  is  extensively  raised. 
In  this  parish  are  the  greater  part  of  the  defences  that  are  intended  to 
fortify  the  city  of  New  Orleans  against  the  attack  of  a  foreign  foe.  The 
chief  fortifications  are  on  those  points  by  which  the  British  approached 
the  city  during  the  late  war.  Extensive  fortifications  of  brick  have  been 
erected  at  Petits  Coquilles,  Chef  Menteur,  and  Bayou  Bienvenu,  the  two 
fai;^ner  guarding  the  passes  of  the  Rigolets,  between  lake  Boigne  and 
lake  Ponchartrain,  and  the  latter  the  approach  from  lake  Borgne  to  New 
Orleans.  A  great  work,  to  mount  one  hundred  and  twenty  cannon,  is 
erected  at  Plaquemine,  on  the  Mississippi.  These  works  fall  not  far 
short  of  the  expense  of  two  million  dollars.  Fort  St.  Johns,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Bayou  St.  Johns  into  lake  Ponchartrain,  is  well  situated 
f(^  the  defence  of  the  pass.  It  is  an  ancient  establishment  of  the  fonner 
regime.  The  guns  are  of  vast  calibre;  but  they  appear  to  be  scaled, 
and  the  walls  have  a  ruinous  aspect.  These  points  o£  defence  have 
been  selected  with  great  judgment,  and  have  been  fortified  with  so  much 
care,  that  it  is  supposed  no  enemy  could  ever  again  approach  the  city  by 
the  same  passes  through  which  it  was  approached  by  the  British,  in  the 
last  war.    New  Orleans,  the  key  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  the  depot 
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of  its  •griculture  and  commerce,  is  already  a  city  of  immense  impor- 
tance, and  is  every  year  becoming  more  so.  This  city  has  strong  natural 
defences,  in  its  position  and  its  climate.  It  is  now  strongly  defended  by 
artificial  fortifications.  But,  after  all,  the  best  defence  of  this,  and  all  other 
cities,  is  the  vigilant  and  patriotic  energy  of  the  masses  of  free  men,  who 
can  now,  by  steam  boats,  be  brought  down  to  its  defence  in  a  few  days  from 
the  remotest  points  of  the  west.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  by  the 
same  conveyance,  an  enemy  might  also  be  brought  against  it. 

Of  the  other  parishes  we  may  remark  in  general,  that  as  far  up  the 
Mississif^i  as  the  parish  of  Baton  Rouge  on  the  east  side,  and  Point 
Coupee  on  the  west,  the  cultivation  of  the  sugarcane  is  the  chief  pursuit. 
The  same  may  be  said  dF  Plaquemine,  Lafourche,  and  Attakapas.  The 
8tiq>le  article  of  the  western  parishes  beyond,  is  cotton.  The  parishes 
north  of  lake  Ponchartrain,  which  formerly  made  a  part  of  Florida,  with 
the  exception  of  some  few  tracts,  and  the  alluvions  of  Pearl  river  and 
Bogue  Chitto  have  a  sterile  soil.  They  raise  large  fiocks  of  cattle,  and 
send  great  quantities  of  lumber  to  New  Orleans,  together  with  pitch,  tar, 
turpentine,  and  charcoal.  Thoy  bum  great  quantities  of  lime  from  die 
beds  of  shells,  which  cover  whole  tracts  near  the  lakes;  and  they  send 
sand  from  the  beaches  of  the  lakes,  for  covering  the  pavements  of  New 
Orleans.  Theyhave,  also,  for  some  years  past,  manufactured  bricks  to 
a  great  amount,  and  transported  them  across  the  lake.  They  have  a 
great  number  of  schooners  that  ply  on  the  lakes  in  this  and  other  em- 
ployments. The  people  engaged  in  this  extensive  business,  find  the 
lieavy  tolls  demanded  on  the  canal  a  great  impediment  in  the  way  of  the 
prc^t  of  this  trade.  The  country,  generally,  is  covered  with  open  pine 
woods,  and  has  small  tracts  of  second  rate  land  interspersed  among  diem. 
It  is  valuable  from  its  inexhaustible. supplies  of  timber  and  wood  for  die 
New  Orleans  market. 

Chief  Toums,  New  Orleans,  the  commercial  capital  of  the  state,  and 
the  emporium  of  western  conmierce,  is  situated  on  the  east  shore  of  the 
Mississippi — ^in  a  bend  so  deep  and  sinuous  that  the  sun  risesHo  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city  from  the  opposite  shore — in  north  latitute  29P  bT; 
and  inOQP  &  west  longitude  from  Greenwich;  and  in  13^  9'  firom  Wash- 
ington; one  hundred  and  five  miles,  by  the  meanders  of  the  river,  from 
the  Balize,  and  ninety  miles  in  a  direct  line;  not  far  from  one  thousand 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  a  little  more  than  one  thousand 
two  hundred  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  It  is  nearly  intermediate 
between  BosUm  and  Mexico,  although  the  passage  from  New  Orleans  to 
Vera  Cruz  is  much  shorter  by  sea,  than  to  Boston.  It  consists  of  the  dd 
city,  properly  so  called,  which  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogrun, 
of  which  the  longer  sides  are  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty 
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jmdi  in  length,  and  the  ehortery  or  the  depth  of  the  city  towards  the 
■wamp,  seven  hundred  yards.    Above  the  city  are  the  suburbs  St.  B|ary 
•■d  Annunciation.    Below  the  city  are  the  suburbs  Marigny,  Daunoisi 
and  Declouif.    These  are  called  F&uxbourgs.    Between  the  dty  and 
the  Bayou  St  John,  are  the  villages  St.  Claude  and  St.  Johnsbuig.    Who- 
•iver  will  look  at  its  position  on  the  map,  will  see  at  once  its  unrivalled 
advantages  of  position  for  a  commercial  capital.    Accessible  quickly, 
and  at  all  times  by  large  ships  from  the  sea,  its  hmg  distance  above  it,  and 
the  sinuosities  of  the  river,  give  it  uncommon  capabilities  of  defence 
fipom  foreign  annoyance.    It  has  probably  twice  as  much  extent  of  boat 
navigation  above  it  as  any  other  city  on  the  globe.    Taking  the  length 
ef  all  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  that  are  navigable  and  actually 
navigated  by  steam  boats,  it  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that  the  sum  would 
exceed  twenty  thousand  miles;  and  these  waters  penetrate  the  most  fer- 
tile soils,  and  pass  through  the  pleasantest  climates.    Its  advantages  of 
oommunication  with  the  country  immediately  adjacent  to  it,  have  heea 
oirerlooked  in  c<»nparison  with  those  of  its  relation  to  the  upper  country. 
But  even  in  these  respects  it  is  unrivalled.    By  the  basin  of  die  canal 
and  the  Bayou  St.  John,  it  communicates  with  lake  Ponchartrain  and 
the  connected  lakes;  with  the  opposite  Florida  shore,  with  Mobile,  Pen- 
aaoola,  and  the  whole  gulf  shore,  east  and  west.    Not  a  few  vessels  elear 
fiom  the  basin  for  the  Atlantic  and  Mexican  ports.    The  basin  is  scarcely 
distant  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  ship  landing  on  the  MississippL     A 
person  on  the  basin  wharf  can  sec  the  masts  of  the  vessels  lying  oa  the 
dme  of  the  lev^,  and  yet  a  vessel  sailing  from  the  basin,  would  have 
to  sail  through  the  lakes  along  the  gulf  shcnne,  and  up  the  Mississippi  sons 
hundreds  of  miles,  to  arrive  at  so  little  distance  fioin  her  fooDer  poshioii. 
Even  the  commerce  and  shipping  of  the  basin  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  a  considerable  city.    There  is  an  incorporation  to  connect  the 
lake  with  the  Mississippi  by  a  canal  directly  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
A  most  necessary  and  important  canal  is  also  contemplated  for  connecting 
Attakapas  with  the  city.    Nature  has  almost  completod  the  line  of  com- 
namicatiQn.    At  present,  the  bayous  Plaquemine  and  Lafourche  furnish 
that  communication.    Although  steam  boats  run  between  Opelousas  and 
Attakapas  by  these  routes  and  the  Teche,  yet  the  mouths  of  these  bayous 
are  liable  to  be  choaked  with  timber,  and  the  navigation  is  generally 
attended  with  some  difficulty,  and  is  moreover  circuitous.    There  are  so 
many  communications  by  water  between  New  Orleans  and  the  lower 
parts  of  Louisiana,  accessible  by  the  smaller  boats,  that  all  of  Asm  are 
only  known  to  people  who  have  been  in  habits,  for  a  long  time,  of  ex- 
pkfing  them  for  the  sake  of  folding  new  and  diorter  routes  lo  their 
destination. 
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from  the  harbor  on  a  sunny  day,  no  city  offers  a  more  strikng 
panoramic  view.  It  envelops  the  beholder  something  in  the  finrm  of  a 
crescent.  An  area  of  many  acres,  covered  with  all  the  grotesqae  varieCj 
of  flat  boats,  keel  boats,  and  water  crafls  of  ever}"  description,  that  hKf4 
floated  from  all  points  of  the  valley  above,  lines  the  upper  part  of  dis 
diore.  Steam  boats  rounding  to,  or  sweeping  away,  cast  their  long  hovi> 
aontal  streams  of  smoke  behind  them.  Sloops,  schooners,  brigs,  and 
ships  occupy  the  wharves,  arranged  below  each  other  in  the  order  of  tbeir 
size,  showing  a  forest  of  masts.  The  foreign  aspect  of  the  stucoosd 
bouses  in  the  city  proper,  the  massive  buildings  of  the  Fauxbourg  St. 
Mar}',  the  bustle  and  movement  on  every  side,  all  seen  at  ono  view  m 
the  bright  coloring  of  the  brilliant  sun  and  sky  of  the  climate,  present  Ik 
splendid  spectacle. 

The  wooden  buildings,  of  which  the  city  was  formerly  in  a  great 
measure  composed,  have  given  place  to  buildings  of  brick.  The  city, 
IHoperly  so  called,  and  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Mary,  are  compactly  and  sab- 
stantially  built.  In  the  city,  the  French  and  Spanish  styles  of  building 
predominate.  The  houses  arc  stuccoed  externally,  and  this  stucco,  of  a 
white  or  yellow  color,  strikes  the  eye  more  pleasantly  than  the  dull  and 
sombre  red  of  brick.  There  can  be  no  question  but  the  American  mode 
of  building  is  more  commodious,  solid,  and  durable;  but  the  latter  mode 
has  the  preference  in  its  general  cflTect  upon  the  eye.  To  on  Americ«l| 
viewing  them  for  the  first  time,  there  is  something  &ntastic  and  unique 
in  the  appearance  of  the  city  streets,  which  wears  a  resemblance  to 
European,  French,  and  Spanish  towns,  rtither  than  American.  The 
Fauxbourg  St.  Mar}',  and  many  other  parts  of  the  city,  are  buik  after 
the  American  fashion,  and  have  nothing  in  their  appearance  different 
from  an  Atlantic  town. 

The  city  contains  six  complete  squares ;  each  square  having  a  front  of 
three  hundred  and  nineteen  feet  in  length.  Each  square  is  divided  into 
twelve  lots.  Few  of  the  streets,  except  Canal  street,  are  more  than  foctf 
feet  wide.  The  names  of  the  principal  streets  are  Levte,  Chartrsf  f 
Royal,  Burgundy,  Dauphine,  Touk)use,  &c.  The  public  buildings  ax# 
the  town  house,  at  the  north-west  comer  of  Chartres  and  St.  Peter^s  stieetei 
the  hospital,  standing  in  the  suburb  St.  Mary,  opposite  the  square,  betweMi 
Dauphine  and  Burgundy  streets ;  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Louis,  is 
front  of  Orleans  street,  upon  Chartres  street;  the  convent  of  Ursuline 
nuns,  upon  Ursuline  street,  between  Lev^e  and  Chartres  streets;  die 
barracks,  upon  Garrison  and  Lcv^e  streets;  the  custom  house,  in  findt 
of  the  square,  between  Canal  and  Lev^  streets;  the  market  house,  open 
the  Iiev6e,  in  front  of  the  square,  between  St.  Anne  and  Du  Make  streett) 
Orleans  bank,  upon  Conti,  between  Chartres  and  Royal  streets; 
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bank,  upon  Royal,  between  Conti  and  St.  Louis  streeln;  Plantar^ 
bank,  south-west  corner  of  Conii  and  Royal  streets;  government  hou86| 
north-west  comer  of  Lcv^e  and  Toulouse  streets ;  district  court  of  the 
United  States,  between  Dii  Maine  and  Phillippe  streets;  and  the  water 
w«iric8  on  Lev^o  street,  in  front  of  the  square,  between  Ursuline  and  St. 
Fhilip^s  streets.  A  very  lan^c  and  splendid  building  is  fitted  up  for  tlie 
atate  bank.  The  French  then t re  is  in  the  city,  nnd  the  American, 
in  the  Fauxboun;  St.  Marv.  Tlie  Prc&bvterian  church  is  also  in  this 
Fiauxbourg. 

The  cathedral  stands  at  the  head  of  a  spacious  square,  four  hundred 
feet  from  the  river.  The  buildin;;  is  of  brick,  extending  ninety  feet  on 
the  street,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  back  of  it.  The  roof  is  covered, 
as  are  most  of  the  French  and  Si'anish  lionscs,  with  hollow  tile,  and  is 
supported  by  len  plastered  brick  cohuims.  It  has  four  towers,  of  which 
one  contains  two  bells.  It  Ins  an  organ,  and  is  finished  within  with 
great  massiveness  and  simplicity.  It  is  an  im])08ing  fabric,  and  the 
interior  seems  calculated  to  excite  religious  feeling.  Under  its  stone 
pavements  are  deposiied  the  illustrious  dead.  In  niches  and  recesses 
are  the  figures  of  the  saints  in  their  appropriate  dress,  and  with  those 
pale  and  unearthly  countenances,  which  are  so  much  in  keeping  with 
the  common  ideas  entertained  of  thein.  The  walls  are  so  thick,  that 
though  in  the  very  centre  of  business,  you  hear  only  a  confused  whisper 
within,  and  are-ulmost  as  sfill  as  in  thO  centre  of  a  forest.  You  go  but  a 
few  paces  from  the  crowds  that  are  pressing  a  Ions;  Lev6e  street,  and  from 
the  rattle  of  carriages  that  are  stationed  near  this  place,  nnd  you  find 
yourself  in  a  kind  of  vaulted  apartment,  and  in  perfect  stillness.  Hie 
tapers  are  burning,  and  some  few  are  always  kneeling  within  in  silent 
prayer.  Images  of  death,  of  the  invisible  world,  and  of  eternity  surround 
you.  The  dead.sleep  under  your  feet.  You  are  in  the  midst  of  life,  and 
yet  there  reigns  here  a  perpetual  tranquility.  A  new  Catholic  church 
has  been  recently  erected. 

.  The  Presbyterian  church  is  of  brick,  and  is  a  very  large  and  handsome 
building.  The  Episcopal  church  is  small,  but  light  and  neat  in  its  atrue- 
turo.  The  Mariner^s  church  is  a  respectable  building,  not  yot  completed. 
The  prison  and  the  French  theatre  are  very  large,  and  externally,  disa- 
greeable buildings,  though  the  coup  dPail  of  the  view  in  the  interior  <^  the 
French  theatre  is  verv  brilliant.  The  American  theatre,  in  the  Faux- 
bourg  St.  Mar\',  is  a  neat  and  commodious  building.  The  charity  hospital, 
though  not  a  very  beautiful  building,  has  a  moral  beaut}'  of  the  highest 
oeder.  It  is,  probably,  one  of  the  most  elikient  and  useful  charities  in 
the  country.  New  Orleans  is  exposed  to  greater  varieties  of  human 
misery,  vice,  disease,  and  want,  than  any  other  American  town.    Here 
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nuMry  and  diseafle  find  a  home,  cioan  apartmeuts,  fiuthful  nursing,  and 
exodlent  medical  attendance.  Under  this  roof  more  miserable  objcda 
have  been  sheltered,  more  have  been  dismissed  cured,  and  more  have 
been  carried  to  their  long  home,  than  from  any  other  hospital  among  ua. 

The  college  is  a  respectable  building,  and  has  had  ample  endowment!; 
but  has  done  little  as  yet  for  the  literature  of  the  country.  There  is  a 
convent  of  Ursuline  nuns,  who  receive  day  scholars  and  boarders  for  tlM 
various  branches  of  rudimental  education.  The  female  orphan  asylum 
ii  a  most  interesting  charity,  dating  its  efficient  operations  from  the  benev- 
olent donations  of  the  late  Mr.  Poydras.  It  has  commonly  seventy  or 
eighty  destitute  female  children,  under  sober  and  discreet  instructresseiy 
all  plainly  and  neatly  clad,  and  constantly  occupied,  either  in  acquiring 
the  rudiments  of  education  or  of  needle  work.  They  are  dressed  in  plain 
uniforms,  and  worship  part  of  the  Sabbath  day  in  the  Catholic,  and  paiC 
in  the  Protestant  churcli.  An  institution  of  a  similar  character  for  beyii 
and  endowed  also  by  the  benevolent  Poydras,  is  now  in  operation. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  charitable  institutions  in  this  city,  of 
respectable  character;  and  when  the  epidemic  yellow  fever  visits  it^ 
the  manner  in  which  tlic  inhabitants  bestow  charity,  nursing,  shelter,  and 
medical  aid  to  the  sick,  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  A  library  for  the  use  of 
the  poorer  reading  young  men  of  the  city  has  been  instituted,  and  in  dM 
extent  of  her  efficient  and  useful  charities.  New  Orleans  is  not  far  behind 
her  Atlantic  sisters.  There  are  fewer  churches  in  the  cit}*,  than  in  any 
other  town  of  the  same  size  in  the  United  States.  There  are  but  three 
Catholic  places  of  worship,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Episcopalian,  a 
nera^  church,  a  Baptist  and  a  IMclhodist  place  of  worship.  Very  lil 
obeervance  of  the  Sabbath,  as  norihem  people  estimate  it,  is  seen  in  thb 
city.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  f^rms  of  the  Catholic  worship  do  not  fi)r- 
bid  amusements  on  the  Sabbath. 

No  city  in  the  United  Srales  contains  such  a  variety  of  inhabitants  firoa 
every  state  in  ihe  union,  and  from  every  nation  in  Europe;  and  there  are 
not  a  few  from  the  Spanish  countr\',  and  tbe  islands.  There  is  an  aston- 
ishing contrast  of  manners,  language,  and  complexion.  One  lialf  the 
population  is  black  or  colored.  The  French  population  probably  as  yet 
predominates  over  the  American.  Among  the  Americans,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  of  Now  York  seem  to  have  the  greater  number,  and  there  ia 
more  intercourse  between  New  Orleans  and  New  York  than  any  other 
American  city.  The  intercourse  wi;h  Havana  and  Vera  Cruz  is  greatp 
and  constantly  increasing. 

The  French  display  in  this  city,  as  elsewhere,  their  characteriilic 
urbanity  and  politeness,  and  are  the  same  gay,  amiable,  dancing,  spec- 
tade-lqving  ppq>le,  that  they  are  found  to  be  m  every  other  place.    There 
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101  no  doubt,  much  gambling  and  dissipation  practised,  and  different  licena- 
•d  gambling  houses  pay  a  large  tax  for  their  licenses.  Much  has  been 
■aid  abroad  touching  the  profligacy  of  manners  and  morals  here.  Amidst 
such  a  multitude,  composed  in  a^oat  measure  of  the  low  people  of  all 
natiaas,  tlierc  must  be  much  debauchery  and  low  vice.  But  all  the  dis- 
gusting forms  of  vice,  debauchery,  and  drunkenness  are  assorted  together 
in  their  own  place.  Each  man  has  an  elective  attraction  to  men  of  his 
own  standing  and  order. 

Much  has  been  said  abroad,  in  regard  to  the  unheal thiness  of  this  city, 
and  the  danger  of  a  residence  here  for  an  unacclimated  person  has  been 
exaggerated.  This  circumstance,  more  than  all  others,  has  retarded  the 
increase  of  this  city.  Unhappily,  when  the  dog  star  is  in  the  sky,  there 
ia  but  too  much  probability  that  the  epidemic  will  sweep  the  place  with 
the  besom  of  destruction.  Hundreds  of  the  unacclimated  poor  from  the 
north,  and  more  than  all  from  Ireland,  fall  victims  to  it. 

In  the  autumn  of  1832,  while  the  cholera  was  raging  on  the  courses 
cf  the  Ohio,  and  desolating  the  descending  steam  boats,  this  city  was 
■offering  from  a  late  but  severe  attack  of  yellow  fever.  Early  in  Novem- 
ber^  the  cholera  manifested  itself  in  this  city,  in  conjunction  with  yellow 
fever.  The  more  sweeping  and  terrible  disease  soon  tool^  place  of  the 
ether.  The  concourse  of  reckless  strangers,  miserable  free  blacks,  and 
the  mass  of  the  poor  and  vicious,  crowded  into  filthy  streets  and  dirty 
apartments,  together  with  tho  acknowrcdged  insalubrity  of  tlie  city,  gave 
the  disease  such  a  development  here  as  had  been  feared  and  predicted. 
Scenes  too  revolting  for  relation  occurred,  notwithstanding  the  greatest 
esertioDs  of  the  police.  As  at  Cincinnati,  the  disease  was  sudden  in  its 
dsYolopmcnt  and  subsidence ;  and  more  decidedly  than  in  that  place, 
confined  its  ravages  to  the  poor  and  disorderly.  The  greatest  reported 
number  of  deaths  in  one  day  was  275;  and  in  one  week,  1050;  a  most 
afflicting  and  unparalleled  mortality  for  a  population  of  50,000  people. 

The  supply  of  the  excellent  water  of  the  Mississippi,  by  the  water 
worics  now  in  operation,  is  very  inadequate.  It  is  contemplated  to  extend 
the  means  of  supply.  No  city  in  the-  union  can  be  furnished  more  cheaply 
and  easily.  Were  the  supply  equal  to  washing  the  streets  in  every  direc- 
tion, it  would  tend  more  to  the  preservation  of  the  public  health,  in  all 
probability,  .than  any  other  conservative  means  that  could  be  employed  ; 
and  it  is  matter  of  surprise,  that  such  a  simple  and  obvious  measjure  has 
not  already  been  adopted.  It  is  believed  that  every  street  which  haa  the 
least  inclination  of  descent,  might  be  kept  clean  by  the  healthy  water  of 
the  Mississippi,  at  a  less  expense  than  is  requisite  for  watering  Cincinnati. 
▼ery  great  improvements  have  been  recently  made,  and  are  constantly 
naking,  in  paving  the  city,  in  removing  the  wooden  sewers,  andrepladng 
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iImoi  by  thoM  of  aiume^  The  low  places,  where  the  water  used  to  itag* 
iwliy  are  drained  or  filled  up.  Tracts  of  swamp  about  the  town  are 
draining  or  filling  up;  and  this  work  constantly  pursued,  will  pfobably 
OQDtribute  more  to  the  salubrity  of  the  cit}',  than  all  the  other  eflforts  to 
this  end  united. 

The  commerce  of  this  city  is  immense,  and  constantly  increasing* 
There  have  been  counted  in  the  harbor,  fifceen  hundred  fiat  boats  at  a 
time.  Steam  boats  are  c(»ning  and  departing  every  hour,  and  it  is  not 
uncmnmop  to  see  fifty  lying  in  the  harbar  at  a  time.  A  forest  of  masts 
is  constandy  seen  along  tlio  Icv^c,  except  in  the  sultry  months.  There 
are  often  ft?e  or  six  thousand  boatmen  from  the  upper  country  here;  and 
it  ia  not  uncommon  to  sco  forty  vessels  advertised  for  Liverpool  and 
Han«.  No  place  in  the  United  States  has  so  much  activity  and  bustle 
of  oommerce  crowded  into  so  small  a  space,  in  the  months  of  February 
tod  March.  During  the  season  of  bringing  in  the  cotton  crop,  wbde 
itreeta  are  barricaded  with  cotton  bales.  The  amount  of  domestic  ex- 
porla  from  this  city,  exceeds  twelve'  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  being 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  city  of  the  union,  except  New  York,  and 
nearly  equalling  that.  The  greatest  items  that  make  this  amount,  are 
Mgar  and  cotton. 

It  is  believed  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  great  oud  opulent  dtj 
of  New  Orleans,  will  conmience  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  her  rft- 
■ources  and  enterprise,  a  system  of  rcclainiing%c  immense  swompSy  in 
the  midst  of  which  she  is  placed,  by  navigable  canals. 

Notwithstanding  the  disadvantage  of  being  reported  unhealthy,  fisw 
towns  in  the  United  States  increase  with  greater  rapidity.  Within  tho 
hut  three  years,  a  tliousand  houses  have  been  added  to  its  buildings, 
principally  fronting  along  the  river  in  the  Fau.xbourg  St.  Mary,  most  of 
them  massive  and  commodious.  The  recently  finished  rail  road  from 
Rampart  street  to  lake  Ponchartrain  is  not  only  in  itself  a  noble  and  use- 
ful work,  but  has  essentially  tended  to  reclaim  from  the  swamp,  a  consid- 
erable tract  in  the  rear  of  the  city.  A  bank  has  recently  been  created 
with  a  capital  of  4,000,QP0  dollars,  which,  as  the  condition  of  the  charter, 
ifl  to  knake  a  canal  from  a  point  on  the  river  above  the  city  to  the  lake. 
There  are  five  banks  in  the  city,  with  a  capital  of  more  than  ten  millions 
of  dellars;  and  it  is  advancing  in  all  points  of  opulence,  ornament,  utility, 
and  comfort,  in  a  progress  of  honorable  competition  with  the  other  princi- 
pai  American  cities. 

The  rail  road  is  four  and  a  half  miles  long,  perfectly  straight,  and  ks 
Mcent  and  descent  only  sixteen  inches.  The  avenue  on  which  the  road 
iwns  is  one  hundred-and  fifty  feet  wide.  The  eye,  at  either  extremMgr, 
tanms^m  its  whole  length.    Standing  on  tly  shore  of  the  Missisrippit 
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tht  vessels  sailiDg  through  the  lake  are  seen  at  the  end  of  the  avemis 
of  trees  through  which  the  road  is  cut.  An  artificial  harhor  and  break* 
water  are  constructing  on  the  lake,  at  the  extremity  of  the  road. 

The  facilities  of  getting  a  passage  from  this  city,  either  to  £urope, 
Mexico,  the  Atlantic  cities,  or  the  interior,  arc  very  great.  You  need 
•eldom  remain  many  days  without  an  opportunity  to  embark  in  any  di- 
rection. Steam  boats  are  constantly  advertising  for  Louisville,  and  all 
Ae  different  points  on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio;  and  a 
passage  in  the  beautiful  steam  boats  that  now  ply  on  these  waters,  is  both 
rapid,  cheap,  and  deliglitful. 

The  market,  ordinarily,  is  cheap  and  abundant;  and  by  seizing  the 
opportunities,  the  articles  of  life  may  be  had  as  cheap  as  in  any  other 
town  in  the  United  Slates.  Com,  potatoes,  pork,  and  (lour  are  sometimes 
so  low  as  scarcely  to  pay  the  cost  of  transport  from  the  upper  country. 
The  productions  of  all  climes  find  their  way  hither;  and  for  fruits  and 
vegetables,  few  places  can  exceed  it.  On  a  pleasant  March  morning, 
perhaps  half  the  city  is  seen  in  th'b  market.  The  crowd  covers  half  a 
mile  in  extent.  The  negroes,  mulattocs,  French,  Spanish,  and  Germana 
are  all  crying  their  several  articles  in  their  several  tongues.  In  the 
midst -of  a  confusion  of  languages,  like  that  of  Babel,  ^  tin  picaUotHy  tm 
jpSeaUofiy  is  the  most  distinguishable  tune.  The  census  of  1830  gives 
this  city  48,450  inhabitants;  but  there  are  times  in  the  year  when  it 
contains  perhaps  60,006. 

This  city  necessarily  exercises  a  very  great  moral  influence  over  all 
the  western  country.  There  is  no  dii^tinguished  merchant,  planter,  or 
fiurmer  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  but  what  has  made  at  least  one  trip 
to  this  place.  Iterc  they  witness  acting  at  the  French  and  American 
theatres.  Here  they  go  to  inspect,  if  not  to  take  part  in  the  pursuits  of 
the  ^roulette,  and  temple  of  fortune.'  Here  they  oxne  from  the  remote 
and  isolated  points  of  tlic  west,  to  see  the  ^dty  UonSj^  and  learn  the  ways 
of  men  in  great  towns ;  and  they  necessarily  carry  back  an  impression 
from  what  they  have  seen  and  heard.  It  is  of  inconceivable  importance 
to  the  western  country,  that  New  Orleans  should  be  enlightened,  moral, 
and  religious.  It  has  a  numerous  and  respectable  corps  of  professional 
men,  and  issues  a  considerable  number  of  well  edited  papers. 

The  police  of  the  ci^y  is  at  once  mild  and  energetio.  Notwithstanding 
the!  multifarious  character  of  the  people,' collec:c<l  from  every  country 
and  climate,  noiwithslanding  Ihe  m jltiLude  of  boatmen  and  sailors,  not- 
withstanding the  mass  of  people  that  rushes  along  its  streets  is  of  tbm 
moat  incongruous  materials,  there  are  fewer  broils  and  quarrels  here  than 
in  ahnost  any  other  city.  The  municipal  and  criminal  courts  are  prompt 
ia  admiaiatering  justice;  and  larcenies  and  hroila  are  effectually  pan- 
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ifhed  wiChdut  iny  just  grounds  of  complaint  about  the  *  law^  delay.*  Qd 
the  whole,  the  morals  of  those  people  who  profess  to  have  any  degree  of 
8e!f-respect,  are  not  behind  those  of  the  other  cities  of  the  union. 

New  Orleans  is  one  thousand  two  dundrcd  and  three  miles  from  Wash* 
ingtoD,  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two  from  St.  Louis,  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  thirty-four  from  Boston,  and  ono  thousand  four  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  from  New  York. 

Donaldsonvillc,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  at  the  efflux  of 
Lafourche,  ninety  miles  above  New  Orleans,  has  a  number  of  houses,  and 
has  been  selected  by  (he  legislature  as  tlic  place  for  the  future  political 
capital  of  the  state.  Baton  Rouge  is  on  the  cast  bank  of  the  Mississippi^ 
one  hundred  and  forty  miles  above  New  Orleans.  It  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ted  on  the  last  bluff  that  is  seen  on  descending  the  river.  The  site  is 
thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the  highest  overflow  of  the  river.  This  bluff 
rises  from  the  river  by  a  gentle  and  gradual  swell.  The  United  States 
barracks  here  are  built  in  a  fine  style,  and  are  supposed  to  be  among  the 
handsomest  and  most  oommcdious  of  ihat  kind  of  works.  From  the 
esplanade  the  prospect  is  delightful,  including  a  great  extent  of  tlie  coast, 
with  its  handsome  houses  and  rich  cultivation  below,  and  commanding  an 
extensive  view  over  the  back  country  at  the  east.  The  village  is  toler- 
ably compact,  and  has  a  number  of  neat  houses.  The  town  itself 
especially  in  the  months  when  the  greatest  verdure  prevails,  when  seen 
fran  a  steam  boat  in  the  river,  rising  with  such  a  fine  swell  from  the 
banks,  and  with  its  singularly  shaped  French  and  Spanish  houses,  and 
its  green  squares,  looks  like  a  finely  painted  landscape.  Its  population 
is  rated  at  1,S00. 

St.  Francisville  is  a  considerable  village,  situated  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  river,  and  on  a  bluff  a  mile  fnmi  its  banks,  and  is  one  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  above  New  Orleans.  It  is  a  thriving  village,  of  nearly  the 
same  size  with  Baton  Rouge.  A  weekly  paper  is  printed  here ;  and 
Bayou  Sarah,  by  which  the  town  communicates  with  the  Mississippi,  is 
a  noted  stopping  place  for  descending  boats,  and  great  quantities  of  cotton 
are  shipped  from  it.  At  a  considerable  di^fance  west  of  this  town,  is 
Jackson,  in  a  healthy  position  in  thq  pine  woods,  which  is  the  seat  of 
an  incipient  college. 

On  the  opposite  shore  is  Point  Couple,  a  wealthy  French  settlement 
Here  the  lev4e  commences,  and  extends  thence  to  New  Orleans.  Here 
lived  and  died  Mr.  Poydras,  celebrated  for  his  wealth  and  benevolence. 
He  endowed,  as  we  have  remarked,  asylums  in  Now  Orleans,  and  left 
many  other  charitable  donations;  and  among  others,  the  proceeds  of  a 
▼ery  considerable  property,  to  bo  distributed  in  marriage  portions  to  a 
nomber  of  poor  giris  in  the  parish  of  Pdint  Genpte,  and  in  the  adjoining 
parishes. 
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Galvoztown  is  situated  on  tlie  Bayou  Manshac  or  IbberviUey  not  fiur 
from  where  it  enters  lake  Ponchartrain.  At  the  moutli  of  the  Tangipaii^ 
18  the  viiii£ge  of  Springfield.  Madisonvillc  is  a  small  village  on  the  Chif* 
fiincte,  two  miles  from  the  north  shore  of  lake  Ponchartrain.  It  is  a  place 
of  considerable  summer  resort  from  New  Orleans  during  the  sickly 
months.  There  are  a  number  of  handsome  houses  of  accommodatkm  for 
such  porsoas.  A  navy  yaixl  was  attempted  by  the  goyemn.ent  on  this 
river,  a  few  miles  above  this  village.  Covington  is  a  considerable  village 
•even  miles  ajx>ve,  on  the  Baguc  Falaya,  a  branch  of  the  Chifiuncte.  it 
18  the  scat  of  justice  for  the  parish  of  St.  Tammany,  and  is  the  head  of 
•chooncr  navigation  on  the  river.  Considerable  cotton  is  shipped  firam 
this  place.  General  Jackson^s  road,  leading  from  lake  Ponchartrain  to 
Nashville,  passes  through  this  place.  Like  Madisonville,  it  is  a  place  of 
resort  for  the  citizens  of  New  Orlcuns  duruig  the  sickly  season.  Opelou- 
ns,  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  parish  of  that  name,  is  a  rising  viUage,  in 
the  midst  of  a  respectable  and  comjiact  settlement,  two  hundred  and  sev- 
onty  miles  from  New  Orleans.  A  weekly  gazette  is  issued  from  this 
place.^  St.  Martinsville,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Teche,  is  surrounded  by 
a  settlement  of  opulent  planters.  New  Iberia  is  also  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Teche,  and  being  at  (ho  head  of  schooner  navigation,  in  a  rich  and 
flourisliing  country,  must  eventually  become  a  place  of  importance. 

Alexandria,  on  Red  river,  seventy  miles  from  the  Mississippi,  and  ono 
hundred  and  fifly  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  by  its  meanders,  is  situated 
on  tlie  south  bank  of  the  river,  a  half  a  mile  below  the  fall,  at  the  mouth 
of  Bayou  Rapidc.  It  is  central  to  the  rich  cotton  planting  country  of 
Bayous  Rapide,  Robert,  and  Bocuf.  It  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  parish, 
has  a  bank,  issues  a  weekly  paper,  has  a  number  of  stores,  and  respec- 
table attorneys  and  physicians.  The  site  of  the  town  is  a  beautiful  plain, 
and  the  village  is  embosomed  in  China  and  other  ornamental  trees.  Vast 
quantities  of  cotton  are  exported  from  this  place. 

Natchitoches  is  eighty  miles  above  Alexandria,  by  the  meanders  of 
die  river,  and  something  more  than  sixty  by  land.  The  river  is  here 
divided  into  two  parallel  ^nchcF,  and  the  town  is  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  southern  branch.  It  is  tli^  last  town  of  any  size  towards  the 
south-wcslcni  frontier  of  the  United  States,  and  is  nearly  fifly  miles  east 
of  the  Sabine,  to  wliisii  there  is  a  good  road  from  this  place.  The  Span- 
ish trdde,  for  a  considerable  distance  into  the  interior  of  the  Mexican 
States,  centres  here ;  and  it  is  the  great  thorough-fare  for  people  going  to 
aind  returning  from  those  states.  The  trade  from  them  is  chiefly  in  bars 
of  silver,  and  horses  and  mules.  Wo  send  them  in  return,  manu&ctured 
goods,  groceries,  spirits,  and  tobacco.  It  is  a  very  old  town,  having  boon 
establiched  an  hundred  years  ago.     Tbere  are  many  French  and  flpanish 
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hbusee,  and  a  considerable  number  of  Spaniards  still  inhabit  it.  It  is  a 
village  considerably  larger  than  Alexandria.  The  population  is  Ameri- 
can, French,  and  Spanish,  and  has  a  sprinkling  of  Indian  with  it;  and 
there  is  a  singular  mixture  of  all  these  races  visible  in  the  common 
people.  There  are  many  respectable  families  here;  and  the  opulent 
plantera  have  houses  in  the  town,  for  the  sake  of  society.  The  people 
are  excessively  fond  of  baUs  and  dancing.  It  has  a  pleasant  society, 
and  a  weekly  newspaper  in  French  and  English.  The  relations  of  this 
place  with  the  immense  country  on  the  river  above,  and  with  the  ulterior 
of  the  Spanish  country,  must  necessarily  be  extended.  It  is  at  present 
a  growing  place,  and  will  one  day  become  the  largest  town  in  this  coun- 
try, except  New  Orleans.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  shore  of  the 
river,  and  extends  back  to  the  pine  bluffs,  on  which  tliere  are  already 
flome  handsome  houses.  It  is  at  the  head  of  steam  boat  navigation. 
This  place  has  experienced  tho  successive  regimes  of  the  savages,  the 
Spanish,  French,  and  Americans,  and  has  had  its  war  dance?,  fandangoes, 
French  balls,  and  American  frolics.  Tho  traces  of  tho  ancient  grave 
yard  are  almost  erased.  Indians,  Spsmish,  French,  American,  Catholica, 
and  Prostestants,  lie  here  in  mingled  confusion.  Two  or  three  leagues 
west  of  this  town,  is  the  ancient  Spanish  town  of  Adayes.  We  can 
see  no  where  in  the  United  States  so  fair  a  sample  of  an  ancient  Spanish 
town  as  this.  The  houses  are  of  the  construction  of  on  hundred  yean 
ago.  A  little  old  church,  with  three  or  four  t)olIs,  some  of  them  cracked, 
and  some  coarse  paintings,  give  the  church  an  air  in  keeping  with  the 
town.  The  inhabitants  are  all  Spanish.  Beyond  this  is  the  deep  guUy, 
called  the  Rio  Hondo,  which  marked  the  limits  of  the  Spsmish  claima 
east  of  the  Sabine.  Half  way  between  Natchitoches  and  the  Sabine, 
is  Cantonment  Jessup,  where  are  stationed  two  companies  of  United 
States^  soldiers.  The  station  is  lonely,  but  pleasant  and  healthful.  The 
water  from  tho  esplanade  runs  from  its  western  slope  into  the  Sabinei 
and  from  the  other  into  Red  river. 

This  region  being  the  last  point  towards  the  Mexican  country,  it  is  not 
strange  that  it  should  be  the  resort  of  desperate  and  wicked  adventureri, 
who  fly  from  debt,  poverty,  the  laws,  and  a  guilty  conscience.  Many 
lawless  characters  centre  in  it. 

On  Bayou  Bceuf  there  is  a  small  village  called  Cheneyville.  The 
town  of  Monroe  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  parish  of  Washita,  and  ia 
situated  on  that  river,  as  is  also  Harrisonville,  the  seat  of  justice  for  the 
parish  of  Catahoola.  Monroe  is  about  eighty  miles  north  of  Alexandria^ 
in  the  centre  of  a  rich  country,  and  has  a  weekly  gazette. 

Roads  and  Canals,  We  have  already  mentioned  the  canal  Caronde- 
let,  which  connects  the  city  of  New  Orleans  with  lake  Ponchartrain  by 
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the  Bayou  St.  John.  It  is  two  miles  long  and  perfectly  straight.  Where 
it  terminates  at  the  north  of  the  city,  there  is  a  convenient  basin^  ez€a« 
vated  entirely  by  art,  and  sufficiently  large  to  hdd  a  great  Bumber  of 
yessels.  It  was  dug  at  a  great  expense.  Immense  labor  and  expenae 
were  necessary  to  render  the  bayou  navigable,  and  especially  its  outlet 
to  the  lake,  or  what  is  called  the  '  pickets,^  where  a  former  impossible  bar 
has  been  deepened,  and  prevented  from  forming  again  by  the  waves  and 
die  currents,  by  piles  driven  into  tho  sand,  and  extended  a  considerable 
distance  into  the  lake.  A  provision  in  the  charter  of  this  coiporation 
allows  them  to  extend  the  canal  to  the  Mississippi.  It  is  proposed  to 
connect  the  Mississippi,  by  Attakapas,  by  a  canal ;  and  there  is  no  coun- 
try in  the  world  where  nature  has  done  more  towards  forming  natural 
canals,  which  a  little  labor  and  expense  would  complete  by  artificial 
extensions.  A  great  number  of  bayous  only  need  to  have  the  timber 
cleared  out  of  them  to  be  navigable  by  steam  boats. 

There  are  a  corporation  and  fimds  provided  for  renderim  Bayou  BcBuf 
'  navigable  by  steam  boats  to  Red  river.  It  would  require  no  great  arti- 
ficial labor  to  connect  this  bayou  with  the  Teche,  and  furnish  steam  boat 
navigation  through  Opelousas.  The  country  is  so  level,  and  the  water 
courses  so  interlocked  by  nature,  that  little  more  is  necessary  for  this,  in 
most  instances,  than  the  digging  a  broad  and  navigable  ditch.  At  the 
same  time,  that  transport  is  thus  rendered  eosy,  the  country  is  drained, 
swamps  are  reclaimed,  and* health  is  as  much  subserved  as  utility. 

When  this  state  shall  once  have  imbibed  the  spirit  and  feeling  of  the 
northern  and  middle  states  upon  this  subject,  almost  every  cotton  planter 
in  fte  country  will^be  able  to  ship  his  cotton  on  board  a  steam  boat  directly 
from  his  gin.  The  country  being  level,  the  roads,  that  generally  run  on 
the  margins  of  the  rivers  and  bayous,  are  for  '(lie  most  part  good.  When 
the  roads  diverge  to  any  distance  from  the  bayous  and  rivers,  they  soon 
touch  the  swampy  soil,  and  in  wet  weather  are  intolerably  deep,  muddy, 
and  heavy. 

Constitution  and  Laws.  Tho  Constitution  varies  little  from  that  of 
the  other  western  states.  The  state  senators  are  elected  for  four  years, 
<»ie-fourth  vacating  their  scats  annually.  They  must  possess  an  estate 
of  one  thousand  dollars  in  the  parish  for  which  they  are  chosen.  The 
representatives  have  a  biennial  term,  and  must  possess  five  hundred  dol- 
hirs  wortli  of  property  in  the  parish,  to  be  eligible.  The  governor  is  cho- 
sen for  four  years,  and  is  ineligible  for  tho  succeeding  term.  His  duties 
are  the  same  as  in  the  other  states,  and  his  salary  seven  thousand  dollars 
a  year.  The  judiciary  powers  are  vested  in  a  supreme  and  circuit  court, 
together  with  a  municipal  court,  called  tho  parish  court.  The  salaries 
are  ample.    The  elective  franchise  belongs  to  every  free  whitiB  mut  cf 
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twenQr-Mie  years  and  upwards,  who  has  had  a  residence  of  six  months  in 
the  poiiflhy  and  who  has  paid  taxes. 

Tbefiode  of  laws  adopted  by  this  state,  is  not  what  is  called  the 
'oommon  law,^  which  is  the  rule  of  judicial  proceedings  in  all  the  other 
states,  but  the  dvU  lawj  adopted  with  some  modifications  from  the  judicial 
caaons  of  France  and  Spain.  So  much  of  the  common  law  is  interwoven 
widi  it  as  has  been  adopted  by  express  statute,  and  the  criminal  code  is 
(6t  the  most  part  regulated  by  it.  All  the  laws  of  the  civil  code  purport 
to  be  written,  and  they  are  principally  selected  from  tlrnt  stupendous  mass 
of  legal  maxims  and  edicts,  called  die  Jvstinian  code.  Parishes  in  this 
state  nearly  correspond  to  counties  in  the  other  states;  and  the  parish 
judge  under  the  civil  code,  and  according  to  the  judicial  arrangements  of 
this  state,  is  one  of  the  most  responsible  and  important  judicial  function- 
mrias. 

It  would  be  rather  amusing  than  useful,  to  go  into  much  detail  respect- 
ing the  modes  of  administering  justice  under  the  Frencli  and  Spanish 
regime.     The  commandant  or  governor  general  was  at  tlic  head  of  the 

'  judiciary  and  military  departments.  His  code  was  the  Roman  law,  or 
that  of  the  Indies;  and  he  represented  the  king.  The  department  of 
finance  was  administered  by  an  officer  called  the  intendant  general.  The 
office  cfprocureur  general  was  one  of  high  consequence,  and  had  an* 
analogy  to  that  of  our  prosecuting  attorneys.  But  of  all  the  tribunals  of 
Che  Spanish  in  their  colonies,  the  most  important  and  popular  was  the 
eabUdo.  The  cabildos  awarded  the  decisions  in  common  civil  suits,  and 
were  a  kind  of  general  conservators  of  tiie  peace.  Si  ibordinate  ministers 
of  justice  to  them  were  alcaides,  regidorsy  syndics,  and  registers.  Sob* 
ordinate  to  the  department  of  finance  were  the  contadors,  treasurer ^  Mie- 
vemtoTy  auditor,  and  assessor,  Mmi  of  these  ofiices  were  venal,  or 
acquired  by  purchase.  The  processes  were  simple,  but  rigorous  and 
summary;  and  many  of  their  maxims  of  law  were  founded  in  the  highest 
wisdom  and  equity.  From  whatever  cause  it  happened,  the  yoke  of 
their  government  always  sat  easy  on  the  neck  of  the  Anglo-AmericanSy 
who  lived  under  it,  and  still  speak  of  Spanish  tinies  as  the  golden  age* 
Crimes  were  rare.  The  forefathcrc  of  the  present  race  of  Creoles  were 
a  mild  and  peaceable  race,  as  are  their  descendants  at  tlie  present  day. 
The  ancient  inhabitants  attached  more  importance  to  a  criminal  proeecu- 
tioii,  and  felt  more  keenly  the  shame  of  conviction,  than  the  inhabitants 
of  the  present  day.     Summary'  justice,  the  terror  of  the  Mexican  mineSy 

*  or  the  dungeons  of  Havana,  had  their  share  in  producing  this  spirit  of 
IWhrnssive  quietness  and  subordination.    The  penal  laws  were  not  more 
y  than  those  of  most  of  the  states  of  our  union.    Only  fimr 
were  declared  capital,    .persons  sentenced  to  death  for  the  com* 
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mission  of  those  crimes,  often  remained  long  in  the  prisons  of  Cuba, 
either  through  the  lenity  or  caution  of  the  ofikers  of  justice.  The  code 
under  which  governor  O^Reilly  administered  justice,  is  a  most  singular 
specimen  of  jurisprudence.  Among  the  most  frequent  crimes  against 
which  it  provides,  are  crimes  of  lust  conmiitted  by  priests,  or  professed 
religious,  and  the  heaviest  punishments  are  those  annexed  to  those  crimes. 
There  are  enumerated  some  amusing  cases,  in  which  pecuniary  mulcts 
are  substituted  for  corporeal  punishment,  in  instances  of  conviction  for 
diese  crimes. 

Character.  If  any  distinct  national  character  can  be  predicated  of 
the  people  of  this  state,  it  will  apply  with  the  same  shades  of  difference 
to  all  the  people  of  -the  south-western  states.  We  consider  the  Creoles 
generally  a  mild  and  amiable  people,  with  less  energy  and  less  irasci- 
bility than  the  immigrants  from  the  other  states.  The  descendants  of 
the  French  have  all  the  peculiar  and  distinctive  marks  of  that  pec^le  in 
all  countries.  They  possess  mild  vivacity,  and  show  ratberthe  ingenui- 
ty of  successful  imitation,  than/the  boldness  and  hardihood  of  inventive 
minds.  The  parents  of  the  present  race  were  insulated  from  the  rest  of 
the  world;  were  plunged  in  the  woods;  had  no  object  of  ambition,  no 
political  career  before  them;  and  they  were  content  to  hunt,  make  voy- 
ages in  their  canoes,  and  smoke  and  traffic  with  the  savages.  Many  of 
them  knew  neither  how  to  read  nor  to  write.  It  is  otherwise  with  their 
descendants.  They  are  generally  b(»m  to  fortunes;  have  a  career  be- 
foire  them,  and  are  early  taught  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  being  edu- 
cated ;  and  the  children  of  the  French  are  now  as  generally  instructed 
as  those  of  the  Americans.  They  are  fond  of  shows,  the  theatre,  balls, 
and  assemblies;  are  extremely  polite;  and  generally  more  sober  and 
moral  than  the  Americans.  The  women  are^remaricable  for  becoming 
excellent  wives  and  mothers;  and  are  extremely  domestic  and  economi- 
cal in  their  habits.  Many  of  the  more  wealthy  planters  cross  the  se»  to 
spend  the  summer,  and  to  educate  their  children  in  Franee.  The  Amer- 
ican planters  are  generally  high  minded,  irasciblci  social,  and  generous ; 
much  addicted  to  the  sports  of  the  turf  and  the  gambling  table.  They 
are  fond  of  hunting  and  keeping  large  packs  of  dogs.  Having  overseers 
for  the  most  part  over  their  plantations,  they  have  much  leisure  time  on 
their  hands,  and  are  too  apt  to  become  dissipated.  There  is  a  rising 
spirit  of  literature,  and  a  disposition  to  read  among  them,  which  will  in- 
nocently, if  not  usefully  and  huppily  employ  many^of  the  hours  that  used 
to  be  spent  around  the  gambling  table.  The  people  generally  are  averse 
to  care,  deep  thinking,  and  profound  impressions ;  anc^iune  volatile,  gay, 
benevolent,  easily  excited  to  joy  or  sorrow;  and  the  common  maxim  in  a 
fiekly  climate,  where  life  is  preeariouus  <  a  ^kcrt  life  and  a  mirrp  one,'* 
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There  is  a  prevalent  and  fatal  propensity  to  decide  quarrels,  and  erea 
trivial  disputes  by  duels;  and  many  wanton  and  fatal  duels  occur,  as  one 
of  the  deepest  stains  upon  the  moral  character  of  this  people.  In  many 
req>ects,  no  people  are  more  amiable.  They  carry  the  duties  of  hospi- 
tality to  great  lengths,  and  extend  the  kindness  of  consanguinity  almost 
as  far  as  the  ScotQh  are  said  to  do.  The  luxury  of  the  table  is  carrMl  to 
great  extent.  They  are  ample  in  their  supply  of  wines,  though  claret  ia 
generally  drunk.  In  drinking,  the  guests  universally  raise  their  glasses 
and  touch  them  together,  instead  of  a  health. 

No  state  in  the  union  has  made  more  ample  and  munificent  appropria- 
tions, according  to  its  numbers,  for  the  advancement  of  common  school 
education.  For  this  purpose,  eight  hundred  dollars  are  annually  appro- 
priated in  every  parish  in  the  state.  But  the  act  of  appropriatioo  ia 
darkly  wcnrded.  The  application  of  appropriations  is  indistinctly  defined, 
and  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  the  generous  purpose  of  the  laws  has  not 
yet  produced  the  fruits  that  were  intended  to  grow  from  it.  There  are 
in  the  state,  many  professional  characters  of  high  respectability.  Social 
libraries  are  introduced  into  many  of  the  viUages.  The  improving  spirit 
of  the  age  is  doing  much  for  them.  The  rapid  communication  b^  steam 
boats,*1[)rings  the  luxuries,  comforts,  and  improvements  of  society  imme- 
diately to  their  doors,  and  along  with  them,  more  refinement,  a  higher 
order  of  thought,  and  better  tone  of  feeling.  The  influence  of  this  coune 
of  things  upon  the  moral  habits  of  the  planters,  is  very  perceptible  in 
introducing  more  liberal  pleasures,  more  innocent  modes  of  spending  their 
time,  and  especially,  and  above  all,  more  enlightened  humanity  and  poli- 
cy in  their  ways  of  managing  their  slaves. 

Religion,  The  Catholic  is  the  predominant  religion  of  Louisiana. 
There  are  catholic  churches  in  all  the  considerable  villages.  But  there 
is  probably  less  protestant  worship,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers,  than  in 
any  other  state  in  the  un: oh.  We  know  of  but  one  Presbyterian  chmeh 
in  the  state,  and  that  is  in  New  Orleans.  The  Baptists  have  some  soci* 
eties,  and  the  Methodists  have  labored  here  with  the  same  zeal  as  in  other 
places.  They  have  a  number  of  societies,  and  some  very  respectable 
members  in  the  state. 
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Grsatbst  length,  500  miles.  Medial  length,  800.  Breaidth,  240. 
It  contains  more  than  50,000  square  miles.  Between  39^  and  36^  SO'  N. 
latitude;  and  13^  and  23^  W.  longitude  from  Washington.  Bounded 
north  hy  Missouri  and  the  territory. beyond;  east  by  the  Mississippi, 
which  separates  it  from  Tennessee  and  Mississippi;  south  by  Louisiana 
and  the  Mexican  states ;  west  by  those  states.  It  was  erected  into  a 
territorial  government  in  1619,  and  contains  25,667  whites,  and  4,678 
blacks ;  total  30,383.  The  limits  of  this  great  region  are  straigiy  defined 
fajt  physical  and  geographical  lines.  These  lines  are  for  the  most  part 
laige  rivers,  and  the  ocean  of  prairies  beyond. 
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Acropdis  is  1,068  miles  from  Washington,  522  from  New  Orleans, 
and  897  from  St.  Louis. 

F^aiee  of  the  Qowntry.    In  this  view,  Aricansas  is  an  epitome  of  the  v 
world.     For  some  distance  up  the  waters  of  Arkansas  and  White  riyerB, 
the  country  is  an  extensive,  heavily  timbered,  and  deeply  inundated 
swamp.    Near  the  St.  Francis  hills  and  at  Point  Chico,  the  eastern  front 
along  the  Mississippi  is  above  the  overflow.     The  remainder  of  the  east- 
ern line  is  a  continued  and  monotonous  flooded  forest.     It  has  large  and   vf 
level  prairie  plains.     It  possesses  a  great  extent  of  rocky  and  sterih 
ridges,  and  no  inconsiderable  surface  covered  with  mountains.    Periuqps 
no  section  of  our  country  is  more  diversified  in  regard  to  its  sur&oe. 
Its  northern  line  is  intersected  by  a  range  of  hills,  which  are  commonly 
denominated  '  The  Black  mountains^  a  Hne  of  elevations  running  from 
^ack  river  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  territory,  and  separating  be- 
tween the  waters  c^  White  river  and*  Arkansas.     There  are  ranges  of 
hills,  that  have  the  name  of  mountains,  which  separate  the  waters  of 
Aiicansas  from  those  of  Washita.    Near  the  Warm  Springs,  these  ridges 
spring  up  into  elevated  peaks,  which  in  the  eye  of  a  visitor  at  the  springi| 
from  the  level  country  of  Louisiana,  have  the  aspect  of  lofty  mountains. 
At  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  territory,  there  are  three  parallel 
ranges  of  hills,  that  divide  the  waters  of  Red  river  from  those  of  Washita. 
There  are,  also,  many  detached  hills  and  flint  knobs.    On  some  of  tiiese 
is  found  the  whortleberry,  ^vaccinium^  of  the  north,  in  great  perfectkli 
and  abundance.    These  hills  exhibit  red  cedars  and  savines,  such  as  grow 
on  hills  of  a  similar  appearance  on  the  Atlantic  shore.     In  the  central 
parts  of  the  territory,  and  intermediate  between  Arkansas  and  Wariiita 
rivers,  on  the  waters  of  the  latter,  is  that  singular  detached  elevation^ 
called  *•  Mount  Prairie.'    On  the  waters  of  White  river  and  St.  Francis, 
the  country  generally  is  rolling.     But,  take  the  extent  of  the  territory 
together,  it  is  either  very  level  or  very  hilly.    In  some  places,  the  hOb 
rise  at  once  from  level  prairies  and  plains.     A  very  considerable  portioii 
of  the  country  is  broken'  land,  and  unfit  for  cultivation.     A  great  part  of 
the  ^  barrens'  of  this  state  are  what  their  name  imports.    There  are  four 
ccmsiderable  detached  bodies  of  good  upland.    But  it  may  be  assumed  as 
a  general  fact,  that  the  high  prairies  and  timbered  lands  are  sterile.    Hmt 
part  of  the  course  of  the  Washita  which  runs  in  this  territory,  has  narrow^ 
though  in  some  places,  rich  bottoms.     Hero  are  cane  brakes,  birch,  ma- 
ple, holly,  and  muscadine  grape  vines.     The  tender  soil  on  the  banks  is 
often  torn  away  by  the  sweeping  and  rapid  course  of  the  full  river. 
Rugged  hills,  covered  with  stinted  pines  a^d  cedars,  come  in  close  to  the 
river;  and  the  valley  is  so  deep,  and  its  boundaries  so  abrupt,  that  the  mm 
is  seen  but  a  few  hours  in  the  day. 
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There  Ib  a  large  tract  of  country  on  the  upper  waters  of  White  rirefy 
which  has  sometimes  been  denominated  ^j[ew  Kentucky,  either  from  its 
being  fertile,  rolling,  and  abundant  in  limestone  springs,  or  from  its  being 
more  congenial  to  the  staple  products  of  Kentucky  than  the  country 
lower  down.  It  is  sheltered  on  the  north  by  mountains.  The  fertile 
tracts  are  valleys  embosomed  between  high  hills;  and  the  productions  of 
the  north  and  the  south,  for  tlie  most  part,  succeed  in  this  soil.  It  has 
aae  great  inconvenience.  The  streams  that  run  along  its  precipitous 
hills,  receive  the  waters  of  the  powerful  showers  that  occasionally  fall, 
and  pour  these  waters  from  an  hundred  shelving  declivities  into  the 
streams.  They  have  been  known  to  rise  forty  feet  in  perpendicular 
height,  in  a  few  hours.  The  standing  com  and  cotton  is  submeiged,  and 
the  hope  of  the  year  destroyed. 

Rwers,  Red  river  has  the  greater  part  of  its  whole  length  of  course 
in  this  territory.  There  is  no  other  ]^ver  of  equal  length  and  importance 
in  our  country,  about  whose  sources  and  upper  waters  so  little  is  known 
with  exactness  and  certainty'  as  this.  It  rises  at  the  bases  of  a  line  of 
spurs  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  called  the  Caous  mountains,  near  Santa 
Fe.  Blue  river  and  Fausse  Wachitta  rise  near  the  sources  of  the  main 
river,  and  join  it  tlirec  or  four  hundred  miles  firom  its  head  spring.  There 
are  a  number  of  considerable  nameless  tributary  streams  below  these 
principal  branches.  Some  of  them  have  courses  of  between  one  and 
two  hundred  miles.  The  Pawnees  are  the  principal  inhabitants  on  this 
undescribed  part  of  the  river.  Below  their  towns  and  the  limits  of  Lou-  . 
isiana,  come  in  Kimichie,  near  which  is  situated  the  United  States^  gar- 
rison, Vasseux,  and  Little  river  of  the  north;  and  on  the  other  side, 
Bois  d'Arc  and  Little  river  of  the  south.  The  south  bank  of  this  river, 
for  a  long  distance,  is  the  boundary  between, the  United  States  and  the 
province  of  Texas.  Every  traveller  has  remarked,  that  this  river,  at  the 
Kimichie,  nearly  a  thousand  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  a  broader  and 
apparently  a  larger  stream  than  at  the  point  where  it  mingles  its  waters 
with  the  Washita.  The  reason  is,  that  in  the  hilly  region  of  the  prairies 
it  rolls  along  in  one  channel,  a  broad  .river,  not  pouring  its  surplus  waters 
into  bayous  or  lakes.  After  it  enters  Louisiana,  its  whole  course,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  is  chequered  on  cither  hand  with  numberless 
bayous  and  lakes.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  its  waterd  are  red, 
turbid,  and  unpotable,  from  the  impregnation  of  salt  mixed  with  it.  Above 
the  rail,  it  is  a  fine  stream  for  steam  boat  navigation.  The  country  on 
the  American  side  is  diversified  with  prairies,  woodlands,  hillsi  and 
valleys,  with  a  red  colored  soil.  This  region  is  healthy  and  pleasant. 
It  is  afBrmed  that  it  produces  good  wheat,  and  even  productive  apple 
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oralmds.    From  the  abundance  of  peccan  and  other  nut  bearing  treesy 
it  18  a  fine  country  for  swine,  and  opens  inviting  prospects  to  inunigrantv. 

Washita  rises  in  mountainous  prairies,  intermediate  between  Arkansas 
and  Red  river,  not  far  from  34P,  The4^ourche  Caddo,  Little  Missouri, 
and  Saline  rise  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sources  of  the  principal 
stream.  It  runs  through  a  country  generally  sterile  and  mountainous. 
Pine  and  that  species  of  oak  known  in  those  regions  by  the  name  of.  pin 
oak,  and  generally  denoting  an  inferior  soil,  are  the  most  common  kinds 
<^  timber.  In  the  richer  and  alluvial  tracts  arc  found  the  trees  common 
to  that  latitude.  That  beautiful  kind  called  Bois  d^ArCj  is  here  found  in 
greater  abundance  than  any  where  else  in  our  country.  In  high  stages 
of  the  water,  it  is  navigable  by  steam  boats  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
Hot  springs,  that  is  to  say,  a  distance  from  its  mouth  of  nearly  six  hun- 
dred miles.  An  hundred  salines,  some  of  which  are  impregnated  with 
salt,  are  found  near  the  river.  Its  bottoms  are  vet}'  fertile  aAcr  it  enters 
Louisiana.  When  it  unites  itself  with  Red  river,  it  strikes  the  eye  as  the 
larger  one  of  the  two.     It  has  a  course  of  nearly  eight  hundred  miles. 

The  principal  river  of  this  territory-,  whence  it  derives  its  name,  and 
the  next  laigest  western  tributary  of  the  Mississippi  aflcr  the  Missouri, 
IS  the  Arkansas.  The  extent  of  this  mighty  .stream,  which  is  said  to 
meander  a  long  distance  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  is  commonly  given  at 
two  thousand  five  hundred  miles.  This  is  probably  an  extravagant  cal- 
culation. It  is  believed  that  its  distance  from  a  point  where  it  has  a 
▼dume  of  waters  to  entitle  it  to  the  name  of  river  to  its  entrance  into  the 
Mississippi,  measuring  its  curves,  is  about  two  thousand  miles.  In  sum- 
mer it  pours  a  broad  and  deep  stream  from  the  mountains  upon  the  arid, 
bare,  and  sandy  plains.  The  sand  and  the  dry  surrounding  atmosphere 
80  drink  up  the  water,  that  in  the  dry  season  it  may  be  crossed  many 
hundred  miles  below  tlie  mountains,  without  wading  as  high  as  the  knees. 
The  tributary  streams  are  far  from  being  so  well  known  as  to  render 
them  susceptible  of  an  accurate  description.  The  chief  of  them  are  the 
Verdigris,  Negracka,  Canadian  Fork,  Grand  river,  Six  Bull,  &c.  Some 
of  them  remarkable  for  being  impregnated  with  salt  to  such  a  degree, 
that  we  have  tasted  the  waters  of  the  main  river  so  salt  as  to  be  unpota- 
ble.  The  whole  alluvion  earth  along  the  banks  is  so  strongly  impregnated 
with  salt,  that  the  cattle  sometimes  kill  themselves  by  eating  it.  For  a 
distance  of  many  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  receives  no  tributaries 
of  any  length  of  course,  owing  to  the  configuration  of  tho  country  through 
whiich  it  passes,  and  to  the  vicinity  of  Red  river  and  Washita  on  one 
side,  and  the  Yellow  Stone,  Kansas,  and  Osage  on  the  other.  When  it 
has  arrived  within  four  hundred  miles  of  the  Mississippi,  it  begins  to 
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amime  the  character  of  Rod  river,  in  the  numbers  of  its  bayous  and 
lakes.  The  belt  of  high  land  between  the  river  and  the.  cypress  swamps, 
IB  by  no  means  so  wide  as  Ihat  en  the  olhcr  river.  Tiic  alluvial  soil  is 
of  the  same  color  and  qualiii^5>thoiitTli  it  is  not  generally  so  ibriile.  It 
has  a  broader  channel,  and  lencraliv  a  uai rov.cr  vallev.  We  believe 
that  it  does  not  carry  so  m^icii  water;  anJ  (he  rapidiiy  of  its  ordinary 
current  is  less.  When  it  is  full,  its  waters  have  a  siill  deeper  color.  Its 
curves,  that  is  to  say,  ils  points  and  bends,  are  broader  and  deeper.  It 
surpasses  the  Mississippi,  or  any  river  of  the  west,  in  ihe  perfect  regu- 
larity of  these,  and  in  the  unilbrniiiy  and  beauty  of  the  young  cotton  wood 
groves  that  spring  up  on  the  convex  hand  Lars.  In  oilier  resjiects  it  has 
a  surprising  resemblance  to  Red  river.  Arkansas  has  decidedly  the 
advantage  in  the  exicnt  of  i!s  navi^alicn.  Li  iho  spring  floods,  steam 
boi4s  can  ascend  it  nearly  t->  tiic  mountains.  The  first  ihirty  or  forty 
miles  of  its  course  is  ihrou'ili  a  Iio'ivy  iiiMulatod  forosi,  with  very  little 
land  sufficiently  above  the  lioads  to  ailiiiii  vf  culiivauon.  Foriy  or  fifty 
miles  of  the  course  of  the  river  above  iiic  Post,  bluffs  crowned  with  pine 
come  in  to  the  river,  liclwccu  that  dislanco  and  the  Post,  only  a  narrow 
belt  along  the  river  h  above  ihe  ovcrilow;  and  even  through  diis  belt 
the  river  has  torn  great  iininlj(?rs  of  crcvassrsy  through  which,  in  high 
floods,  its  waters  escape  inio  liic  .swani[)s.  Directly  beyond  these  belts 
are  gum  trees  and  other  vojelaiion  dcujling  swampy  soil.  Beyond  tliese 
are  vast  cypress  swamps;  an.l  iii  all  i-s  course,  from  the  hlufls  to  the 
mouth,  like  Red  livur,  it  hi-s  its  net-work  chequering  of  bayous  and 
lakes.  The  lakes,  on  the  subsidonce  ai'  the  river,  are  covered  with  the 
vast  leaves  of  the  iS'ifrnphca  NeJmnbo,  The  bayous,  when  f»lled  with 
the  river  waters,  have  die  same  curves  as  the  river;  and  while  the  river 
is  full,  the  same  color;  and  until  we  observe  thsir  want  of  current, might 
easily  be,  as  tliey  have  a  thousand  times  been,  miiStakcn  for  the  river 
itself. 

White  fiver  has  its  sources  in  the  rivlgc  called  the  Black  mountains, 
which  divides  its  waters  from  those  of  the  Arkansas.  Its  northern  and 
eastern  branches  almost  interlock  "with  the  western  ones  of  the  Osage, 
Maramec,  and  St.  Francis.  The  western  branches  rise  and  run  a  long 
distance  m  Missouri.  It  enters  this  territory  at  iis  north-west  angle,  and 
receives  the  very  considerable  tribute  of  Black  river,  Thomas'  Fork,  Red 
river,  Spring  river.  Strawberry,  and  other  streams,  which  run  through  a 
pleasant,  healthy,  and  fertile  country,  aboundmg  in  |>urc  springs  and 
brooks,  and  furnishing  great  niunhers  oi*  mill  fccats.  Spring  river  is  re- 
maibable  for  being  tbrmed,  as  its  name  im]K)rls,  by  the  junction  of  numer- 
ous large  springs,  that  gush  out  of  the  ground  near  each  other,  which 
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form  a  stream,  at  onco  wide  and  boatuble,  abounding  in  fish,  and  from 
its  never  freezing  near  these  springs  in  the  winter,  being  visited  by 
great  numbers  of  water  low  1  >-.  Below  i  he  j  1 1 net  ion  of  the  western  branch| 
the  main  river  reccivc-s  Wed  river,  Etiu  Cackcc,  Big  creek,  and  some 
others.  It  is  called  in  its  Indian  apj)cllation  by  a  name  denoting  White 
river,  from  the  ti-ansparency  of  its  waters,  compared  with  those  of  Ar- 
kansas and  the  Mi<?sissi])pi.  It  is  uncommonly  circuitous  in  its  coorsey 
winding  three  or  four  hundred  miles  to  make  one  himdrcd  in  direct  ad- 
vance towards  its  dehouche.  It  meets  the  inundation  of  tlie  Mississippi 
a  great  distance  from  i»s  mouth,  and  iii:.::?s  the  remainder  of  its  course 
through  a  deep  swamp. 

About  seven  miles  frum  iiS  month  is  a  la' era)  bayou,  apparently  of  the 
width  of  the  river  itself,  which  runs  out  cf  the  river  almost  at  right  angles 
to  its  course.  Tiiis  b:? you  liows  tlirou<rh  a  deep  and  inundated  forest  six 
or  seven  miles  and  uniies  wi;h  the  Arkansas.  It  is  not  beatable  in  the 
latter  part  of  summer;  but  in  moderate  siii  ires  of  the  water  is  universally 
used  by  boats  descending  the  Mississippi  and  intending  to  ascend  the 
Arkansas,  in  ortlcr  to  reach  that  str(?am.  It  strik:  ■  that  river  thirty  miles 
above  its  mouth.  In  this  bayou  the  current  sets  iVom  one  river  to  the 
other,  according  as  the  flood  of  one  prepondeiafes  over  that  of  the  other. 
It  is  three  liundred  yards  wide  at  its  moiUh.  Ifs  reputed  boatablo  length 
is  one  thousand  two  hundred  miles;  and  its  course  is  so  sinuous  that  in 
this  length  it  only  makes  five  hundred  miles  of  direct  distance.  Its  upper 
and  middle  courses  are  through  a  deii;^litful  country  of  hills  and  valleys^ 
rich  alluvions,  and  pure  nijuiiiiaiu  firciuns,  abounding  in  limestone, gyp- 
siun,  stonccoal,  and  iron  ore.  The  soil  in  many  places  compares  with 
the  best  parts  of  the  Vvcstern  country.  Trom  its  abundant  timber,  its 
useful  fossils  and  e:\r:lis,  irs  mill  sireimis,  salubrity,  and  facilities  for  a 
manufacturing  region,  it  will  probably  one  day  become  the  scat  of  tiie 
manufacturers  of  this  coimtrv.  lis  shelleriu!'  lino  of  mountains  on  the 
north,  and  its  fre(pient  and  predpitous  hilis  secure  it  uxmi  the  infiuenoQ 
of  the  sharper  air  of  the  Missouri  country  above,  and  cause  that  in  many 
places  on  the  b«)ttoms  of  tliis  river  and  i:s  triuutaries,  cotion  is  success- 
fully cuilivatod  us  a  en  p. 

St.  Francis  rises  hi  Missouri.  Ii  is  fDrnied  from  two  main  branches^ 
which  form  their  junction  just  within  the  n  rilicrn  limits  of  tliis  territory. 
The  eastern  branch  has  is  source  Leiow  Capo  Girardeau,  and  buta  few 
jrards  from  the  bluff  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  It  receives  the  White  Water 
from  the  German  settlement,  hi  the  county  of  Cape  Girardeau  in  Mlsaouriy 
and  creeps  for  a  great  distance  through  what  is  called  the  ^  Big  Sroamfj 
between  Cape  Girardeau  and  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis.     In  this  course 
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it  passes  Vithin  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  New  Madrid.  From  this  pomt 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  a  distance  of  about  three  hundred  miles,  it  used 
to  be  boatable  by  large  keel  boats ;  and  as  its  current  was  much  gentler 
than  that  of  tl)e  Mississippi,  which,  in  this  distance,  is  peculiarly  swift 
and  difficult  of  ascent,  boats  for  Now  Madrid  used  to  enter  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Francis,  and  work  up  that  river  to  a  portage  about  twelve  miles 
back  of  that  place,  and  thence  cart  their  goods  to  that  town.  The  great 
earthquake  of  1811  and  U2  completely  obstructed  thecliannel,  and  inun- 
dated its  waters  over  the  banks  to  find  their  way  in  wide  plashes  through 
the  swamp.  A  vast  number  of  lakes  and  irreclaimable  sunken  swamps 
along  the  valley  of  this  river,  were  created  at  the  same  time.  It  is  navi- 
gable in  high  waters,  nearly  two  hundred  miles.  There  is  a  respectable 
settlement  about  seventy  miles  up  this  river.  Its  waters,  notwithstanding 
it  passes  through  such  an  extensive  country  of  swamps,  are  remarkably 
pellucid.  It  abounds  in  fine  fish;  and  we  have  no  where,  except  in  Lou- 
isiana, seen  finer  sport  for  the  angler,  than  in  the  St.  Francis.  In  the 
high  lands  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  there  are  many  delightful  and 
healthy  positions  for  farmers,  who  desire  such  a  medial  climate.  It  has 
the  disadvantage  of  being  intermediate  between  the  wheat  and  the  cottoo 
country;  but  it  is  believed  diat  it  would  be  an  admirable  country  for  the 
vine  and  the  silk  worm.     It  is  remarkable  that  this  river  is  the  northern 

■ 

limit  of  the  muscadine  grape  in  its  natural  state.  There  are  a  number  o€ 
inconsiderable  tril)utarics  to  tlie  Arkansas,  and  streams  that  have  short 
courses  and  empty  into  the  Mississippi  on  the  Arkansas  shore,  that  are 
not  here  enumerated. 

Soil  and  Productions,  The  territory  of  Arkansas  is  the  northern  limit 
of  the  cotton  growing  country.  The  rich  lands  on  the  Arkansas,  bring 
cotton  of  the  same  staple  and  luxuriance  as  those  of  Red  river;  but  hav- 
ing a  season  somewhat  shorter,  it  cannot  ripen  so  well.  Neverthelese^ 
the  planters  assert,  that  oven  here,  they  can  raise  more  than  their  hands 
can  ^pick  out,^  as  the  phrase  is;  consequently,  .they  affirm  that  they  lose 
nothing  by  the  shortness  of  their  season.  We  have  seen  as  large  cotton 
growing  at  Bairdstown,  on  the  Arkansas,  as  we  have  seen  in  any  other 
place.  Cotton  becomes  an  uncertain  crop  north  of  the  river  St.  Francis. 
As  we  ascend  the  Arkansas  towards  the  high  table  prairies,  the  tempera- 
ture diminishes  more  rapidly  than  would  be  indicated  by  the  latitude;  and 
cotton  •ceases  to  be  a  si#c  crop  beyond  34^  in  that  direction.  It  is  at 
present  the  staple  article  of  cultivation.  The  rich  lands  bring  fine  maizOf 
sweet  potatoes,  and  the  vegetables  generally  of  Mississippi  and  Louisisjuu 
In  tlie  high  country  above  34^,  wheat  does  well.  Rye  and  barley  wiU 
thrive  almost  in  any  parts  of  the  country.  Mulberry  abounds;  and  en 
the  bases  of  the  precipitous  hills  of  White  river,  we  would  suppose  would 
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be  ^  happiest  soil  and  climate  lor  the  vine.  Muscadine  and  jput^  wood*^ 
^fwgN»  abound;  as  do  pawpaws  and  persimons.  Figs  are  raised,  but 
with  difficulty;  and  the  tree  is  ofren  killed  to  the  ground  by  the  fioflt. 
Peaches  are  raised  in  great  cxccllciicc  and  abundance.  Apple orchaidB 
do  well  at  Mount  Prairie,  and  in  the  open  and  high  lands  above  Peocan 
Point,  on  Red  river;  and  no  doubt,  will  thrive  in  all  the  higher  and  more 
northern  regions  of  this  teiTitory.  In  tlie  lower  and  more  settled  parts  of 
it,  they  have  no  where  succeeded  well.  Chickasaw  and  prairie  plumbs 
grow  in  abundance ;  and  the  woods  and  prairies  abound  in  native  fruits 
and  berries. 

The  soil  is  ci  all  qualities  from  tlie  best  to  the  most  sterile.  The  settle- 
ment of  Point  Chico,  on  the  Mississippi,  has  a  soil  of  tlio  best  quality,  and 
is  noted  for  the  productiveness  of  its  cotton  plantations.  The  bottoms  oT 
the  Arkansas  are  not  generally  as  rich  as  those  of  Red  river.  The  bek 
of  cultivated  land  below  the  Post  of  Arkansas,  called  ^thc  coast,^  does, 
indeed,  somewhat  resemble  the  delightfiil  country-  so  called  above  New 
Orleans,  in  appearance.  The  resemblance  ceases  here.  It  has  a  soil 
of  but  moderate  richness,  and  needs  manuring  to  produce  large  cotUmor 
Indian  com.  To  one  emerging  from  the  inundated  and  mcphitic  swamps 
below,  this  line  of  open,  contiguous  plantations,  dotted  with  beautiful 
clumps  of  the  fine  trees  of  this  climate,  and  French  habitations,  whidb 
generally  have  a  very  picturesque  appearance,  tliis  tract,  called '  the  eooMij 
has  a  clmnning  appearance.  There  is  a  great  extent  of  cotton  lands  of 
the  first  quality  in  the  coun(r}'  r.long  the  river,  above  the  Poet,  in  the 
^Quawpaw  purchase.'  The  country- five  or' six  hundred  miles  up  the 
Arkansas,  where  the  American  ganirum  used  to  1)0,  and  that  where  it 
now  is,  and  the  country  where,  the  Arkanf^as  mission  is  settled,  havo  laxge 
prairies  interspersed  with  forest  l)ott(>ui>',  and  great  extents  of  excellent 
soil.  There  is  much  line  counliy  in  this  territory  above  Peccan  Pointy 
on  Red  river.  Mount  Prairie,  which,  rises,  like  a  prodigious  Indian 
mound,  froui  the  subjacent  plains,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  striking 
Bpectacies  of  the  country'.  It  is  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  diameter,  and  is 
situated  on  the  waters  of  (he  Washita.  It  has  a  soil  of  great  fertility,  and 
of  the  blackness  of  ink ;  ra  ther  exposed,  however,  to '  bake,'  as  the  phrase 
is,  in  the  hot  and  dry  weather.  They  obtain  water  from  wells,  which 
require  to  be  dug  of  very  great  depdi.  In  tJie  whole  depth,  vast  quanti- 
ties of  sea  shells  appear.  In  a  state  of  j)uIverizalion  they  are  mixed  with 
the  soil,  communicating  a  mawkish  and  unpleasant  taste  to  the  water^ 
and  very  great  fertility  to  the  soil.  On  White  river  are  some  of  the  finest 
lands  and  the  healthiest  sites  for  planters  in  this  country.  In  shcnrt,  this 
territory  possesses  great  bodies  of  the  best  soil.  There  are  vast  tracts, 
too,  of  precipitous  knobs,  sterile  ridges,  sandy  or  muddy  prairies,  sad 
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niiserable  barrens.  The  country  on  tlio  Mississippi  between  White 
river  and  St.  Francis,  is  in  many  places  above  the  overflow,  and  of  the 
highest  fertility.  Wappaiiocica  botlom,  opposiie  Memphis,  is  an  unoom* 
monly  high,  rich,  and  oxtensivc  boUom.  The  soil  of  the  St.  Francis  is 
very  fertile,  and  is  covered  ^vi:Il  a  heavy  growth  of  Leech,  generally  de* 
noting  a  rich  Boil;  but  the  hills  are  so  precipitous,  and  exposed  to  wash, 
as  hardly  to  bo  susceptible  of  cultivation.  On  the  whole,  this  territory 
has  a  sufTicicncy  of  Excellent  lands  to  become  a  rich  and  populous  state. 
In  its  eastern  front,  and  near  the  Mis-siFsippi  and  the  Arkansas,  it  is  ex- 
posed to  exce.-five  annoyance  from  iis  myriads  of  mosquitos. 

Clhmite  Gild  Salubriii/.  This  climate  is  a  conipound  of  that  of  Missouri 
and  Louifiana.  Until  wo  advance  two  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Alissis- 
sippi,  in  i!s  humidify  ii  more  nearly  rerrcmblcs  tlio  latter.  The  season, 
in  point  of  the  forwaixhicss  of  vo;j:etn'ion  in  the  spring,  is  also  much  more 
like  that  of  Louisinna.  Th6  season  of  planting  is  three  weeks  later  than 
on  the  coast  above  New  Oilcans,  and  is  more  than  that  in  advance  of  tho 
climate  of  Missouri.  The  distribution  of  rain  is  extremely  unequal.  Wo 
witnessed  drenching  rains  and  thunder  c\  cry  day,  for  thirty-six  days  in 
succession.  At  other  times,  it  is  remarkable  for  having  long  droughts. 
Planting  of  com  commences  by  the  middle  of  March,  and  cotton  by  the 
first  of  April.  By  this  time,  the  forests  of  Arkansas  arc  in  full  leaf,  and 
the  shores  of  no  river  show  a  deeper  tangle  of  vines  near  the  soil,  and  of 
noble  forest  trees  above. 

The  shores  of  Arkansas  as  far  up  as  Little  Rock,  arc  decidedly  un- 
healthy. Great  tracts,  on  all  sides,  are  covered  with  sleeping  lakes  and 
stagnant  bayous.  The  country  is  a  dead  level.  The  falling  waters  of 
the  rains  cannot  be  drained  off.  In  tho  commencement  of  summer  they 
are  exposed  to  ^he  intense  ardors  of  the  sun.  Sickness  is  the  natural 
result.  On  tho  vast  pi-airic  which  commences  just  above  tho  Post,  and 
extends  ninety  miles  up  the  country,  it  is  more  healthy,  and  there  is  less 
annoyance  from  the  mosquitos.  This  long  sweep  of  country'  is  thorough- 
ly ventilated.  Bat  tho  air  in  the  tinibeicd  bottoms  is  close  and  unelastic, 
and  the  moscjuitos  are  excessively  troublesome.  There  is  but  too  oflen 
an  abundant  visi ration  of  bilious  jinfl  remittent  fevers  in  the  latter  part  of 
summer  and  the  first  of  autumn.  Faiihor  up  tho  coimtry,  and  on  the 
open  prairies,  it  is  as  healthy  a.?  in  any  other  country  in  the  same  climate. 
It  is  a  very  absurd  idea,  that  aconntrv  of  the  cxtcnsivencss  of  this,  should 
all  be  alike  sickly.  In  this  territory  there  are  many  |>ositions,  but  a  few 
miles  apart,  one  of  which  may  be  as  sickly  as  the  shores  of  Surinam,  and 
the  other  as  healthy  as  any  country  in  America. 

Settlements,    The  chief  settlements  on  this  river  are  at  Point  Chicc, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Arkansas,  at  Mount  Prairie,  at  Peccan  Point,  on  Red 
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nretf  and  at  Mulberry,  six  hundred  miles  up  the  river,  between  the  mouth 
of  Whit©  and  St.  Francis  rivers,  and  the  \Viute  River  and  St*.  Francia 
settlements.  Thevarc,  as  nicst  of  the  s-c'Lllcmcnts  in  the  southern  coun- 
tries  are,  from  the  conn'vi:'a:ion  of  the  count r},  in  isolated  and  detached 
situations,  generally  wiili  r.rroat  extents  of  unsettled  country  intervening. 
Chief  Tomis.  The  Pest  is  ri  small  village  on  the  norlh  hank  of  the 
Arkansas,  about  ftfty  miles  above  its  nioulli.  The  position  is  a  kind  of 
bluff  bottom,  on  a  fine  Lend  of  the  river.  The  soil  is  poor,  but  the  situa- 
tion pleasant.  The  overflou'  of  White  river  approaches  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  Arkansas;  and  the  swamps  of  both  rivers  can  be  seen 
from  the  court  house  below  the  villn^e  at  the  same  time.  Directly  above 
the  village,  a  bayou  i:<  occasionaily  inundated.  The  descent  of  the  bench, 
on  which  the  village  is  situated,  io  this  bayou,  is  marked  wiih  some  of 
those  striking  red  nilhus  of  enrlh,  v/licre  ihc  liirhlcr  soil  has  been  washed 
away,  and  left  these  binirular  col'ur.ns  of  clay  tianain:;-  The  same  ap- 
pearances are  seen  elsewhurc  un  the  Arkrnsa^.  The  inhahitan.s  of  the 
Post  and  its  vicinity  are  chioily  the  rcuK-.iu.-?  oi-  the  de^cendania  of  the 
first  settlers;  and  ihcy  are  f«»r  the  ni.JSi  part  of  French  extract.'  The 
population  cannot  exceed  six  hundred  in  the  viihure  and  the  country 
round  it.  Acropolis,  (lie  sent  of  iiDvcrnment,  is  at  a  point  about  three 
hundred  miles,  by  the  course  of  ihc  rivci",  and  lillio  more  than  half  the 
distance  by  land,  aiiove  the  P;:-;*.  It  is  on  the  y  »u\\\  hank  of  the  river, 
<m  a  very  hi^h  stone  bluU,  ludic.rov.^'y  called  Li. Me  lloc-k,  from  the  pro- 
digious masses  of  stone  about  i;.  Tlie  situation  is  healthy  and  pleasant, 
and  the  circumstance  of  its  bciut;:  the  meti*opolis,  has  created  a  considera- 
ble village.  There  are  a  nuinher  of  incipient  vilhiges  in  the  places  where 
the  county  courts  are  held  in  other  parts  of  the  territory,  but  none  that 
merit  the  name  of  town,  if  v/e  except  the  growing  village  above  the  mouth 
of  White  river.  From  this  place,  ouiliis  are  made  by  \xm.U  preparing  to 
ascend  White  river  and  the  Arkansas.  It  is  also  noted  as  a  steam  boat 
landing. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  this  country,  may  be  mentioned  the  vast 
masses  of  sea  shells  that  are  found  dispersed  over  dilFerent  tracts  of  it. 
They  arc  gencjally  found  in  points  remote  from  lime  stone,  and  answer 
a  valuable  purpose  to  the  inhabitants,  who  collect  and  burn  them  for  lime. 
Far  above  the  political  limits  of  (he  territory,  and  towards  the  sources  of 
the  Arkansas,  is  the  sublime  elevation  which  we  hope  will  always  retain 
the  name  of  Pikers  mouniain.  The  prairies  are  bounded  in  that  direction 
by  the  stupendous  ridges  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  There  are  very  con- 
siderable mountains  near  the  Warm  Springs.  I'hese  springs  are  among 
the  roost  interesting  curioshies  of  the  country.  They  are  in  great  num- 
bers.   One  of  them  emits  a  vast  quantity  of  water.    The  ordinary  tem- 
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peimture  is  that  of  boiling  water.  When  the  season  is  dry,  and  the  ▼ohaa 
of  water*  emitted  somewhat  diminished,  the  temperature  of  the  wi&ir 
increases.  The  waters  are  remarkably  limpid  and  pure,  and  are  used 
by  the  people,  who  resort  there  for  health,  for  culinary  purposes.  They 
have  been  analyzed,  and  exhibit  no  mineral  properties  beyond  common 
^>ring  water.  Their  efficacy  then — for  they  are  undoubtedly  efficacious 
to  may  invaUds  that  resort  there — results  from  the  'shade  of  adjacent 
mountains,  and  from- the  cool  and  oxygenated  mountain  breeze;  the  con- 
▼eniences  of  warm  and  tepid  bathing;  the  novclt}'  of  fresh  mountain 
scenery;  and  the  necessity  of  temperance,  imposed  by  the  poverty  of  the 
country  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  supplies.  The  cases  in  which 
the  waters  are  supposed  to  be  efficacious,  are  those  of  rheumatic  affections, 
general  debility,  dyspepsy,  and  cutaneous  complaints.  The  common 
supposition  tluit  they  are  injurious  in  pulmonary  complaints,  seems  to  be 
wholly  unfounded.  It  is  a  great  and  increasing  resort  for  invalids  from 
die  lower  country,  Arkansas,  and  the  different  adjoining  regions.  During 
die  spring  floods  of  the  Washita,  a  steam  boat  can  approach  within  tliirty 
miles  of  them.  At  no  great  distance  from  them,  is  a  strong  sulphur 
q>ring,  remarkable  for  its  coldness.  In  the  wild  and  mountain  scenery 
of  this  lonely  region,  there  is  much  grandeur  and  novelty  to  fix  the  curi- 
osity of  the  lover  of  nature.  There  arc  no  houses  of  accommodation,  but 
temporary  sheds.  Tlie  visitants  spend  their  time  in  walking,  hunting, 
and  playing  cards.  Two  miles  from  the  springs  is  the  famous  quarry  of 
stone,  called  oil  stone.  Stones  from  this  quarry  are  already  extensively 
known  and  used  in  tlie  western  country  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
Turkey  oil  stones.  The  point  of  possession  of  this  extensive  and  valua- 
ble quarry,  is  a  matter  in  litigation. 

The  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  these  springs  are  probably  volcanic. 
The  inhabitants  affirm  that  they  have  heard  noises  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  mountains  like  those  which  attend  volcanic  eruptions.  There  are 
many  volcanic  appearances  about  them,  though  none  of  recent  eruption. 
Messrs.  Hunter  and  Dunbar  explored  this  country,  and  published  a  de- 
tailed account  of  its  geological  formation.  It  exhibits  many  mineral 
appearances,  though  no  ores  but  those  of  iron  have  been  detected. 

Indians,  The  Quawpaws,  intermixed  with  many  fugitive  Chactaw 
Indians,  reside  on  the  Arkansas  not  far  above  the  Post.  That  portion  of 
the  Cherokee  nation  which  has  immigrated  west  of  the  Mississippi,  has 
ito  chief  settlements  on  the  Arkansas.  Beyond  this  territory,  on  White 
riyer,  are  c(»igregated  the  Shawnese  and  Delawares  that  have  emigrated 
firam  Ohio  and  Missouri.  Above  the  Cherokees,  on  the  Arkansas,  are 
the  Osages ;  and  still  higher,  the  Pawnees.  In  the  vast  waste  of  prairies 
that  interposes  between  thisr  territory  and  the  Rocky  mountains,  roam  dif- 
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ferant  tribes  of  Indians,  among  wliich  are  often  seen  the  Indians  from  the . 
Mezicaii  country,  who  come  here  to  hunt  the  bufTalo. 

History.  This  territory  was  erected  out  of  that  of  Missouri  in  i819| 
and  soon  passed  into  what  is  called  the  second  grade  of  territorial  govern- 
ment. Many  of  the  recent  settlers  were  turbulent  and  unmanageable 
spirits.  There  seems  to  be  a  strong  tendency  in  American  laws  and 
institutions,  to  create  docility  and  habits  of  peace.  The  laws  are  admin- 
istered among  these  people,  strangers  to  the  country  and  to  each  other, 
as  quietly,  in  most  instances,  as  they  are  in  the  more  populous  and  regu- 
lated regions.  The  inhabitants  about  the  Post  were  settlers  of  the  coun- 
try in  Spanish  times.  Many  anecdotes  of  great  interest  might  be  given 
of  individuals,  of  Spanish  and  Indians,  under  the  Spanish  regime.  But 
they  are  necessarily  excluded  from  the  limits  of  this  work.  The  Spanish 
and  French,  at  early  dates  in  the  history  of  this  countr>',  had  establish- 
ments on  the  Arkansas;  and  they  had  a  settlement  at  the  Post  more  than 
half  a  century  ago.  No  settlement,  from  i^  commencement  down  to  this 
dayi  has  been  marked  with  fewer  incidents. 
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Lx^fOTir,  270.  Breadth,  220  miles.  It  contains  60,000  square  miles, 
and  88,000,000  acres.  Betwet^n  86^  and  40^  SO'  N.  latitude,  and  be- 
tween 11°  17'  and  17°  30'  W.  longiUidc.  Bounded  north  and  west  by 
the  MiBsouri  territory;  eaBt  and  north-east  by  the  Mississippi,  which 
separates  it  from  Illinois ;  south-cast  by  the  Mississippi,  which  separates 
it  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee ;  south  by  Arkansas  temtcny. 


CIVIL  Dmsioiis. 

Comities, 

County  Towns. 

I)uta$ieei  from  Jefferson, 

Boone, 

Columbia, 

56  miles. 

Callaway, 

Fulton, 

82 

Cape  Gh-ardeau, 

Jackson, 

206 

Chariton, 

Chariton, 

79 

Clay, 

Liberty, 

100 

Cole, 

Jefferson  city, 

Cooper, 

Booneville, 

51 

Crawford, 

Little  Pinev, 

©7 

Franklin, 

Union, 

79 

Gasconade, 

Gasconade, 

47 

Howard, 

Fayette, 

05 

Jackson, 

Independence, 

177 

Jefferson, 

Herculaneum, 

164 

Lafayette, 

Lexington, 

139 

Lincolii, 

Troy, 

97 

Madison, 

Fredericktown, 

170 

Marion, 

P^myra, 

190 

MoDtgdoery, 

Lawistown, 

67 

mssovBi. 

:»9V 

Comties. 

County  Towns, 

DUtaneesfrom  Jefferson. 

N«w  Madrid, 

New  Madrid, 

278 

Perry, 

Perryvilic, 

187 

Pike, 

Bowling  Green, 

132 

Ralls, 

New  London, 

167 

Randolph, 

Randolph, 

96 

Ray, 

Richmond, 

140 

St.  Charles, 

St.  Charles, 

123 

St.  Francis, 

Farmington, 

152 

St.  Genevieve, 

St.  Genevieve, 

163 

St.  Louis, 

St.  Louis, 

134 

Saline, 

Walnut  Farm, 

85 

Scott, 

Benton, 

236 

Washington, 

Potosi, 

127 

Wayne, 

Greenville, 

110 

The  census  for  1830  gives  its  population:  Whites,  112,065.  Slaves, 
24,820.     Total,  137,427. 

Face  of  the  Country,  A  large  extent  of  this  great  state,  in  its  south- 
east angle,  commencing  ahovc  New  Madrid  and  extending  down  the 
great  swamp,  and  through  the  alluvial  region,  a  considerable  distance 
back  from  the  Mississippi,  is  low,  swampy,  full  of  lakes,  and  in  many 
places  subject  to  be  inundated.  Beyond  that  rcgic^n,  which  is  generally 
marked  by  a  bold  line  of  rolling  and  fertile  high  lands,  the  country  gradu- 
ally swells  into  high  flint  knobs,  still  rising  beyond  that  region  to  the 
mountainous  country  of  the  lead  mines.  This  country  extends  to  the 
Osage  and  its  tributaries.  Beyond  this,  the  countrj'  is  broken  and  hilly, 
until  wc  open  upon  the  boundless  belt  of  prairie?,  which  spreads  beyond 
the  western  limits  of  (his  state.  The  best  portion  and  the  most  inhabited 
parts  of  thte  state  are  between  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi.  This 
vast  tract  is  no  where  mountainous.  It  contains  great  tracts  of  alluvial 
and  high  prairies.  It  has,  for  the  most  part,  a  surface  delightfully  rolling 
and  variegated.  There  is  no  port  of  the  globe,  in  a  state  of  nature, 
where  greater  extents  of  country  can  be  traversed  more  easily  and  in 
any  direction,  by  carriages  of  any  description. 

SoU.  One  specific  difiTerence  between  the  soil  of  tliis  country  and  that 
bordering  on  the  Ohio,  is,  that  the  land  here  contains  a  greater  proportion 
of  sand,  is  more  loamy  and  friable,  and  the  soil  not  so  stiff.  Tliere  are 
tracts  all  over  this  country  where  we  find  the  clayey  soils  of  Ohio  and 
Kentucky.  But  they  are  small.  The  roads  generally  run  where  the 
falling  rain  and  snow  are  so  readily  absorbed,  even  in  the  winter,  that  the 
people  are  not  troubled  with  the  deep  and  almost  impassible  roads  that 
u-c  find  in  those  ftates.    The  rich  uplands  are  of  a  darkish  gray  color, 
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witfi  the  exception  of  the  great  tract  about  the  lead  mines,  where  the  mD 
of  decomposed  pyrite  is  reddish,  and  of  a  color  brighter  than  Spanuh 
brown.  The  poorer  uplands  arc  generally  covered  with  white  oak,  and 
that  small  species  of  oak  denominated  pin  oak.  It  is  usually  a  stiffer 
and  more  clayey  soil  than  the  other,  and  of  a  light  yellow  color.  There 
are  two  extensive  tracts  of  that  fine  kind  of  timbered  upland  alluvioQ 
which  constitutes  the  finest  central  portions  of  Kentucky.  The  one  is 
fifleen  or  twenty  miles  in  extent.  It  is  south-west  of  the  mine  countiyy 
and  is  called  Bollevue  settlement.  The  other  tract  is  much  larger,  and 
is  called  Boone^s  Lick  settlement.  There  are  smaller  extents  of  this 
kind  of  land  spread  over  all  the  state.  In  a  state  of  nature  it  strikes  the 
eye  delightfully.  The  surface  rolls  gently  and  almost  imperceptibly. 
It  has  the  same  trees  and  shrubs  and  the  grand  vegetation  that  designate 
the  rich  alluvions ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  has  the  diversified  surface, 
and  the  associated  ideas  of  health,  and  springs  of  water,  that  are  naturally 
connected  with  the  notion  of  uplands.  These  lands  are  timbered  with 
the  same  trees  as  the  alluvions.  Like  those,  they  are  surmounted  with* 
grape  vines,  and  free  from  under  brush.  The  pawpaw,  persimon,  and 
wild  cherry  tree,  all  denoting  rich  soils,  abound  in  these  regi(ms;  and 
are  nearly  as  fertile  as  the  bottoms  of  the  Missouri  or  the  Mississippi. 

The  prairies  r.re  generally  level,  and  of  an  intermediate  character 
between  the  richer  and  poorer  uplands.  The  alluvial  prairies  are  uni- 
versally rich,  and  nearly  as  fertile  as  the  bottoms.  Some  tracts  of  the. 
upland  prairies  are  rich.  There  are  scarcely  any  lands  in  this  state 
sufficiently  level  for  cultivation,  that  have  not  fertility  enough  to  bring 
l^ood  crops  of  corn  widiout  manure;  and  in  many  instances  the  poorer 
lands  are  better  for  wheat  than  the  richer.  The  bottoms  of  all  the  water 
courses  are  rich.  There  is  a  specific  difference  in  the  soils  of  the  two 
wide  alluvial  belts  along  the  two  great  rivers  of  this  state.  The  bottoms 
of  the  Missouri  are  geuerally  loamy,  with  a  large  proportion  of  sand. 
But  even  where  the  proportion  of  sand  seems  in  excess,  the  soil  is  of  the 
richest  character,  and  at  first  more  productive  than  that  of  the  upper 
Mississippi.  Intermixed  with  the  glaize,  or  earth  of  a  greasy  and  adhe- 
sive feeling,  is  a  considerable  proportion  of  marie  or  dissolved  lime, 
which  communicates  to  the  soil  ^ which  is  compounded  in  no  small  share 
with  dissolved  vegetable  matter — an  astonishing  fertility. 

The  lands  of  the  upper  Mississippi  bottoms  are  blacker,  more  clayey, 
leds  marly  and  sandy,  and  if  not  so  immediately  fertile,  are  more  inex- 
haustible, and  better  fitted  to  sustain  the  high  heats  and  the  drought  of 
summer.  The  bottoms  of  the  smaller  streams  partake  of  the  character 
of  the  region  through  which  they  flow;  and  are  composed  of  more  or 
less  sand,  marl,  or  clay,  according  as  the  hills,  acclivities,  or  soils,  along 
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wUeh  they  flow»  have  more  or  less  of  these  ingredients.  Oo  the  wholes 
the  good  lands  of  this  country  generally  have  a  great  degree  of  fertility. 
The  vegetable  mould  is  friable,  tender,  and  deep ;  and  in  many  instances 
the  soils  thrown  from  the  bottoms  of  the  deepest  wells,  appear  no  lete 
fertile  than  that  on  the  surface.  The  i-arik  and  abundant  vegetatioii 
every  where  indicates  the  prolific  character  of  nature  working  at  thft 
root.  On  the  richer  prairies  and  bottoms,  tall  and  coarse  grass,  and  weeds 
resembling  hemp,  rise  up  of  such  a  thickness,  size,  and  height,  as  almost 
to  make  it  impracticable  to  travel  on  horseback.  The  leaves  of  the  trees 
and  shrubs,  by  their  unusal  size  and  verdure,  every  where  indicate  the 
prolific  vigor  and  power  of  nature.  The  upper  Mississippi  is  skirted 
with  a  prairie,  commencing  ten  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missooriy 
and  extending  along  the  west  bank  of  tlie  river  sixty  or  seventy  miles^ 
with  an  average  widih  of  between  four  and  five  miles.  The  uplands  on 
the  upper  Mississippi  are  also  extremely  rich;  but  interspersed  with 
round  flint  knobs,  which  oficn  rise  in  regular  cones  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  high.  There  arc  largo  tracts  of  poor  land  in  the  south-west  division 
of  the  state,  covered  with  yellow  pine,  bald  and  rocky  hills,  and  even 
moving  sands.  In  fact,  this  state  abounds  with  the  strongest  contrasts  of 
soil,  from  the  best  to  the  >vorst;  and  there  are  very  extensive  tracts  of 
each. 

Productions,  Hitherto  wheat  and  com  have  been  the  staples  of  this 
country.  The  warmJi  and  looseness  of  the  soil,  the  largo  proportions  of 
dissolved  limestone  in  it,  and  even  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  render 
it  an  admirable  country  for  wiieat.  The  season  of  the  year  in  which 
wheat  matures,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  culture  of  this  rich  grain. 
This  period  is  warm  and  dry,  and  seldom  has  any  rains  except  transient 
showers.  The  wheat,  however,  receives  such  an  impulse  from  the  spring 
rains,  that  it  matures  and  fills,  even  during  the  severest  droughts.  Twen- 
ty-five bushels  to  an  acre  is  an  average  crop,  though  it  sometimes  rises 
as  high  as  thirty.  Rye,  barley,  and  oals,  though  not  extensively  cul- 
tivated, succeed  equally  well.  Corn  is  also  cultivated  in  the  highest 
perfection.  The  intense  heats  of  summer  agree  with  it.  It  throws  such 
deep  and  strong  roots  into  the  soil,  that  it  soon  shelters  them,  by  its  shade* 
from  the  burning  ardors  of  the  suu ;  and  the  crop  has  never  been  known 
to  fail  from  drought.  From  fifry  to  sovcnty-fivc  bushels  to  the  acre  is  an 
average  crop,  although  a  hundred  arc  oficn  raised.  The  droughts  are 
often  severe,  yet  such  is  the  depth  and  looseness  of  the  soil,  that  a  crop 
matures.  Flax  is  raised  in  considerable  quantities,  and  no  country  will' 
produce  better  hemp.  Its  defect  is,  that  it  grows  too  coarse  and  rank* 
Tobacco  has  become  an  article  of  extensive  cultiire,  and  its  quality  ia 
•zcellent,  as  the  yield  is  most  abundant.    Cotton  is  raised  in  the  warm 
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prairies  back  of  New  Madrid.  It  yields  a  tolerable  crop.  Sweet  and 
Irish  potatoes  succeed  sufficiently  well.  This  state  has  landii  already  fit 
fili  the  plough,  sufficient  to  produce  wheat  enough  for  the  whole  United 
Slates.  Prairies  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  first  rate  wheat 
lands,  covered  with  grass  and  perfectly  free  from  shrubs  and  bushes,  in- 
Tite  the  plough ;  and  if  the  country  were  cultivated  to  a  proper  extent,  it 
might  be  the  granary  of  the  world. 

Cultivated  grasses  have  not  yet  succeeded  as  well  as  the  gther  articks 
of  culture.  The  only  kind  yet  experimented  to  any  considerable  degree 
is  timothy ;  and  this  requires  a  close  and  wet  soil,  which  is  a  very  un- 
common one  in  Missouri.  It  appears  to  possess  in  the  highest  degree 
the  requisites  for  the  use  of  plaster.  Abundant  crops  of  red  clover  might 
he  made  by  this  manure.  Plaster  is  found  of  the  beat  quality,  and  in 
inexhaustible  quantities,  on  the  waters  of  the  Missouri.  From  analogy, 
and  the  character  of  the  natural  grasses,  we  infer  that  St.  Fein,  and  the 
coarser  and  more  succulent  grasses  will  flourish  abundantly  in  this  deep 
and  rich  soil.  Turnips  and  bulbous  rooted  vegetables  grow  to  a  great 
ioe*  Pumpkins,  squashes,  and  melons  are  raised  no  where  in  greater 
abundance.  At  present,  the  fodder  provided  for  tlie  stable  in  winter,  is 
chiefly  com,  its  leaves  and  husks,  and  what  is  called  prairie  grass.  This 
ia  a  coarse  and  toll  grass,  covering  the  prairies  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
In  the  early  stages  of  its  growth,  it  resembles  young  wheat ;  and  in  this 
state  furnishes  a  succulent  and  rich  feed  for  cattle.  They  have  been* 
seen,  when  running  in  wheat  fields,  where  the  young  wlieat  covered  the 
ground,  to  choose  the  prairie  grass  on  the  margins  of  tlie  fields  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  wheat.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  better  butter  than  is  made 
while  4hc  grass  is  in  this  stage.  Cattle  and  horses,  that  iiave  lived 
umriieltered  and  without  fodder  through  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring 
scarcely  able  to  mount  the  hills,  through  leanness  and  weakness,  when 
feeding  on  this  grass,  are  transformed  to  a  healthy  and  sleek  appearance, 
as  if  l)y  a  charm.  But  as  the  summer  advances,  it  becomes  tough  and 
wiry.  By  a  strange  mistake,  this  grass  is  not  mowed  until  after  the 
autumnal  frosts.  Of  course,  it  is  then  a  harsh  and  coarse  fodder.  Were 
it  cut  before  it  has  thrown  out  its  seeds  and  become  wirv,  it  would  be 
equally  valuable,  and  perhaps  superior  to  timothy.  It  creates  an  ex- 
tremely tough  sward,  but  is  soon  ki'lcd  by  being  close  fed.  An  abun- 
dant crop  of  coarse  and  tall  weeds  takes  its  place. 

In  the  meadows,  bottoms,  and  wet  prairies,  arc  observed  a  great  variety 
tf  grasses,  most  of  them  nondescripts.  Some,  no- doubt,  would  be  found 
worthy  of  cultivation,  and  the  rather  so,  as  they  are  naturalized  to  the 
eiil  and  climate.  Above  all  countries,  this  is  the  land  of  flowers.  In 
the  season,  every  prairie  is  an  immense  fbwer  garden.    In  the  early 
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of  ipring,  rises  a  generation  of  flowers,  whose  prevalent  tint  is 
poach  blow.  The  next  is  a  deeper  red.  Then  succeeds  the  yellow,  and 
to  the  latest  period  of  autumn,  the  prairies  exhibit  a  brilliant  golden  hne. 

This  state  spreads  a  wide  belt,  on  which  are  found  many  trees  and 
shrubs,  different  from  those  common  in  the  more  southern  parts  of  tfao 
valley.  They  differ,  also,  from  those  in  the  same  latitudes  on  the  Ohio. 
Qrab  apple  trees,  pawpaws,  and  pcrsimons  are  abundant.  We  have  no 
ti4ieTe  seen  such  quantities  of  red  and  yellow  prairie  plums.  Wild  hops 
cover  whde  prairies.  Peccans,  hazlenuts,  and  nuts  of  the  different  tribes 
of  the  hickories,  are  found  in  great  abundance.  There  are  three  species 
of  the  vine  common  in  all  parts  of  the  countr>\  I'he  first  is  the  June 
grape,  that  ripens  in  that  month.  It  is  small,  sweet,  and  uncommon;  not 
being  found  except  in  untrodden  islands  in  the  rivers,  or  remote  places 
beyond  the  reach  of  domestic  animals.  The  French  formerly  made  a 
pleasant  wine  from  it.  It  ought  to  be  more  known.  The  summer  grapo 
is  small,  purple,  and  a  tolerably  rich  fruit  in  the  month  of  October. 
When  carefully  dried  in  the  sun,  these  grapes  are  not  much  inferior  to 
raisins.  When  ripe,  they  arc  too  dry  to  make  wine.  The  winter  grape 
is  small,  austere,  and  sour.  When  matured  by  the  ^ winter  frosts,  it  b»*  ' 
comes  tolerably  pleasant. 

From  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  the  warmth  and  looseness  of  the 
soil,  and  more  than  all,  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  we  would  suppose 
this  country  as  favorable  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  as  any  other  in 
the  United  States.  The  atmosphere  is  drier  here  than  in  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
and  Indiana.  The  fault  of  the  fruit  there,  is  to  grow  too  abundant  and 
succulent.  The  few  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  cultivate  the  vine 
here,  warrant  the  conclusion  that  one  day  the  southern  exposures  of  the 
gentle  eminences  will  be  covered  with  vines.  All  the  fruits  of  the 
northern  and  middle  states  thrive  in  an  uncommon  degree.  The  apple 
tree  attains  its  utmost  development  and  beauty.  An  inliabitant  from  the 
northern  states  is  struck  with  surprise  to  see  this  tree  in  throe  years  from 
the  time  of  its  transpluiting,  and  as  soon  as  it  attains  the  size  of  a  maa^ 
wrist,  loading  itself  with  fruit.  Peach  trees  break  down  from  the  weight 
of  their  fruit.  Pear  trees,  apricots,  and  nectarines^  though  they  haf6 
been  introduced  in  but  few  instances,  prosper.  This  seems  to  be  the 
native  country  of  fruit  trees.  Few  attempts  have  yet  been  made  to 
inoculate  and  engrail  good  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  and  every  thing,  in  moet 
instances,  has  been  left  to  nature.  Apples  are  already  abundant  in  tte 
older  settlements.  Barley  yields  a  fine  crop ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  not 
many  years  will  elapse,  before  beer  and  porter,  drinks  so  proper  for  thia 
hot  climate,  will  take  the  place  of  that  murderer  both  of  soul  and  body, 
whisky.    The  mulbeny  tree  is  oommon  in  the  woods;  and  this  iSf 
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donbtedly,  among  the  best  of  the  middle  climates  for  breeding  the  silk 
warm  and  making  silk.  In  short,  every  production  of  the  northern  and 
middle  states  thrives  here.  The  heats  of  summer  and  the  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere,  peculiarly  fit  this  soil  fur  the  cultivation  of  the  medicinal 
plantS)  rhubarb,  palma  christi,  and  the  poppy. 

Animals,  Bears,  wolves,  and  panthers,  are  as  common  as  in  the  more 
oouthem  regions.  The  prairie  wolf,  the  mosi:  mischievous  of  the  species, 
is  but  too  frequent.  Buffaloes  and  elk  are  only  found  in  the  prairies 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  state.  Deer,  as  the  Indians  retire,  and  as  culti- 
yation  becomes  more  comiaon,  are  seen  to  increase  in  numbers.  They 
are  so  frequently  noted,  from  tour  to  twenty  in  a  drove,  even  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  populous  villages,  as  to  be  no  objects  of  curiosity. 
That  large  and  mischievous  species  of  the  mole,  called  gopher,  is  extreme- 
ly annoying  on  the  prairies  and  barrcRs.  It  is  seldom  seen  on  the  tim- 
bered bottoms.  These  animals  live  in  communities,  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  they  raise  thousands  of  eminences.  They  form  these  eminences 
by  removing  the  earth  from  Ihcir  holes,  by  a  pouch  with  which  nature 
has  furnished  them  on  each  side  of  their  mouth.  They  are  extremely 
mischievous  in  com  and  potato  fields;  and  in  gardens  they  prey  upon  all 
kinds  of  bulbous  roots.  Their  bile  is  said  to  be  poisonous.  The  prairie 
dog  begins  to  be  seen  in  the  western  extremities  of  this  state. 

Rattle  snakes,  copper  heads,  and  ground  vipers  are  found  in  the  unset- 
tled regions,  and  espot^ially  near  the  (lint  knobs  and  ledgy  hills.  The 
femall  and  pernicious  rattle  snakes,  called  snappers,  live  in  great  numbers 
in  particular  places  on  the  prairies.  Poisonous  reptiles  are  not  so  com- 
mon, as  in  unsettled  regions  of  the  same  latitude,  where  the  country  is 
generally  timbered.  Burning  the  prairies,  undoubtedly  destroys  multi- 
tudes of  them.  The  ponds,  lakes,  and  rivers,  during  the  spring  and 
antunm,  and  during  the  migrating  season  of  water  fowls,  are  literally 
covered  with  swans,  pelicans,  cranes,  geese,  brants,  and  ducks,  of  all  the 
tribes  and  varieties.  Many  of  these  fowls  rear  their  young  on  the  islands 
and  sand  bars  of  the  large  rivers.  In  the  autumn,  multitudes  of  them 
are  killed  for  their  quills,  feathers,  and  fiesh.  The  birds  called  quails  in 
New  England,  and  partridges  here,  are  numerous,  as  is  also  a  bird  some- 
what larger  than  a  domestic  hen,  called  the  prairie  hen.  In  the  autumns 
ef  scHne  seasons  they  are  seen  hovering  over  the  com  fields  in  flocks  of 
hondreds.  They  are  easUy  taken,  and  when  fat,  are  fine  for  the  table. 
There  are  two  larger  and  still  more  beautiful  species  of  the  grouse  tribe 
found  far  up  the  Missouri.  Turtle  doves  are  always  numerous,  as  in 
some  seasons  are  the  wild  pigeons.  Singing  birds  are  not  so  common  as 
in  tiie  country  farther  south,  or  the  more  settled  and  cultivated  regions  of 
die  north.    It  is  a  striking  fact,  that  they  become  more  common  in  any 
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region,  as  cultivation  advances.  The  robin  red  breast  is  seen  in  flocks 
in  the  autumn,  but  does  not  rear  its  young  here.  The  magpie  or  French 
black  bird,  that  is  so  frequently  heard  chattering  its  notes  in  the  meadows 
of  New  England  in  spring,  has  only  been  observed  liere  since  the  country 
has  begun  to  be  peopled  and  cnltivutod.  The  red  bird  or  Virginia  night- 
ingale, rears  its  young  and  spends  the  winter  here,  and  on  a  mild  day  in 
winter,  its  mild  whistle  is  delightful  in  the  deep  forests.  The  blue  bird 
is  heard  in  all  the  mild  days  of  winter.  Tlie  beautiful  parroquet  frequents 
the  sycamore  bottoms,  and  poorly  compensates  by  the  extreme  beauty  of 
its  plumage  for  the  injury  it  does  tlie  orchards. 

The  domestic  animals  are  the  same  as  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 
The  wide  prairies,  ever>'  wh(»rc  covcrod  with  grass,  invito  the  raising  of 
cattle.  Many  of  the  farmers  possess  great  droves;  and  they  may  be 
multiplied  to  an  indefinite  extent.  The  cattle  are  fine,  and  the  beef  good. 
When  the  same  attention  is  hero  bestowed  u|K)n  rearing  the  best  kind  of 
horses,  that  is  given  to  the  subject  by  tho  Pennsylvania  farmer,  that  noble 
animal  will  be  raised  in  the  utmost  perfection.  Sheep  prosper,  nor  does 
the  fleece  degenerate.  North  of  10°,  on  t!ie  prairies  between  the  Missouri 
and  3Iississippi,  shepherds  will  one  day  lind  their  homes,  and  their  sheep 
will  yield  the  finest  and  best  wool.  At  present,  the  wolf  is  a  fatal  enemy 
to  them;  and  tho  number  of  weeds  that  bear  burs  is  so  great,  that  their 
fleeces  become  matted  and^  tangled  with  them,  and  in  detaching,  the 
staple  of  the  fleece  is  injured.  Swine  are  raised  with  greater  facility 
than  in  Ohio.  Hickorv  and  acorn  bcarinf]r  trees  are  more  abundant 
than  in  that  state.  On  the  whole,  for  rearing  rattle,  sheep,  and  horses, 
this  state  and  Illinois  have  advantages  over  any  other  of  the  w^estem 
states. 

Agriculture,  There  is  no  country  in  which  a  farm  is  made  with  less 
difficulty,  or  where  tillage  is  more  easy.  A  great  proportion  of  the  land 
is  flt  for  the  plough.  The  soil  is  easy  to  work.  The  greatest  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  present  farming,  is  the  want  of  good  fencing  materials.  Stones 
are  seldom  to  be  found,  and  no  where,  except  in  quarries  and  ledges;  and 
when  found,  they  are  not  used  for  the  purpose  of  fencing.  Unless  forests 
are  planted,  there  will  soon  be  an  absolute  want  of  a  sufliciency  of  any 
kind  of  timber  for  fencing.  The  substitute  ought  to  bo  found  in  hedges. 
Whenever  the  farmers  of  this  country  understand  their  true  interests, 
they  will  immediately  commence  the  planting  of  hedges.  The  subject 
has  as  yet  engaged  the  contemplation  of  only  a  few  intelligent  husband- 
men. They  have  thought  tliat  the  native  gooseberry,  which  here  grows 
wild,  and  of  a  tangled  luxuriance  unknown  in  the  country  east  of  the 
Alleghanies,  would  be  suflkiently  thorny  and  impenetrable  for  a  hedge. 
Others  have  recommended  the  thorny  locust,  or  acaeiaj  the  crab  apple 
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tTM)  tli0  privet,  a  moft  beautiful  shrub  of  the  laurel  daasi  used  in  the 
middle  states  to  form  borders  and  walks.  There  seems  no  good  reason 
wiiy  the  British  hawthorn  or  the  Columbian  thorn  shoidd  not  be  adopted 
fbr  this  purpose.  It  would  grow  here  more  rapidly  than  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Delaware,  where  it  soon  becomes  a  fence  sufHcient  to  turn  cattle. 
•  He  beauty  of  a  wheat  field^in  full  verdure  in  autumn,  in  contrast  with 
die  brown  of  the  prairies,  is  a  striking  feature  in  the  cultivated  landscape. 
It  would  be  more  so,  when  its  outline  was  skirted  with  a  living  and  ver^ 
dant  hedge.  The  planting  of  the  Alleghany  white  pine  and  the  chesnut 
ought  also  to  be  objects  of  immediate  attention.  The  scarcity  of  wood 
and  timber  imperiously  calls  upon  those  who  have  any  thought  for  the 
generations  to  come,  to  attend  talhis  sort  of  improvement. 

Homes,  Sfc,  But  a  few  years  since,  a  house  of  better  structure  than 
a  temporary  log.  cabin,  was  a  rare  object.  The  ease  of  obtaining  subsist- 
ence was  so  great,  and  there  was  for  a  considerable  time  so  little  emula- 
tion among  the  people,  that  they  hardly  consulted  comfort,  much  less 
emament.  Most  of  the  first  settlers  were  backwoodsmen,  used  to  the 
harddiips  of  a  laborious  life.  Indolent,  and  satisfied  with  the  supply  of 
the  most  common  wants  of  nature,  they  lived  in  open  and  miserable 
habitations  which  neither  excluded  the  rain,  heat,  or  cold.  It  was  a  long 
time  before  the  country  had  mills,  and  the  materials  for  building  bore  a 
Ug^  price.  Sites  for  water  mills  are  not  common.  But  such  have  been 
found.  Mills  on  the  principle  of  the  inclined  plane,  and  steam  mills  have 
been  conunenced.  Good  houses  have  been  reared,  not  only  in  the  towns 
and  villages,  but  in  the  country.  Log  cabins  and  log  houses  are  disap« 
peering  in  all  directions,  and  better  houses  are  taking  tlieir  place.  Rival- 
ry and  emulation  have  been  inspired ;  and  the  people  have  been  often 
tempted  to  build  more  showy  houses  than  were  requisite  either  for  com- 
fort or  conformity  to  the  circumstances  of  the  builder.  Brick  and  stone 
houses  have  been  generally  preferred. 

Climate.  Soon  after  we  descend  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  the 
elimate  begins  to  verge  towards  a  southern  one.  This  state  occupies  a 
medial  position,  and  has  a  temperature  intermediate  between  that  of  New 
York  and  Louisiana.  From  the  circumstance  that  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  spreads  like  an  immense  inclined  plane  towards  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  it  resuhs  that  north  and  south  winds  alternate  through  this  vall^. 
This  fact  applies  moet  strongly  to  the  immediate  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
Am  the  prevailing  winds  blow  either  up  or  down  the  valley^  the  changes 
are  great  and  suddeu.  When  the  breeze,  for  any  length  of  time,  descends 
tiie  Mississippi,  the  weather  becomes  cold;  and  if  the  same  direction  of 
the  wind  continues  for  successive  days,  and  it  be  winter,  the  Misaouri 
•od  the  Miasisaippi  are  (roKeny  and  the  mercury  fidls  below  aero.    Afier 
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this  wind  has  prevailed  for  a  length  of  timei  the  opposite  wind  gets  Av 
aacendency  again,  and  it  is  not  unconunon  to  have  days  when  oae  oaa 
•it  at  the  open  window  vrith  comfort  in  January.  Hencei  the  climate  is 
extremely  fickle  and  variable.  The  transitions  are  so  rapid,  as  notonljr 
to  be  uncomfortable,  but  to  have  an  unfavorable  effect  upon  the  conati- 
tution.  But  the  country  is  always  exempt  from  those  damp,  and  if  it  ba 
winter,  piercing  north-east  breezes,  that  prevail  so  much  on  the  Atlantic 
shore. 

The  winter  commences  about  Christmas,  and  is  frequently  so  seven 
as  to  bridge  the  mighty  current  of  the  Missouri  so  firmly  that  it  may  ba 
passed  for  many  weeks  with  loaded  teams.  In  the  winter  of  1816,  tiua 
was  the  case  for  nine  weeks.  During  this  period,  however,  there  are 
often  truly  warm  daiys,  with  a  sky  perfectly  brilliant,  and  destitute  of  diat 
leaden  hue  which  it  has  at  the  same  period  on  the  Atlantic  shore.  Sooiw 
seldom  falls  more  than  six  inches  deep,  and  generally  does  no  more  tlistt 
cover  the  ground,  disappearing  after  two  or  three  days.  Its  severity 
ceases  with  February.  Through  the  months  of  March  and  April,  there 
are  frequent  summer  days,  and  the  trees  sometimes  blossom  in  the  fonner 
month.  But  it  seklom  happens,  that  there  are  not  alternations  of  eald 
even  4nto  May.  On  the  whole,  instead  of  the  climate  becoming  mon 
mild  as  we  advance  west  on  the  same  parallel,  it  is  believed  that  ihm 
reverse  is  the  case.  The  greater  part  of  the  summer  is  intensely  iiot 
The  country  is  bare  and  open  to  the  full  influence  of  the  sun.  The  aoH, 
oioreover,  is  of  a  warm  and  sandy  texture,  strongly  imbibing  the  sun^ 
rays.  The  sky,  for  the  greater  imrt  of  the  suumcr,  is  brilliant  and 
cloudless.  All  these  circumstances  concur  to  give  this  country  a  waim 
eummcr.  Nevertheless,  the  openness  of  the  country  and  its  freedom 
firom  mountains,  which  impede  the  course  of  the  winds,  always  createa 
mere  or  less  of  a  breeze,  which  tempers  the  heat  and  renders  it  mora 
endurable. 

Another  circumstance  which  distinguishes  this  climate  from  most  othen 
on  our  continent,  is  its  extreme  dryness  and  purity.  Evaporation  takea 
place  with  great  rapidity.  It  differs  in  this  respect  from  the  wooded 
valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  still  more  from  that  of  the  Mississippi  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio.  Polished  steel,  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Missia- 
aippi  valley,  contracts  rus!  in  a  few  hours,  and  the  dews  are  like  raina. 
The  three  years,  1816,  U7,  and  *18,  gave  an  average  of  only  fifly  cknidj 
days  in  the  season,  and  not  more  than  twenty-five  that  were  rainy.  The 
average  amount  of  rain  that  falls  in  Missouri,  does  not  exceed  eighteen 
iachee  a  year.  There  are  exceptions,  however,  as  in  the  year  181 1, 
aoauKmly  called  by  the  IVench,  Vatmee  dea  eauxy  in  which  year  it  wm 
dMoght  there  fall  more  than  6uty  inchea.    The  two  freat  rivaia 
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year  filled  their  bottoms  in  some  places  quite  to  the  bloffs;  and  thoir 
oourses  were  oAen  five  or  six  miles  wide.  The  Missouri  country  may 
be  pronounced,  in  the  general,  a  dry  one.  The  steady  rains  are  from 
the  south-west.  The  long  rains  that  occur  in  the  Atkintic  countiy  with- 
out thunder,  seldom  happen  here.  The  summer  rains  are  generally 
thunder  showers.  They  rise  near  the  courses  of  the  great  rivers,  and 
appear  to  be  supplied  by  evaporation  from  them.  The  lightning  is  vivid, 
and  the  thunder  loud  and  frequent.  Tho  autumn  of  Missouri,  in  com- 
moQ  with  the  whole  Mississippi  valley,  is  serene,  temperate,  and 
delightful. 

Such  is  the  general  tispect  of  the  climate.  But  in  a  country  so  large 
and  open,  seasons  sometimes  occur  very  wide  from  this  general  character. 
The  unitbrmity  of  the  autumns  is  indeed  almost  aivariable.  But  the 
general  character  of  this  climate  is,  that  less  reliance  can  be  placed  upon 
the  analogy  of  the  past  as  a  clue  to  the  future,  than  on  almost  any  other 
of  which  we  have  read. 

Salubrity  of  the  Country.  When  it  was  first  settled  by  the  Americans, 
there  were  some  years  of  extraordinary'  mortality,  whi..h  acquired  for  the 
country  a  character  of  sickliness.  A  part  of  this  fatality  may  be  fiurly 
attributed  to  tho  circumstance,  that  the  immigrants  were  unsheltered, 
except  by  miserable  hovels,  and  that  tlicre  were  few  mills  to  supply  the 
people  with  bread.  The  diet  was  changed.  Tho  modes  of  life  were 
changed.  The  people  were  inipmient  and  exposed.  Tho  season  was 
uncommonly  rainy.  On  tho  level  lands  and  in  the  hollows,  rested  im- 
mense quantities  of  stagnant  water,  which  escaped  only  by  the  evapora- 
tkm  of  a  powerful  sun.  Ouc  or  two  sickly  seasons  have  occurred  since. 
in  the  neighborhood  of  inunrlated  bottoms,  where  waters  escape  during 
the  floods  from  the  rivers,  and  urc  retained  in  the  gullies  and  ponds  in 
the  vicinity  of  small  lakes  and  stagnant  waters,  tlio  cfiect  ia  the  same 
here  as  elsewhere,  with  the  added  inconvenience,  that  the  heats  of  sum- 
mer and  the  powerful  evaporation  conr:equent  upon  the  heat  and  dryness 
ef  the  atmosphere,  increase  the  noxious  activity  of  the  causes  of  disease. 
Whenever  an  unacclimated  family  fixes  itself  in  the  vicinity  of  such 
collections  of  water,  it  may  calculate  upon  sickness.  Intermitting  fevers 
are  the  consequence  of  inhaling  the  miasm  of  swamps  and  decaying  vege- 
tation, the  change  of  temperature  from  the  coolness  of  the  night  to  the 
heats  of  day,  exposure  to  the  heavy  dews,  and  various  other  mixed  causes. 
Intermittents  are  the  most  common  diseases  of  tho  country.  The  ten- 
dency of  all  complaints  in  the  summer  is  to  assume  a  bilious  tjrpe. 
Bilious  fevers  are  apt  to  prevail  in  the  autumn.  In  some  seasons  they 
are  endemic  in  particular  districts.  They  ecxnetimes  take  the  f<»in  of 
oontinued  fevers,  and  are  then  dangerous.    More  frequently  they  are 


remittontB,  and  when  properly  managed,  yield  readily  to  medicine.  If 
the  attendance  of  a  judicious  physician  is  early  and  constant,  they  are 
seldom  fiital.  Pleurisy  and  lung  fevers  sometimes  prevail  in  the  winter. 
Puhnonic  complaints,  attended  with  cough  and  terminating  in  amsump- 
tioD,  notwithstanding  the  inconstancy  of  the  weather,  are  uncommoo. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  increase  of  population  and  cultivation,  by  draining 
stagnant  waters  and  removing  the  redundant  vegetation,  directly  tends 
to  increase  the  salubrity  of  a  new  country.  In  process  of  time,  this  must 
become  a  healthy  country.  It  cannot  be  accounted  a  sickly  one  at  pres- 
ent.^ Except  in  deep  bottoms  and  unfavorable  situations,  the  chances  of 
life  and  health  are  as  favorable  hero  as  in  most  countries  which  are  re* 
puted  healthy. 

Scenery^  RoadSf  Sfc,  The  hills,  or,  as  they  are  called,  the  Ozaric 
mountains  of  the  mine  country,  are  sufficiently  precipitous  and  grand  to 
add  the  sublimity  of  mountain  scenery  to  the  prospect.  In  the  bottoms 
and  along  tho  noountain  streams,  contrary  to  the  common  assertion  in 
books,  the  soil  has  uncommon  fcrtilit}' ;  and  w^c  have  not  witnessed  scenery 
of  a  character  more  solitary,  wild,  and  beautiful,  than  in  the  mine  country. 
Along  all  the  considerable  water  courses,  there  are  those  bluffs  that  in 
the  western  country  mark  the  alluvial  outline  of  streams.  In  some  places^ 
especially  on  the  upper  Mississippi,  they  swell  to  high  hills,  which  run 
out  at  right  angles  from  the  river,  and  seem  like  mountainous  waves  of 
the  sea,  suddenly  arrested  and  fix^d.  Compared  with  the  northern  states^ 
and  these  partial  exceptions  aside,  the  habitable  part  of  Missouri  is  one 
vast  plain.  We  have  already  described  the  prairies  of  the  west.  All 
know  that  tlio  name  is  a  PVench  one,  im(>orting  a  meadow.  Thoso  who 
luLve  not  seen  a  prairie,  may  easily  form  a  conception  of  one.  Yet  the 
grandest  objects  of  naturo  will  not  excite  more  surprise  in  the  mind  of  a 
traveller  from  the  Atlantic  states,  than  tho  tirst  view  of  a  prairie.  Riding 
day  aflcr  day  through  forests,  where  the  small  improvements  made  in  the 
wilderness  scarcely  interrupt  the  unbroken  continuity  of  woods,  he  opens 
at  once  upon  the  view  of  a  boundless  horizon.  He  beholds,  outstretched 
under  his  eye,  a  perfectly  level  plain,  of  the  most  sofl  and  beautiful  ver* 
dure,  covered  with  flowers  of  every  scent  and  hue.  Here  and  there,  in 
the  skirts  of  the  prairies,  and  often  in  their  centre,  are  clumps  of  oaks, 
peccans,  and  black  walnuts,  disposed  in  forms  so  regular,  and  generally 
circular,  as  cannot  fail  to  fill  the  eye  of  an  admirer  of  the  ancient  style 
of  gardening.  He  is  unprepared  for  a  view  in  such  strong  contrast  with 
the  dark  and  lonely  forests.  It  is  impossible  to  convey  by  descriptioa, 
the  impression  which  these  views  create.  In  the  vast  prairies,  or  on  the 
verge  of  the  bluffs  that  overlook  them,  taking  into  view  the  verdant  ocean 
of  grass,  the  vast  rivers,  idling  their  mighty  masses  of  waters  through 
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die  dark  forests,  the  romantic  hills  stretching  away  in  the  distanoey  tad 
here  and  there  a  cabin  or  a  house  throwing  up  its  column  of  smoke,  aad 
the  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  sleeping  about  it,  this  country  fumishM 
enchanting  landscapes  for  the  pencil. 

There  are  as  yet  few  roads,  that  arc  wrought.  Nature  has  been  mora 
indulgent  to  this  country,  in  this  respect,  than  perhaps  to  any  other.  It 
is  neither  a  boundless  sandy  plain,  nor  a  tame  and  level  prairie;  but  a 
diversified  surface  of  gentle  hills  and  easy  slopes.  V^erever  the  current 
of  passing  has  marked  a  road,  it  is  generally  a  good  one.  If  a  person  in 
a  carriage  is  dissatisfied  with  the  beaten  one,  he  selects  one  for  himself, 
and  can  travel  wirh  ease,  in  most  instances,  through  the  untrodden  forest. 
The  roads  are  passable  at  all  times  of  the  year;  and  seldom  muddy  more 
than  two  or  three  days  in  succession.  This  circumstance  eminently  dis- 
tinguishes this  country  from  that  on  the  Ohio. 

Mtneralsj  Fossilsy  Sfc,  The  Rocky  mountains,  which  are  a  continua* 
tion  of  the  mineral  mountains  of  Now  Mexico,  so  abundant  in  the  precioiw 
metals,  probably  contain  them  too.  Travellers,  who  have  ascended  tho 
Missouri  to  its  sources,  say  that  gold  dust  is  mingled  with  its  sands,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rocho  Jaune,  or  Yellow  Stone.  Fossil  coal  is  found  in 
great  abimdancc  along  tho  Missourir  II  abounds  near  St.  Charles  and 
8t  Louis.  The  extent  of  the  veins  and  the  quality  of  tho  coal  have  not 
been  much  tested.  In  a  region  so  bare  of  wood,  these  internal  provisioDS 
for  that  deficiency  will  one  day  bo  thoroughly  explored,  and  found  to 
constitute  one  of  its  essential  resources.  Most  beautiful  specimens  of 
plaster  are  brought  from  the  Platte.  Immense  bodies  of  iron  are  found 
in  Bellevuc,  on  Big  river  and  its  waters,  and  in  various  points  back  of 
Herculaneum,  and  on  iho  Si.  Francis  and  Black  rivers ;  and  iron  om  is 
indicated  in  all  points  of  this  state.  Maganesc,  zinc,  antimony,  and  co- 
balt, are  dug  along  with  lead  ore  in  the  lead  mines.  Red  and  whita 
chalk,  flint,  ochres  of  different  colors,  common  salt,  nitre,  steatite,  marl^ 
plumbago,  porphyry,  jasper,  chalcedony,  ponderous  bary tes,  and  pumice 
atone  are  found  in  the  country.  It  is  afhrmod  that  cinnabar,  or  the  red 
ores  of  mercury,  are  found  here.  Marble  and  blue  limestone  abound; 
and  the  lime  made  from  it  is  of  the  best  quality.  Porcelain  clay,  of  ths 
finest  quality  abounds  near  Cape  Girardeau.  Along  the  banks  of  tfai 
Bfissouri,  in  many  places  tho  bluffs  are  composed  of  thio,  smoodiy  and 
perfectly  regular  strata  of  rock,  apparently  composed  of  iron  and  lime* 
Hone.  They  resemble  slate,  and  it  is  believed  would  answer  the  same 
purpose  for  covering  houses.  The  flint  knobs  are  curiosities.  They 
abound  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  state,  and  along  tho  upper  Mieaai* 
•ippi.  They  are  frequently  in  the  shape  of  cones,  rising  three  hundred 
ftiet  witfi  a  bate  often  lees  than  a  mile  in  diaasator.    They  are  cwipwed 
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6t  alietons  muies  of  stone,  among  which  are  tfaousandfl  of  JUche^  or 
anoir  atoaes,  which  seryo  the  Indians  for  gun  flints.  Pumice  stonesi  of 
tbe  most  beautiful  specimens^  are  oHon  seen  floating  on  the  MissourL 
The  Indian  pipe  stone,  so  abundant  on  the  rii'cr  Si.  Peter,  is  said  to  be 
Ibnod  iir  this  state.  It  is  of  beautiful  dark  red  color,  and  receives  a  poliih 
•qoal  to  alabaster.  Pyrito  of  copper  is  found  dispersed  over  the  countryi 
in  various  places.  Tho  river  Cuicre  was  so  named  by  the  French,  from 
supposing  that  its  banks  abounded  in  copper  ore.  Masses  of  purey 
mailable  copper,  weighing  from  three  to  ten  pounds,  arc  shown  as  native 
curiosities.    Splendid  specimens  of  chrystal  are  often  discovered. 

But  the  mineral,  for  which  this  region  is  more  particularly  noted,  ia 
that  of  lead.  Lead  ore  is  dug  in  various  par:s  of  tho  state ;  and  there  it 
no  doubt  but  it  may  be  found  every  where  in  a  line  of  hills  reacliing  from 
the  Illinois  lead  mines,  near  Rock  river,  qui^e  across  the  Missouri.  Theat 
mines  will  more  properly  be  described  under  the  head  of  the  state  of 
Illinois.  In  speaking  of  tho  lead  mines  of  Missouri,  wc  Ehall  confine 
ourselves  to  those  which  are  in  the  county  of  Washington  and  the  region 
contiguous.  This  district  extends  nearly  a  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
forty  miles  in  width ;  though  discoveries  as  they  are  callc(\  are  constantly 
making  in  the  regions  adjoining,  in  tlie  one  direction  quiio  to  the  Missouri^ 
and  in  the  other  to  White  river.  But  the  principal  <  diggings^  are  inclu- 
ded in  an  extent  of  flAeon  miles  in  one  direction,  and  thirty  in  the  other. 
The  centre  of  this  district  is  from  fifcy  to  seventy  miles  south-west  firon 
St.  Louis,  and  little  more  than  half  that  distance  from  Herculaneum  on 
the  Mississippi,  and  thirty  to  fifly  from  Sf.  Genevieve.  I'hc  lead  is  prin- 
cipally wagoned  from  the  mines  to  both  places,  to  be  thence  transported 
down  the  Mississippi  and  up  tho  Ohio.  A  great  number  of  wagons 
are  constantly  employed  in  this  occupation.  This  tract  is  abundantly 
watered  by  Big  river  and  its  branches.  No  part  of  the  country  west  of 
the  Mississippi  is  watered  by  a  greater  number  of  clear  and  full  roountaia 
atreams.  These  streams  are  branches  of  Big  river,  which  is  iiself  one 
of  the  principal  branches  of  the  Maramoc.  The  hills,  or  mountains,  lie 
in  alternate  ridges.  Some  are  sterile ;  and  some  have  a  rich  and  pio> 
dnctive  soil.  The  valleys  between  them  are  almost  uniformly  fertile. 
The  declivity  of  one  ridge  is  covered  with  masses  of  chrystalized  qmr 
of  every  form  and  size.  This  is  called  '  mineral  blossom.^  Most  bemi- 
lifiil  samples  may  be  easily  selected  from  this  infinite  variety.  It  is  the 
cnalora  not  to  dig  where  it  lies  on  the  surface.  The  ore  is  sought  where 
thia  spar  is  found  about  two  feet  below  the  surface.  Tho  earth  is  of  a 
hri^t  color,  between  red  and  yellow,  and  the  ore  is  generally  foond 
inibedded  in  rock  and  hard  gravel. 

bis  remarkable,  that  although  a  vast  extent  has  been  dug  drer  Hmoffik 
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aU  this  district,  nothing  like  a  continued  vein  has  yet  been  found.  At  a 
depth  of  nearly  eighty  feet,  to  which  Mr.  Austin  sunk  a  shaft,  a  vein  was 
fiwind  which  seemed  to  have  more  resemblance  to  those  continued  veins 
or  matrices  of  ore,  where,  in  the  language  of  mineralogists,  the  ore  is 
ta  sitUj  or  in  place.  But  the  water  came  in  upon  this  digging,  and  it  was 
abandoned.  Of  all  the  immense  amounts  of  lead  that  have  been  smelted 
here,  the  ore  has  hitherto  boon  found  in  detached  masses,  not  in  situ;  and 
apparently  transported  ther^  by  some  inexplicable  and  prodigious  changes 
that  have  changed  the  structure  of  the  earth  in  all  this  region.  These 
masses  are  found  with  every  degree  of  dip  to  the  horizon,  and  from  two 
to  twenty  feet  below  the  surface.  The  operative  miners  lease  a  certain 
tract  of  land,  which  is  staked  out  to  them.  They  fall  to  digging  upon  this 
spot.  Sometimes  a  single  man  will  dig  a  ton  of  ore  in  a  day;  and  again 
he  will  dig  a  week*  without  lighting  upon  a  single  pound.  The  digging 
itself  is  a  species  of  gambling,  and  there  are  few  miners  who  are  not 
steadily  addicted  to  this  practice.  Immorality  is  naturally  inspired  by 
the  pursuit,  so  like  gambling  itself,  and  by  all  that  is  seen  or  felt  in 
example.  Few  attempts  have  yet  been  made  to  mine  upon  scientific 
principles.  Adventurers  go  as  fancy  directs  them.  There  are  creeds  of 
mineralogy  peculiar  to  these  wild  people ;  and  not  a  few  believe  implicitly 
in  bletonism,  or  the  mysteries  of  the  divining  rod.  Some  who  have  long 
resided  here,  and  observed  keenly  and  noted  the  circumstances  that 
usually  accompany  the  finding  of  ore,  have  acquired  a  groat  fund  of 
practical  knowledge  upon  tho  subject.  Discoveries  are  continually 
making,  and  the  adventurers  fiock  from  one  pl^ce  to  another,  according 
as  the  fame  of  recent  success  has  blazoned  it.  The  names  of  the  prin- 
cipal diggings  are  as  follow :  Barton,  Shibboleth,  Lebaum's,  Old  Mines, 
Bryan's,  Pratt's,  Robbins',  Astraddle,  La  Motte,  a  Joe,  Renault's,  New 
Diggings,  Liberty,  Canon's,  Silver's,  A.  Martin,  &q.  'J'he  business  of 
digging  has  increased  and  diminished  many  times,  according  to  the 
changing  circumstances  of  the  country.  Fitly  diggings  are  occupied. 
Something  more  than  3,800,000  pounds  are  annually  smelted,  giving 
•employment  to  nearly  1,200  hands.  The  ore  is  principally  of  that  class 
called  galena,  and  is  very  rich,  yielding  from  75  to  80  per  cent  So 
much  lead  remains  in  the  slag,  that  there  are  people  who  purchase  it  to 
smelt  it  anew.  A  considerable  portion  of  arsenic  is  driven  from  the  lead 
while  it  is  smelting.  The  fumes  of  the  smelting  masses  of  ore  are  poison- 
ous;  and  cattle  die  from  licking  the  slag  that  is  thrown  out.  In  digging 
the  lead  ore,  zinc,  calamine,  and  maganese,  are  dug  with  it,  and  are 
thrown  by  as  useless.  Barytes  is  also  common  among  the  lead  ore.  Its 
great  specific  gravity,  its  whiteness  and  susceptibility  of  being  ground  in 
an  impalpable  powder,  render  it  a  valuable  addition  to  white  lead.    The 
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quality  of  the  paint  is  supposed  to  be  improved  by  the  addition.  Tlie 
manufacture,  of  red  load  has  been  attempted.  But  the  making  of  white 
leady  or  even  sheet  lead,  lias  not  been  carried  to  any  extent.  Shot  toweiv 
are  erected  at  Herculancum  and  at  other  places  ,*  and  great  quantities  are 
exported.  The  mine  country  is  remarkable  for  its  salubrity,  the  number 
of  its  sites  for  water  mills,  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  enterprise  of 
its  fanners.  No  partof  tlie  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  so  earnestly 
invites  manufactures,  especially  those  of  lead.  Those  of  iron  have  been 
ocHnmenced  on  a  large  scale.  These  inincs,  if  worked  to  the  extent  of 
which  they  are  capable,  would  not  only  supply  lead  enough  for  the  United 
States,  but  for  the  world.  The  country  where  the  diggings  have  been 
made,  exhibits  a  curious  spectacle.  Coarse  and  dilapidated  air  fumoceSy 
immense  piles  of  slags,  and  all  the  accompaniments  of  smelting,  show  in 
how  many  deserted  places  these  opemtions  have  been  performed.  The 
earth  thrown  up  in  the  diggings  contains  portions  of  oxided  minerabi 
and  acquires  in  the  air  a  brilliant  reddish  hue ;  and  the  numberless  exca- 
vations have  the  appearance  of  being  graves  for  giants.  It  is  an  hundred 
years  since  the  French  began  to  dig  lead  ore  in  this  region.  Salt  is 
made  in  large  quantities  at  Boonc^s  Lick,  near  St.  Genevieve,  and 
Herculaneum. 

Rivers.  This  state  takes  its  name  from  the  Missouri,  which  empties 
into  the  Mississippi  on  its  eastern  limit.  This  is  by  far  the  largest  tribu- 
tary of  tlie  Mississippi,  bringing  down  more  water  than  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi itself.  In  fact,  it  is  a  longer  river  than  the  Mississippi,  from  its 
farthest  source  to  the  Mexican  gulf.  There  are  many  circumstances 
which  render  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  rivers,  and  it  is  clearly  the 
longest  tributary  stream  on  the  globe.  Many  have  thought  that  from  its 
lengtli,  the  amount  of  its  waters,  and  the  circumstance  of  its  communi- 
cating its  own  character,  in  every  respect,  to  the  Mississippi  below  the 
junction,  it  ought  to  have  been  considered  the  main  river,  and  to  have 
continued  to  bear  its  own  name  to  tlie  sea.  In  opposition  to  this  clainiy 
we  remark,  that  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  seems,  in  the  grand  scale  of 
conformation,  to  be  secondary  to  the  Mississippi.  The  Missouri  has  not 
the  general  direction  of  that  river,  which  it  joins  nearly  at  right  angles* 
The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  wider  than  that  of  the  Missouri,  and  the 
river  is  broader.  The  course  of  the  river  and  the  direction  of  the  valley 
are  the  same  above  and  below  the  junction  of  the  Missouri.  From  these 
and  many  other  considerations,  the  ^father  of  waters^  seems  fairly  enti- 
tled to  his  name. 

The  Missouri  has  a  course  of  between  four  and  five  hundred  miles  in 
this  state,  and  the  whole  of  the  remainder  in  the  territory  of  Missouri. 
It  seems  proper,  therefore,  that  we  should  give  a  general  descriptioQ  cf 
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tftts  river,  as  belonging  to  this  state.  Its  prodigious  length  of  course,  its 
ODOonunon  turbidness,  its  impetuous  and  wild  character,  and  the  singular 
oonntry  through  which  it  runs,  impart  to  it  a  natural  grandeur  belonging 
to  the  sublime.  Wc  havo  never  crossed  it  without  experiencing  a  feeling 
of  that  sort,  nor  without  a  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  trace  it  along  its 
immense  distances  through  its  distant  regions,  to  the  lonely  and  stupen- 
dous mountains  from  which  it  springs. 

It  rises  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  nearly  in  the  same  parallel  with  the 
Mississippi.  The  most  authentic  information  of  the  sources  of  this 
mighty  river,  is  from  its  first  intrepid  American  diiscovorers,  Lewis  and 
dark.  What  may  properly  be  called  tlio  Missouri,  seems  to  be  formed 
by  three  considerable  branches,  which  unite  not  far  from  the  bases  of  the 
principal  ranges  of  the  moimtains.  To  the  northern  they  gave  the  name 
of  Jefferson,  to  the  middle,  Gallatin,  and  to  the  southern,  Madison.  Each 
of  these  branches  fork  again  into  a  niunbcr  of  small  mountain  streams. 
It  is  but  a  short  distance  from  some  of  these  to  the  head  waters  of  the 
Columbia,  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains.  A  person  may  drink  from 
the  spring  sources  of  each,  without  travelling  more  than  a  mile.  Afler 
this  junction,  the  river  continues  a  considerable  distance  to  be  still  a 
foaming  mountain  torrent.  It  then  spreads  into  a  broad  and  comparative- 
ly gentle  stream,  full  of  islands.  Precipitous  peaks  of  blackish  rock, 
frown  over  the  river  in  perpendicular  elevations  of  1,000  feet.  The 
mountains,  whose  bases  it  sweeps,  are  covered  with  terebinthincs,  such 
as  pines,  cedars,  and  firs ;  and  mountain  sheep  are  seen  bounding  on 
dieir  summits,  where  they  are  apparently  inaccessible.  In  this  dis- 
tance, the  mountains  have  an  aspect  of  inexpressible  loneliness  and 
grandeur. 

The  river  then  becomes  almost  a  continued  cataract  for  a  distance  of 
about  seventeen  miles.  In  this  distance,  its  perpendicular  descent  is 
862  feet.  The  first  fall  is  08  feet;  the  second,  19;  the  third,  47;  the 
fourth,  26.  It  continues  rapid  for  a  long  distance  beyond.  Not  far  below 
these  falls,  enters  Marians  river  from  the  north.  This  is  a  very  consid- 
erable stream.  Still  farther  down,  on  the  opposite  side,  enter  Dearborn 
-and  Fancy,  each  about  150  yards  wide.  Mauoles,  100;  Big  Horn,  100; 
Muscle  Shell,  100;  Big  Dry,  400;  Dr>^  100;  Porcupine,  112;  all  these 
'  enter  from  the  south  side.  Below  these  enters  the  Roche  Jaune  or  Yellow 
Stone,  probably  the  largest  tributary  of  the  Missouri.  It  rises  in  the 
Mime  ranges  of  mountains  with  the  main  river,  and  has  many  points  of 
resemblance  to  it.  It  enters  from  the  south,  by  a  mouth  850  3r8rds  wide, 
b  is  a  broad,  deep,  and  sweeping  river;  and  at  its  junction,  appears  the 
largest  of  the  two.  Its  course  is  commonly  calculated  at  1,600  miles. 
Bat  the  siases  and  lengthiB  of  all  these  tributeries  are  probably  cvFenated. 
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Its  AottBy  for  a  long  distance  above  its  entrance,  are  heavily  timberec^ 
and  its  bottoms  wide  and  of  the  finest  soil.  Its  entrance  is  deemed  to  be 
1,880  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and  was  selected  by  the 
government  as  an  eligible  situation  for  a  military  post,  and  an  extensive 
settlement.  White  bears,  elk,  and  mountain  sheep,  are  the  principal 
animalfl  seen  along  this  part  of  the  river. 

At  the  point  of  junction  with  the  Yellow  Stone,  the  Missouri  has  wide 
and  fine  bottoms.  Unfortunately,  its  banks  are  for  the  most  part  destitute 
of  timber,  and  this,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  will  prevent  its  capacity  for 
habitancy.  White  Earth  river,  from  the  nortli,  is  a  small  stream.  Goose 
river,  300  3rards  wide,  comes  in  from  the  south  side.  Little. Missouri  is 
shallow  and  rapid,  and  is  about  130  yards  wide.  Knife  river  comes  in 
bom  the  south  side,  just  above  the  Mandan  villages.  Cannon  Ball  river 
enters  £rom  the  south  side,  and  is  140  yards  wide.  Winnipenhu,  soudi 
side.  Sewarsema,  south  side.  Chienne  is  represented  to  be  boataUe 
nearly  800  miles,  and  enters  from  the  south  side  by  a  mouth  400  yards 
wide;  Tyber^s  river  enters  from  the  same  side.  White  river,  beatable 
600  miles,  south  side,  is  a  very  beautiful  stream,  and  has  a  mouth  800 
yards  wide.  Poncas,  south  side.  Qui-Courre,  a  fine  stream,  with  a 
short  course,  south  side,  and  Riviere,  a  Jaque,  a  noted  resort  for  traders 
and  trappers;  White  Stone,  Big  Sioux,  and  Floyd's  rivers.  La  Platte 
enters  from  the  south,  and  has  a  longer  course  than  any  othcrriver  of  the 
Missouri.  It  rises  in  the  same  ranges  of  mountains  with  the  parent 
stream,  and  measured  by  its  meanders,  is  supposed  to  have  a  course  of 
2,000  miles  before  it  joins  that  river.  It  is  nearly  a  mile  in  width  at  its 
entrance ;  but  is,  as  its  name  imports,  shallow,  and  not  beatable  except  at 
its  highest  flood.  Nodawa,  north  side.*  Little  Platte,  north  side.  Kansas 
is  a  large  tributary  from  the  south,  has  a  course  of  1,200  miles,  and  is 
boatable  most  of  the  distance.  Blue  Water,  aiid  two  or  three  small  streams 
below,  come  in  on  the  south  side.  Grand  river  is  a  large,  long,  and  deep 
stream,  boatable  for  a  great  distance,  and  enters  on  the  north  side.  The 
Charatons  come  in  on  the  same  side.  The  La  Mine  enters  on  the  south 
aide.  Bonne  Femme  and  Manitou  enter  on  the  north  side,  and  Salt  river 
on  the  south. 

The  Osage,  which  enters  on  the  south  side,  is  a  large  and  very  impor- 
tant stream  of  the  Missouri,  boatable  660  miles,  and  interlocks  with  the 
waters  of  the  Arkansas.  Three  or  four  inconsiderable  streams  enter  on 
the  opposite  side,  as  Miry,  Otter,  and  Cedar  rivers.  On  the  south  side 
enters  the  Crasconade,  boatable  for  66  miles,  and  is  important  for  having 
on  its  banks  extensive  pine  forests,  from  which  the  grcatsupply  of  plank 
and  timber  of  that  kind  is  brought  to  St.  Charles  and  St.  Louis.  On  the 
south  side,  below  the  Gasconade,  are  a  number  of  inconsiderable  rivers, 
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as  BufialOy  St.  John's,  Wood  river,  and  Bonhonune ;  and  on  the  other  side, 
die  Charette,  Femme  Osage,  and  one  or  two  other  small  branches,  be- 
fixre  it  precipitates  itself  into  the -Mississippi. 

The  bottoms  of  this  river  have  a  character  very  distinguishable  from 
those  of  the  upper  Mississippi.  They  arc  higher,  not  so  wet,  more  sandy, 
with  trees  which  are  not  so  large,  but  taller  and  straighter.  Its  alluvions 
something  narrower;  that  is  to  say,  having  for  the  first  five  hundred  miles 
a  medial  width  of  something  more  than  four  miles.  Its  bluffs,  like  those 
of  the  other  river,  are  generally  lime  stone,  but  not  so  perpendicular,  and 
have  more  tendency  to  run  into  the  mameUe  form.  The  bottoms  abound 
with  deer,  turkeys,  and  small  game.  The  river  seldom  overflows  any 
part  of  its  banks  in  this  distance.  It  is  little  inclined  to  be  swampy. 
There  arc  much  fewer  lakes,  bayous,  and  small  ponds,  than  along  the 
Mississippi.  Prairies  are  scarcely  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  within 
the  distance  of  the  first  four  hundred  miles  of  its  course.  They  are 
heavily  timbered,  and  yet,  from  the  soflness  of  the  wood,  easily  cleared. 
The  water,  though  uncommonly  turbid  with  a  whitish  earth,  which  it 
holds  in  suspension,  soon  and  easily  settles,  and  is  then  remarkably  pure, 
pleasant,  and  healthy.  The  river  is  so  rapid  and  sweeping  in  its  course, 
and  its  bed  is  composed  of  such  masses  of  sand,  that  it  is  continually 
shifting  its  sand  bars.  A  chart  of  the  river,  as  it  runs  this  year,  gives 
little  ground  for  calculation  in  navigating  it  the  next.  It  has  numerous 
islands,  and  generally  near  them  is  the  most  difficult  to  be  stemmed. 
Still  more  than  the  Mississippi  below  its  mouth,  it  tears  up  in'  one  place, 
and  deposits  in  another;  and  makes  more  powerful  and  frequent  changes 
m  its  channel,  tlian  anv  other  western  river. 

Its  bottoms  are  considerably  settlbd  for  n  distance  of  four  hundred  miles 
ahove  its  mouth.  That  of  Charaton  is  the  liighest  compact  settlement. 
But  the  largest  and  most  populous  settlement  in  the  state,  is  that  called 
Boone's  Lick  or  Franklin  county.  Indeed,  there  are  American  settlers, 
here  and  there,  on  the  bottoms  above  Platte,  and  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  state  of  Missouri.  Above  the  Platte,  the  open  and  prairie  character 
of  the  country-  begins  to  develop.  'J'ho  prairies  come  quite  in  to  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  stretch  from  it  indefinitely,  in  naked  grass  plains, 
where  the  traveller  may  wander  for  days  without  seeing  either  wood  or 
water.  The  'Coimcil  Blufi*:^^  arc  an  important  military  station,  about 
mx  hundred  miles  up  the  Missouri.  Beyond  this  point,  commences  a 
coun&y  of  great  interest  and  grandeur,  and  denominated,  by  way  of 
eminence,  the  Upper  Missouri.  The  country  is  composod  of  vast  and 
•Imost  boundless  grass  plains,  through  which  stretch  the  Platte,  the  Tel- 
kw  Stone,  and  the  other  rivers  of  tliis  ocean  of  grass.  The  savages  of 
this  region  have  a  peculiar  physiognomy  and  modes  of  life.    It  is  a  coim- 
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tiy  where  commence  new  tribes  of  plants.  It  is  the  home  of  bufialoef  y 
elk,  white  bears,  antelopes,  and  mountain  sheep.  Sometimes  the  river 
washes  the  bases  of  the  dark  hill  of  a  friable  and  crumbling  soil.  Here 
are  found,  as  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  other  respectable  travellers  relate, 
large  and  singular  petrifactions,  both  animal  and  vegetable.  On  the  top 
of  one  of  these  hills,  they  found  the  petriiied  skeleton  of  a  huge  fish,  forty- 
five  feet  in  length.  The  herds  of  tho  gregarious  animals,  particularly 
the  buffaloes,  are  innumerable.  Such  is  the  general  character  of  the 
country,  until  we  c<»ne  in  contact  with  the  spurs  of  tho  Rocky  mountaini. 

As  far  as  the  limits  of  the  state,  this  river  is  capable  of  supporting  a 
dense  population  for  a  considerable  distance  from  its  banks.  Above 
those  limits,  it  is  generally  too  destitute  of  wood  to  become  habitable  by 
any  other  people  than  hunters  and  shepherds.  All  the  great  tributaries 
of  this  river  are  copies,  more  or  less  exact,  of  tho  parent  stream.  One 
general  remark  applies  to  the  whole  country.  The  rivers  have  narrow 
margins  of  fertility.  The  country,  as  it  recedes  from  the  river,  becomee 
more  and  more  arid,  sandy,  and  destitute  of  water,  until  it  approximates 
in  character  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia. 

The  Osage  is  one  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Missouri  in  this 
state.  It  comes  in  on  the  south  side  of  tho  Miaipuri,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi.  At  its  mouth  it  is 
nearly  four  hundred  yards  wide.  Its  general  course  is  from  south  to 
north ;  and  the  best  cotton  country  in  the  state  of  Missouri  is  on  its  head 
waters.  Its  principal  branches  are  Marj^'s,  Big  Bone,  Yungar,  Potato, 
and  Grand  Fork  rivers.  Yungar  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  parent  stream, 
and  is  navigable  for  small  crafts,  except  at  its  grand  cascade,  for  nearly 
an  hundred  miles.  The  cascade  is  a  great  cataract  of  ninety  feet  fall. 
When  the  river  is  full,  the  roar  is  hcanl  far  through  tho  desert.  It  is  a 
fine  country  through  which  the  river  runs.  The  banks  arc  timbered, 
and  abound  with  game,  particularly  bears.  An  interesting  missionaiy 
station  is  situated  on  its  waters.  This  station  is  under  the  care  of  the 
^  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,^  and  has  many  Indian  children 
in  its  school,  and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  "Maramec  is  a  beau- 
tiful river,  which  runs  through  the  mineral  region,  and  enters  the  Missis- 
sippi eighteen  miles  below  St.  Louis.  It  is  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  beatable  in  time  of  high  water  two 
hundred  miles.  Big  river,  Bourbon,  and  Negro  Fork  are  branches  of 
this  river,  which  in  their  turn  are  fed  by  numerous  mountain  streams. 
Bonhomme  is  an  inconsiderable  stream,  and  enters  the  Missouri  twenty- 
eight  miles  above  its  mouth.  We  have  already  named  the  Gasconadi| 
so  important  to  this  country  from  the  supplies  of  pine  plank  and  lumber, 
with  which  it  furnishes  the  country  below  it.    There  is  a  great  number 
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of  oonsiderable  itreams,  which  enters  the  Miasouri  and  the  Misssissipi 
£ram  the  southi  whose  names  we  have  already  mentioned.  The  princi- 
pal are  the  Swashing,  Gabourie,  Saline,  and  Apple  creek.  St.  Francia 
and  White  river,  with  their  numerous  branches,  rise  in  this  state.  Above 
St.  Louis,  on  the  eastern  limits  of  the  state,  a  number  of  considerable 
rivers  enter  the  upper  Mississippi,  as  Dardenne,  Cuivre,  Salt  river,  and 
Two  rivers.  Of  these,  Salt  river  is  the  most  considerable,  having  a  boat- 
able  course  of  forty  or  fifly  miles.  This  river  waters  as  fine  a  tract  of 
country  as  any  in  the  state.  The  lands  are  also  excellent  about  Two  rivers. 
There  are  fifly  other  streams  in  the  state,  that  in  the  winter  carry  con- 
aiderable  water,  and  in  summer  become  dry.  This  circumstance,  com- 
iDQii  to  the  smaller  streams  over  all  the  west,  is  peculiarly  so  here,  where 
the  intense  ardor  of  the  summcr^s  suil,  the  sandy  nature  of  the  soil,  the 
unfirequency  of  summer  rains,  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
untimbered  and  open  face  of  the  country,  all  conspire  to  dry  up  all 
atreams  but  those  that  arc  supplied  by  perennial  springs,  or  by  continued 
ranges  of  high  hills.  From  this  cause,  and  from  the  levelness  of  the 
gei](bral  face  of  the  country,  mill  seats  commanding  a  lasting  water  power 
are  uncommon.  It  is  well  known,  that  western  husbandmen  universally 
prefer  a  spring  to  a  frell,  where  they  can  obtain  the  one  or  the  other. 
It  is  considered  an  essential  requisite  in  the  capability  of  a  tract  of  land 
to  be  settled,  that  it  should  have  a  spring  on  it.  There  are,  however, 
laige  tracts  of  the  richest  land  in  this  state  so  level  as  to  be  incapable  of 
springs ;  and  here  the  farmers  are  obliged  to  resort  to  wells. 

CromCj  ^,  The  hunter  will  find  in  no  country  a  finer  field  for  his 
pursoits.  In  tlie  unsettled  parts,  bears  are  still  sufficiently  common  to 
be  hunted  as  an  employment.  The  oil  of  the  bear  is  an  article  of  exten- 
sive culinary  use.  Deer  arc,  in  some  places,  almost  as  numerous  as  the 
doiLestic  cattle.  Wild  turkeys  furnish  admirable  sport  to  the  gunner.  In 
the  last  of  autumn  and  the  first  of  winter,  prairie  hens  are  seen  in  flocks. 
Partridges  are  frequent  all  the  year.  Squirrels,  ground-hogs,  wood- 
diucks,  and  raccoons  abound.  Wolves,  panthers,  and  wild  cats  are  but 
loo  common.  In  all  'the  considerable  rivers  fish  are  abundant.  But  they 
are  generally  large,  coarse,  and  of  an  inferior  quality. 

Chief  Toums.  St.  Louis  is  the  commercial  capital  of  |fis80uri,  and 
the  largest  town  west  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  situated  eighteen  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  between  thirty  and  forty  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Illinois,*  and  nearly  two  hundred  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio.  Nature  seldom  offers  a  more  delightful  site  for  a  town.  In  many 
mspects  it  resembles  that  of  Albany  in  New  York.  It  is  on  a  kind  of 
aaoond  bottom,  that  rises  gently  from  the  water  to  a  second  bank.  The 
aseaol  to  this  is  not  at  all  precipitous.    Having  surmoonted  diis  bank. 
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an  extenBive  plain  opens  to  view.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town, 
this  plain  is  covered  with  bushes  and  shrub  oaks.  Beyond  is  an  ezten- 
mre  belt  of  grassy  plain,  or  naked  prairie.  The  timber  within  nine  or 
ten  miles  has  been  cut  away  for  fuel.  In  summer,  the  eye  reposes  with 
pleasure  upon  this  sweep  of  verdure,  bounded  on  the  verge  of  the  hori- 
Bon  with  forests.  But  in  winter  the  prospect  is  bleak  and  desolate.  The 
eye  always  dwells  with'dclight  upon  the  level  bottom  and  the  noble  forest 
upon  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river.  In  1814  there  were  but  few  Amei^ 
ican  houses  in  the  place.  There  were  a  few  stone  houses  covered  with 
plaster.  The  circular  stone  forts  beyond  tho  town,  white  with  plaster 
and  the  hoariness  of  age,  together  with  the  whiteness  of  houses  in  general, 
from  the  French  fashion  of  annual  white-washing,  gave  tho  town  a  ro- 
mantic and  imposing  appearance,  when  seen  from  a  distance.  With  the 
esu^ption  of  two  or  three  aristocratic  establishments,  when  contemplated 
near  at  hand,  the  houses  were  mean,  frail,  and  uncomfortable  establish- 
ments. The  streets  were  narrow  and  dirty,  and  it  was  in  fact  a  disagree- 
able town.  A  new  impulse  was  given  to  tho  town  by  American  laws, 
enterprise,  and  occupancy.  Most  of  the  houses  that  have  been  added 
within  tho  last  ten  years,  have  been  of  brick  or  stone.  Some  of  the 
public  buildings  are  handsome.  There  are  two  respectable  protestant 
churches.  The  catholic  cathedral  was  intended  to  be  a  magnificent 
structure.  It  is  not  yet  completed.  A  spacious  town  house  is  a  great 
ornament  to  the  cit}'.  The  town  has  extended  itself  along  the  hill,  and 
some  of  the  best  houses  are  on  that  delightful  elevation.  The  houses, 
in  1820,  were  reckoned  at  more  than  six  hundred.  By  the  census  of 
1830,  it  contained  2,503  free  males;  1,880  ix^Q  females;  1,668  slaves; 
287  free  persons  of  color.  Total,  6,694.  The  town  was  then  stationary, 
or  perhaps  retrograde.  But  since  that  time  tho  lead  business  has  been 
reanimated  by  a  protecting  duty  upon  foreign  lead.  The  fur  trade  has 
received  a  new  impulse.  The  town  has  recovered  from  the  shock  caused 
by  the  failure  of  its  banks.  It  has  at  present  a  branch  of  tho  United 
States  bank.  A  healthy  circulation  has  been  restored,  and  the  town  is 
now  rapidly  increasing  in  business  and  population.  In  the  year  IS  18, 
one  hundred  houses  were  added  to  the  place.  The  principal  street  is  more 
than  a  mile  in  length.  Three  or  four  gazettes  are  printed  here.  There 
is  an  academy,  a  catholic  seminar}^,  and  a  number  of  respectable  schoc^ 
The  French  have  communicated  to  the  people  a  taste  for  gardening;  and 
there  are  a  number  of  very  handsome  gardens  in  and  about  the  town. 
Very  few  towns  in  the  United  States,  or  the  world,  have  a  more  miied 
population.  Among  the  original  population,  there  is  no  inconsiderable 
sprinkling  of  Indian  blood.  The  American  population  predominates  orer 
flie  French,  and  is  made  up  of  immigrants  frcHn  all  the  states.    It  is  m 
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central  point  in  the  Mississippi  valley  for  immigrants  and  adventurers  of 
every  character.    Making  duo  allowance  for  tliis  circumstance^  tlie  peo- 
ple are  generally  quiet  and  decent  in  their  manners.     Many  adventurers 
come  here,  and  find  themselves  in  a  position  to  claim  a  standing  in  society 
which  they  have  not  been  accustomed  to  possess.    Hence  the  occasions  for 
broils,  from  supposed  neglect,  contempt,  or  questioning  of  character,  are 
numerous ;  and  fatal  recontres,  denominated  '  atiaii-s  of  honor,^  are  a 
Uloody  stain  upon  the  character  of  tho  place.    There  is  a  Presbyterian, 
Baptist,  Methodist  and  Catholic  society-  in  the  town ;  and  the  institutions 
(tf  religion  are  beginning  to  have  considerable  ofiect  upon  the  manners 
and  moral  character  of  tlie  peoj)lc.     Whoever  observes  the  position  of  this 
town  on  the  map,  will  see  that  it  is  very  favorably  situated  to  become  a 
town  of  supply  of  merchandise  to  a  vast  tract  of  country.     In  the  centre 
<£  the  Mississippi  valley,  commanding  the  trade  of  the  Alissoun,  the 
upper  Mississippi,  and  the  Illinois,  tlie  capital  of  a  very  extensive  fur 
trade,  and  the  depot  for  as  rich  lead  mines  as  are  in  the  world,  it  must 
i^ecessarily  become  a  large  town.    It  has  one  obvious  advantage  over 
any  town  on  the  Ohio.     Steam  boats  can  come  to  St.  Louis  from  New 
Orleans  in  the  lowest  stugcs  of  wTler.    it  is  very  common  for  travellers 
from  the  Atlantic  country,  who  arc  bound  in  the  autumn  to  New  Orleans, 
to  take  passage  from  Cincinnati  across  the  comitry  to  St.  Louis,  in  order 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantage  of  a  direct  passage  to  New  Orleans 
in  a  steam  boat.     The  lowncss  of  the  water  in  the  Ohio,  and  die  diffi- 
,  culty  of  passing  over  the  falls  at  Louisville,  render  a  direct  steam  boat 
passage  from  Cincinnati  to  New  Orleans,  at  that  season  of  the  year,  an 
uncommon  occurrence.     A  great  number  of  keel  boats,  and  river  crafbi 
of  all  descriptions,  bo-jnd  to  all  points  of  the  beatable  waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, are  seen  at  all  seasons  lying  in  the  harbor  at  St.  Louis.     Miners, 
trappers,  hunters,  adventurers,  immigrants,  and  people  of  all  characters 
and  languages,  with  all  kinds  of  views  and  objects,  meet  here,  and  in 
pursuit  of  their  various  projects  scatter  hence  to  the  remotest  points  of 
the  valley.     The  moral  character  of  tliis  town,  so  rapidly  approaching 
the  rank  and  consequence  of  a  city,  is  rismg.     It  still  fumislies  a  tempo- 
rary home  to  desperate  and  abandoned  characters,  who  hope,  in  crossing 
the  Mississippi,  to  fly  beyond  law  and  conscience.     The  character  of  the 
permanent  inhabitants  is  respectable.     Good  regulations  of  every  sort 
are  advancing.    The  Sabbath  is  respected;  and  a  wholesome  police  is 
establishing.     Such  a  stream  of  immigrants  is  continually  pouring  in, 
and  tlie  people  have  so  learned  the  habit  of  distrust,  that  hospitality  to 
strangers  is  not  a  characteristic  of  the  people. 

St.  Genevieve  is  situated  at  the  upper  extremity  of  a  beautiful  alluvial 
prairio,  about  a  mile  west  of  the  Mississippi.    It  is  built  on  the  Gabourie^ 
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a  small  creek  which  is  occasionally  boatable.  The  town  Cimtains  a  Cath- 
olic church,  some  neat  French  houses,  a  great  many  indifierent  ones^ 
and  but  few  American  establishments.  The  situation  of  the  village  is 
happy.  Much  lead  is  brought  here  for  exportation;  and  yet  the  town 
does  not  appear  to  thrive,  not  possessing  more  inhabitants  than  it  did 
thirty  years  ago.  The  present  number  is  about  1,&00.  The  prairie 
below  the  town  is  of  extreme  fertility,  coutaining  6,000  acres,  fenced 
and  cultivated  in  common.  On  the  hill  west  of  the  town,  is  a  handEKMoe 
building  erected  for  an  academy.  From  this  place,  is  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  village,  the  bluffs  above,  the  prairie  below,  and  the  Mississif^i 
sweeping  along  in  the  distance.  The  Catholic  worship  is  the  prevailing 
one,  and  the  inhabitants  are  principally  French. 

Jackson,  the  county  town  of  Cape  Girardeau  county,  twelve  miles 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  is  a  respectable  village,  containing  100  housesy 
some  of  them  handsomely  built  of  brick.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  one  of 
the  most  populous  and  thriving  counties  in  the  state. 

Cape  Girardeau  is  on  a  beautiful  blufi*  on  the  Mississippi,  fifty  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  It  has  a  fine  harbor  for  boats,  and  com- 
mands a  noble  view  of  the  river  above  and  below.  It  exhibits  symptoms 
of  decay.  About  this  town,  that  beautiful  tree,  called  yellow  poplar,  or 
tuliiffifera  Uriodendronj  attains  its  utmost  development.  Potosi  is  the 
county  town  of  Washington,  and  the  centre  of  the  mine  district.  It  is 
situated  in  a  pleasant  valley,  surrounded  by  hills,  sixty-five  miles  south- 
west from  St.  Louis,  and  forty-five  west  from  St.  Genevieve.  St.  Michael 
is  an  old  French  village  among  the  mines.  There  are  a  number  of  other 
small  villages  in  the  mine  district.  Herculaneum  is  situated  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  thirty  miles  below  St.  Louis,  on  a  narrow  allu- 
vial plain,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  but  the  river,  by  high  and  romantio 
blufis,  rendered  still  more  imposing  by  a  number  of  shot  towers  placed 
on  their  sunmiits.  This  is  the  chief  place  of  deposit  for  the  lead  of  the 
lead  mines.  New  Madrid  is  situated  on  the  Mississippi,  fifty  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  This  small  village  was  once  much  more  consid- 
erable than  it  now  is.  It  is  memorable  for  the  romantic  history  of  its 
origin  under  General  Morgan,  in  the  times  of  the  Spanish  regime,  and 
for  the  terrible  earthquakes  which  it  experienced  in  1811  and  1812. 
These  earthquakes  wore  more  severe  than  any  on  the  records  of  oar 
part  of  the  continent.  The  western  country  was  shook  in  every  direc- 
tion. Thousands  of  acres  were  sunk,  and  multitudes  of  lakes  and  ponds 
were  created.  The  church  yard  of  this  village,  with  all  its  sleeping  ten- 
ants, was  precipitated  into  the  river.  The  trees  lashed  together,  were 
thrown  down,  or  bent  in  every  direction.  The  earth  burst,  in  what  were 
called  sand  blows.    Earth,  sand,  and  water,  were  thrown  up  to  great 
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lie^ts  in  the  air.  The  river  was  dammed  up  and  flowed  backwards. 
Biids  descended  from  the  air  and  took  shelter  in  the  bosoms  of  people 
tbat  were  passing.  The  whole  country  was  inundated.  A  great  num- 
ber of  boats,  passing  on  the  river,  were  sunk.  One  or  two  that  were  fas- 
leiied  to  islands,  were  sunk  with  the  islands.  The  country  was  but 
qparsely  peopled,  and  most  of  the  buildings,  fortunately,  were  cabins  or 
of  kgs ;  and  from  these  circumstances,  few  people  perished.  No  country 
can  recount  a  history  of  earthquakes,  attended  with  nKNre  terrific  ciicumr 
stances  of  commotion  in  the  elements,  and  threatening  more  extermina- 
ting  war  with  man  and  nature,  than  this.  The  thriving  country  about 
ttk  village  was  desolated ;  and  as  the  oarthquakes  continued  in  gentler 
dM)cks,  and  have  not  ceased  even  to  this  time,  there  seemed  to  be  good 
leason  for  abandoning  the  country.  The  people  are  becoming  more 
^Mured  with  respect  to  the  future,  and  New  Madrid  is  gradually  emerg- 
ing firom  its  prostration. 

There  is  a  large  and  fine  tract  of  alluvial  and  prairie  country  back  of 
this  village.  The  Big  Prairie,  about  twelve  miles  distant,  is  a  charming 
spot  for  farmers.  But  from  the  number  of  lakes,  created  by  the  earth- 
quake, and  from  the  extent  of  the  swampy  and  inundated  country  in  its 
vicinity,  the  country  about  New  Madrid  has  the  reputation  of  being  un- 
healthy. A  bayou,  that  enters  the  river  just  above  the  village^  creates 
a  great  eddy  and  an  admirable  harbor;  and  New  Madrid  is,  next  to 
Natchez,  the  most  noted  landing  place  for  boats  on  the  Mississippi  above 
New  Orleans. 

St.  Charles,  on  the  Missouri,  is  a  pleasant  village  of  about  1,200  in- 
habitants. There  is  one  long  street,  on  which  are  a  number  of  hand- 
some brick  buildings.  It  is  situated  twenty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri,  and  the  same  distance  north-west  of  St.  Louis.  The  banks  be- 
tween the  village  and  the  river  are  of  solid  lime  stone;  and  above  the 
village  we  ascend  by  a  moderate  acclivity  to  a  beautifiil  plateau  of  great 
extent,  lliese  bluffs  command  a  noble  view  of  the  Missouri  and  its 
islands.  Back  of  the  village,  is  a  large  extent  of  level  country,  covered 
with  hazle  ceases,  yielding  abundance  of  wild  hops,  gnp^i  and  prairie 
plums.  Two  miles  below  the  town,  opens  the  beautiful  Point  Prairie. 
We  know  of  no  place  in  the  western  country,  that  has  a  UKNre  interestmg 
eoimtry  adjoining  it,  than  this  village.  There  is  a  proteatsnt  and  a  oatb- 
olic  church  here.  It  was  for  a  number  of  years  the  political  metropolis 
of  the  state.  There  are  fine  farms  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  noted  for  their  sober  and  orderly  habits.  About  one  third  of  them 
■le  French.  Carondelet  is  a  small  French  village,  six  miles  below  St. 
Louis.  Many  of  the  garden  vegetables  sold  in  St  Louis  mariset,  are 
mised  here.    Troy,  Louisianaville,  and  Petersbuigh,  are  small  villagea 
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en  the  upper  Mississippi  and  its  waters.  Jefierson,  a  new  town  abore 
the  mouth  of  the  Osage,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Missouri,  since  the  seat 
of  government  was  removed  there,  has  become  the  position  of  the  puUie 
buildings;  but  not  being  a  fortunate  selection,  has  not  greatly  prospered. 
Franklin  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Missouri,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  by  land  above  St.  Louis,  and  more  than  two  hundred  by  die 
river.  It  is  estimated  to  ccmtain  over  two  hundred  houses;  and  about 
1,200  inhabitants.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  largest  body  of  rich  land  in 
the  state;  and  is  the  centre  of  a  populous  regicm  of  rich  and  respectable 
farmers.  Booneville,  opposite  Franklin,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Misaouriy 
was  originally  settled  by  Col.  Bocme,  the  patriarch  of  Kentucky.  Char- 
aton  is  a  small  village  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name.  BlufEtoD 
is  a  village  upon  the  same  side  of  the  river,  and  still  higher  on  it,  being 
in  fact,  but  a  little  distance  within  the  western  territorial  limits  of  Ae 
state. 

dmsiktaumj  LattSj  ^c.  This  state  adopted  her  constitution,  and  was 
admitted  into  the  union  in  1820.  In  its  general  features  it  resembles 
those  of  the  other  states.  The  senators  are  elected  for  four  years,  and 
the  representatives  for  two.  The  governor  is  elected  for  four  years. 
The  judiciary  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  a  chancellor's  court,  and  cir- 
cuit and  other  subordinate  courts,  the  judges  of  which  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behaviour.  £very  free  citizen  who  has  resided  a  year  in 
the  state,  and  the  last  three  months  preceding  the  election,  in  the  districti 
is  entitled  to  his  vote  in  that  district.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  article 
which  allowed  slavery  in  the  constitution,  was  long  and  bitterly  contested 
in  the  national  legislature. 

Mcmneraj  S^.  The  same  provisions  are  made  for  education,  as  in 
most  of  the  other  western  states.  In  the  towns  and  villages,  there  are 
respectable  schools;  and  the  people  generally  are  impressed  with  die 
importance  and  necessity  d*  educating  their  children.  But  there  are  too 
many  rude  and  ignorant  people  here,  as  in  all  the  western  country,  who 
afiirm  that  they  have  been  enabled  to  go  through  hfe  comfortably  without 
education,  and  that  their  children  are  as  able  to  do  so  as  they  were. 
There  are  schools,  dignified  with  the  name  of  academies,  in  difierant 
parts  of  the  state.  The  Catholics  have  two  or  three  establishments  of 
reUgioua,  who  receive  young  ladies  for  instruction.  There  is  a  theologi- 
cal school  of  some  distinction  in  the  barrens  below  St.  Genevieve,  for  the 
preparation  of  Catholic  eletes  for  the  ministry.  In  St.  Louis,  society 
exhibits  the  same  aspect  as  in  other  towns  of  a  like  size  in  the  United 
States.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  in  the  interior,  there  is  a  perceptible 
shade  of  die  roughness  of  people,  who  are  far  removed  from  the  bosom  of 
society.    The  roughness  of  the  backwoodsmen  is  oflen,  however,  accom- 
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panied  with  an  open  hospitality,  an  honest  simplicity,  a  genuine  kindness 
of  heart,  which  render  a  residence  among  them  quite  as  pleasant  as  in  * 
tfaote  regions  where  observance  and  public  opinion  have  created  a  great- 
er degree  of  apparent  refinement.  It  might  be  expected,  that  a  country 
almost  boundless,  with  few  barriers  of  law,  or  local  limits  of  habitancy 
and  property,  an  extent  of  nearly  one  thousand  leagues  towards  the 
western  sea,  would  be  the  natural  resort  of  wild  and  adventurous  spirits, 
whose  object  was,  as  they  often  express  it,  to  fly  '  beyond  Sabbath,'*  It  is 
80  in  fact.  But  there  is  more  order  and  quietness,  regulated  society,  and 
correct  public  opinion,  than  in  such  a  state  of  things  we  should  have  a 
rig^it  to  expect.  There  is  an  increasing  number  of  religious  societies, 
among  which  the  Methodists  are  the  most  numerous.  'The  Presbyterians 
and  Baptists  have  also  many  congregations  and  churches.  The  Cumber- 
land Presbyterians  are  making  considerable  progress.  The  French  and 
Irish  people  are  for  the  most  part  Catholics.  The  number  of  Catholic 
congregations,  probably,  exceeds  that  of  any  particular  denomination  of 
the  protestants.  The  spirit  of  religious  tolerance  prevails  to  an  excellent 
degree.  Neighbors  and  relatives  worship  in  churches  of  different  denom- 
inations, without  disturbing  the  intercourse  of  common  life. 

The  French  of  this  country  have  their  characteristic  national  manners, 
and  are  the  same  gay  and  happy  people.  Those  amimg  them  that  have 
standing,  wealth,  and  education,  show  no  other  differences  of  character 
finom  the  same  classes  of  other  nations,  except  such  as  result  from  their 
national  temperament  and  manners .  The  poorer  French  have  an  unique 
and  peculiar  character.  They  were  bom  in  the  woods,  or  at  least,  far 
firom  society.  They  have  been  accustomed  firom  infancy  rather  to  the 
life  of  huntsmen,  troppers,  and  boatmen,  than  of  husbandmen.  They 
generally  make  indifferent  farmers.  Their  cabin,  indeed,  shows  well  at 
a  distance,  and  the  mud  daubing  is  carefully  white  washed.  They  have 
gardens  neatly  laid  out,  and  kept  clean  of  weeds.  Beyond  this,  the  es- 
tablishments of  the  petits  paysans  are  generally  sterile  and  comfortless. 
Their  ancestors  were  accustomed  to  continual  intercourse  with  the  sav- 
ages, and  in  habits  of  travelling  many  hundred  leagues  from  their  habi- 
tations in  canoes,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  streams,  to  hunt,  procure  furs  and 
honey,  or  to  trafik  with  the  Indians.  They  were  accustomed  to  the 
prompt  and  despotic  mandate  of  a  commandant.  They  were  prepared  to 
entertain  but  very  inadequate  ideas  of  the  inestimable  value  of  the  mild, 
hut  protracted  dispensation  of  justice  in  our  courts.  They  regarded  our 
laws  as  a  bottomless  gulf;  and  had,  for  a  long  time  after  they  came  under 
cur  government,  a  salutary  dread  of  a  proces,  which  had  a  happy  influence 
to  deter  them  from  litigation.  Familiarity  with  our  decisions  has  gradu- 
ally lessened  this  dread ;  and  when  they  once  acquire  a  passion  for  litiga- 
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tioD,  they  are  more  keen  in  pursuit  oC  their  object  than  the  Americans. 
It  is  an  unpleasant  reflection,  that  while  we  have  given  them  political 
consideration,  and  learned  them  the  value  of  land,  and  the  necessity  €£ 
cultivation,  the  comforts  of  municipal  life,  and  the  importance  of  educa- 
tion, we  have  also  communicated  to  them  a  passion  for  litigation,  and  a 
fondness  for  ardent  spirits.  They  are  intermarrying  and  amalgamating 
with  the  Anglo-Americans.  But  even  yet,  on  entering  a  village  com- 
"posed  of  equal  divisions  of  French  and  American  population,  the  French 
are  seen  as  a  distinct  people,  by  their  stature,  gait,  complexion,  houses^ 
and  the  appearanpe  of  their  children.  They  are  smaller  in  stature,  have 
a  different  costume,  walk  quicker,  have  more  meagre  forms,  and  more 
tanned  and  sallow  complexions.  They  bow  with  more  grace,  are  mcHre 
fluent  in  conversation,  and  these  are  universal  traits.  The  Kentuckian 
who  lives  beside  them,  is  heavier,  has  a  rounder  and  fuller  face,  a  more 
clear  and  ruddy  complexion,  bows  less  gracefully,  or  perhaps  not  at  all. 
He  pays  no  compliments.  But  we  place  greater  reliance  upon  his  woid 
and  the  sincerity  of  his  firiendship.  The  wives  of  the  French  of  this 
class  are  accustomed  to  more  drudgery  and  submission  than  those  of  their 
American  neighbors,  and  there  is  a  nearer  assimilation  to  Indian  thoughts 
and  habits  than  there  is  in  our  people.  They  are  slow  in  adopting  our 
improvements  in  dress,  agriculture,  and  all  that  concerns  their  domestic 
establishment.  They  are  strongly  attached  to  the  ways  of  their  fore- 
fathers; and  are  generally  bigotted  Catholics.  They  have  the  national 
gaiete  du  caswr^  the  French  enviable  cheerfulness,  under  all  circumstances. 
They  are  generally  temperate  and  sober ;  and  from  their  manner  of  life 
better  calculated  to  endure  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  than  the  Ameri- 
cans. They  support  the  vicissitudes  of  climate  better,  and  are  not  so 
much  exposed  to  diseases  of  the  country.  They  make  excellent  boats- 
men,  huntsmen,  and  coureurs  du  bois.  Their  fondness  for  conversatioo 
and  trac4U3eriey  prevents  their  hving  in  detached  and  sohtary  houses  like 
the  Americans,  and  they  generally  fix  themselves  in  compact  villages. 

The  Catholic  worship  has  the  same  hold  of  their  afiections,  which  it 
had  of  the  hearts  of  their  forefathers,  two  centuries  ago.  Their  vene- 
ration for  their  priests  is  unlimited,  and  the  latter  dare  rely  upon  a  credu- 
lity, which,  in  other  Catholic  countries,  has  long  since  passed  away.  For 
instance,  they  had,  not  many  years  since,  processions  to  pray  the  Missis- 
sippi down,  when  it  threatened  a  desolating  inundation,  and  to  banish  the 
locusts  by  the  intercession  of  the  saints.  So  firmly  are  they  fixed  in  their 
religious  opinions,  that  they  are  apt  to  regard  protestant  efibrts  to  convert 
&em,  not  as  arrogant  only,  but  impious.  To  all  attempts  which  protestant 
missionaries  have  made  to  change  them  to  our  faith,  they  find  a  reply, 
but  too  unanswerable,  in  the  dissipated  and  immoral  life  of  their  protestant 
neighbors. 
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History,    The  general  annals  oi  upper  Louisiaim  have  already  been 
given.    St.  Louis  was  founded  in  1764,  by  Pierre  Laclade,  Maxan,  and 
company.    The  principal  inhabitants  were  from  Canada.    It  was  ccm* 
ceived  to  be  a  favorable  point  for  concentrating  the  fur  and  Indian  trade 
« of  the  upper  and  lower  Missouri  and  Mississippi.     AnK>ng  the  first  and 
most  respectable  settlers  was  M.  Choteau,  a  name  still  respectable  in  the 
country.    In  1776  this  village  received  a  large  accession  of  inhabitants 
from  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Mississippi,  of  people  who  preferred  the 
regime  of  Spain  to  England.    Hunting,  trapping,  and  trading  with  die 
Indians,  was  the  great  business  of  the  country.     Spain  expended  great 
sums  of  money  in  the  country,  and  drew  little  or  nothing  from  it.    Those 
who  chose  to  immigrate  there,  could  obtain  a  settlement  right  of  six  hun- 
dred and  forty  acres  for  a  trifling  douceur  to  the  conunandant,  and,  provided 
they  yielded  a  decent  observance  to  the  existing  institutions  of  the  country, 
the  Spanish  yoke  sat  very  lightly  on  their  shoulders.    Tliere  were  few 
countries  in  which  the  people  lived  more  happily,  and  to  their  own  minds, 
than  this,  until  the  attack  from  Michilimackinac,  called  in  the  annals  (^ 
French  tradition,  Parmee  du  coup.    After  the  attack,  St.  Louis  was  forti* 
fied  with  those  circular  stone  bastions  that  at  present  give  the  town  such 
a  picturesque  appearance  in  tho  distance.    From  St.  Louis  the  French 
hive  swarmed  to  Carondelet,  St.  Ferdinand,  St.  Charles,  Mine  a  Burton, 
St  MichaePs,  Cote  sans  dessein^  and  French  trading  and  hunting  estab- 
lishments were  made  almost  to  tho  bases  of  the  Rocky  mountains.    The 
country  continued  gradually  to  settle,  until,  as  has  been  related,  it  passed 
under  the  American  government.     The  proudest  eulogium  that  ever  was 
uttered  upon  that  government,  was  the  immediate  rise  in  the  value  of 
lands,  consequent  upon  this  transaction.    French  people,  who  were  in  tho 
habit  of  complaining  of  this  transfer,  and  of  our  laws,  were  not  tfie  less 
willing  to  take  advantage  oi  the  immediate  and  triple  value  which  their 
lands  acquired.    The  settlement  rights,  which  had  been  acquired  under 
the  Spanish  regime  almost  for  asking,  became  at  once  a  competent  fintune 
to  their  owners.    Immigration  was  discouraged  by  the  sickly  season  of 
1811,  commonly  called  the  ^year  of  waters.^    The  late  war,  too,  effec- 
tually repressed  the  increase  of  the  country.    Many  settlements,  as  those 
of  Boone^s  Lick  and  Salt  river,  were  broken  up.     The  French  seemed, 
in  many  instances,  rather  disposed  to  take  part  with  the  Indians.    But  in 
the  progress  of  the  war,  the  indiscriminate  savage  appetite  for  slaughter 
finally  impelled  the  savages  to  commit  murders  in  the  French  viUagee; 
and  this  circumstance  induced  a  hearty  co-operation  with  the  other  pop- 
ulation in  punishing  savage  aggressions.    There  had  been  a  great  number 
<tf  murders  committed  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  reroo^  and  unprotected 
settlements.    A  considerable  force,  denominated  <  rangers,^  was  raised 
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in  the  territory.  They  inarched  promptly  into  the  Indian  country,  and 
condiictod  gallantly ;  and  although  they  had  few  opportunities  of  distin- 
guiahing  themselves,  hy  coming  in  actual  contact  with  the  enemy,  this 
eaqiedition  had  a  great  effect  in  awing  and  repressing  the  savage  marau- 
ders on  the  firontiers. 

The  tide  of  immigration,  which  had  been  airested  during  the  war,  set 
with  greater  strength  towards  this  country  on  the  return  of  peace.  The 
mass  of  immigrants  was  constantly  accumulating  until  the  year  1817, 
when  it  seems  to  have  reached  its  height.  An  hundred  persons  have 
been  numbered  in  a  day,  passing  through  St.  Charles,  either  to  Boone's 
Lick  or  Salt  river. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  march  of  improvement  in  Missouri  was  rapid. 
The  &ce  of  the  country  was  visibly  changing  under  the  eye.  St.  Louis 
was  built  up  with  houses  which  would  not  have  disgraced  Philadelphia. 
St  Charles,  and  the  villages  generally,  began  to  be  rebuilt  of  brick.  Fine 
houses  arose  in  the  country.  Tread  mills  and  steam  mills  were  erected. 
Schools  were  established;  and  important  manufactories  were  either  com- 
menced or  in  prospect.  The  rage  for  speculation  in  lands  became  a 
mamoj  which  affected  the  country.  The  militia  made  progress  in  oigan- 
ization.     The  population  was  supposed  to  amount  to  60,000. 

A  sudden  change,  operating  re-action  with  more  or  less  force  through 
the  whole  United  States,  was  visible  here  about  the  year  1817,  and  went 
on  increasing  four  or  five  years.  It  resulted  from  the  sudden  reductioo 
of  prices  in  the  Atlantic  country,  the  pressure  of  the  times,  and  the  sud- 
den failure  of  the  numerous  banks  of  the  westorn  country. 

There  was  probably  no  part  of  the  United  States  more  severely  pressed 
than  Missouri  and  Illinois.  Improvements  of  every  sort  not  only  came 
to  a  dead  pause,  but  seemed  to  retrograde.  A  great  number  of  immi- 
grants had  been  sick  on  removing  to  this  new  climate.  Clothes,  and 
those  groceries  that  from  habitual  use  had  become  necessaries,  could 
not  be  procured.  Even  wealthy  people  felt  the  distress  o[  the  times; 
for  there  was  not  sufficient  money  to  keep  up  a  circulating  medium; 
They  falsely  imputed  these  evils  of  circumstances  and  the  times  to  thii 
particiilar  section  of  the  country.  Many  of  them  packed  up  their  mov^ 
ablefl;  collected  their  cattle;  lefl  their  &rms  unsold;  and  returned  to  the 
ootmtries  whence  they  had  emigrated. 

Others  deemed  that  a  part  of  these  evils  resulted  from  their  being  in  a 
territcHial  government.  It  appeared  by  the  census,  that  the  state  had 
mcNre  inhabitants  than  were  required  by  the  constitution  to  form  a  state. 
Delegates  were  accordingly  chosen  in  1819  for  this  purpose.  The  great 
object  in  the  canvass,  that  preceded  the  election,  was  to  prevent  any  per* 
SQO  fipom  being  returned,  who  was  adverse  to  its  becoming  a  slave-holding 
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state.  The  slave  question  was  discussed  with  an  asperity  that  might 
naturally  be  expected  to  result  from  the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
tibe  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  in  the  question.  By  a  very  large 
majority,  the  allowance  to  hold  slaves  was  incorporated  in  the  provisions 
of  the  constitution.  It  also  contained  an  article  interdicting  ministers  of 
the  gospel  from  being  eligible  to  any  office  in  the  state.  We  need  not 
repeat,  that  the  asperity  with  which  the  slave  question  was  discussed  was 
transferred  to  the  national  legislature,  and  was  canvassed  there  with  more 
bitterness  than  even  here.  But  the  provisicm  finally  prevailed,  and  this 
state  was  admitted  in  1820  into  the  union,  with  the  privilege  of  holding 
slaves. 

No  political  event  of  a  striking  character  has  since  occurred.  This 
state  continued  to  labor  under  its  pecuniary  embarrassments  for  some 
years.  But  a  sound  circulation  of  money  was  gradually  restored.  A 
duty  placed  upon  imported  lead  gave  activi^  to  the  working  of  the  mines. 
The  fur  trade  resumed  its  former  activity.  The  steam  boat  system  of 
fireight  and  transport  had  a  bearing  peculiarly  favorable  upon  the  state, 
which  has  such  a  great  length  of  coast  washed  by  the  Mississippi,  and 
accessible  by  that  species  of  vessels  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  except 
when  the  Mississippi  is  impeded  by  ice.  About  the  year  1824,  it  could 
be  discovered  that  the  order  of  prosperity  was  advancing  anew.  The 
towns,  especially  St.  Louis,  began  to  improve.  Tlie  tide  of  immigration 
once  more  set  towards  Missouri.  It  has  every  prospect  of  becoming  a 
wealthy,  populous,  and  powerful  state. 

The  legislature  has  recently  incorporated  the  Missouri  Insurance 
Company,  capital  100,000  dollars,  and  the  privilege  to  increase  it  to 
400,000;  the  St.  Louis  Marine  Rail-way  Company;  the  St.  Louis  Hospi- 
tal ;  and  the  St.  Louis  Water  Works.  The  water  is  to  be  raised  by  steam 
fiom  the  Mississippi  and  distributed  over  the  city. 

In  other  parts  of  the  state,  there  is  the  Bocme^s  Lick  Manufacturing 
Company,  near  Fayette;  and  the  Lexington  Steam  Saw-mill  Company, 
in  La  Fayette  county.  There  is  an  iron  foundery  establishment,  on  a, 
respectable  scale,  at  St.  Louis;  and  one  or  two  large  establishments  at 
Bellevue,  in  the  mine  country,  that  smelt  their  own  iron  from  mines  in 
die  immediate  vicinity.  The  legislature  has  passed  an  enactment  to  sell 
all  the  lands  appropriated  to  the  interests  of  educatiim,  and  apply  the  fimd 
tfaence  arising  to  the  same  purpose.  There  are  twelve  ooUegeSy  acade- 
mies, and  seminaries,  incorporated  by  law. 
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Length,  350  miles.  Breadth,  180.  Between  37^  and  42^  30^  N. 
latitude,  and  20°  20^  and  14°  21'  W.  longitude.  It  contains  50,000 
square  miles,  and  nearly  40,000,000  acres.  Bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Noith-Westem  territory ;.  east  by  lake  Michigan^  Indiana,  and  the 
river  Wabash;  south  by  the  Ohio,  which  separates  it  from  Kentucky; 
and  west,  in  its  whole  extent,  by  the  Mississippi,  which  separates  it  frolii 
Missouri  and  the  Missouri  territory. 

CotaUies. 

Adams, 

Alexander, 

Bond, 

Calhoun, 

Clark, 

Clay, 

Clinton, 

Cole, 

Cook, 

Crawford, 

Bdgar,^ 

Eld  wards, 

Fayette, 

Franklin, 

Fkilton, 

Gallatin, 

Greene, 

Hamikcm, 

Hancock, 

Henry, 

41 


County  Towns. 

Quincy, 

103  miles. 

America, 

181 

Greenville, 

20 

Gilead, 

126 

Clark  C.  H. 

134 

Maysville, 

46 

Carlylc, 

30 

Cole  C.  H. 

Chicago, 

/ 

Palestine, 

118 

Paris, 

106 

Albion, 

92 

Vandal  ia, 

Frankfort, 

102 

Fulton, 

133 

Equality, 

137 

Carrollton, 

106 

McLeansbro\ 

93 

/ 
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Jackson, 

Brownsville, 

127 

Jefferson, 

Mount  Vernon, 

65 

Jo  Davieas, 

Galena, 

326 

Johnson, 

Vienna, 

167 

Knox, 

Knox  C.  H. 

188 

La  Salle, 

Ottowa, 

- 

Lawrence, 

liawrenceville, 

84 

McLean, 

Bloomington, 

Macon, 

Decatur, 

70 

Macoupin^ 

Carlinville, 

95 

Madison, 

Edwardsville, 

55 

Marion^ 

Salem, 

20 

McDcmough, 

•     • 

Macomb, 

Mercer, 

Afonroe, 

Waterloo, 

90 

IfioBUtgomQiy^ 

Hillsboro', 

28 

Morgan^ 

Jacksonville, 

115 

Peoria^ 

Peoria, 

43 

Perry, 

Pinckneyville, 

129 

Pika, 

Atlas, 

148 

Pope, 

Golconda, 

160 

Putnam, 

Henopin, 

Randolph, 

Kaskaskia, 

59 

fit  Clair, 

Belleville, 

71 

Sangamon, 

Sprmgfield, 

79 

Schuyler, 

Rushville, 

172 

Shelby, 

Shelhyville, 

40 

Tazewell, 

v> 

Mackinaw, 

149 

• 

Union,              / 

Jonesboro^ 

154 

Vermilion, 

Danville, 

.      150 

Wabaflh, 

Mount  Carmel, 

•     109 

• 

Warner, 

Warren, 

Washington, 

Nashville, 

Wayne, 

Fairfield, 

69 

White, 

• 

Vandalia  is  781  miles  from  Washington,  75  from  St.  Louis,  288  from 

Naahville,  862  from  New  Orleans,  970  from  New  York,  and  320  ^cun^ 

CiiMcinnati. 

.  .  .• 

The  census  of  1830 

gives    the  population  of 

niinms  as  follow^:. 

Whites,  155,170. 

Slaves,  746.    Total,  157,575. 

Face  of  the  Country. 

Next  to  Louisiana  and  Delaware  this  is  the 

most  level  state 

in  the  Union;  although  north-west  of  ShawheetowD 
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tibere  is  a  range  of  hillsy  which  some  have  chosen  to  denominate 
tabu.  There  are  considerable  elevations  alcxig  the  Dlinois;  and  the 
blu&  of  the  Mississippi  in  some  places  might  almost  pass  for  mountains. 
In  the  mineral  regions,  in  the  north-west  angle  of  the  state,  there  avt 
high  hills.  But  the  far  greater  proportion  of  the  state  is  cither  distrib»> 
ted  in  vast  plains,  or  in  barrens,  that  are  gently  rolling.  We  may  traTil 
on  the  wide  prairies  for  days  without  encountering  an  elevatioa  that  is 
worthy  to  be  called  a  hill.  In  no  part  of  the  peopled  divisions  of  dw 
United  States  are  there  such  great  sections  of  prairie  country.  One 
prairie,  with  very  little  interruption,  spreads  from  the  shores  of  the  Mil- 
Bissippi  to  those  of  lake  Michigan.  These  prairies,  more  distinctly  tbui 
the  countries  west  of  the  Mississippi  are  divided  into  wet  and  dry,  alhi- 
vial  and  rolling  prairies.  The  wet  and  Hat  prairies  seem  once  to  have 
been  timbered  mcnrasses.  They  contain  peat,  and  other  fossil  indicatioDSi 
logs,  and  the  bones  of  animals  some  feet  below  the  soil,  that  probably 
when  the  trees  and  tlie  animals  fell,  were  cm  the  surface.  These  prai- 
ries constitute  the  sources  of  many  of  the  rivers.  The  alluvial  prairies 
are  high  fuid  dry ;  of  a  rich  black  loam,  and  an  exceedingly  fertile  soil; 
and  covered  with  a  coarse  grass  of  inbrediblo  size  and  height.  The 
high  and  rolling  prairies  are  sometimes  chequered  with  groves  of  spa«M 
trees.  The  quality  of  their  soil  seldom  exceeds  second  rate,  and  tfa^ 
abound  with  springs.  Grape  vines  are  abundant;  and  they  furnish  ah 
inexhaustible  summer  range  for  cattle. 

This  vast  extent  of  level  plains  is  an  injury.  There  is  often  not  suf- 
ficient inclinaticm  to  carry  off  the  water  that  falls  in  rains.  Even  the 
high  prairies,  when  they  happen  to  be  of  a  stiff  soil,  are  too  wot  for  cul- 
tivation. I>uring  the  heats  of  summer  these  lands  discharge  their  waters 
by  evaporation,  rendered,  still  more  noxious  by  the  vast  quantities  of 
vegetation  which  have  been  steeping  in  them.  Hence  it  happens,  that 
these  beautiful  countries  to  the  eye,  where  every  thing  promises  healthy 
as  well  as  abundance,  are  sometimes  sickly. 

On  the  route  from  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis,  the  great  road  passes 
through  this  state,  in  its  whole  extent  of  width.  Mocc  than  one  hundred 
miles  of  it  is  high,  dry,  and  rich  prairie.  In  all  this  distance  the  nmt¥ 
gins  of  the  streams  are  almost  the  only  places  where  timbered  land 
is  found ;  and  the  streams  have  only  narrow  skirts  of  wood.  The  lar- 
gest prairie  is  ^Kjlrand  Prairie.'^  The  first  stratum  of  soil  in  this  wide 
extent  of  country,  is  a  black,  friable,  and  sandy  loam,  from  two  to  five 
feet  in  thickness.  The  next  is  a  red  clay,  mixed  with  fine  sand,  and  from 
five  to  ten  feet  in  thickness.  The  third  is  a  hard  blue  clay  of  a  beautifiil 
appearance,  and  a  greasy  feeling,  mixed  with  pebbles,  and  when  ejqMsed 
to  the  air,  emitting  a  foetid  smell.    In  this  stratum  the  water  o[  the  wells 
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11  found;  which  is  disagreeable,  if  not  unhealthy.  The  soil  is  of  the 
first  quali^.  In  tlie  season  of  flowers,  the  eye  and  all  the  senses  receive 
the  highest  gratification.  In  the  time  of  strawberries,  thousands  of 
acres  are  reddened  with  the  finest  quality  of  this  deliciousjQruit.  But 
duB  country,  which  strikes  the  eye  delightfully,  and  has  millions  of  acres 
diat  invite  the  plough,  wants  timber  for  building,  fencing,  and  fuel.  It 
wants  good  water,  and  in  too  many  instances  the  inhabitants  want  health. 
Host  oi  these  evils  will  be  remedied  by  the  expedients  of  cultivaticm. 
Forests  may  soon  be  raised  upon  the  prairies.  CoAl  and  peat  may  be 
diaoovered  for  fuel.  Hedges  and  ditches  may  fence  it;  and  pure  water 
DHiy  be  found  by  carrying  the  wells  below  the  stratum  of  earth  that  is 
Mipposed  to  impart  the  sulphureous  and  disagreeable  taste  which  it  pes- 

■nttOAS  '^ 

Between  Carlisle  and  St.  Louis,  an  extent  of  fifly  miles,  we  meet  with 
woods,  streams,  hills,  lime-stone  ledges,  and  a  rolling  country;  although 
we  cross  an  occasional  prairie  quite  to  the  American  bottom.  On  the 
north  of  this  road,  and  between  it  and  the  Illinois,  the  surface  is  generally 
more  irregular.  Considerable  of  the  country  may  be  termed  broken. 
The  hills  abound  with  stone  coal.  A  range  of  hills  commences  at  the 
Uuffi,  that  bound  the  American  bottom  near  Kaskaskia,  and  stretches 
iDOfth-eastwardly  through  the  state,  towards  lake  Michigan.  A  noble 
lime  stone  bluff  breaks  ofi'almost  at  right  angles  to  this  chain,  and  stretches 
along  the  margin  of  the^\merican  bottom,  to  the  point  nearly  opposite 
the  Missouri.  This  blufi*  has,  in  many  places,  a  regular  front  of  perpen- 
dicular lime  stone,  not  unfrequently  three  hundred  feet  high.  Another 
line  of  river  blufis  commences  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and 
reaches  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois.  Opposite  Portage  des  Sioux,  these 
bluffs  shoot  up  into  detached  points  and  pinnacles,  which,  with  the  hoary 
odor  of  the  rocks,  have  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of  the  ancient  spires 
and  towers  of  a  town.  This  chain  of  bluffs  marks  the  limits  of  the  allu- 
vion of  the  Illinois.  As  along  the  Mississippi,  the  face  of  this  grand  wall 
of  nature  is  frequently  perpendicular.  When  the  limits  of  the  alluvion 
are  marked  on  one  side  by  this  wall,  on  the  opposite  sidethey  are  bound- 
ed by  a  succession  of  singular  hills,  parallel  to  each  other,  called  by  the 
French,  <  mamelJcs.^  What  is  singular,  is  that  a  beautiful  prairie  is  seen 
on  that  side  wliich  is  bounded  by  the  perpendicular  bluffs,  and  a  thick, 
tangled,  and  heavily  timbered  bottom  on  the  side  of  the  river,  that  is 
marked  with  these  mamelles.  When  the  prairie  is  found  on  the  ri^t  or 
leftof  the  river,  so  are  all  these  accompaniments ;  and  they  regularly 
ahemate,  being  found  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other. 

The  ^  American  bottom,^  commences  not  far  below  Kaskaskia,  and 
■trotches  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mississippi  eighty  miles,  termin- 
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adng  a  little  distance  below  the  point  which  is  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Miflsoori.  It  is  from  three  to  six  miles  wide,  and  divided  into  two  belts. 
Tlie  first,  IxHrdering  the  Mississippi,  is  a  heavily  timbered  bottom.  The 
next,  reaching  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  bluffs,  is  prairie  of  the  richest 
qnalityy  covered,  in  the  season,  with  grass  and  flowers.  Parts  of  this 
tract  have  been  in  cultivation  with  the  exhausting  crop  of  maize  one 
hundred  years,  without  apparently  producing  the  slightest  exhaustion  of 
the  soil.  No  description  will  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  power  of 
vegetation,  and  the  rank  luxuriance  with  which  it  qicrates  along  this 
plain  of  exhaustless  fertility.  Unliappily,  here,  as  almost  universally, 
nature  has  compensated  the  prodigality  of  her  gifls  on  the  one  hand,  by 
counterbalancing  disadvantages  on  the  other.  Wherever  her  bounties 
are  offered  with  little  labor,  and  in  such  abundance  as  here,  men  will  be 
finmd.  But  in  the  autumn,  you  will  enter  few  houses  in  the  whole  dis- 
tance, where  some  of  the  members  of  the  family  are  not  sick. 

A  bottom  similar  to  this,  alternately  on  the  right  and  lefl  bank  of  the 
Illinois,  marks  its  course  almost  from  its  mouth  to  its  source.  It  is  in  the 
same  manner  bounded  by  bluffs.  The  same  line  of  liills  marks  a  belt 
beyond  its  bluffs.  In  short,  this  configuration  of  the  country  designates 
tiie  outlines  of  all  the  rivers  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Elach  of 
the  great  rivers  has  some  distinctive  signs '  impressed  upon  its  bluffs  and 
hills. 

The  military  bounty  lands  in  Illinois  are  laid  off  in  the  delta  of  the 
Illinois  and  Mississippi.  Their  shape  is  that  of  a  curvilinear  triangle. 
More  dian  five  million  acres  have  been  surveyed,  to  meet  the  appropria- 
tion of  throe  millions  and  a  half  acres,  which  were  assigned  by  congress, 
as  a  bounty  for  soldiers.  These  lands  embrace  all  the  varieties  of  smi 
found  in  any  part  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  There  are  rich  bottoms, 
inundated  swamps,  grassy  prairies,  timbered  alluvions,  perpendicular 
bluffs,  'mamelle'  and  river  hills,  barrens,  and  all  qualities  of  soil  from 
the  best  to  the  worst.  Some  portions  may  be  affirmed  healthy;  but  such 
is  not  their  general  character.  A  great  share  is  of  first  rate  quality,  as 
regards  fertility.  The  lower  portion  next  the  Mississippi,  where  the  two 
rivers,  for  a  long  distance,  are  near  each  other,  seldom  diverging  more 
than  eight  miles,  is  generally  of  extraordinary  fertility;  but  sometimes 
inundated,  and  too  often  unhealthy.  As  we  ascend  the  Illinois,  and  the 
two  rivers  diverge,  the  character  of  the  country  becomes  more  diversified, 
less  subject  to  inundation,  more  happily  sprinkled  with  hill,  dale,  copse, 
and  prairie.  The  north-eastern  division  of  this  tract  is  in  general  a  fine 
country. 

It  would  lead  to  a  particularity  beyond  our  object,  to  go  into  a  detailed 
description  of  all  the  bodies  of  excellent  land  in  this  state.     For  not  only 
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hare,  but  over  all  tho  western  country,  the  laiuiB  seem  to  bo  distributed 
in  bodies,  either  of  rich  or  sterile,  level  or  broken  lands.  On  Rock  rivery 
the  Illinois,  the  Kaskaskia,  Embarras,  between  the  Big  and  Little  Waboali, 
on  the  Parassaw,  tho  Macoupin,  the  Sangamon,  and  on  all  the  consider- 
able streams  of  this  state,  there^  are  very  large  bodies  of  first  rate  lands. 
The  Grand  prairie,  the  Mound  prairie,  the  prairie  upon  which  the  Marine 
settlement  is  fixed,  and  that  occupied  by  the  society  of  Christians  from 
New  England,  are  all  exceedingly  rich  tracts. 

The  Sangamon,  in  particular,  is  an  Arcadian  region,  in  which  nature 
has  delighted  to  bring  together  her  happiest  combinations  of  landscape. 
It  is  generally  a  level  country.  The  prairies  are  not  so  extensive  aa  to 
be  incapable  of  settlement  fn»n  want  of  timber.  The  Sangamon  itself  is 
a  fine  beatable  water  of  the  Illinois,  entering  it  on  the  south  side,  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois.  All  the  waters 
that  enter  this  beautiful  river,  have  sandy  and  pebbly  bottoms,  and  pure 
and  transparent  waters.  There  is  a  happy  proportion  of  timbered  and 
prairie  lands.  The  soil  is  of  great  fertility.  The  climate  is  not  very 
difierent  from  that  of  New  York,  and  the  latitude  about  the  same.  The 
■ummer  range  for  cattle  is  inexhaustible.  The  growth  of  forest  trees  is 
similar  to  that  of  tiie  rich  lands  in  the  western  country  in  general.  The 
proportion  of  locust,  black  walnut,  and  peccan  trees,  that  indicate  the 
richest  soils,  is  great.  Iron  and  copper  ore,  salt  springs,  gypsum,  and 
stone  coal  arc  abundant.  All  who  have  visited  this  fine  traqt  of  country, 
admire  the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  which  nature  has  here  painted  in 
primeval  freshness.  So  beautiful  a  tract  of  country  was  early  selected 
by  immigrants  from  New  England,  New  York,  and  North  Carolina. 
More  than  two  hundred  families  had  fixed  themselves  here,  before  it  was 
surveyed.  It  now  constitutes  a  number  of  populous  counties,  and  is 
thickly  settled  by  thriving  farmers.  The  first  settlement  of  Greene 
county,  one  of  the  most  populous,  was  in  1617;  and  the  first  sale  of  lands 
in  1821.    It  has  now  7,854  inhabitants,  and  1,207  militia. 

A  body  of  lands,  perhaps  equally  extensive  and  fine  with  that  on  the 
Sangamcm,  lies  along  the  course  of  the  ICaskaskia,  or  Okau.  This  river 
has  a  long  course  through  the  central  parts  of  the  state,  and  a  country 
happily  diversified  with  liill,  vale,  prairie,  and  forest.  The  streams  t)iat 
&11  into  it,  have  sufficient  fall  to  be  favorable  for  the  site  of  mills.  The 
best  settled  parts  of  the  state  are  watered  by  this  river.  On  its  banks  is 
Kaskaskia,  formerly  the  seat  of  government,  and  Vandal  ia,  at  present 
the  metropolis. 

Although  there  are  extensive  bodies  of  sterile  and  broken  lands  in 
Illinois,  yet  take  the  whole  of  its  wide  surface  together,  it  contains  a 
greater  proportion  of  first  rate  land  than  any  state  in  the  union,  and 
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probably  bb  great  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  as  any  country  on  the  globe. 
One  of  the  inconveniences  appended  to  this  extent  of  rich  countryi  is  too 
great  a  proportion  of  prairies^  with  which  two-thirds  of  the  sur&ce  are 
covered.  But  the  prevalence  of  coal  and  peat,  and  the  ease  and  rapidity 
with  which  fotest  trees  may  be  raised,  will  render  even  the  extensive 
prairies  habitable. 

lUoers.  It  is  only  necessary  to  lode  on  the  map  of  this  state,  to  see 
what  astonishing  advantages  for  inland  navigation  nature  has  given  it 
On  its  northern  extent,  it  has  for  a  great  distance  the  waters  of  lake 
Michigan,  and  the  boatable  streams  that  empty  into  it;  and  by  this  vast 
body  of  waters,  a  communication  is  opened  with  the  northern  fronts  of 
Indiana  jmd  Ohio,  with  New  York  and  Canada.  On  the  noith-west 
firontier,  it  has  Rock  river,  a  long,  beautiful  and  boatable  river  <^  the 
Mississinyi.  On  the  whole  western  finont,  it  is  washed  by  the  Mississippi, 
and  on  its  northern,  by  the  Ohio.  On  the  cant,  it  is  bounded  by  the* 
Wabash.  Through  its  centre,  winds  in  one  direction,  the  Illinois,  coof 
necting  the  Mississippi  with  lake  Michigan  by  the  Plein  and  Kankakee, 
a  river,  excepting  a  short  distance  of  shoals,  almost  as  uniformly  boatable 
as  a  canal;  and  in  another  directi(»i,  the  beautiful  Kaskaskia  winds 
tiirough  the  stato.  Besides  these,  there  are  great  numbers  of  boatable 
streams,  penetrating  the  state  in  every  direction.  Such  is  the  intersec- 
tion of  this  state  by  these  waters,  that  no  settlement  in  it  is  far  from  a 
point  of  boatable  communication,  cither  with  lake  Michigan,  the  Missis- 
•q>pi,  or  the  Ohio.  It  may  be  added,  that  when  the  state  shall  have  been 
inhabited  as  it  will  be,  as  no  country  aflfords  greater  facilities  for  making 
canals,  from  the  friability  of  the  soil,  its  levelness,  and  the  proximity  of 
liMb  sources  of  the  boatable  waters  to  each  other,  canals  will  complete  the 
chain  of  communications,  and  transport  will  be  almost  as  entirely  by 
water  in  Illinois,  as  it  now  is  in  Holland  or  China.  At  present,  the  state 
16  supposed  to  have  four  thousand  miles  of  boatable  waters  in  her  limits. 

The  niinois,  which  gives  name  to  the  state,  may  be  considered  the 
most  important  river,  whose  whole  course  is  in  it.  It  rises  in  the  north- 
eastern parts  of  the  state,  not  more  than  thirty -five  miles  from  the  south* 
western  extremity  of  lake  Michigan,  and  interlocking  by  a  morass  with 
the  river  Chicago,  which  empties  into  that  lake.  Its  two  main  head 
knnches  are  Plein  and  Kankakee.  Thirty  miles  from  the  juhction  of 
these  rivers,  enters  Fox  river,  Geom  the  north.  Between  this  and  the 
Vermillion,  enter  two  or  three  inomsiderablo  rivers.  The  Vermillion  is 
a  considerable  stream,  which  enters  the  Illinois  from  the  south,  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  miles  above  the  Mississippi.  Not  &r  below  this  river, 
and  two  hundred  and  ten  miles  above  the  Mississippi,  commences  Pisdtia 
lake,  which  is  no  more  than  an  enlargement  of  the  river,  two  miles  wide 
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on  an  average,  and  twenty  miles  in  lengdi.  Such  is  the  depth  and  regu- 
larity of  the  bottom,  that  it  has  no  perceptible  current  whatever.  It  is  a 
beautiful  sheet  of  water,  with  romantic  shores,  generally  bounded  by 
prairies;  and  no  waters  in  the  world  furnish  finer  sport  for  the  angler. 
M^Kee^s  and  Red  Bud  enter  not  far  from  this  point  Crow  Meadow 
river  almost  interlocks,  at  its  source,  with  the  Vermillioa  c^the  Wabash. 
Two  or  three  inconsiderable  streams  enter  the  river  from  the  north,  not 
&r  from  the  lower  extremity  of  Peoria  lake.  Still  lower  down,  enters 
fiom  the  south  Michilimackinack,  a  very  considerable  stream,  boatable 
nearly  an  hundred  miles  from  the  river  into  the  interior.  Below  this, 
enter  Spoon  and  Crooked  rivers.  Still  lower  down,  on  the  same  side, 
enters  the  Sangamon,  by  a  mouth  oae  hundred  yards  wide,  and  is  boata- 
ble one  hundred  and  forty  miles.  From  its  position,  and  the  excellence 
of  its  lands,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  rivers  of  the  state.  Chariton, 
Otter,  Apple,  and  Macoupin  rivers,  are  all  considerable  streams  that 
water  fine  tracts  of  country. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Illinois,  the  rivers  that  enter  on  that  shore, 
have  their  courses,  for  the  most  part,  in  mountainous  bluffs,  which  oflen 
approach  nccur  the  river.  For  a  great  distance  above  its  mouth,  the  river 
is  almost  as  straight  as  a  canal ;  has  in  summer  scarcely  a  perceptible 
current,  and  the  waters,  though  transparent,  have  a  marshy  taste  to  a 
degree  to  be  almost  unpotable.  The  river  is  wide  and  deep;  and  for  the 
greater  part  of  its  width,  is  filled  with  aquatic  weeds  to  such  a  degree  that 
no  person  could  swim  among  them.  Only  a  few  yards  width  in  the  centre 
of  the  stream  is  free  from  them.  It  enters  the  Mississippi  through  a  deep 
fixrest,  by  a  mouth  four  hundred  yards  wide.  Perhaps  no  river  of  the 
western  country  has  so  fine  a  boatable  navigation  for  such  a  great  dis- 
tance, or  waters  a  richer  and  more  luxuriant  tract  of  country.  On  the 
banks  of  this  river,  the  first  French  immigrants  from  Canada  fixed  them- 
selves; and  hero  was  the  scenery  on  which  they  founded  their  extrava- 
gant paintings  of  the  western  country.  By  a  moderate  amount  of  labor 
and  expense,  this  river  might  be  united  with  the  Chicago  of  lake  Michi- 
gan. Apprqpriaticms  have  already  been  made  by  the  state  for  the  canal 
that  is  intended  to  cfiTectuate  this  purpose.  We  have  already  remarked, 
that  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  boats  of  five  tons  burden  already  pass 
through  the  morass,  from  one  extremity  of  which,  the  waters  are  discharg- 
ed into  the  Chicago  of  lake  Michigaif;  and  from  the  other,  into  the  Plein 
of  the  Illinois;  thus  furnishing  a  natural  communication  between  two 
rivers,  whose  outlets  are  so  wide  and  opposite  from  each  other.  Indeed, 
by  the  most  obvious  appearances  along  the  Ulinois  and  some  of  its  waters, 
as  the  Plein,  for  example,  it  is  manifest,  that  lake  Michigan'  once  dis- 
charged, at  least,  a  part  of  its  surplus  waters  into  the  Mississippi.     This, 
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too,  may  explain  the  obvious  appearance  in  that  lake,  of  being  now  many 
feet  lower  than  once  it  was.  Tliis  fact  is  palpably  marked  every  where 
along  the  rocky  shores  of  the  lake. 

Rock  river  is  one  of  the  most  clear  and  beautiful  tributaries  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. It  has  its  source  beyond  the  northern  limits  of  the  state,  in  a 
ridge  of  hills  that  separates  between  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and 
lake  Michigan.  On  its  waters  are  extensive  and  rich  lead  mines.  Its 
general  course  is  south-west,  and  it  enters  the  Mississippi  not  far  above 
the  commencement  of  the  military  bounty  lands.  Opposite  the  mouth 
of  this  river,  in  the  Mississippi,  is  the  beautiful  island  called  from  the 
name  of  the  river,  on  which  is  a  military  station  of  the  United  States, 
presenting  one  of  the  most  beautiful  prospects  on  the  whole  range  of  the 
Mississippi. 

E^askaskia  river  rises  in  the  interior  of  the  state,  nearly  interlocking 
with  the  waters  of  lake  Michigan.  It  has  a  course  in  a  south-west  direc- 
tion of  between  two  and  three  hundred  miles,  greater  part  of  which  is, 
in  high  stages  of  water,  beatable.  It  runs  through  a  fine  and  settled 
country,  and  empties  into  the  Mississippi  a  few  miles  below  the  town  of 
the  same  name.  In  its  long  course,  it  interlocks  with  the  waters  of  San- 
gamon, St.  Mary,  Big  Muddy,  Little  and  Great  Wabash.  It  receives  a 
great  number  of  tributaries,  among  which  the  most  considerable  are 
Crooked,  Horse,  Prairie,  Long,  Silver,  Sugar,  and  Shoal  creeks.  Its 
lower  course  is  known  to  the  French  people  by  the  name  of  Okau. 
*  Little  Wabash  rises  forty  miles  south-east  of  the  Kaskaskia,  and  runs 
in  a  southerly  direction  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  emptying  into  the 
main  Wabash  a  few  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Ohio.  It  is  eighty 
yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  susceptible  of  a  long  navigation,  when  the 
timber  shall  have  been  removed  from  its  bed,  and  some  of  its  sand  bars 
dug  down.  An  appropriation  has  been  made  by  the  legislature  for  this 
purpose.  It  waters  a  rich  country,  abounding  in  small  streams.  Fox 
river  is  no  more  than  a  bayou  of  the  Wabash.  Embanras,  Macontin,  St. 
Germain,  Tortue,  Brouette,  Dachette,  Erablier,  Rejoicing,  and  Tippi- 
canoe,  are  all  considerable  streams  of  this  state,  which  enter  into  the 
Wabash.  Most  of  them  have  their  sources  in  low  prairies  or  marshy 
lakes.  They  abound  in  fish  and  water  fowl.  Tippicanoe  receives  its 
name  from  a  kind  of  pike  called  piccanau,  by  the  savages,  which  abounds 
in  this  river.  It  is  famous  for  the  bloody  battle  fought  on  its  banks,  be- 
tween our  troops  under  General  Harrison,  and  the  savages,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  late  war.  As  the  Wabash  belongs,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  Indiana,  we  shall  reserve  a  further  description  of  it  for  that  state. 
Henderson  is  a  considerable  river,  entering  the  Mississippi  two  hundred 
and  forty  miles  above  St.  Louis. 
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Parassaw  enters  tlie  Mississippi  between  Portage  des  Sioux  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Illinois.  It  has  been  but  recently  inhabited.  It  runs  through 
a  fine  tract  of  land.  A  considerable  body  of  Irish  Catholics  have  fixed 
themselves  on  this  creek.  It  has  a  course  of  nearly  fifty  miles.  Some 
little  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  enters  into  the  Mississippi, 
Wood  creek,  which  has  a  course  of  thirty  or  forty  miles,  and  has  a  num- 
ber of  mills  erected  on  it.  Cahokia  creek  has  a  considerable  length  of 
course  in  the  American  bottom,  and  enters  the  Mississippi  not  far  below 
St.  Louis.  Big  Muddy,  called  by  the  French  A  vase  or  Au  Fati,  enters 
the  Mississippi  thirty-two  miles  below  the  moutli  of  Kaskaskia.  It  is  a 
deep,  slow  stream,  carrying  a  great  body  of  water,  considering  its  width, 
which  is  not  more  than  seventy  yards.  It  is  beatable  one  hundred  and 
fifly  miles.  It  fiows  through  a  low  and  level  country,  and  some  parts  of 
its  alluvion  are  subject  to  inundation.  Near  its  banks  are  found  immense 
banks  of  stone  coal.  St.  Mary^s  is  an  inconsiderable  stream  that  empties 
into  the  Mississippi  a  league  and  a  half  below  the  Kaskaskia. 

The  following  rivers  of  this  state  empty  into  thjB  C^o.  The  Saline 
unites  its  waters  with  that  river,  thirty  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Wa- 
bash. It  is  navigable  to  the  United  States  saline,  back  of  Shawneetown, 
twenty  miles  from  its  mouth.  Grand  Pierre,  Lush  creek,  and  Big  Bay, 
are  inconsiderable  streams,  that  are  useful  as  furnishing  sitos  for  mills. 
Cash  is  a  considerable  stream,  beatable  fifty  miles,  and  is  fifty  yards 
wide  at  its  mouth.    It  enters  the  Ohio  five  miles  above  its  mouth. 

Mincrah,  In  the  north-west  angle  of  this  state,  and  in  the  adjacent 
territories,  are  found  the  richest  veins  of  lead  ore,  probably,  in  the  world. 
The  mine  country,  like  that  in  Missouri,  is  found  to  be  more  extensive,  in 
proportion  as  more  researches  are  made.  Specimens  of  native  malleable 
cq>per  are  shown,  weighing  from  one  to  three  pounds.  They  were  found 
in  a  hilly  region,  at  a  considerable  distance  east  of  the  Mississippi;  and 
the  finder  represented  the  region  where  they  were  found,  as  having  the 
marks  of  volcanic  explosion  about  it.  Gypsum  and  mineral  coal  are 
abundant  in  this  state,  as  are  also  sahnes,  though  we  know  of  but 
one  place  in  the  state  where  salt  is  extensively  made.  Immense  quan- 
tities of  this  necessary  article  are  manufactured  at  the  saline  back  of 
Shawncetown. 

CUmate,  This  state,  in  general,  has  the  same  climate  with  Missouri, 
being  much  more  nearly  assimilated,  in  this  respect,  to  that  state,  than  to 
Indiana  or  Ohio.  But  being  something  lower  and  more  level  than  the 
Missouri  country,  and  more  subject  to  inundation,  it  is  probably  more 
humid ;  and  at  its  north-eastern  extremit\',  where  it  feels  the  bleak  and 
desolating  gale  of  the  lakes,  it  is  more  cold,  and  has  a  more  uncomfortable 
air  in  the  winter.     It  embraces  between  five  and  six  degrees  of  latitude. 
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The  Bouthem  parts  will  bring  cotton,  in  favorable  years,  for  domestic  use. 
While  the  climate  of  the  northern  parts  is  not  much  unlike  that  of  New 
York  and  Albany.  The  productions  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  adjoin- 
ing state  of  Missouri. 

Agriculture  and  Manufacturer,  This  state,  having  a  vast  extent  of 
the  most  fertile  soil,  must  of  course  raise  with  the  greatest  ease,  all  the 
articles  to  which  her  soil  and  climate  are  favorable,  in  an  amoimt  far 
beyond  her  consumption.  By  her  long  line  of  coast  on  the  Mississippi, 
which  is  never  hindered  from  being  navigable,  by  the  lowness  of  the 
waters,  she  has  facilities  for  conveying  her  articles  to  market,  which  the 
states  situated  on  the  Ohio  have  not.  From  her  ihimensc  prairies  and 
boundless  summer  range  for  cattle,  she  has  advantages  for  raising  cattle 
and  horses,  over  the  other  western  states.  Her  prairies  yield  a  variety 
of  good  fodder.  In  the  eastern  districts,  in  the  vicinity  of  French,  Indian, 
or  American  habitancy,  wherever  the  natural  prairie  grass  is  ^  killed  out,^ 
as  the  phrase  is,  a  fine  species  of  spear  grass,  called  blue  grass,  naturally 
takes  place  of  it.  The  ea.stem  parts  of  this  state  more  easily  clothe 
themselves  with  a  fine  and  verdant  turf  than  the  more  sandy  soils  of  Mis- 
souri. These  circumstances  indicate  tliis  to  be  naturally  a  grazing  state. 
It  already  sends  great  numbers  of  fine  cattle  and  horses  to  New  Orleans. 
Most  of  the  clothing  of  the  people  is  manufactured  in  the  domestic  way. 
The  coarser  kinds  of  manufactures  are  found  at  home.  The  number  of 
artisans,  by  the  census  of  1820,  exceeded  a  thousand. 

Chief  Towns.  Vandalia  has  been  selected  as  the  political  metropolis 
of  this  state.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  on  a  high  bank  of  the  Kaskaskia 
river,  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  and  thriving  country.  It  was  founded  but  a 
few  years  since;  but  respectable  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
government  and  the  courts  have  abready  been  erected.  Many  handsome 
brick  buildings  have  arisen.  A  weekly  gazette  is  issued ;  and  it  exhibits 
the  aspect  of  a  respectable  village,  having  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
houses. 

Edwardsville,  on  Cahokia  creek,  twenty  miles  north-east  from  St. 
Louis,  is  a  county  town,  and  a  village  of  considerable  consequence .  Until 
within  a  few  years  it  was  the  seat  of  government,  which  had  been  trans- 
ferred from  Kaskaskia  to  that  place. 

Belleville  is  in  the  centre  of  Turkey  Hill  Settlement,  eighteen  miles 
south-east  of  St.  Louis,  and  a  few  miles  east  of  the  American  bottom.  It 
is  a  flourishing  village  in  the  midst  of  a  compact  settlement,  and  most 
excellent  lands. 

Alton  is  a  new  village,  a  little  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  In 
four  years  from  its  commencement  it  c(mtained  cme  hundred  houses,  and 
a  respectable  boarding  school.    Many  of  the  people  were  immigrants 
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from  New  York.  From  ^he  favorablcness  of  its  position,  and  from  the 
apparent  healthiness  of  its  situation,  it  ^bids  fair  to  become  a  town  of 
ooDsequonce. 

Carrollton,  the  county  town  of  Greene  county,  has  a  street  of  sub- 
stantial brick  houses,  and  six  hundred  inhabitants. 

Carlisle  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Kaskaskia,  on  the  great 
road  from  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis.  The  road  from  Shawneetown  to  St. 
Louis  also  passes  through  this  place.  Boats  of  burthen,  in  good  stages 
of  water,  can  ascend  the  river  to  this  place.  There  are  few  poeiticms  in 
the  state  more  central  to  the  resources  of  the  country. 

Cahokia,  on  the  creek  of  that  name,  is  situated  in  the  American  bottom, 
a  few  miles  below  St.  Louis.     It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  villages  in 
the  country.    Its  inhabitants  are  chiefly  French;  and  it  is  a  village  of 
coiisiderable  extent. 

Prairie  du  Rocher,  twelve  miles  above  Kaskaskia,  is  a  French  village, 
in  the  American  bottom,  situated  near  a  most  beautiful  limestone  bluff. 
It  is  nearly  the  size  of  the  former  village. 

Kaskaskia  is  situated  on  an  extensive  plain,  not  far  from  the  com- 
nlencement  of  the  American  bottom,  eleven  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  on  which  it  stands,  and  six  miles  firom  the  nearest  point  of  the  J^- 
siseiippi.  This  town  was  one  of  the  first  establishments  made  by  the 
French  in  the  valley  of  the  JVIississippi ;  and  is  a  place  whose  origin  dates 
ferthcr  back  than  Philadelphia.  It  once  was  a  place  of  great  importance, 
ccmtaining  seven  thousand  inhabitants.  At  present  it  numbers  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  houses  and  one  thousand  inhabitants.  A  more  beautiful 
situation  for  a  town  can  hardly  be  imagined.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  a 
gently  sloping  basin,  on  a  fine  navigable  stream,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
country  proverbial  for  its  fertility.  It  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  its  county ; 
has  a  bank,  a  printing  office,  a  Catholic  church,  and  a  land  office. 

Albion  is  situated  near  Bon  Pas  creek,  and  is  the  centre  of  what  is 
called  the  "Marine  Settlement,"  formed  by  Mr.  Birbeck,  Flower,  and 
other  English  immigrants.  There  are  many  wealthy  farmers  in  this  vi- 
cinity, that  were  once  mariners. 

Galena  was  first  settled  in  1826.  It  was  originated  by  the  extensive 
and  nth  lead  mines  in  its  vicinity,  and  was  an  outpost  of  between  3  and 
400  miles  advance  into  the  wilderness,  north-west  of  St.  Louis.  The 
population  now  amounts  to  near  one  thousand  inhabitants.  There  are 
forty-two  stores  and  warehouses,  with  an  injurious  excess  of  groceries, 
and  about  two  hundred  and  fifly  dwelling  houses.  There  is  a  weekly 
'journal,  and  the  usual  concomitants  of  a  county  seat.  Fifly  steam  boat 
arrivals  are  the  annual  average  for  Uie  two  past  years ;  and  about  ten 
milUon  pounds  of  lead  are  annually  exported  from  this  place.    Tho 
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populatioEi  in  the  vicinity  is  estimated  at  ten  thousand.    It  is  300  milos 
north-west  of  Vandalia,  and  about  350  from  St.  Louis.^ 

Shawnoetown  is  situated  on  the  Ohio,  nine  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Wabash.  The  great  United  States  saline,  situated  twelve  miles 
back  of  this  town,  contributes  to  give  it  consequence.  It  is  the  seal  of 
justice  for  its  county,  has  a  bank  with  a  large  capital,  and  a  land  office. 
Galconda  and  America  are  inconsiderable  villages  on  the  Ohio.  Amer- 
ica, from  its  position,  it  should  seem,  must  become  one  day  of  conae- 
quence.  It  is  a  point  to  which  large  steam  boats  can  ascend  firom  below, 
to  wait  for  the  smaller  boats,  that  ascend  the  Ohio  in  low  stages  of  the 
water.  Oxford,  Carmi,  Palmyra,  and  Palestine  are  commencing  villages 
on  difierent  waters  of  the  Wabash. 

Diseasesy  ^c.  The  climate  is  so  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  Missouri, 
which  we  have  already  described  with  some  particularity,  that  we  need 
add  but  little  in  this  place.  It  is  generally  lower,  more  extensively 
watered,  and  something  more  hiunid  than  its  sister  state,  opposite  the 
Mississippi.  Its  diseases  are  similar,  though  we  think  it  more  subject  to 
intermittent  and  remittent  fevers. 

In  this  state,  as  well  as  that,  in  the  extensive  and  rich  bottoms,  the 
cows  are  subject  to  a  terrible  and  inexplicable,  or  at  least  as  yet  unex- 
plained disease,  called  milk  sickness.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in 
autumn,  and  about  that  period  of  autumn  when  the  first  severe  fixists 
happen.  From  this  circumstance,  and  the  fact  that  the  cattle  are  thea 
driven  by  necessity  to  pasture  upon  the  succulent  vines  and  herbage  of 
the  forest,  that  remain  unhurt  by  the  frost,  it  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  occasioned  by  the  eating  of  some  poisonous  vegetable.  The  animal 
affected  with  it  becomes  apparently  weary  and  faint,  and  can  travel  but 
a  little  distance  without  falling.  It  seems  languid  and  stupid,  and  so 
continues  to  droop  until  it  dies.  At  this  time,  and  under  the  influence  of 
this  sickness,  tlie  milk  of  the  cows  taken  in  any  quantity,  seems  to  pro- 
duce the  same  disease  in  men,  or  whatever  animals  swallow  it.  The 
persons  are  subject  to  extreme  nausea,  faintness,  vertigo,  recklessness, 
and  death.  There  are,  probably,  many  supposed  cases  of  this  disease, 
'  that  have  an  entirely  different  origin.  Some  have  questioned  if  it  be  not 
altogether  a  fabulous  disease.  We  have  no  doubt  upon  the  subject.  We 
have  conversed  with  so  many  who  have  had  it  and  have  recovered,  and 
have  heard  of  so  many  deaths,  that  were  well  attested  to  have  arisen 
from  this  cause,  that  we  have  no  more  doubt  of  its  having  affected  men, 
than  animals.  It  lias  been  a  subject  of  earnest  local  disputation  amoqg 
farmers  and  physicians  where  it  occurs,  and  has  recently  been  discovered 
to  be  occasioned  by  a  luxuriant  poison  vine,  which  grows  four  feet  in 
height,  and  is  abundant  in  the  richest  bottoms. 
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Roads,  Public  Improvements,  Seminaries,  ^,  Beside  the  higher 
schools,  called  academics,  which  have  heen  commenced  in  different 
parts  of  the  state,  Rock  Spring  Theological  School  is  a  respectable 
Baptist  endowment  in  the  Turkey  Hills  Settlement,  17  miles  cast  of  St. 
Louis,  and  on  the  great  road  from  tliat  place  to  Vincennes.  It  is  inten- 
ded to  contain  a  high  school,  an  academy  and  theological  department. 
'  The  expenses  of  a  student  are  not  over  fifty  dollars  a  year.  It  has  fifly 
students. 

Ulinois  College,  situated  at  Jacksonville,  was  founded  in  1620,  and 
has  a  fund  of  thirteen  thousand  dollars.  It  has  from  twenty  to  thirty 
students. 

The  soil  in  this  state,  as  we  have  remarked  of  Missouri,  in  general  is 
favorable  to  roads.  The  low  and  clayey  prairies  arc  exceptions.  But 
there  are  vast  extents  of  country  where  nature  has  furnished  as  good 
nnds  as  could  be  desired.  Some  of  the  ferries  are  difficult  to  cross  in 
rainy  periods,  from  the  muddincss  of  the  approaches  to  them.  There 
are  considerable  portions  of  the  country  where  the  roads  are  very  deep 
and  heavy  in  the  winter.  The  rivers  furnish  most  of  the  communica- 
^oas  for  transport.  In  no  part  of  the  United  States  would  it  be  easier 
to  make  canals  for  the  rest.  One  between  the  Chicago  and  Dcs  Plaines, 
as  we  have  seen  has  been  contemplated.  The  general  government  has 
appropriated  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  to  aid  the  project.  At 
tibis  time,  when  canals  are  so  generally  in  coiit6mplation,  other  routes  for 
canals  have  been  surveyed.  The  same  provisions  for  schools  have  been 
made  here,  as  in  the  other  western  states.  In  addition  to  a  thirty -sixth 
of  the  whole  ef  the  public  lands,  three  per  cent,  on  all  the  sales  of  pub- 
lic land  are  added  to  the  school  fund.  It  is  contemplated  to  establish  an 
university.  One-sixth  part  of  the  school  funds,  and  two  entire  town- 
diips  have  been  appropriated  for  this  purpose.  There  is,  in  many  pla- 
ces, a  great  need  of  primary  schods;  though  the  people  display  a  grow- 
ing sense  of  the  vital  importance  of  education  to  th^  well  being  of  the 
state.  In  the  more  populous  and  opulent  villages,  sdiools  are  on  the  same 
footing,  as  in  the  other  places  similarly  situated,  in  the  United  States. 

Constitution  and  Laws,  The  constitution  of  this  state  was  adopted  in 
1818.  The  representatives  and  senators  are  chosen  biennially;  die 
governor  and  lieutenant  governor  for  four  years.  The  judiciary  is  vested 
in  a  supreme  court,  and  such  other  subordinate  courts  as  the  legislature 
may  see  fit  to  establish.  The  supreme  coOrt  consists  of  a  chief  justice 
and  three  associate  justices  who  hold  their  offices  for  a  given  time.  All 
firee  white  males  who  have  resided  six  months  within  the  state,  are  qual- 
ified to  vote,  and  they  give  their  votes  at  elections  viva  voce. 
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Hitiory.    The  early  history  of  this  country  has  necessaiily  been  anti- 
cipated in  the  general  history  of  Louisiana.     Here  were  the  first  French 
establishments  which  were  made  inthe  valley  of  the  Mississippi.     Some 
of  the  French  villages  date  back  considerably  beyond  an  hundred  years. 
This  colony  was  known  for  a  long  period  in  the  French  history  by  the 
name  of  the  Illinois.     They  often  furnished  aid  from  this  colony  to  Liouifr- 
iana  in  her  wars  with  the  Spanish  and  Indians.     There  was  a  tioie 
when  the  Illinois  colony  furnished,  chiefly  from  the  country  about  Kaa- 
kaskia,  groat  quantities  of  flour  and  provisions  to  the  colony  of  Louisiana. 
During  the  revolutionary  war  these  French  colonies  were  quiet  for  di*' 
greater  part  of  the  time.     We  have  already  related  the  fate  of  the  expft-T 
dition  from  Michilimackinack  against  St.  Louis.     In  the  subsequent 
Indian  wars,  this  region  was  the  theatre  of  many  a  gallant  action  of  our 
partisan  warriors.     We  have  already  mentioned  the  brilliant  exploit  ef- 
Ganeral  Clark,  in  capturing  a  British  General  and  detachment  at  Ywf 
cennes.     This  country  suffered  much  from  the  savages  during  the  late 
war.     Having  an  immense  extent  of  frontier,  contiguous  to  the  lakes 
and  to  savage  tribes  that  were  under  British  influence,  and  steadily  hos- 
tile to  us,  this  was  to  be  naturally  expected.     We  have  already  narratsd 
the  bloody  tragedy  that  ensued  upon  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Chicago^ 
Many  frontier  settlements  were  broken  up,  and  many  individual  muideis 
were  ccHnmitted,  by  the  Indians.     It  would  only  be  a  repetition  of  those 
horrible  narratives,  that  belong  to  every  frontier  country  similarly  situsr 
ted,  when  assailed  by  the  savages,  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  them. 
The  principal  theatre  of  the  operations  of  the  rangers  was  in  this  stats. 
Those  operations-  had  a  great  eflect  to  repress  the  incursions  of  the  sava- 
ges.    A  great  alarm  excited  by  the  savages  near  Rock  river,  has  recent? 
ly  been  dispelled  by  marching  a  considerable  body  of  troops  there. 

A  considerable  number  of  Sacs  and  Foxes  still  inhabit  the  banks  of 
Rock  river,  or  its  waters.  The  Kaskaskia,  Cahokias,  Peonas,  Pianka- 
shaws,  Mascontins,  Dela wares,  and  Shawnese,  are  chiefly  extinct  tribes, 
or  have  emigrated  from  this  region.  Chippeways  and  Pottawattomies. 
are  still  seen  in  the  limits  of  this  state,  as  occasional  hunters  or  vagrants 
among  the  people.  But  by  difierent  treaties  the  Indians  have  ceded 
the  greater  part  of  their  territorial  claims  to  lands.  The  country  has  ex- 
perienced, untU  recently,  almost  entire  freedom  from  their  depredaticms 
since  the  war;  and  has  rapidly  advanced  in  peculation  and  improvement 
For  a  series  of  years,  in  every  autumn,  long  lines  of  t^ams  might  be  seen 
moving  towards  Sangamon  or  Mauvaise  terre,  the  grand  points  of  attrao- 
tion  to  immigrants.  Nearly  the  same  order  of  events  occurred  here,  as 
in  Missouri,  in  relation  to  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  people^ 
afler  the  war.    The  same  expedients  of  ^'relief  laws^'^  and  loan  office 
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banking  [>aper  were  adopted,  with  precisely  the  same  resuhs.  The  his^ 
tory  of  events  in  Missouri  will  answer  for  that  of  Illinois,  with  very  little 
variation.  Illinois  has  adopted  a  constitution,  which  does  not  admit  in- 
voluntary servitude,  or  the  tenure  by  which  masters  hold  slaves.  Some 
unsuccessful  efforts  were  made  by  the  immigrants  from  the  slave  holding 
states,  to  have  their  constitution  amended,  to  admit  of  slavery.  The 
question  was  casually  agitated  in  the  papers,  and  a  convention  for  the 
purpose  was  proposed.  But  the  moderation  and  good  sense  of  the  people 
allowed  this  irritating  investigation  to  sleep  undisturbed.  This  great 
state,  with  unoccupied  and  fertile  soil,  to  support  millicMis  of  agricultural 
people  in  affluence,  must  ultimately  become  populous  and  powerful. 

Cttrionties.  Rock  Fort  is  a  projection  from  the  lefl  bank  of  the  river 
lUinois.  Its  base  is  washed  on  three  sides  by  the  Dlinds,  which  here 
flows  rapidly  over  a  rocky  bed.  Broken  masses  of  rock  are  seen  above 
the  sur&ce  of  the  water.  The  judgment  of  the  beholder  would  give  the 
height  of  this  cliff  at  250  feet.  The  actual  measurement  might,  however 
&11  short  of  this.  Its  perpendicular  sides,  arising  from  the  river,  are 
inaccessible.  It  is  connected  with  a  chain  of  hills  that  extend  up  the 
Illinois,  by  a  narrow  ledge,  the  only  ascent  to  which  is  by  a  winding  and 
precipitous  path.  This  rock  has  on  its  top  a  level  surface,  three-fourths 
of  an  acre  in  extent;  and  covered  by  a  soil  several  feet  in  depth,  which 
has  thrown  up  a  growth  of  young  trees.  These  form,  as  they  receive 
theirjpeculiar  tints  from  the  seasons,  a  verdant,  or  gorgeous,  and  parti- 
colored crown,  for  this  battlement  of  nature^s  creation.  The  advantages 
which  it  affords,  as  an  impregnable  retreat,  induced  a  band  of  Ulinois 
Indians,  who  sought  a  refugo  from  the  fury  of  the  Pottowattomies,  with 
whom  they  were  at  war,  to  intrench  themselves  here.  They  repulsed  all 
the  assaults  of  their  besiegers,  and  would  have  remained  masters  of  their 
high  tower,  but  for  the  impossibility  of  longer  obtaining  supplies  of  water. 
They  had  been  used  to  attaching  vessels  to  ropes  of  bark,  and  dropping 
them  into  the  river  from  an  overhanging  point.  Their  enemies  sta- 
tioned themselves  in  canoes  at  the  base  of  the  cliff,  and  cut  off  the 
n^>e8  as  fast  as  they  were  let  down.  The  consequence  of  this  was  a 
surrender  and  the  entire  extirpation  of  the  band.  An  intrcnchment  cor- 
responding to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  is  distinctly  visible,  and  fragments 
of  antique  pottery,  and  other  curious  remains  of  the  vanished  race,  are 
strewn  around.  From  this  elevated  point,  the  Illinois  may  be  traced  as 
it  winds  through  deep  and  solitary  forests,  or  outspread  plains,  onward  to 
the  Mississippi,  until  it  disappears  from  the  vision  in  the  distance.  In  the 
opposite  direction,  a  prairie  stretches  out  and  blends  with  the  horizon. 
At  the  foot  of  Rock  Fort,  on  the  land  side,  the  eye  reposes  on  a  verdant 
carpet,  enamelled  with  flowers  of  surpassing  beauty.    To  relieve  the 
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unifarmity  from  which  even  this  beautiful  view  would  Buffer^  the  finrest 
bouudaiy  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  prairie  presents  a  gracefully  curved 
line,  and  offers,  from  the  noble  size  of  the  trees,  and  the  thickness  and 
depth  of  verdure  of  their  foliage,  that  'boundless  contiguity  of  shade/ 
sought  after  by  the  poet 

The  Cave  in  Rock,^  or  'House  of  Nature,^  below  Shawneetown,  ii 
punted  out  to  passengers  on  the  Ohio,  as  a  great  curiosity;  and  its  firoot 
is  mariced  with  the  names  <^  its  visitors.  Above  and  below  it  are  hig^ 
perpendicular  lime  stone  Uufls,  sannounted  witib  cedars,  above  which  axe 
sailing  in  the  blue,  eagles,  birds  of  prey,  or  aquatic  fowls.  The  entrance 
to  the  cave  is  just  above  high  water  mark.  It  has  an  arched  roof  of  25 
or  30  feet  hi^,  and  extends  back  120  feet.  It  has  occasionally  afilnrded  a 
temporary  winter  asylum  to  families,  descending  the  river.  The  iwwnflqaA 
prairies,  and  the  numberloAs  sink  holes  <^  this  state  are  curiositieSf  no 
way  different^  fiom  the  same  spectacles  in  Missouri. 
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Medial  length,  400  miles;  medial  breadth,  120.  Between  35^  and 
86^  36'  N.  latitude,  and  4P  30"  and  10^  W.  longitude.  Bounded  east 
by  North  Carolina;  south  by  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi;  west 
by  the  river  Mississippi.  It  was  originally  included  in  the  state  of  North 
Carolina,  from  which  it  was  separated,  and  admitted  into  the  Union,  in 
1796. 
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Counties, 

County  Towns.    Distances 

fromNas 

Anderson, 

Clinton, 

105 

Bedford, 

ShelbyviUe, 

52 

Bledsoe, 

Pikeville, 

109 

Blount, 

Marysville, 

197 

Campbell, 

Jacksboro^ 

143 

Carroll, 

Huntingdon, 

109 

Carter, 

Elizabethton, 

116 

Claiborne, 

Tazewell, 

243 

Cook, 

Newport, 

241 

Davidson, 

Nashville, 

Dickson, 

■ 

Charlottoville, 

40 

Dyer, 

Dyersburgh, 

168 

Fayette, 

Somerville, 

184 

Fentress, 

Jamestown, 

131 

Franklin, 

Winchester, 

82 

Gibson, 

Trenton, 

139 

GUes, 

Pulaski, 

77 

Grainger, 

Rutledge, 

232 

Greene, 

Greenville, 

273 

Haidiman, 

Bolivar, 

158 

miles. 
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Hamilton, 

• 

Hamilton,  C.  H. 

148 

Hardin, 

Savannah, 

112 

HawkinB, 

Rogersville, 

264 

Haywood, 

Brownsville, 

175 

Henderson, 

Lexington, 

130 

Henry, 

Paris, 

108 

Hickman, 

VemcMi, 

M 

Humphreys, 

Reynoldsburgh, 

78 

Jackson, 

Gainesboro^ 

79 

Jefferson, 

Dundridge, 

2t9 

Knox, 

Knoxville, 

199 

Lawrence, 

Lawrenceburgh, 

75 

Lincoln, 

Fayctteville, 

73 

McMinn, 

Athens, 

153 

McNairy, 

Purdy, 

128 

Madison, 

Jackson, 

147 

Marion, 

Jasper, 

114 

Maury, 

Columbia, 

42 

Monroe, 

Madisonville, 

168 

Montgomery, 

Clarkflville, 

46 

Morgan, 

Morgan  C.  H. 

161 

Overton, 

Monroe, 

109 

Obion, 

Troy, 

161 

Perry, 

Shannonville, 

114 

Rhea, 

Washington, 

1^ 

Roane, 

Kingston, 

159 

Robertson, 

Springfield, 

25 

Rutherford, 

Murfreesboro', 

SS 

Sevier, 

Sevier  C.  H. 

225 

Shelby, 

Memphis, 

224 

Smith, 

Carthage, 

52 

Stewart, 

Dover,                  / 

81 

Sullivan, 

Blountsville, 

306 

Sumner, 

Gallatin, 

25 

Tipton, 

Covington, 

197 

Warren, 

McMinnville, 

74 

Washington, 

Jonesboro', 

298 

Wayne, 

Waynesboro', 

92 

Weakly, 

Dresden, 

132 

White, 

Sparta, 

92 

Williamson, 

Franklin, 

18 

Wilson, 

Lebanon, 

81 
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NashviUe  is  714  miles  from  Washington;  594  from  New  Orleans; 
207  from  Cincinnati;  288  from  Indianapolis;  and  993  firom  New  York. 

The  census  of  1830  gives  the  population  of  this  state  as  follows: 
Whites,  537,930.    Slaves,  142,379.     Total,  684,822. 

Face  of  the  Country.    In  this  req>ect  this  state  is  more  diversified 
than  any  other  in  the  western  country.    The  Gumherland  mountains 
range  tfivough  it  in  an  ohlique  direction,  dividing  it  into  two  distinct  sec- 
tions, called  East  and  West  Tennessee.    In  East  Tennessee  the  Alie- 
g^mnies  hranch  out  into  a  great  number  of  ridges.     Among  these  the 
roost  lofty  are  Cumberland,  and  Laurel  ridge.     Stone,  Yellow,  Iron,  Bald, 
and  Unaka,  are  different  peaks  of  a  continued  chain.    Welling^s  and 
Copper  ridge,  and  Clinch,  PowelPs,  and  Bay^s  mountains  are  at  the 
n<»th-east  of  the  state.    It  is  singular  that  all  these  mountains  have  a 
dip  towards  the  west,  apparently  surpassing  that  of  their  eastern  declivity. 
Mountains  and  hills  occupy  a  very  great  prq)ortion  of  the  state.    There 
can  be  nothing  grand  and  imposing  in  scenery ;  nothing  striking  and 
picturesque  in  cascades  and  precipitous  declivities  of  mountains,  covered 
with  wood;  nothing  romantic  and  delightful  in  deep  and  sheltered  valleys, 
through  which  wind  clear  streams,  which  is  not  found  in  this  state.    Even 
the  summits  of  some  of  the  mountains  exhibit  plateaus  of  considerable 
extent,  which  admit  of  good  roads,  and  are  cultivated  and  inhabited. 
The  mountains  and  hills  subside  as  they  approach  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi.   On  the  valleys  of  the  small  creeks  and  streams  are  many  pleasant 
plantattons,  in  situations  beautiful,  and  yet  so  lonely  that  they  seem  lost 
amcmg  the  mountains.    These  valleys  are  rich,  beyond  any  of  the  same 
description  elsewhere  in  the  western  country.    The  alluvions  of  the 
great  streams  of  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  differ  little  from  those  of 
the  other  great  streams  of  the  west.    As  great  a  proportion  of  the  cuki- 
Table  laad  in  Tennessee  is  first  rate,  as  in  any  other  of  the  western  states. 
The  soil  in  East  Tennessee  has  unoonmion  prc^rtions  of  dissolved  lime, 
and  nitrate  of  Itme  mixed  with  it,  which  give  it  a  great  share  of  fertility. 
The  descending  strata  in  West  Tennessee  appear  to  be  arranged  in  the 
following  order:  first,  loamy  soil,  or  mixture  of  clay  and  sand;  next, 
yellow  day;  thirdly,  a  mixture  of  red  sand  and  red  clay;  and  lastly,  a 
sand,  as  n^te  as  is  seen  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.    In  the  southern 
parts  of  the  state  are  immense  banks  of  oyster  shells,  of  a  size,  that  in 
some  instances,  the  half  of  a  single  shell  weighs  two  pounds.    They  are 
found  on  high  table  grounds,  far  from  the  Mississippi,  or  any  water 
course,  and  at  a  still  greater  distance  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Earths,  Fossils,  and  Salts.  Beautiful  white,  grey,  and  red  marbles 
are  found  in  this  state.  Inexhaustible  quarries  of  gypsum,  of  the  finest 
quality,,abound  in  East  Tennessee,  in  positions  favorable  to  be  traniqwited 
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by  the  boatable  waters  of  the  Holston.  Burr  mill  stones  are  quarried 
from  some  <^  the  Cumberland  mountains.  Beautiful  specimens  of  rock 
crystals  are  sometimes  discovered.  One  or  two  mines  of  lead  have 
been  worked;  and  iron  ore  is  no  where  more  abundant.  Salt  springs 
abound  in  the  country;  though  few  <^  them  are  of  a  strength  to  justify 
their  being  worked.  Nitrous  earth  is  very  abundant;  and  any  quantity, 
requir^  in  the  arts,  might  be  made  from  the  earth  of  the  saUpetre  cavesj 
which  abound  in  this  state. 

These  caves  are  among  the  most  astonishing  curiosities.  One  of  them 
was  descended  four  hundred  feet  below  the  surface;  and  on  the  smooth 
lime  stone  at  the  bottom  was  found  a  stream  of  pure  water,  sufficient  to 
turn  a  mill.  A  cave,  on  an  elvated  peak  of  Cumberland  mountain,  has 
a  perpendicular  descent,  the  bottom  of  which  has  not  yet  been  sounded. 
Caves,  in  comparison  with  which  the  one  so  celebrated  at  Antiparos  is 
but  a  slight  excavation,  are  common  in  this  region  of  subterranean  won- 
ders. The  circumstance  of  their  frequency  prevents  their  being  explored. 
Were  they  fewer  in  number,  we  might  amuse  our  readers  with  accurate 
descriptions  of  the  noblest  caves  in  the  world.  As  it  is,  little  more  of 
them  is  known,  than  that  they  abound  with  nitrous  earth ;  that  they  spring 
up  with  vaulted  roofs,  or  run  along,  for  miles,  in  regular  oblong  excava- 
tions. A  cave,  which  may  be  descended  some  hundred  feet,  and  traced 
a  Dule  in  length,  is  scarcely  pointed  out  to  the  traveller,  as  an  object  worthy 
of  particular  notice.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  subterranean  won- 
ders has  been  traced  ten  miles. 

CUmaie  and  Productions.  The  climate  of  this  medial  region,  between 
the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  the  country,  is  delightful. 
Tennessee  has  a  much  milder  temperature  than  Kentucky.  In  West 
Tennessee  great  quantities  of  cotton  arc  raised;  and  the  growing  of  that 
article  is  the  staple  of  agriculture.  Snowsj  however,  of  some  depth,  are 
frequent  in  the  winter.  But  the  summers,  especially  in  the  more  eleva^ 
ted  regions,  are  mild;  and  have  not  the  sustained  ardors  of  the  same 
season  in  Florida  and  Louisiana.  Apples,  pears,  and  plums,  which  are 
properly  northern  fruits,  are  raised  in  great  perfection.  The  season  of 
planting  for  maize,  in  the  central  parts  of  the  state,  is  early  in  April.  In 
elevated  and  favorable  positions,  no  part  of  the  United  States  is  healthier. 
In  the  low  valleys  where  stagnant  waters  abound,  and  on  the  alluviona 
ci  the  great  rivers,  it  is  sickly. 

Almost  all  the  forest  trees  of  the  westeri;i  country  are  found  within  the 
limits  of  this  state.  The  laurel  tribes  are  not  common.  Juniper,  red 
cedar,  and  savine,  are  seen  on  the  numberless  summits  and  dechvities 
of  the  mountains.  Cotton,  indigo,  com,  whiskey,  horses,  cattle,  flour,  gun- 
powder,  saltpetre,  poultry,  bacon,  Jard,  butter,  apples,  pork,  coarse  linen, 
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tobacco,  and  various  other  articles,  constitute  the  loading  of  boats,  that 
come  down  the  Cumberland  and  the  Tennessee ;  and  these  articles  are 
produced  in  great  abundance.     Cotton,  of  a  certain  quality,  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Tennessee  cotton,  in  all  places  where  American  commerce 
has  reached.     In  sheltered  situations,  figs  might  be  raised  in  perfection. 
The  present  outlets  of  the  commerce  of  the  state  are  the  Cumberland  and 
Tennessee  rivers.      The  southern  divisions  of  this  state  are  so  much 
nearer  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  by  the  Alabama,  that  there  can  bono  doubt 
that  the  enlightened  and  enterprising  people  will,  before  long,  make 
canals,  which  shall  connect  the  waters  of  the  Tennessee  with  those  of  the 
Alabama  and  Mobile ;  and  thus  shorten  the  very   circuitous  present 
communications  of  this  state  with  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to  one-third  of  their 
present  distance. 

Rivers.  We  have  already  described  the  Tennessee,  and  its  principal 
branches,  under  the  head  of  Alabama.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  repeat, 
that  it  rises  in  the  Alleghany  mountains,  traverses  East  Tennessee,  and 
almost  the  whole  northern  limit  of  Alabama,  enters  Tennessee,  and 
crosses  nearly  the  whole  width  of  it  into  Kentucky,  and  thence  empties 
into  the  Ohio.  Its  whole  course,  from  its  fountains  to  that  river,  is  longer 
than  that  of  the  Ohio  from  Pittsburgh  to  its  mouth,  being  by  its  meanders, 
nearly  one  thousand  two  hundred  miles.  It  is  by  far  the  largest  tributary 
of  the  Ohio  ;  and  it  is  a  question,  if  it  do  not  furnish  as  much  water  as  the 
main  river.  It  is  susceptible  of  boat  navigation  for  at  least  a  thousand 
miles.  It  enters  the  Ohio  thirteen  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Cumber- 
land, and  fifly-seven  above  that  of  the  Ohio.  Its  head  branches  in  East 
Tennessee  are  Holston,  Nolachucky,  French  Broad,  Tellico,  Richland, 
Chnch,  Big  Emery,  and  Hiwassee  rivers.  In  its  whole  progress,  it  is 
continually  receiving  rivers  that  have  longer  or  shorter  courses  among 
the  mountains.  Tiic  principal  of  these  are  PowelPs,  Sequalchee,  Elk, 
and  Duck  rivers. 

The  Cumberland  rises  in  the  Cumberland  mountains,  in  the  south-cast 
part  of  Kentucky,  through  which  it  has  a  course  of  nearly  two  hundred 
miles.  It  has  a  curcuit  in  Tennessee  of  two  hundred  an^  ^y  miles ;  and 
joins  the  Ohio  in  the  state  of  Kentucky.  Its  principal  branches  in  this 
state,  are  Obed's  river,  Carey's  Fork,  Stone's,  Harpeth,  and  Red  rivers. 
Most  of  the  tributaries  of  this  and  Tennessee  rivers  rise  in  the  mountains, 
and  are  too  shallow  for  boat  navigation,  except  in  the  time  of  floods. 
Occasional  floods  occur  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  in  which  flat  boats  can 
be  floated  down  to  the  main  river,  to  await  the  stage  of  water,  when  that, 
also,  shall  be  navigable  to  New  Orleans.  Obion,  Forked  Deer,  Big 
Hatchee,  and  Wolf  rivers,  enter  the  Mississippi  on  the  western  boundary 
of  the  state.  These  rivers  form  important  beatable  communications  from 
the  interior  of  that  large  and  fine  district  of  country,  <the  Jackson  purchase,^ 
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with  the  Mississippi.  It  would  form  but  a  barren  catalogue  of  barbarous 
words,  to  give  the  names  of  all  the  rivers,  large  and  small,  that  water  this 
state.  No  part  of  the  western  country  is  better  watered.  It  is  a  country 
of  hills  and  mountains,  and  mountain  streams,  and  beautiful  valleys. 

The  Jackson  purchase,  in  the  west  part  of  Tennessee,  has  not  been 
settled  more  than  thirteen  years  ;  but  its  fertility  and  prosperity  are 
indicated  by  the  fact,  that  there  are  already  fiteen  or  sixteen  counties  in  it. 

Agriculture^  Produce^  and  Manufactures.  Cotton  is  the  staple  article 
of  growth.  But  the  soil  and  climate  rear  all  the  products  of  Kentucky  in 
abundance ;  and  as  neither  in  the  staple  of  the  cotton,  or  its  amount,  can 
they  compete  with  the  more  southern  states,  and  taking  into  view  the 
great  depression  of  the  price  of  that  article,  it  is  hoped  that  the  hardy 
and  intelligent  farmers  of  this  great  state  will  turn  their  attention  to  some 
other  articles  of  cultivation,  particularly  the  silk  mulberry,  the  vine,  and 
the  raising  of  bees,'  for  which  the  soil  and  climate  seem  to  be  admirably 
fitted.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  spelts,  oats,  Indian  com,  all  the  fruits  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  exception  of  oranges,  grow  luxuriantly  here.  In 
East  Tennessee,  considerable  attention  is  paid  to  raising  cattle  and  horses, 
which  are  driven  over  the  mountains  to  the  Atlantic  country  for  sale.  In 
1820,  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  agriculture  was  109,919;  and 
in  manufactures  7,860.  The  amount  of  articles  manufactured  was 
estimated  at  between  four  and  five  millions  of  dollars.  The  principal 
articles  were  iron,  hemp,  cotton,  and  cordage.  The  exports  have  hitherto 
been  through  New  Orleans.  Some  of  the  articles  are  sent  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  Ohio,  and  recently  some  have  been  wagoned  across  the 
ridges  to  the  waters  of  the  Alabama,  and  have  found  their  way  to  the 
gulf  by  Mobile.  Over  a  thousand  persons  are  employed  in  conducting  the 
commerce  of  the  state. 

Chief  Towns,  Murfreesborough  was  until  recently  the  political 
metropolis  of  the  state.  It  is  situated  on  StcMie's  river,  thirty-two  miles 
south-east  from  Nashville ;  and  contains  about  fourteen  hundred  inhab- 
itants. It  is  central  to  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  state,  -and  is  surroun- 
ded by  a  delightful  and  thriving  country. 

Nashville  is  the  present  capital  of  the  state,  and  the  largest  town  in  it. 
It  is  very  pleasantly  situated  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Cumberland, 
adjacent  to  fine  bluffs.  Steam  boats  can  ordinarily  ascend  to  this  place, 
as  long  as  they  can  descend  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberiand  to  that 
of  the  Ohio.  It  is  a  place  that  will  be  oflen  visited,  as  a  resort  for  the 
people  of  the  lower  country,  during  the  sultry  months.  Scarcely  any 
town  in  the  western  country  has  advanced  with  more  rapid  strides. 

The  legislature  has  recindcd  a  law  forbidding  the  introduction  of  any 
branch  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  into  this  state.     A  branch  of  thai 
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bank  has  been  fixed  here,  and  has  greatly  favored  the  growth  of  the  town. 
A  splendid  hotel,  which  had  been  burnt,  has  been  rebuilt  in  more  than 
its  former  beauty.  The  town  is  adorned  with  one  of  the  largest  and 
handsomest  market  houses  in  the  western  country.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
University  of  Nashville,  which,  in  regard  to  its  professorships,  library, 
chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus,  the  estimation  of  its  president,  and 
the  actual  fruits  of  its  utility,  has  taken  a  high  place  among  western  insti- 
tutions of  the  kind.  It  has  a  number  of  churches,  a  lyceum,  and  many 
handsome  private  dwellings.  It  issues  four  or  five  gazettes,  which  rank 
among  the  most  respectable  in  the  west.  The  citizens  ^n  general,  evince 
an  encouraging  interest  in  the  advancement  of  science,  literature,  and 
taste.  Few  towns  impart  more  pleasant  impressions  of  general  hospitality 
and  urbanity  to  strangers.  It  contains  5,111  inhabitants.  It  is  «eveii 
hundred  and  fourteen  miles  south-west  from  Washington;  504  north-east 
firom  New  Orleans;  21>4  south-west  from  Cincinnati;  288  south  from 
Indianapolis,  and  937  south-west  from  New  York. 

Knoxville,  the  chief  town  of  East  Tennessee,  is  situated  on  Holstoo 
river,  four  miles  below  its  junction  with  French  Broad.  It  containi  about 
three  thousand  inhabitahts;  has  growing  manufactures,  a  respectable 
seminary  of  learning,  and  is  a  pleasant  and  thriving  place.  Knoxville 
College,  in  this  town,  is  one  of  the  oldest  sendharies  in  the  state.  Beside 
this  and  Nashville  University,  there  is  Greenville  College,  inooiporatedin 
1704,  with  firom  *30  to  40  students,  and  the  theolqgical  institotton  at 
Marysville  in  East  Tennessee.  It  haJB  a  library  of  5,500  vdumes;  is 
under  Presbyterian  supervision,  containing  in  the  theological  and 
academical  departments,  fifty-five  students. 

The  fi>llowing  are  considerable  villages,  containing  firom  five  hundred 
to  one  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants.  BlountsviUe,  Roger8ville,and 
Rutledge  on  Holston  river.  Tazewell,  Grantsborough,  and  Kingstooi  on 
Clinch  river.  Jonesborough,  Greenville,  Newport,  Dandridge,  Sevierville, 
on  French  Broad  and  its  waters.  Marysville,  Washington,  Pikeville, 
Madison,  Winchester,  Fayetteville,  Pulaski,  Shelbjrville,  Columbia, 
Veinon,  and  B^ynoldsburg,  aa  the  Tennisssee  and  its  waters.  Montgom- 
ery, Monroe,  Sparta,  Carthage,  Gallatin,  Lebanon,  M'Minnville,  Jefierson, 
Franklin,  Haysborough,  Charlotte,  Springfield,  Clarksville,  on  the 
Cumberland  and  its  waters.  One  of  the  most  terrible  stonns  reooided 
in  the  annals  of  our  country,  occurred  in  May  1830,  in  a  district  of  which 
Carthage  and  Shelbyville,  were  the  centre.  It  was  a  mingled  tempest 
of  wind,  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain.  Trees,houses,  and  every  thing  on 
the  surface  were  prostrated.  Five  persons  were  killed,  and  many 
wounded ;  and  property  destroyed  to  the  value  of  eighty  thousand  dollars. 
Menq>bis  occupies  the  former  site  of  Fort  Pickering.    It  stands  on  one  of 
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the  noblest  bluffs  of  the  Mississippi,  proudly  elevated  abore  that  river, 
and  its  fine  qiposite  bott(»ns.  A  beautiful  rolling  country  surrounds  it  in 
the  rear.  A  renmant  of  the  tribe  of  the  Chickasaws  reside  near  it.  The 
original  inhabitants  of  this  village  were  chiefly  of  mixed  blood.  Since  it 
has  taken  such  an  imposing  name  it  has  made  considerable  progress;  and 
from  its  intermediate  position  between  the  upper  and  lower  country,  and 
from  its  being  the  point  of  general  traverse  from  Tennessee  to  the  vast 
regions  on  the  Arkansas,  Washita,  and  Red  river,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  will  ultimately  become  a  considerable  place.  It  is  one  of  the  pla* 
ces  on  the  Mississippi,  which  passing  steam  boats  generally  honor  with 
the  dischaige  of  their  cannon,  as  they  ascend  the  river  by  it.  At  no  great 
distance  back  of  this  town,  is  Nashoba,  the  seat  of  the  grand  experiment  of 
Miss  Frances  Wright,  in  her  attempts  to  educate  and  emancipate  slaves. 

Natural  Curiosiiies.  This  would  easily  swell  to  a  copious  article. 
We  have  already  touched  on  the  singular  configuration  of  the  lime  stone 
substrata  of  this  country,  from  which  it  results,  that  there  are  numberless 
extensive  cavities  in  the  earth.  Some  have  supposed  that  these  hoUowa 
are  extended  under  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  state*  Springs, 
and  even  considerable  streams  of  water  flow  in  them,  and  have  subterranr 
eous  courses.  Caves  have  been  explored  at  great  depths  for  an'extent  of 
ten  miles.  They  abound  in  singular  chambers,  prodigious  vaulted  apart- 
ments, and  many  of  them,  when  faintly  illumined  with  the  torches  of  the 
visitants,  have  a  gloomy  grandeur,  which  no  description  could  reach. 
The  bones  of  animals,  and  in  some  instances,  human  skelct<»is  have  been 
found  in  them.  The  earth  of  these  caves  b  impregnated  strongly  with 
nitrate  of  lime,  from  which  any  quantity  of  gun  powder  might  be  made. 

On  somo  spurs  of  the  Cumberland  mountains,  called  the  Enchanted 
mountains,  are  marked  in  the  solid  limestone,  footsteps  of  men,  horseSi 
and  other  animals,  as  fresh  as  though  recently  made,  and  as  distinct  as 
though  impressed  upon  clay  mortar.  The  tracts  oflen  indicate  that  the 
feet  which  made  them  had  slidden,  as  would  be  the  case  in  descending 
declivities  in  sofl  clay.  They  are  precisely  of  the  same  class  with  the 
impress  of  two  human  feet  found  in  a  block  of  solid  limestone,  quarried  at 
St.  Louis  on  the  margin  of  the  Mississippi.  The  manner  in  which  they 
were  produced  is  entirely  inexplicable. 

Tennessee  is  abundant  in  petrifactions  and  organic  remains.  Near  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  state  are  three  trees  entirely  petrified.  One  is 
a  cypress,  four  feet  in  diameter.  The  other  is  a  sycamore,  and  the  third 
is  a  hickory-.  They  were  brought  to  liglit  by  the  falling  in  of  the  south 
bank  of  the  Tennessee.  A  nest  of  eggs  of  the  wild  turkey  were  dug  up 
in  a  state  of  petrifaction.  Prodigious  claws,  teeth,  and  other  bones  of 
animals  .are  found  near  the  salines.    A  tooth  was  recently  in  the  possea- 
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Bkm  of  Jeromiah  Brown,  Esqr.  which  Judge  Haywood  afSrms,  measured  a 
number  of  feet  in  length,  and  at  the  insertion  of  the  jaw  was  eight  inches 
broad.  At  a  sulpher  spring  twelve  miles  from  Reynoldsburgh,  was  found 
a  tusk  of  such  enormous  dimensions,  as  that  it  was  supposed  to  wci^ 
fiom  one  to  two  hundred  pounds.  It  is  shining,  yellow,  and  perfectly  retains 
the  original  ecmformation.  Near  it  were  found  other  bones,  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  same  huge  animal.  It  is  calculated,  from  the  appearance 
and  size  of  the  bones,  that  the  animal,  when  living,  must  have  been  twen* 
ty  feet  high.  Logs  and  coal,  both  pit  and  charcoal,  are  often  dug  up  in 
this  state,  at  depths  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  feet  below  the  surface.  Jugs^ 
vases,  and  idols  of  moulded  clay,  have  been  found  in  so  many  places,  as 
hardly  to  be  deemed  curiosities.  Walls  effaced  stone,  and  even  walled 
wells  have  been  found  in  so  many  places,  and  under  such  circuHistanceSy 
and  at  such  depths,  as  to  preclude  the  idea  of  their  having  been  made  by 
the  whites  of  the  present  day,  or  the  pfist  generation.  In  this  state,  as 
well  as  in  Missouri,  burying  grounds  have  been  found,  where  the  skeletons 
seem  all  to  have  been  pigmies. .  The  graves  in  which  the  bodies  wen 
dqKieited,  are  seldom  more  than  two  feet,  or  two  feet  and  a  half  in  lengA. 
To  obviate  the  objection,  that  these  are  all  bodies  oi  children,  it  is  affir- 
med that  these  skulls  are  found  to  possess  thejienies  sapienikBj  and  must 
have  belonged  to  persons  of  mature  age. 

There  are  many  beautiful  cascades  in  Tennessee.  One  of  the  most 
striking  is  that  known  by  the  name  of  the  ^falUng  vmUct,^  Tlie  cascade 
is  eight  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Caney  Fork,  and  neariy  fifty 
from  Carthage.  For  sorao  distance  above,  the  river  is  a  continual  cataract, 
having  fallen,  in  a  little  distance,  150  feet.  The  ^fall,^  or  perpendicular 
leap,  is  two  hundred  feet,  or  as  some  measure  it,  one  hundred  and  fifly  feet. 
The  width  of  the  sheet  is  eighty  feet,  and  the  noise  is  deafening.  Taylor's 
creek  fall  is  somewhat  greater  thnn  this.  It  is  differently  estimated  from 
two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fill  v.  The  descent  to  the  foot  of  the  rock 
is  difficult  and  dangerous;  but  the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle  richly  com- 
pensates the  hazard,  llie  spectator  finds  himself  almost  shut  out  from 
the  view  of  the  sky,  by  on  overhanging  cliff,  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred  feet  high.  The  stream  before  him,  falling  from  the  last  rock  in  sheets 
of  foam,  almost  deafens  him  with  the  noise.  A  considerable  breeze  is 
created  by  the  fall,  and  the  mist  is  driven  from  the  falling  spray  like  rain. 
Twenty  yards  below  this,  on  the  south  side,  is  the  most  beautiful  cascade 
of  which  the  imagination  can  cc^riceive.  A  creek  six  or  eight  feet  wide, 
fidls  from  the  summit  of  an  overhanging  rock,  a  distance  of  at  least 
800  feet.  The  water,  in  its  descent,  is  divided  into  a  thousand  little 
streams,  which  are  often  driven  by  the  wind,  in  showers  of  rain,  for 
a  number  of  yards  distance. 
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Much  discussion  has  ensued,  and  much  useless  learning  been  thrown 
away,  touching  some  silver  and  copper  coins,  found  some  years  since,  at  a 
little  distance  below  the  surface,  near  Fayetteville,  in  this  state.  One  o( 
the  silver  coins  purports  to  be  of  Antonius  and  the  other  of  Commodua 
The  earth  under  which  the  copper  coins  were  found,  was  covered  with 
trees,  which  conld  not  be  less  than  four  hundred  years  old.  There  can  bt 
no  doubt  that  such  coins  were  found;  and  there  seems  some  difficulty  ia 
supposing  them  to  have  been  deposited,  merely  to  play  upon  the  credulity 
of  some  virtuoso.  But,  as  such  deceptions  have  been  known  to  be 
practised,  in  some  instances,  we  offer  it  as  a  possible  solution. 

The  paintings  that  are  found  on  some  high,  and  apparently  inaccessiUo 
rocks,  in  this  state,  have  been  mentioned  as  curiosities,  ever  since  it  haa 
been  visited  by  white  men.  The  figures  are  of  the  sun,  moon,  animaby 
and  serpents ;  and  are  out  of  question  the  work  of  former  races  of  meo. 
The  colors  are  presented  as  fresh  as  though  recently  done,  and  the  delin- 
eations in  some  instances  are  vivid  and  ingenious. 

A  curious  appearance,  so  common  to  the  people  of  the  country,  as  no 
longer  to  strike  them  with  wonder,  is  the  immensely  deep  cliannels,  in 
which  many  of  the  streams  of  this  country  run.  Descending  many  of 
them,  that  are  large  enough  to  be  beatable,  the  astonished  voyager  looks 
up,  and  sees  himself  borne  along  a  river  running  at  the  base  of  perpen- 
dicular lime  stone  walls,  sometimes  three  or  four  hundred  feet  high.  The 
view  is  still  more  grand  and  surprising,  when  the  spectator  looks  down 
from  above,  and  sees  the  dark  waters  rolling  at  such  prodigious  depths 
below  him,  in  a  regular  excavation,  tliat  seems  to  have  been  hewn  from 
the|solid  lime  stone,  on  purpose  to  rcceivx)  the  river. 

Constitution.  This  has  no  essential  difference  of  feature  from  that  of 
the  other  wcstem^tates.  In  the  legislature  the  number  of  representatives 
bears  a  given  proportion  to  the  number  of  taxable  inhabitants,  and  the 
number  of  senators  must  never  be  more  than  one-half,  or  less  than  one-third 
of  the  number  of  representatives.  To  be  eligible,  as  members  of  either 
house,  the  person  must  have  resided  three  years  in  the  state,  and  one  in 
the  county ;  and  be  possessed  of  two  hundred  acres  of  land.  The  governor 
is  elected  for  two  years,  and  is  eligible  six  years  out  of  eight.  He  must  be 
twenty-five  years  of  age ;  must  have  resided  in  the  state  four  years,  and 
must  possess  five  hundred  acres  of  land,  to  be  eligible  to  that  office.  The 
judiciary  is  divided  into  courts  of  law  and  equity.  The  legislature  appoints 
the  judges,  to  hold  their  office  during  good  behaviour.  All  free  men,  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  who  have  resided  in  the  county  six  months  prece- 
ding the  election,  possess  the  elective  franchise. 

Schools.  There  are  four  institutions  in  the  state,  which  bear  the  name 
of  colleges;  one  at  Nashville,  one  at  Knoxville,  one  at  Marysville,  and 
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Eremer  Oollege,  smce  changed  to  the  name  of  Jefferson.  The  Cumber- 
land Presbyterians  are  making  great  efforts  to  rear  a  theological  institu- 
tioBLf  in  which  to  train  young  men  for  their  worship.  The  college  at 
Nashville  has  ahready  yielded  most  efficient  aid  to  the  literature  of  the 
state.  Academies  and  common  schools  are  increasing,  and  tlie  people 
0eem  to  be  awakening  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  education  to  the 
preservation  of  our  republican  institutions. 

BUtory.  Tennessee  asserts  claims,  aJmig  with  Kentucky,  to  be  the 
oommon  mother  of  the  western  states.  She  fills  a  large  and  conspicuous 
place  in  the  early  annals  of  the  west.  No  state  suffered  more  terribly  in 
its  commencement,  firom  the  savages.  None  evinced  a  deeper  stake  in 
the  early  altercations  with  Spain,  touching  the  right  of  navigating  the 
Mississippi.  Her  fierce  disputes  with  the  mother  state.  North  Carolina, 
and  the  intestine  broils,  which  gave  origin  to  the  short  lived  repubUc  of 
Erankland,  while  she  made  arrangements  to  become  an  independent 
Btate,  have  already  been  recorded.  She  has  already  sent  abroad  thousands 
of  her  sons,  to  people  the  states  (^  Missouri,  Illinois,  Mississippi,  Louis- 
iana and  Florida,  Arkansas,  and  even  Texas  in  the  Mexican  country- 
Tetthe  census  of  1830  has  presented  her  in  the  commanding  attitude  of 
numbering  nearly  seven  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  being  the  second 
most  populous  of  the  western  states.  This  result  creates  the  more  sur- 
prise, in  as  much  as  every  one  ccmversant  with  the  states  and  teiritories 
beyond,  knows  how  largely  emigrants  from  this  state  have  contributed  to 
their  settlement;  and  as  this  is  the  only  one  of  the  slave  states  which  has 
shown  an  increase  commensurate  with  the  free  states. 

Tbe  legislature  of  this  state  has  evinced  a  spirit  of  munificence  and 
enterprise,  in  regard  to  literature  and  pubUc  institutions,  highly  creditable. 
It  has  recently  apprc^riated  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  the  erection 
of  a  penitentiary,  and  one  hnndred  and  fifly  diousand  dollars  for  internal 
improvements.  It  deems,  that  by  an  easy  improvement  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Tennessee  and  Holston  rivers,  the  state  will  save  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  annually,  in  the  transport  oi  the  single  article  of  salt 

Tennessee  has  availed  herself  <^  her  influence  of  seniority  and  impor- 
tance in  the  west,  by  leaving  a  r^pectable  impress  of  her  character  on  the 
states  and  territories  beycmd  her.  No  state  shared  a  prouder  part  in  the 
late  war.  She  has  already  given  a  President  to  the  Union.  Her  march 
since  she  became  a  state,  has  been  almost  uniformly  patridtic  and  prosper- 
ous, and  she  has  already  attained  to  a  high  relative  rank  in  the  general 
confederacy. 


KENTUCKY 


Medial  length,  400  miles.  Medial  breadth,  150  miles;  contains 
forty  thousand  square  miles.  Bounded  north  by  the  river  Ohio,  which 
separates  it  from  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois;  east  by  Virginia;  south  by 
Tennessee;  and  west  by  the  Mississippi,  which  separates  it  from  Mis- 
souri. 

CIVIL  nivisioNis. 


Counties. 


QawOy  Towns.     Distances  from  Frankfort, 


Adair, 

Columbia, 

91  miles. 

Allen, 

Scottsville, 

151         ^ 

Anderson, 

Lawrenceburgh, 

12 

Barren, 

Glasgow, 

126 

Bath, 

Owingsville, 

73 

Boone, 

Burlington, 

72 

Bourbon, 

Paris, 

43 

Bracken, 

Augusta, 

73 

Brackemidge, 

Hardinsburgh, 

118 

BuUitt, 

Shepherdsville, 

74 

Butler, 

Mbrgautown, 

141 

Caldwell, 

Princeton, 

229 

• 

Callaway, 

Wadesboro', 

262 

Campbell, 

Newport, 

99 

Casey, 

Liberty, 

66 

Christian, 

Hopkinsville, 

206 

Clark, 

Winchester, 

45 

Clay, 

Manchester, 

115 

Cumberland, 

BuriLesville, 

119 

Daviess, 

Ow6n8boio% 

150 

34($ 
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Edmonson, 

BrownsviUe, 

■ 

188 

Estill, 

Irvine, 

71 

Fayette, 

Lexington, 

25 

Fleming, 

Flemingburgh, 

79 

Floyd, 

Prestonburgh, 

142 

Franklin, 

Frankfort, 

Gallatin, 

Port  William, 

57 

Garrard, 

Lancaster, 

52 

Grant, 

\l\  illiamstown. 

44 

Graves, 

MayfieU, 

284 

Grayson, 

Litchfield, 

110 

Greene, 

Greensbuigh, 

90 

Greenup, 

Greenup  C.  H. 

132 

Hancock, 

Hawsville, 

130 

Hardin, 

Elizabethtown, 

80 

Harland, 

Harlan  C.  H. 

168 

Harrison, 

Gynthiana, 

38 

Hart, 

Munfordsville, 

105 

Henderson, 

Henderson, 

180 

Henry, 

Newcastle, 

37 

Hickman, 

Clinton, 

308 

Hq>kins^ 

Madisonville, 

200 

Jefferson, 

Louisville, 

52 

^ssamine, 

Nicholasville, 

37 

Knox, 

Barboursville  C.  H. 

122 

Laurel, 

Hazel  Patch, 

102 

Lawrence, 

Louisa, 

127 

Lewis, 

Clarksburgh, 

96 

Lincoln, 

Stanford, 

51 

Livingston, 

Salem, 

245 

Logan, 

Russellville, 

171 

McCracken, 

WihningtCMi, 

289 

Madisoo, 

Richmond, 

50 

Mason, 

VVashmgton, 

63 

Mead, 

Brandenborgh, 

90 

Mercer, 

Harrodsburgh, 

30 

Monroe, 

Tompkinsville, 

144 

Montgomery, 

Mountsterling, 

60 

Morgan, 

West  Liberty, 

107 

Muhlenlnirgfa, 

Greenville  C.  H. 

177 

Nelson, 

Bardstown, 

65 

Nicholas, 

Carlisle, 

58 
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OhMS 

Oldham, 

Owen, 

Fendletoii, 

Peny, 

Pike, 

Pulaski, 

Rock  Castle, 

Russell, 

Scott, 

Shelby, 

Simpson, 

Spencer, 

Todd, 

Trigg, 

Union, 

Warren, 

Washington, 

Wayne, 

Whitely,       . 

Woodford, 


Hartford, 

Westpoit, 

Owenton, 

Falmouth, 

Penry  C.  H. 

Pikafeon, 

Somerset, 

Bilount  Yemon, 

Jamestown, 

Georgetown, 

Shelbyville, 

Franklin, 

Taylorsville, 

Eikton, 

Cadiz, 

Morganfield, 

Bowling  Green, 

Springfield, 

Monticello, 

Whitely  C.  H 


154 

44 

28 

60 

148 

165 

65 

73 

109 

17 

21 

165 

85 

186 

2*26 

205 

145 

50 

110 

130 

13 


Versailles, 

The  census  <^  1830  gives  the  population  of  this  state  as  fi>llows. 
Whites,  518,678.    Slaves,  165,350.    Total,  688,844 

From  the  eastern  limit  of  this  state,  where  it  bounds  on  Virginia,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  is  between^  and  700  miles.  In  this  whole  dis- 
tance, the  northern  limited  the  state  is  on  the  Ohio.  Thence  it  bounds 
on  the  Mississippi  between  40  and  50  miles.  Almost  the  whole  of  the 
state,  therefore,  in  its  configuration,  belongs  to  the  valley  of  the  Ohio. 
The  eastern  and  southern  front  of  the  state  touches  upon  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  whose  spurs  descend,  for  a  considerable  distance,  into  it. 
Beyond  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee,  the  Kentucky 
shore  slopes  to  the  Mississippi.  The  rivers  Tennessee,  Cumberland,  and 
Kentucky,  have  broad  and  deep  valleys.  The  valley  of  Green  river,  and 
that  in  the  central  part  of  the  state,  are  noted  for  their  extent,  beauty^ 
and  fertility.  But,  though  Kentucky  has  been  generally  estimated  to 
possess  larger  bodies  of  fertile  land  dian  any  other  western  state,  and 
although  nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  great  valley  of  which 
Lexington  is  the  centre,  yet  there  are  in  Kentucky  large  sterile  tracts, 
and  much  land  too  mountainous,  or  too  poor,  for  cultivation.  The  centre 
of  the  state  is  delightfully  rolling.  A  tract  of  country,  neariy  one 
hundred  miles  in  one  direction,  and  fifty  in  the  other,  is  found  here, 
which  for  beauty  oi  surfiu:e,  amenity  of  landscape,  the  delightftd  a^Mt 
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of  its  open  groves,  and  the  extreme  fextility  <^  its  soil)  exceeds  peifaapa 
any  other  tract  of  country  of  the  same  extent.  Under  this  great  extent, 
at  a  depth  of  from  three  to  ten  feet,  is  a  substratiun  or  floor  of  lim^tone. 
So  much  dissolved  lime  is  mixed  with  the  soil,  as  to  impart  to  it  a  warm 
and  forcing  quality,  which  imparts,  when  the  earth  is  sufficiently  moist,' 
an  inexprossiblo  freshness  and  vigoft  to  the  vegetation.  Through  this 
beautiful  country  meander  the  Little  Sandy,  Licking,  ELentucky  and 
Salt  rivers,  and  their  numerous  branches.  In  it  there  are  few  precipi- 
tous hills.  Much  of  the  soil  is  of  that  character  technically  known  by 
the  name  ^mulaUo  landJ*  The  woods  have  a  charming  aspect,  as  though 
they  were  promiscuously  arranged  for  a  pleasure  ground.  Grape  vines 
of  prodigious  size  climb  the  trees,  and  spread  their  umbrageous  leaves 
over  all  tho  other  verdure.  Black  walnut,  black  cheny,  honey  locust, 
buckeye,  pawpaw,  sugar  tree,  mulberry,  elm,  ash,  hawthorn,  cofiee  tree, 
and  the  grand  yellow  poplar,  tre^s  which  indicate  the  richest  soil,  are 
every  where  abundant.  In  the  first  periods  of  the  settlement  of  the 
country,  it  was  covered  with^  thick  cane  brake,  that  has  disappeared, 
and  has  been  replaced  by  a  beautiful  grass  sward  of  a  peculiar  cast  even 
in  the  forest.  In  the  early  periods  of  spring,  along  with  the  purple  and 
redundant  flowers  of  the  red  bud,  and  the  beautiful  white  blossoms  of  the 
dog  wood,  there  is  an  abundance  of  that  beautiful  plant,  the  May  apple, 
the  rich  verdure  of  which  has  an  indescribable  efiectupon  the  eye.  The 
trees  generally  are  not  large,  but  tall,  straight,  and  taper;  and  have  the 
aspect  of  having  been  transplanted  to  the  places  which  they  occupy. 
Innumerable  branches  wind  among*  these  copses;  and  in  the  decliv- 
ities burst  out  springs  of  pure  lime  stone  water. 

That  ])art  of  the  state  which  borders  on  Tennessee  and  Virginia,  re- 
sembles the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Alleghanies  and  Tennessee. 
Tho  landscape  painter  might  come  here,  and  find  that  nature  had  tran- 
scended any  mental  conceptions  of  the  beau  ideal  of  scenery.  The 
numerous  mountain  branches  wind  round  the  bases  of  the  small  table 
hills,  cutting  down  deep  and  almost  frightful  gullies,  and  forming  ^caves,^ 
as  tliey  are  called  by  the  people,  or  gulfs,  covered  with  the  shade  of  im- 
mensely large  poplars,  oflen  eight  feet  in  diameter.  Such  a  tree  will 
throw  into  the  air  a  column  of  an  hundred  feet  shaft.  No  words  would 
convoy  adequate  ideas  of  the  lonely  beauty  of  some  of  these  secluded 
spots. 

Between  tho  Rolling  Fork  of  Salt  river  and  Green  river,  is  a  very 
extensive  tract,  called  ^barrens.'  The  soil  is  generally  good,  though  not 
of  the  first  quality.  But  the  country,  sparsely  shaded  with  trees,  is  cov- 
ered with  grass  like  a  prairie,  and  afibrds  a  fine  range  for  cattle.  Be- 
tween Green  and  Cumberland  rivers  is  a  still  laiger  tract  of  ^baneos.^ 
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Spread  over  this  district  is  an  immense  number  of  knobs,  covered  with 
shrubby  and  post  oaks.  In  the  year  1800,  the  legislature  made  a  grant 
of  four  hundred  acres  of  this  land  to  every  man  who  chose  to  become  an 
actual  settler.  A  great  many  occupants  were  found  on  these  conditions. 
The  country  proved  to  be  uncommonly  healthy.  So  much  of  the  land 
was  incapable  of  clearing  and  cultivation  from  a  variety  of  causes,  that 
the  range  will  probably  remain  unimpaired  for  a  long  time.  Game 
abounds.  Swine  are  raised  with  the  greatest  ease.  Enough  land  is 
capable  of  cultivation  to  supply  all  the  needs  of  the  settlers.  Many 
farmers  on  this  soil  make  fine  tobacco.  These  lands  have  come  into 
reputation;  and  they  who  received  their  farms  as  a  free  gift,  are  now 
living  comfortably,  and  rearing  respectable  families  in  rustic  indepen- 
dence. 

For  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  for  the  excellence  of  the  soil,  yielding 
in  abundance  all  that  is  necessary  for  comfortable  subsistence,  fiar 
amenity  of  landscape,  beauty  of  forest,  the  number  of  clear  streams  and 
fine  rivers,  health,  and  the  finest  development  of  the  human  form,  and 
patriarchial  simplicity  of  rural  opulence,  we  question  if  any  country 
can  be  found  surpassing  Kentucky.  We  have  heard  the  hoary  ^residen* 
ters,'  the  compatriots  of  Daniel  Boone,  speak  of  it  as  it  appeared  to 
them,  when  they  first  emigrated  frrm  their  native  Virginia  and  Nordi 
Carolina.  It  was  in  the  sprii^  when  they  arrived.  The  only  paths 
among  the  beautiful  groves,  were  those  which  the  bufialoes  and  bears 
had  broken  through  the  cane  brakes.  The  wilderness  displayed  one 
extended  tuft  of  blossoms.  A  man  stationed  near  one  of  these  paths 
could  kill  game  enough,  with  a  proportion  of  turkeys  and  other  large 
birds,  in  an  hour,  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  month.  There  can  be  no 
Vonder  that  hunters,  men  who  had  been  reared  among  the  comparatively 
sterile  hills  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  men  who  loved  to  range 
mountain  streams,  and  sheltered  glades,  should  have  fancied  this  a  terres- 
trial paradise.  The  beautiful  configuration  of  the  soil  remains.  Hie 
whole  state  is  studded  with  plantations.  The  bufialoes,  bears,  Indians, 
and  the  cane  brake,  the  wild,  and  much  of  the  naturally  beautiful  of  the  ^ 
country,  is  no  more.  The  aged  settlers  look  back  to  the  period  of  this 
first  settlement  as  a  golden  age.  To  them  the  earth  seems  to  have  been 
cursed  With  natural  and  moral  degeneracy,  deformity,  and  sterility,  in 
consequence  of  having  been  settled.  This  is  one  of  the  solutions  to 
account  for  that  restless  desire  to  leave  the  settled  country,  and  to  emi- 
grate to  new  regions,  which  so  strongly  marics  many  of  the  old  settlers. 
Rivers.  The  Ohio  washes  a  long  extent  of  the  northern  frontier;  and 
the  Mississippi  a  considerable  distance  of  the  south-westom  shore.  The 
former  river  we  propose  to  describe  uiider  the  head  of  the  state  of  Ohio; 
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and  the  latter  has  already  been  described  Moat  of  the  riven  of  this 
■tate  rise  in  its  southern  limits,  and  flow  northwardly  into  the  Ohio.  The 
state  may  bo  considered  as  one  vast  plateau,  or  glacis,  slofmig  from  the 
Alleghany  hills  to  theOhio. 

Big  Sandy  rises  in  the  Alleghany  mountains,  near  the  heads  ci  Cum- 
berland and  Chnch,  and  fonns  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  state  for 
nearly  two  hundred  miles.  Forty  miles  before  its  entrance  into  the  Qhio^ 
it  divides  into  two  branches,  the  north-east  and  the  south  forks.  It  is 
navigable  to  the  Wascioto  mountains.  At  its  entrance  into  the  Ohio  it 
btwo  hundred  yards  broad.  In  its  progress  it  receives  a  great  number 
of  large  creeks,  among  which  are  Shelby,  Bear,  Turtle,  Hartleys,  Paint, 
and  Blane^s,  all  of  which  run  east  or  north-east  Between  Sandy  and 
Licking  the  following  creeks  and  streams  enter  the  Ohio,  being  from 
twenty  to  seventy  miles  long,  and  from  fifty  to  twelve  yards  wido  at 
dieir  mouth.  Little  Sandy  enters  twenty-two  miles  below  Big  Sandy ; 
and  the  following  creeks  enter  the  Ohio  at  moderate  distances,  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty-two,  and  not  falling  short  of  two  or  three  miles  from 
each  other;  viz:  Tigcr^s  crock,  Conoconcque,  Salt  Lick  creek,  Syca- 
more, Crocked  creek.  Cabin  creek,  Brook  creek,  Lime  Stone,  and 
Bracken. 

Licking  river  rises  in  the  north-east  comer  of  the  state,  almost  inter- 
locking with  the  head  waters  of  Cumberland  river.  It  seeks  the  Ohio 
by  a  north-western  course,  and  meets  it  at  Newport,  opposite  Cincinnati* 
It  has  a  sinuous  course  of  two  hundred  miles.  In  dry  summers  the  water 
almost  disappears  from  the  channel.  When  the  streams  are  full,  in 
the  winter  and  spring,  many  Hat  boats  descend  it  from  a  distance  of 
seventy  or  eighty  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  waters  a  rich  and  well  settled 
country. 

Kentucky  is  an  important  stream,  and  gives  name  to  the  state.  It 
rises  in  the  south-east  parts  of  it,  interlocking  with  the  head  waters  of 
T.irlcing  and  Cumberland.  By  a  north-west  course  it  finds  the  Ohio  at 
Port  William,  seventy-seven  miles  above  Louisville.  It  is  one  hundred 
and  fifly  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  navigable  one  hundred  and  fifly 
miles.  It  has  a  rapid  current  and  high  banks.  Great  part  of  its  length 
it  flows  in  a  deep  chasm,  cut  from  perpendicular  banks  of  lime  stone. 
Nothing  can  be  more  singular  than  the  sensation  arising  from  fk)ating 
down  this  stream  and  looktng  up  this  high  parapet  at  the  sun  and  the  sky 
firom  this  dark  chasm.  Elkhom,  a  beautiful  stream  that  enters  Kentucky 
river  ten  miles  below  Frankfort,  has  two  forks.  The  first  heads  near 
Lexington,  and  the  second  near  Georgetown.  These  branches  water 
Soolt  and  Fayette  counties,  and  ar^  well  calculated  for  driving  mills  of 
all  kinds..   Dick^s  river  is  a  branch  of  Kentucky.    It  has  a  course  of 
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fifty  miles,  and  is  fifty  yards  wide  at  its  mouths  Its  current,  like  that 
of  its  parent  stream,  is  rapid;  and  its  course  confined  by  precipices  of 
lime  stone,  down  which  the  astonished  spectator  looks  often  three  hundred 
feet  before  the  eye  catches  the  dark  stream  rolling  below.  Salt  river 
rises  in  Mercer  county,  from  three  head  sources,  and  enters  the  Ohio 
twenty  miles  below  Louisville.  It  is  beatable  one  hundred  anc!  fifty  milesi 
and  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide  at  its  mouth.  It  passes  through 
Jefierson,  Greenup,  Washington,  and  Mercer  counties. 

Green  river  rises  in  Lincoln  county.  It  enters  the  Ohio,  two  hundred 
miles  below  Louisville,  fifty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Cumberland.  It 
is  beatable  two  hundred  miles,  and  two  hundred  yards  wide  at  its  mouth. 
It  receives,  in  its  progress,  a  great  number  of  tributaries,  among  which' 
are  Great  Barren,  Little  Barren,  Rough  river,  and  Panther^s  creek. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  important  rivers  in  the  state,  and  has  a  great  lengdi 
of  beatable  vrater. 

Cumberland  river  rises  in  the  south-east  comer  of  this  state,  interiock- 
ing  with  the  south  fork  of  Big  Sandy.  We  have  already  partially  de- 
scribed this  river ;  but,  as  it  belongs  as  much  to  this  state  as  to  Tennessee, 
we  add,  that  it  runs  eighty  miles  in  this  state;  then  crosses  into  Tennes- 
see ;  runs  forty  miles  in  that  state,  and  makes  a  curve,  by  which  it  returm 
into  this  state  again.  It  once  more  enters  that  state,  after  a  course  of 
fifty  miles  in  this.  It  winds  two  hundred  miles  throu^  Tennessee; 
passes  by  Nashville,  and  once  more  enters  this  state.  It  unites  with  the 
Ohio  by  a  mouth  three  hundred  yards  in  width,  and  is  navigable  by  steam 
boats  of  the  first  class  to  Nashville ;  and  by  keel  boats,  in  moderate 
stages  of  the  water,  three  hundred  miles  farther.  It  is  a  broad,  deep, 
and  beautiful  river,  and  uncommonly  favorable  to  navigation.  Trade 
Water  and  Red  river,  are  its  principal  branches  in  Kentucky.  The  one 
is  seventy,  and  the  other  fifty  yards  wide,  at  its  mouth.  The  Temiessee, 
of  which  we  have  already  given  a  description,  enters  the  Ohiain  this 
state,  and  runs  in  it  seventy-five  miles.  Kaskinompas  river  rises  near  the 
Tennessee,  and  running  a  western  course,  enters  the  Mississippi,  half 
way  between  the  mouth  of  Ohio  and  New  Madrid. 

Minerals  and  Mineral  Waters,  The  state  is  all  of  secondary  fixma- 
tion.  Lime  stone,  and  marble,  of  the  most  beautiful  species,  abound. 
Coal  appears  in  some  places,  especially  alcmg  the  Ohio.  Iron  ore  is  in 
the  greatest  abundance ;  and  is  wrought  to  a  considerable  extent.  Lead, 
and  copperas,  and  aluminous  earths,  are  found.  There  are  a  number  of 
salt  springs  in  the  state,  from  which  great  quantities  of  salt  used  to  be 
made.  But  salt  is  made  so  much  cheaper,  and  more  abundantly,  at  the 
Kanawha  works,  that  this  state  imports  chiefly  from  that  place. 
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In  Cumberland  county,  in  boring  for  salt  water,  at  the  depth  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet,  a  fountain  of  petrolium,  or  what  is  there  called 
mineral  oil,  was  struck.  When  the  augur  was  withdrawn,  the  oil  was 
tiiuown  up  in  a  continued  stream  more  than  twelve  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  Although  the  quantity  somewhat  abated,  afler  the  discharge 
of  the  first  few  minutes,  during  which  it  was  supposed  to  emit  seventy- 
five  gallons  a  minute,  it  still  continued  to  flow  in  a  stream,  that  made  its 
way  to  the  Cumberland,  for  a  long  distance  covering  the  surface  with  its 
oily  pellicle.  It  is  bo  penetrating  as  to  be  difficult  to  c(mfine  it  in  any 
wooden  vessel.  It  ignites  freely,  and  produces  a  flame  as  brilliant  as  gas 
light,  for  which  it  might  become  a  cheap  and  abundant  substitute. 

The  Olympian  springs,  47  miles  east  of  Lexington,  are  in  a  romantic 
situation.  They  consist  of  a  number  of  springs  of  different  medicinal 
qualities,  partly  sulphureous,  and  partly  chalybeate,  and  are  a  place  of 
great  resort.  Big  Bone  Lick  is  20  miles  below  Cincinnati,  on  the  Ken- 
tucky side  of  the  river,  and  not  far  from  it.  The  waters  are  impregnated 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  have  a  peculiarly  favorable  effect  in 
dropsical  cases,  and  affections  of  the  liver.  The  huge  organic  renmins  of 
animals,  called  by  the  oame  mammoth,  were  found  in  great  pumbers,  in 
digging  near  this  hck.  There  are  great  numbers  of  mineral  springs,  of 
different  qualities,  in  different  parts  of  the  state.  But  the  medicinal 
spring,  which  is  far  the  moat  frequented  of  any,  is  that  near  Harrodsbui^, 
The  water  has  a  slight  sweetish  and  styptic  taste.  It  contains  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  and  other  mineral  impregnations.  There  are  fine  accommo- 
dlttions  for  invalids.  The  situation  i^  healthy  and  delightful ;  and  in  the 
sununer  it  has  become  a  great  and  fashionable  resort  for  invalids  from  this 
and  the  neighboring  stfites.  The  waters  are  salutary  in  affections  of  the 
liver,  and  dyspeptic  and  chronic  complaints;  and  this  is,  probably,  one  of 
the  few  springs  where  the  waters  are  really  a  8|di|tary  and  efiioient  rem* 
edy  tor  the  cases  to  which  they  are  suited. 

Agriculture  and  Produce,  i^eqtucky,  from  her  first  settlement,  has 
bad  the  reputation  of  being  among  the  most  fertile  of  the  western  states. 
The  astonishing  productiveness  of  her  good  lands,  the  extent  of  her  cul- 
tivation, the  multitude  q£  flat  boats  which  she  loads  for  New  Orieans^ 
maiket,  and  the  great  quantities  of  produce,  which  she  now  sends  off  by 
steam  boats,  justify  the  conclusion.  All  the  grains,  pulses,  and  fruits,  of 
the  temperate  climates,  she  raises  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Her  wheat 
is  of  the  finest  kind;  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  western  country  where 
maize  is  raised  with  greater  ease  and  abundance.  Garden  vegetables  of 
all  kinds  succeed.  Grapes,  of  the  cultivated  kinds,  are  raised  for  table 
firuit,in  many  places;  and  there  are  considerable  numbers  of  vineyards, 
where  wine  is  made.   Cotton  is  not  raised,  except  for  domestic  use.   Hemp 
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and  tobacco  are  the  staples  of  the  state.  Both  are  raised  m  the  greatest 
perfectioo.  In  1820,  the  number  of  porscms  employed  in  agriculture!  was 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  and  sixty ;  and  of  monufacturesi  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-nine ;  and  of  persons 
employed  in  commorcey  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  seven.  The 
products  of  agriculture  and  manufactures  have  since  increased  nearly  in 
the  ratio  of  the  increasing  population. 

The  present  exports  are  chiefly  to  New  Orleans;  though  a  considerable 
quantity  of  produce  and  manufactures  ascends  the  Ohio  to  Pittsbuimh. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  growers  of  the  produce  of  this  state,  on  arriving 
at  New  Orleans,  to  ship,  on  their  own  account,  to  the  Atlantic  states,  to 
Vera  Cruz,  and  the  West  Indies.  Besides  the  articles  mentioned  above, 
she  sends  off  immense  quantities  of  flour,  lard,  butter,  cheese,  ])ork,  b^f, 
ludian  com  and  meal,  whiskey,  cider,  cider-royal,  fruit,  both  fresh  and 
dried,  and  various  kinds  of  domestic  manufactures. 

Horses  are  raised  in  groat  numbers,  and  of  the  noblest  kinds.  A  hand  • 
some  horse  is  the  highest  pride  of  a  Kentuckian ;  and  common  farmers  own 
from  ten  to  fifly.  Great  numbers  are  carried  over  the  mountains  to  the 
Atlantic  states;  and  the  principal  supply  of  saddle  and  carriage  horses  in 
the  lower  country  is  drawn  from  Kentucky,  or  tho  other  western  states. 
The  horses  are  carried  down  in  flat  boats.  Great  droves  of  cattle  are 
also  driven  from  this  state,  over  the  mountains,  to  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

In  1828,  the  value  of  the  cattle,  horses,  and  swine,  driven  out  of  the 
state,  numbered  and  valued^ at  one  point  of  passage, — the  Cumbeiiand 
Ford, — was  a  million  of  dollars.  The  returns  of  the  value  of  exports,  agri- 
cultural and  manufactured,  in  1829,  wanted  a  number  of  counties  of 
comprising  the  whole  state ;  but  this  partial  return  gave  two  millions  seven 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars. 

Chief  Towns.  Frankfort,  the  political  metropolis  of  the  state,  is  sit- 
uatadon  the  north  bank  of  the  Kentucky,  sixty  miles  above  its  entrance 
into  the  Ohio.  The  environs  of  the  beautiful  plain  on  which  the  town 
is  built,  are  remarkable  for  their  romantic  and  splendid  scenery.  Tbe 
river  divides  the  town  into  Frankfort  and  South  Frankfort,  which  are 
connected  by  a  bridge  across  the  Kentucky,  which  here  flows  between 
banks  four  or  five  hundred  feet  in  height.  Both  divisions  contain  about 
two  thousand  inhabitants.  Tlie  state  house  is  entirely  of  marble,  with  a 
front  presenting  a  portico  supported  by  Ionic  columns,  the  whole  having 
an  aspect  of  magnificence.  It  contains  tho  customary  legislative  halls, 
and  apartments  for  the  Ckmrt  of  Appeals,  and  tlie  Federal  Court.  The 
stair  w^  under  the  vault  of  the  dome  has  been  much  ^mired.  The  pen- 
itentiary usually  contains  over  one  hundred  convicts,  and  is  one  of  the  few 
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establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States  tlie  hacaoMd  from  which 
exceeds  the  expenses.  Its  other  public  buildings  are  three  churches,  aii 
academjy  and  county  court  house.  It  has  a  number  of  respectable  man* 
ufiicturing  establislmicnts,  among  which  are  three  manufactories  of  cotton 
bagging,  a  rope  walk,  a  cotton  factory,  two  large  warehouses,  and  the  usual 
number  of  corresponding  establishments.  It  is  at  the  head  of  steam  boat 
navigation,  having  tlireo  or  four  steam  boats  in  regular  employ,  when  the 
stage  of  water  in  the  river  admits;  and  is  a  place  of  considerable  com- 
mercial enterprise.  The  public  inns  are  on  a  respectable  footing ;  and  it  ia 
a  place  of  much  show  and  gaiety.  The  houses,  in  particular,  are  singu« 
larly  neat,  many  of  them  being  built  of  the  beautiful  marble  furnished  by 
the  banks  of  the  river.  Sea  vessels  have  been  built  here,  and  floated  to 
fieyif  Orleans.  It  is  situated  212  miles  fromNashvQle;  806  from  New 
Orleans ;  20  north-west  from  Lexington ;  149  from  IndianapoliB ;  252  from 
Yandalia;  550  from  Washington ;  321  from  St.  Louis;  and 85 from  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Lexington,  the  c<Mnmercial  capital  of  the  state,  and  one  of  its  most 
ancient  towns,  received  its  name  from  some  hunters,  who  were  encamped 
under  the  shade  of  the  original  forest,  where  it  is  built,  and  who,  receiving 
Ae  first  intelligence  of  Lexington  battle  in  Massachusetts,  named  the  town 
after  that,  where  commenced  the  great  struggle  of  American  independ- 
ence. It  was  for  a  long  time  the  political  metropolis  of  the  state,  and  the 
most  important  town  in  the  west. 

Transylvania  University  lias  fair  claims  to  precedence  among  western 
collegiate  institutions.  Its  chief  edifice  was.bumt  two  years  since,  but  is 
now  replaced  by  a  handsome  and  more  commodious  one.  It  has  twelve 
professo:  s  and  tutors,  and  in  the  academical,  medical,  and  law  classes,  three 
hundred  and  seventy-six  students.  The  buildings  for  the  medical  depart- 
ment are  large  and  commodious;  and  its  library  contains  £our  thousand 
five  hundred  volumes  of  standard  works  in  medicine.  All  the  libraries 
connected  with  the  University  number  fourteen  thousand  one  hundred 
volumes.  The  law  school  has  twenty-five  pupils;  and  the  medical  clasB 
two  hundred  and  eleven,  from  all  the  southern  and  western  states.  The 
reputation  of  its  professors  has  given  it  a  deservedly  high  standing. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Peers  is  at  the  head  of  a  school  gaining  great  reputation, 
as  being  tho  only  one  known  in  the  United  States,  the  pupils  of  which  are 
professedly  guided  in  their  whole  discipline,  with  reference  to  the  physical, 
organic  and  moral  laws  of  our  being.  The  Female  Academy,  under  the 
care  of  Rev.  Mr.  Woods,  is  in  high  repute,  and  has  one  hundred  pupils. 
There  are  various  other  schools  which  concur  with  these  to  vindicate  the 
hi^  hterary  estimation  of  this  city.  ^ 
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The  other  ptablio  edificee  are  as  follows:  a  handsome  and  spacious 
court  housey  a  large  Masonic  hall,  and  eleven  churches,  in  which  all  the 
denominations  of  Christianity  are  represented.  The  State  Lunatic 
Asylum  is  a  spacious  and  very  commodious  building,  containing,  on  an 
average,  ninety  deranged  patients,  under  the  guidance  and  efficient  care  of 
physicians,  surgeons,  and  nurses.  The  United  States  Branch  Bank  has  ^ 
a  large  banking  house,  in  which  business  in  the  way  of  discount  and 
negotiation  of  bills,  is  annually  transacted  to  the  amount  of  one  million 
seven  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  chief  manufactures  are  those  of 
cotton  bagging,  and  various  kinds  of  cordage,  particularly  bale  rope.  Of 
the  former  were  manufactured  in  18d(),  1,000,000  yurds;  and  of  the  latter, 
2,000,000  pounds.  There  are  three  factories  for  spinning  and  weaving 
wod,and  five  or  six  for  cotton;  and  one  largo  and  several  smaller  ma- 
chine-making fectories.  In  the  woolen  factories  are  manufactured  hand* 
some  carpets. 

The  town  buildings  in  general  arc  handsome,  and  some  are  magnificent. 
Few  towns  in  the  west,  or  elsewhere,  ore  more  delightfully  situated.  Its 
environs  have  a  singular  soilness  and  amenity  of  landscape,  and  the  town 
wears  an  air  of  neatness,  opulence,  and  repose,  indicating  Icisu refund 
studiousness,  rather  than  the  bustie  of  business  and  commerce.  It  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  a  proverbially  rich  and  beautiful  country.  Hie 
frequency  of  handsome  villas  and  ornamented  rural  mansions,  impart  the 
impression  of  vicinity  to  an  opulent  metropolis.  A  beautifiil  branch  of  the 
Elkhom  runs  through  the  city,  and  supplies  it  with  water.  The  main  street 
is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  eighty  feet  wide ;  well  paved,  and 
the  principal  roads  leading  from  it  to  the  country  are  McAdamized  to 
some  distance.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  public  square,  surroun- 
ded by  handsome  buildings.  In  this  square  is  the  market  house,  which  is 
amply  supplied  with  all  the  products  of  the  state.  The  inhabitants  are 
cheerful,  intelligent,  conversable,  and  noted  for  their  hospitality  to  stran- 
gers. The  professional  men  are  distinguished  for  their  attainments  in 
their  several  walks,  and  many  distinguished  and  eminent  men  have  had 
their  origin  here.  The  University,  with  its  professors  and  students,  and 
the  numerous  distinguished  strangers  that  are  visiting  here,  during  the 
summer  months,  add  to  the  attractions  of  the  city.  The  people  are  ad- 
dicted to  giving  parties ;  and  the  tone  of  society  is  fashionable  and  pleasant. 
Strangers,  in  general,  are  much  pleased  with  a  temporary  sojourn  in  this 
city,  which  conveys  high  ideas  of  the  refinement  and  taste  of  the  country. 
There  are  now  much  larger  towns  in  the  west :  but  none  presenting  more 
beauty  and  intelligence.  The  stranger,  on  finding  himself  in  the  mkbC 
of  its  polished  and  interesting  society,  cannot  but  be  carried  back  by  tUe 
strong  contrast,  to  the  time  when  the  patriarchal  hunters  of  Kentucky, 
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reclining  on  their  buffido  robes  around  their  evening  fires,  canopied  by 
the  lofty  trees  and  the  stars,  gave  it  the  name  it  bears,  by  patriotic  ac^ 
damation. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  is  six  thousand  one  hundred  and  four.  It  is 
situated  twenty-five  miles  south-east  of  Frankfort ;  two  hundred  and  fifly^ 
seven  nordi-east  from  NashvUle;  eighty  south  from  Cincinnati;  and  five 
hundred  and  twenty-six  south-west  from  Washington. 

Louisville,  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  in  a  oonmiercial  point  of  view,  is  far 
the  most  important  town  in  the  state.  The  main  street  is  nearly  a  mile 
in  length,  and  is  as  noble,  as  compact,  and  has  as  much  the  air  of  a  mari- 
time town,  as  any  street  in,  the  western  country.  It  is  situated  on  an  ex- 
tensive sloping  plain,  below  the' mouth  of  Beargrass,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  above  the  principal  declivity  of  the  falls.  The  three  principal  streets 
run  parallel  with  the  river,  and  command  fine  views  of  the  villages  and 
the  beautiful  country  on  the  opposite  shore. 

The  public  buildings  are  a  court  house,  jail,  poor  house,  and  work 
house,  powder  magazine,  marine  hospital,  city  school  house,  eight  churches 
for  the  prevalent  denominations  of  the  county,  Washington  Hall,  Colum- 
bia#Inn,  and  other  respectable  hotels,  City  Hall^  United  States  Branch 
Bank,  house  of  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company,  iron  foundery, 
Jeficrson  Cotton  Factory,  five  steam  mills.  Union  Hall,  and  theatre. 

The  marine  hospital  is  a  conspicuous  and  show}*  building.  The  free 
public  school  house  is  a  noble  edifice,  taking  into  view  its  object  It  was 
commenced  in  16^9,  as  a  kind  of  model  schod  for  a  general  system  of 
free  schools;  and  was  built  at  an  expense  of  seven  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars.  It  is  intended  to  accommodate  seven  or  eight  hundred 
pupils. 

The  position  of  this  city  is  38^  16'  N.  and  59  42^  W.  from  Washington. 
It  contained  in  1600,  six  hundred  inhabitants;  1810,  one  thousand  three 
hu|i;^dredandfifly;  1620,  four  thousand  and  twelve;  1890,  ten  thousand 
three  hundred  and  thirty-six,  having  more  than  doubled  its  population 
within  the  last  ten  years. 

The  greatest  fall  in  the  Ohio  is  just  below  this  city.  In  high  stages  of 
water,  the  rocks  and  shallows  are  all  covered,  and  boats  pass  without  per- 
ceiving them.  But  this  stage  of  water  does  not  occur,  on  an  average, 
more  than  two  months  in  a  year,  rendering  it  necessary  at  all  other  times, 
that  boats  from  the  lower  country  should  stop  here.  The  falls  equally 
arrested  boats  from  above.  Consequently  freights  intended  for  the  coun- 
try above  were  required,  at  a  great  expense  of  time,  delay,  and  factorage, 
to  be  unloaded,  transported  by  land  round  the  falls,  and  reloaded  in  boats 
above.  Large  steam  lK)ats  from  New  Oileans,  though  belongiog  to  the 
upper  country,  were  obliged  to  lie  by  through  the  summer  at  Portland. 
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To  remedy  these  inconveniences,  the  Louisville  and  Portland  canal 
round  the  falls  has  been  completed.  It  overcomes  the  ascent  of  twenty  • 
two  feet  by  five  locks.  The  first  steam  boat  that  passed  through  the  canal, 
was  the  Uncas,  Dec.  21, 1829. 

It  is  two  miles  in  length,  and  the  excavation  forty  feet  in  depth.  A  part 
of  this  depth  is  cut  firom  solid  lime  stone.  It  is  on  a  scale  to  admit  steam 
boats  and  vessels  of  the  largest  size.  From  the  nature  of  the  country, 
and  the  great  difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  stage  of  the  water, 
amounting  to  nearly  sixty  feet,  it  is  necessarily  a  work  of  great  magni- 
tude, having  cost  more  than  any  other  similar  extent  of  canal  work  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  various  opinions  in  reference  to  the  bearing 
of  this  work  upon  the  future  prosperity  of  Louisville.  Great  part  of  the 
important  and  lucrative  business  of  factorage  will  bo  superseded;  and  as 
boats  can  ascend  from  LouisviUe  to  Cincinnati,  with  at  least  as  great  a 
drafl  of  water  as  is  allowed  by  the  depth  of  the  water  from  Louisville  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  most  of  the  boats  from  the  Mississippi,  that  used  to 
bo  arrested  at  the  falls,  will  pass  on  to  the  country  above.  But  other  be€u> 
ings  of  utility  to  this  place,  not  yet  contemplated,  will  probably  grow  out 
of  the  increased  activity,  given  by  the  canal  to  business  and  commerce. 
No  axiom  is  better  established  than  that  every  part  of  the  country,  so 
connected  as  the  whole  coast -of  Ohio,  flourishes  and  increases  with  the 
growth  of  every  other  part.  If  the  country  above  and  below,  be  flourish- 
ing, so  also  will  be  Louisville.  Besides,  this  important  town  has  intrinsic 
resources,  which  will  not  fail  to  make  it  a  great  place.  More  steam  boats 
are  up  in  New  Orleans  for  it  than  any  other;  and  except  during  the  sea- 
son of  ice,  or  of  extremely  low  water,  there  seldom  elapses  a  week  with- 
out an  arrival  from  New  Orleans.  'The  gun  of  the  arriving  or  departing 
steam  boats  is  heard  at  every  hour  of  the  day  and  the  night;  and  no 
person  has  an  adequate  idea  of  the  business  and  bustle  of  Louisville,  until 
he  has  arrived  at  the  town.  The  country 'of  which  this  town  is  the 
county  seat,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile,  aud  best  settled  in  the  state.  The 
town  was  formerly  subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  endemic  sickness,  in 
the  summer  aQd  autumn,  owing  to  stagnant  waters  in  its  vicinity.  The 
ponds  and  marshes  have  been  in  a  great  measure  drained;  and  the  health 
of  the  town  has  improved  in  consequence.  It  has  been  for  some  years 
nearly  as  healthy  as  any  other  town  in  the  same  latitude  on  the  Ohio. 

It  is  fifly-two  miles  north  of  Frankfort;  one  hundred  and  fifly  south- 
west by  water,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  by  the  mail  route  from  Cincin- 
nati; fifly-one  west  from  Lexington;  and  six  hundred  and  sixty-two  west 
from  Washington. 

Maysville,  the  next  town  in  Kentucky  in  point  of  commercial  import- 
ance to  Louisville,  is  situated  just  below  the  mouth  of  Lime  StonQ  creek, 
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two  hondred  and  seventy-five  miles  by  land,  and  five  hundred  by  water, 
below  Pittsburgh.  It  has  a  fine  harbor  for  boots,  and  is  situated  on  a 
narrow  bottom  on  the  verge  of  a  chain  of  high  hills.  There  are  three 
streets  running  parallel  with  the  river;  and  four  streets  crossing  them  at 
right  angles.  The  houses  are  about  five  hundred  in  number;  and  the 
inhabitants  about  four  thousand.  This  place  has  the  usual  number  of 
stores  and  manu&ctories.  Glass  and  some  other  articles  are  manufactu- 
red to  a  omsiderable  extent,  it  has  a  market  house,  court  house,  three 
bouses  for  public  worship,  and  some  other  public  buildings.  What  has 
given  particular  importance  to  Maysville,  is  its  being  the  principal  place 
of  importation  for  the  north-east  part  of  the  state.  The  greater  part  of 
the  goods  for  Kentucky  from  Philadelphia  and  the  eastern  cities,  are  landed 
here,  and  distributed  hence  over  the  state.  It  is  a  thriving,  active  town, 
and  a  number  of  steam  boats  have  been  built  here. 

Washington,  three  miles  south  of  this  place,  is  a  coqcuderable  village, 
in  the  centre  of  a  fertile  and  well  peopled  country.  It  has  three  parallel 
streets,  two  houses  for  public  worship,  a  court  house,  jail,  two  seminaries 
of  learning,  a  post  and  printing  office,  the  customary  stores  and  mechanic 
shops,  and  a  branch  of  the  Kentucky  bank. 

Paris,  the  chief  town  of  Bourbon  county,  is  situated  on  a  fine  hill,  on 
Stoner  fork  of  Licking  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Houston  creek.  There  are 
a  number  of  important  manu&ctures  here.  Some  of  t£o  houses  have  the 
appearance  of  magnificence.  It  is  central  to  a  delightful  and  populous 
country,  and  is  entirely  an  interior  to^,  twenty  miles  oast  of  Lexington, 
sixty  miles  south-east  of  NewpcMrt,  opposite  Cincinnati,  and  in  north  lati- 
tude  38^  18'.  The  scenery  of  no  place  in  the  western  country  surpasses 
that  on  the  road  between  this  place  and  Lexington. 

Georgetown,  the  county  town  of  Scott  county,  is  surrounded  by  that 
fine  and  rich  country  in  the  centre  of  this  state,  of  which  travellers  have 
spoken  in  terms  of  so  much  praise.  Royal  spring,  a  branch  of  £lkhom, 
runs  through  the  town.  It  has  a  number  of  considerable  manu&cturing 
establishments,  genteel  houses,  and  some  public  buildings,  ammig  them  a 
church,  printing  office,  post  office,  and  rc^  walk.  It  i(  fixirteen  miles 
north  of  Lexington,  on  the  road  to  Cincinnati. 

Harrodsburg  is  a  pretty  village  on  both  sides  of  Salt  river,  which  turns 
a  number  of  mills.  It  contains  ninety  houses,  with  the  customary  stores, 
a  church  and  post  office.  Danville^  thirty-three  miles  simith-west  from 
Lexington,  is  an  important  village,  containing  between  two  and  three 
hundred  houses,  and  all  the  usual  appendages  of  a  town  (^  that  size. 
Stamford,  10  miles  south-east  from  Danville,  contains  one  hundred  and 
twenty  houses.  Somerset,  twelve  milat  louth-east  of  Stamford,  contains 
neariy  one  hundred  bouses.    Monticello^  between  Cumberiand  river  and 
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the  state  of  Tennessee^  situated  on  a  ridge  of  hills,  contains  something 
more  than  sixty  houses ,  and  is  in  the  vicinity  o£  the  noted  nitre  caves. 
Lead  ore  has  been  found  in  its  vicinity. 

Versailles,  the  chief  town  of  Woodford  county,  contains  over  one  hundred 
houses,  and  is  situated  on  a  creek  which  discharges  into  the  Kentucky 
nVer.  It  is  thirteen  miles  south-west  from  Lexington,  and  surrounded 
by  the  same  beautiful  country  which  is  adjacent  to  that  place.  Shelby* 
rille,  on  Brasheare^s  creek,  twelve  miles  above  its  junction  with  Salt 
river,  is  a  considerable  village.  Augusta,  twenty-four  miles  below  Mays- 
villa,  on  the  Ohio,  has  eighty  houses,  and  nine  hundred  inhabitants.  Au- 
gusta College  is  a  seminary  of  rising  importance,  under  the  care  of  the 
Methodist  church.  The  college  buildings  consist  of  one  spacious  edifice, 
eighty  feet  by  forty,  and  two  boarding  houses.  It  has  an  average  of  137 
students.  The  village  is  pleasant  and  uncommonly  healthy.  The  presi- 
dent has  deserved  reputation,  and  this  institution  promises  great  utility  to 
the  community. 

Newport,  opposite  to  Cincinnati,  is  the  county  town  for  Campbell 
county,  and  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Licking.  'It  lias  a  charming  pros- 
pect of  Cincinnati,  and  the  surrounding  country,  and  from  that  town, 
seems  a  pleasure  ground  dotted  with  houses.  Few  places  can  show  more 
pleasing  scenery.  It  has  a  spacious  arsenal,  containing  arms,  and  mu- 
nitions of  war  for  the  United  States,  and  some  other  public  buildings,  jail, 
market  house,  post  office,  school  house,  and  an  academy.  Bagging,  cord- 
age, and  tobacco  are  manufactured  here. 

Covington,  situated  below  Newport,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  Lick- 
ing, is  laid  out  with  great  regularity*  The  streets  are  intended  to  be 
continuations  of  those  of  Cincinnati.  Liberal  donations  are  made  for 
the  erection  of  public  buildingSr  ifothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  a 
panoramic  view  of  these  towns,  from  the  hills  north  of  Cincinnati.  The 
Ohio,  in  the  distance,  seems  but  a  rivulet,  and  these  towns  are  so  connec- 
ted by  the  eye,  as  to  seem  to  make  a  part  of  Cincinnati.  These  placed 
of  course  are  connected  with  Cincinnati  in  business;  and  only  want  a 
bridge  across  the  Ohio,  or  a  tunnel  under  it,  actually  to  make  a  part  of 
Cinciimati.  In  this  place  are  respectable  manufacturing  establishments, 
particularly  of  cottcm. 

C3mthiana,  the  county  town  for  Harrison  county,  stands  on  the  north- 
east bank  of  the  south  fork  of  Licking,  twenty-six  miles  north-east  from 
Lexington,  and  thirty-four  in  the  same  direction  from  Frankfort.  It  con- 
tains more  than  one  hundred  houses;  and  a  number  of  respectable  public 
buildings.  It  is  on  a  wide  and  fertik  bottom,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and 
populous  settlement.  There  alV«  great  number  ci  water  mills  near  the 
town. 
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Port  Williani)  the  county  town  of  Gallatin  county,  stands  on  the  right 
shore  of  the  Kentucky,  a  little  above  its  entrance  into  the  Ohio.  It  con- 
tains sixty  or  seventy  houses.  But  although  its  position  is  fine,  at  the 
outlet  of  this  noble  river,  and  adjacent  to  a  charming  country,  it  has  not 
flourished  according  to  the  expectations  of  its  inhabitants.  This  may  be 
owing  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  delta  on  which  it  is  situated  has  been 
sometimes  inundated. 

Russcllviile,  the  county  town  of  Logan  county,  is  an  interior  town, 
intermediate  between  Green  and  Cumberland  rivers;  and  thirty-five 
miles  distant  from  each.  It  contains  a  seminary,  denominated  a  college ; 
and  a  number  of  respectable  public  buildings,  together  with  one  hundred 
and  sixty  private  houses.  It  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  south-west 
from  Frankfort,  and  thirty-five  south  of  Louisville.  It  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  extensive  prairies  and  barrens  that  appear  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Salt  licks  abound  near  the  town.  Many  of  the  adjacent  prairies  are  of 
great  beauty. 

There  are  forty  or  fifly  more  considerable  villages  in  this  state,  all 
indicated  in  the  tabular  view  of  the  county  town*  of  this  state.  It  would 
be  but  tiresome  repetition  to  describe  them  with  any  degree  of  particular- 
ity. The  names  of  the  principal  ones  follow,  together  with  the  rivers  on 
which  they  are  situated.  Catletsburg,  at  the  outlet  of  Big  Sandy.  Clarks- 
burg, on  the  Ohio,  forty-eight  miles  below  Catletsbuig.  Yellow  Banks, 
Henderson,  Morganfield,  and  Smithland,  are  on  the  Ohio,  below  Louis- 
ville.  The  last  named  town  is  at  the  mouth  of  Cumberland  river.  Co- 
lumbia is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  eleven  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  the  .Ohio.  Prestonburg  is  on  the  west  branch  of  Big  Sandy, 
near  the  Cumberland  mountains.  The  following  towns  are  on  Licking: 
Olympian  Springs,  Mount  Sterlings  Millersbuig,  Marysville,  and  Fal- 
mouth. On  the  Kentucky  and  its  waters,  besides  those  already  enumera- 
ted, are  Mount  Vcmon,  Stamford,  Lancaster,  Richmond,  Winchester, 
Nicholasville,  Harrodsburg,  and  Laurensburg.  On  Salt  river  and  its 
waters,  are  Springfield,  Bealsburg,  Shelb3rville,  Middletown,  and  Shep- 
herdsville.  Bardstown  is  an  important  village,  with  a  beautiful  view  of 
adjacent  hills  and-lnountains.  On  Green  river  and  its  waters,  are  Casey- 
ville,  Columbia,  Greensburg,  Summerville,  Monroe,  Glai^gow,  Scottsville, 
Bowling  Green,  Morgantown,  Litchfield,  Hardensburg,  Hartford,  Green- 
ville, and  Madisouville.  On  Cumberland  river,  Barboursville,  Burkville, 
Hopkinsvillc,  Princeton,  and  Centreville.  Some  of  these  villages  have 
churches.  Some  of  them  are  county  towns;  and  in  a  country  where 
the  whole  scene  is  shifbng  under  the  eye  of  the  beholder;  some  of  them, 
DO  doubt,  arc  more  important  than  some  ^  those  which  we  have  particu- 
larly noticed  in  description.     Other  villages  may  have  become  impor- 
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tant,  that  have  not  yet  been  described ;  and  there  are  villages  deemed 
of  consequence,  at  least  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  which  are  not  here 
named. 

Education.  Beside  the  collegiate  institutions  already  mentioned,  there 
is  Georgetown  College,  a  Baptist  seminary,  recently  commenced  at 
Georgetown,  and  Cumberland  College  at  Princetown.  This  is  an  insti' 
tution  for  the  Cumberland  Presb3rterians;  the  students,  on  an  average, 
are  one  hundred  and  twenty.  It  is  respectable  for  its  library  and  en- 
dowments, and  adopts  the  manual  labor  system.  Centre  College  at  Dan^ 
ville,  is  under  the  care  of  the  Presb3rterian  church.  Its  buildings  and 
endowments,  are  already  ample,  and  are  increasing.  It  promises  to  be- 
come an  important  institution. 

In  the  pleasant  village  of  Bardstown,  is  a  highly  respectable  Catholic 
Seminary,  being  the  most  important  one  which  that  church  possesses  in 
the  western  country.  One  object  of  this  institution  is  to  have  theological 
students  for  the  Catholic  ministry.  In  the  college  and  theological  school 
are  two  hundred  ard  thirty  students..  A  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes, 
and  the  different  religious  orders  of  that  church,  reside  here,  and  are  devo- 
ted to  teacYnhg  and  acts  of  charity. 

There  are  other  seminaries,  the  names  and  positions  of  which  we  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain.  But  we  give  instead  a  most  important  document, 
touching  the  state  of  general  education  in  Kentucky.  We  regret  that  it 
is  the  only  one  furnished  by  the  census  of  1830,  of  sufficient  accuracy  and 
universality  to  qualify  it  for  admission  to  this  work.  It  may  stand  in  some 
degree,  as  a  sample  of  the  condition  of  general  education  in  the  states 
where  free  schools  are  not  yet  adopted.  The  system  has  one  obvious 
advantage  over  that  of  New  England.  The  teachers,  for  the  most  part, 
are  trained  to  their  profession,  and  consider  it  not  an  incidental  but  a  per-* 
petual  pursuit.  They  acquire  an  experience,  talent  of  government,  and 
power  of  self  possession,  which  cannot  be  expected  from  those  who  adopt 
the  profession  only  as  an  expedient,  and  for  a  season.  It  differs  in  ano- 
ther respect  from  that  of  New  England.  There  the  greater  number  of 
pupils  attend  school  in  winter;  and  here  in  the  summer. 
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1086 

891 

28 

Woodford, 

23 

666 

1812 

1446 

29 

. 

Total,         1131      |31834|139142|107328| 


Name  of  County. 


AmU.now 

paid  for 

education. 


Adair, 

Allen, 

Anderson, 

Barren, 

Bath, 

Boone, 

Bourbon, 

Bracken, 

Brackenridge, 


|i259 
2178 
2480 
5606 
3281 
5136 

12134 
2360 
3452 


Average 

price  oif 

tuition. 


Cost  of  edu- 
cating all  at 
this  rate. 


Average 
income  of 
Teachers. 


Pa  J  of  teachen^ 

8uppoang40pa- 

pUs  to  a  scfaooL 


$7  75 

7  50 

8  20 
8  40 

7  25 

8  57 

9  73 

7  25 

8  63 


$14105 
10170 
7757 
27064 
14514 
1B754 
29377 
11505 
14800 


$173 
181 
275 
275 
219 
270 
253 
197 
216 


$310 
300 
328 
336 
290 
342 
389 
290 
345 
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Name  of  County. 


Am'tnow 

paid  for 

^ucation. 


Average 
price  of 
tuition. 


Cost  of  educa- 
ting  all  at 
this  rate. 


Bullitt, 

Butler, 

Calloway, 

Campbell, 

Casey, 

Caldwell, 

Christian, 

Clarke, 

Clay, 

Cumberland, 

Daviess, 

Edmondson, 

Estill, 

Fayette, 

Fleming, 

Floyd, 

Franklin, 

Gallatin, 

Garrard, 

Grant, 

Graves, 

Grayson, 

Greene, 

Greenup, 

Hancock, 

Hardin^ 

Harlan, 

Harrison, 

Hart, 

H  end  ^  "Son, 

Hem  J , 

Hickman, 

Hopkins, 

Jefiferson, 

Jessamine, 

Knox, 

Laurel, 

Lawrence, 

Lewis, 

Lincoln, 

Livingston, 

Logan, 

MsLson, 

Madison, 

McCrackcn, 

Mead, 

Mercer, 

Mjonroe^ 


1289 
2084 
3188 

872 
4276 
6093 
6383 

540 
2044 
2140 

744 

11467 
6192 
1208 
4632 
3167 
3945 
2105 
1020 
2140 
3314 
2418 

814 
6372 

642 
7373 
1381 
2896 
4557 
1112 
2240 

4416 
1038 
328 
1346 
1686 
4896 

5046 

11089 

8197 

1984 
9737 
1976 


8  15 

8  51 
7  03 

6  92 

9  46 
9  76 

7  88 
10  59 

8  48 

9  34 
12  00 

10  22 

7  12 

8  00 

9  56 
8  03 
8  59 

7  11 
10  00 

8  49 
10  07 

8  95 

9  46 
9  19 

10  03 
8  82 
8  90 

11  09 

7  51 

8  75 
8  62 

8  49 

9  18 

8  00 
7  52 

6  97 

9  11 

12  91 
9  57 

7  77 

7  75 
9  33 


6259 
11760 
18390 

7985 
17330 
22779 
19093 
10155 
17002 

9984 

8724 

29893 

27554 

10456 

15573 

12992 

19765 

L801 

6450 

9169 

28780 

13791 

3093 

29720 

8439 

26460 

12210 

12786 

18932 

11103 

13679 

15188 

10134 

4656 

8452 

9515 

18475 

30093 
29475 
26775 

6944 
82104 


Average 

incameof 

teachers. 


Fay  of  teachers, 
supposing  40  pu- 
pils to  a  school. 


184 
190 
187 
145 
267 
304 
304 
120 
227 
238 
372 

300 
221 
201 
289 
226 
197 
234 
255 
267 
237 
268 
271 
277 
214 
307 
230 
241 
198 
222 
172 

452 
259 
164 
149 

187r 


7  84 1   11626 


315 

284 
248 


326 
340 
281 
276 
378 
390 
315 
423 
339 
373 
480 

408 
284 
320 
382 
321 
353 
284 
400 
339 
402 
352 
378 
367 
401 
ffe2 
356 
443 
300 
350 
344 

339 
367 
320 
300 

278 
364 

516 
382 
310 


248  310 
250  373 
282/    313 
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Name  of  County. 


Am'tnow 

paid  for 

educaticHi. 


Avenge 

pike  of 

tuition. 


Costof  edu- 
ting  all  at 
this  rate. 


Average 
income  of 
teachers. 


Paj  of  teachers,  fop* 

poe&ig  forty  pupils  to 

a  school. 


Montgomery, 

Morgan, 

Muhlenburgh, 

Nelson, 

Nicholas, 

Ohio, 

Oldham, 

Owen, 

Pendleton, 

Perry, 

Pike, 

Pulaski, 

Rock  Castle, 

Russell, 

Scott, 

Shelby, 

Simpson, 

Spencer, 

Todd, 

Trigg, 

Union, 

Warren, 

Washington, 

Wayne, 

Whitely, 

Woodford, 

T|)tal, 


$4251 

1900 

8320 

4435 

1485 

3689 

2108 

2379 

498 

464 

4038 

1200 

224 

72881 

8852 

3613 

2176 

3721 

3053 

24701 

3112 

8551 

2650 

1433 

73781 


$7  71 

$16545 

$283 

7  36 

9185 

156 

10  31 

29610 

362 

7  26 

15826 

277 

8  84 

9909 

212 

8  27 

16407 

217 

7  05 

10348 

175 

7.48 

7674 

297 

9  58 

9503 

162 

8  75 

6868 

155 

6  74 

16432 

175 

8  28 

6491 

177 

8  00 

7408 

224 

10  56 

26664 

404 

7  86 

29113 

206 

9  19 

13031 

301 

7  71 

11904 

181 

10  25 

15077 

233 

9  81 

12694 

228 

9  80 

9045 

308 

7  68 

17594 

239 

9  42 

38800 

251 

8  63 

20380 

294 

7  35 

7882 

204 

11  08 

20036 

321 

$308 

294 
412 
290 
353 
330 
282 
299 
383 
350 
269 
331 
320 
422 
314 
367 
308 
410 
392 
392 
307 
376 
345 
294 
443 


278592 


1200052 


CuriosUies,  S^c,  Among  the  antiquities  of  this  state  are  great  num- 
bers of  those  Indian  mounds,  that  are  found  over  all  the  westeri#^x)im» 
try.  When  this  country  was  first  discovered,  great  numbers  of  human 
bodies,  in  a  state  of  entire  preservation,  were  found  in  a  cave  near  Lex* 
ington.  The  pioneers  of  the  settlements  in  this  country  did  not  attach 
much  consequence  to  skeletons,  and  none  of  them  remain.  The  bodiei 
that  were  found  in  the  Saltpetre  cave,  have  been  examined  by  thousands. 
They  were  considerably  smaller  than  the  men  of  our  times.  The  teeth 
and  nails  did  D<>t  seem  to  intimate  the  shrinking  of  the  flesh  from  them^ 
in  the  desLccadng  process,  by  which  they  had  been  preserved.  Hie 
teeth  were  separated  by  considerable  intervals,  and  were  long,  white,  and 
sharp. 

In  an  ancient  mound  on  Caney  Fork  of  Cumberland  river,  four  feet 
below  the  surface,  a  vessel  was  found,  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
convey  an  adequate  idea,  without  an  engraving.  It  consisted  of  thiee 
heads,  joined  together  at  the  back  part  of  them  near  the  top^  by  a  stem 
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or  handle,  which  rises  above  the  heads  aboutthree  indies.  The  stem  is 
hoUow,  six  inches  in  circumference  at  the  top^  increasing  in  size  as 
it  descends.  These  heads  are  all  of  the  same  dimensions,  being  about 
lour  inches  from  the  apex  to  the  chin.  The  face  at  the  eyes  is  three 
inches  broad,  decreasing  in  breadth  all  the  way  to  the  chin.  Most  persons 
have  supposed  that  they  are  fac  similes  of  the  Tartar  countenance. 
They  do  not  so  strike  us.  Neither  does  their  model  appear  to  have  been 
any  thing  like  the  present  Indian  countenance.  The  fiices  are  remark- 
able for  their  fullness,  and  evince  no  inconsiderable  skill  in  the  moulder. 
It  is  of  the  common  earthen  fabric  o£  the  pottery  geneially  found  about 
the  mounds. 

In  another  mound,  within  twenty  miles  of  Lexington,  were  found  nine 
very  large  and  beautiful  marine  shells  of  the  murex  class,  and  perfectly 
similar,  in  their  general  contour,  to  those  called  conch  shells.  They  have 
all  the  freshness  of  those  found  on  the  shores  of  the  sea.  This  state, 
like  Tennessee,  abounds  in  lime  stone  caves,  of  an  extent  and  grandeur 
to  which  the  famous  cave  at  Antiparos  will  hold  no  comparison. 

There  are  numberless  caves,  sinks,  and  precipices,  that  in  any  other 
country  would  be  regarded  as  curiosities.  They  are  sources  of  wealth 
in  many  instances  to  their  proprietors.  No  earth,  in  any  country,  has 
been  found  moro  strongly  impregnated  with  nitre.  It  is  aflirmed  thai 
fifly  pounds  of  crude  nitre  have  been  extracted  from  an  hundred  pounds 
of  the  earth.  During  the  late  war,  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year 
were  manufactured  from  this  earth  in  this  state ;  and  probabty  as  great 
an  amount  of  gunpowder.  We  have  already  mentioned,  as  striking  cu- 
riosities, the  prodigious  depths  in  which  many  of  the  rivers  in  inis  state 
run,  which  are  worn  through  strata  of  solid  lime  stcme.  The  caves,  the 
mnk  holes,  the  gulfs,  and  the  deeply  excavated  beds  of  the  rivers,  afford 
a  continual  source  of  curiosity  and  astonishment  to  travellers,  who  are 
not  thoroughly  used  to  this  country. 

Character^  Manners^  6^,  The  people  of  this  state,  have  a  character 
as  strongly  marked  by  nationality,  as  those  of  any  state  of  the  union.  It 
is  a  character  extremely  difficult  to  describe,  although  all  the  shades  of 
it  are  strongly  marked  to  the  eye  of  a  person  who  has  been  loog  ac- 
quainted with  them.  They  are  not  only  unique  in  their  manners,  but  in 
their  origin.  They  are  scions  from  a  noble  stock — ^the  descendants  from 
affluent  and  respectable  planters  from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 
They  are  in  that  condition  in  life,  which  is  perhaps  best  calculated  to 
develope  liigh-mindedness  and  self  respect.  They  have  a  distinct  and 
striking  moral  physiognomy,  an  enthusiasm,  a  vivacity  and  ardor  of  cha- 
racter, courage,  frankness,  and  generosity,  that  have  been  developed 
with  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  they  have  been  placed. 
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They  have  a  deti^^iiful  firankness  of  hospitality,  which  rendera  a  fcgoum 
among  them  exceedingly  pleasant  to  a  stranger.  Their  language,  the 
yery  amusing  dialect  of  the  conunon  people,  their  opinions  and  modes 
of  thinking,  from  various  circumstances,  have  been  very  extensively 
QOfomunicated,  and  impressed  upcmthe  general  character  of  the  peof^e 
of  the  west^  Their  bravery  has  been  evinced  in  field  and  forest  from 
Louisiana  to  Canada*  Their  enthusiasm  of  character  is  very  observm- 
hie,  in  the  ardor  with  which  all  classes  of  people  express  themselves  ia 
reference  to  their  &voiite  views  and  opinions.  All  their  feelings  tead 
to  extremes.  It  is  not  altogether  in  burlesque,  that  they  are  deecribed 
as  boastful,  and  accustomed  to  assume  to  themselves  the  beat  horse,  dog^ 
gun,  wife,  statesmen,  and  country.  Their  fearless  ardor,  and  fraakDeaai 
and  self  confidence,  become  to  their  young  men,  in  other  parts  of  the 
west,  in  competition  (or  place  and  precedence,  as  a  good  star.  When  a 
Kentuckian  presents  himself  in  another  state,  as  a  candidate  for  an  o^ 
fiee,  in  competition  with  a  candidate  from  another  state,  other  circnm- 
stances  being  equal,  the  Kentuckian  carries  it  Wherever  the  Kentuc- 
kian travels,  he  earnestly  and  affectionately  remembers  his  native  hills 
and  plains.  His  thoughts  as  incpssantly  turn  towards  home,  as  those  of 
the  Swiss.  He  invokes  the  genius  of  his  country,  in  trouble,  danger, 
and  solitude.  It  is  to  him  the  home  of  plenty,  beauty,  greatness,  and 
every  thing  that  he  desires,  or  respects.  This  nationality  never  deserts 
him.  No  country  will  bear  a  comparison  with  his  country;  no  people 
with  his  people.  *  EInglish  are  said  to  go  into  battle  with  a  song  about 
roast  beef  in  their  mouths.  When  the  Kentuckian  encounters  dangers 
of  battle,  or  of  any  kind,  when  he  is  even  on  board  a  foundering  ship,  his 
last  exclamation  is,  <  hurrah  for  old  Kentucky.^ 

Rdigum.  The  prevailing  denominations  are  Baptists,  Presbyterians, 
Methodists,  Cumberland  Presbyterians,  and  Seceders.  The  people  man- 
ifest their  excitable  and  ardent  character  upon  this,  as  upon  all  other  sub- 
jects. They  have  an  insatiable  curiosity  to  hear  new  preachers,  and  an 
extreme  eagerness  for  novelty.  Religious  excitements  are  common  and 
carried  to  the  highest  point  of  emotion.  Religion,  in  some  form,  seems  to 
be  generally  reelected;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  village  or  a  populous 
settlement  in  the  state,  that  has  not  one,  or  more,  favorite  preachers.  It 
would  be  diflkult  to  say  which  is  the  predominant  denomination,  that  of 
the  Baptists,  Methodists,  or  Presb3rterians.  But  notwithstanding  the 
marked  enthusiasm  of  the  character  of  this  people,  notwithstanding  they 
are  much  addicted  to  bitter  political  disputation,  notwithstanding  all  the 
collisions  from  exposing  parties  and  clans,  as  a  state,  the  people  have  uni- 
formly distinguished  themselves  for  religious  order,  quiet,  and  tolerance. 
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CanttkuiUmj  CktvernmetUy  Sfo.  The  leguAative  power  is  divided  as 
ugual.  The  senators  are  elected  for  four  years,  and  the  representatives 
tbit  one.  A  person  to  be  eligible  as  a  senator,  must  be  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  a  citizen  c^  the  United  States,  must  have  resided  six  years  in  the 
•tate,  and  (me  year  in  the  district  for  which  he  is  chosen.  A  representa- 
tive must  be  twenty-four  years  c^  age,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
most  have  resided  in  the  state  two  years,  and  in  the  district  one.  The 
governor  is  elected  for  four  years,  and  is  eligible  four  years  out  of  eleven. 
He  must  be  thirty  years  of  age,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States^andmust 
have  resided  in  the  state  two  years.  He  has  a  qualified  negative  upon 
the  proceedings  of  the  assembly,  has  a  pardoning  power,  and  makes  ap- 
pointments with  the  c<msent  of  the  senate.  The  judiciary  consists  in  a 
supreme  court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  assembly  may  appoint, 
and  the  judges  retain  their  offices  during  good  behaviour.  Every  free 
white  male  citizen  of  the  age  of  twenty-one,  who  has  resided  in  the  state 
two  yean,  or  one  year  in  the  district,  is  entitled  to  the  elective  firanchise. 
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Lenoth,250.  Breadth,  150  miles.  Between  37^  47' and  4P  50"  N. 
latitude,  and  7^  45'  and  11°  W.  IcHigitude.  Bounded  north  by  Michigan 
territory  and  lake  Michigan;  west  by  the  state  of  Illinois;  south  by  the 
Ohio,  which  divides  it  from  Kentucky ;  east  by  the  state  of  Ohio. 

CIVIL  DIVISI01V9. 


CowUiea. 
Allen, 

Bartholomew, 
BocMie, 
Carroll, 
Cass 
Clark, 
Clay, 
Clintcm, 
Crawford, 
Daviess, 
Dearborn, 
Delaware, 
Decatur, 
Dubois, 
Elkhart, 
Fayette, 
Floyd, 
Fountain, 
Franklin, 
Gibpon, 
Greene, 
Grant, 
HamiltOD, 


Chief  Towns. 
Port  Wayne, 
Columbus, 

Delphi, 
Logansport, 
Charlestown, 
Bowling  Green, 

Fredonia, 

Washington, 

Lawrenceburgfa, 

Greensburgh, 
Barbersville, 

ConnersviUe, 

New  Albany, 

Covington, 

Brookville, 

Princeton, 

ffioomfield, 

Noblesville, 
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Hancock^ 

HarrisoDy 

Corydon, 

Henry, 

New  Castle, 

Hendricks, 

Danville, 

Jackson, 

Brownstown, 

Jefferson, 

Madison, 

Jennings, 

Vernon, 

Johnson, 

Franklin, 

Knox, 

Vincennes, 

Lawrence, 

Bedford, 

Madison, 

AndersoQtown, 

Marion, 

Indianapolis, 

Martin 

Mount  Pleasant, 

Monroe, 

Bloomington, 

Montgomery, 

Ciawibvdsville, 

Morgan, 

Martingyjlle, 

Orange, 

Parli 

Owen, 

Spencer, 

Parke, 

Rockville, 

Perry, 

Rome, 

Pike, 

Petersbui)^ 

Poeey, 

Mt.  Vernon  &  Humony, 

Putnam, 

Green  Castle, 

Randolph, 

Winchester, 

Ripley, 

Versailles, 

Rush, 

Rushville, 

Scott, 

Lexington, 

Shelby, 

ShelbyviUe, 

Spencer, 

Rockporl^ 

St  Joseph, 

Sullivan, 

Meiom, 

Switzerland, 

Vevay, 

Tippicanoe, 

La&yette, 

Union, 

Liberty, 

Vanderburgh, 

Evansville, 

VermiUioa, 

Newport, 

Vigo, 

Terrehaute, 

Wabash, 

Warren, 

Warrich, 

Bocmeyille, 

Washington, 

Salem,          ^ 

Wayne, 

Centreville  &  SaofaoMmd. 
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The  whole  ofthis  state  belongs  to  the  Valley  of  the  Ohio,  or  lake  Michi- 
gau.     It  is  the  first  of  the  states,  in  advancing  from  the  west,  east,  and 
north,  where  nature  seems  to  have  divided  the  surface  between  prairie 
and  wood  land.     The  greater  proportion  of  this  state  is  a  timbered  coun- 
try.    Here,  too,  we  first  find  the  number  and  manners  of  northern  people 
predominating  among  the  immigrants.     Here  we  first  discover,  in  most 
places,  a  clearascendency  of  New  England  dialect,  manners,  and  popu- 
lation.    Here,  too,  we  note  the  natural  tendency  of  this  order  of  thingS) 
and  this  class  of  immigrants  rapidly,  and  yet  silently  filling  the  country 
with  inhabitants.    Missouri  and  Illinois  have  occupied  a  greater  space  in 
public  estimaticm,  in  newspaper  description,  and  in  general  notoriety. 
The  immigration  to  these  states  has  been  with  four  or  six  horse  wagons, 
large  droves  of  cattle,  considerable  numbers  of  negroes,  and  composed  of 
immigrants  who  had  name,  and  were  heads  of  families  when  they  remo- 
ved, and  whose  immigration  was  accompanied  with  a  certain  degree  of 
eclat.     The  acquisiticm  of  a  few  families  was  attended  with  circumstan- 
ces, which  gave  it  public  notoriety.     The  settling  of  this  state  has  been 
generally  of  a  different  character,  and  for  the  most  part  of  young  men, 
either  unmarried  or  without  families.    It  has  been  noiseless  and  unnoti* 
oed.     But  the  difference  of  the  result  strikes  us  with  surprise.    While 
the  population  of  neither  of  these  states  has  reached  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand,  the  population  of  this  state,  at  this  time,  is  supposed  to  ex- 
ceed four  hundred  thousand,  though  the  total  given  by  the  census  is  three 
hundred  and  forty  four  thousand ;-— of  these  sixty-five  thousand  three  hun^ 
dred  and  fidy-nine  are  free  white  male  inhabitants  over  21  years.    The 
number  of  voters  in  1825,  was  thirty-six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-seven, and  of  paupers  two  hundred  and  seventeen. 

Face  of  the  Country,  SoU,  ^,  The  south  front  is  skirted  with  the 
usual  belt  of  river  hills,  bluffs,  and  knobs,  known  by  the  name  of  K3hio 
hills.^  They  occupy  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  river ;  sometimes 
leaving  between  it  and  their  base  a  bottom  of  two  or  three  miles  in  width; 
and  sometimes,  and  for  no  inconsiderable  length  of  the  southern  bounda- 
ry, they  tower  directly  from  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  and  have  a  thousand 
aspects  of  grandeur  and  beauty,  oflen  rising  higher  than  three  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  The  eye  of  the  southern  traveller, 
ascending  the  Ohio,  which  has  been  used  to  rest  on  bottoms  boundless  to 
vision,  on  swamps,  and  regions  without  a  rock  or  a  hill  in  the  scenery, 
never  tires,  in  surveying  these  beautiful  bluffs,  especially  in  the  spring, 
when  their  declivities  are  crimsoned  with  the  red  bud,  or  whitened  with 
the  brilliant  blossoms  pf  the  dogwood,  or  rendered  verdant  with  the  beau<t 
tiful  May  apple. 
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A  range  of  knobs,  stretching  from  the  Ohio  to  White  river  of  the  Wa- 
bash, forms  the  limits  of  the  table  lands,  that  separate  the  waters  of  the 
Ohio  from  those  of  White  river.    North  of  the  Wabash,  between  Tippi- 
canoe  and  Ouitanon,  the  Wabash  hills  are  precipitous,  and  a  considerable 
extent  of  country  is  rough  and  broken.     There  are  in  different  parts  of 
the  state,  large  extents  of  country  that  may  be  pronounced  hilly.     Such 
is  the  south  front  of  the  state  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  Ohio. 
There  are  not  such  extensive  plains  in  this  state,  as  in  IlUnois.    Nor  are 
there  any  hills  to  vie  with  those  back  of  Shawneetown.    But  with  some 
few  exceptions,  the  greater  proportion  of  this  state  may  be  pronounced  one 
vast  level.    To  particularize  the  level  tracts  would  be  to  describe  three- 
HfUis  of  the  state.     The  prairies  here,  as  elsewhere,  are  uniformly  level. 
The  wide  extent  of  country,  watered  by  White  river,  is  generally  level. 
The  prairies  have  the  usual  distinction  of  high  and  low,  swampy  and  allu- 
vial.   For  a  wide  extent  on  the  north  front  of  the  state,  between  the  Wa- 
bash and  lake  Michigan,  the  country  is  generally  an  extended  plain,  alter- 
nately prairie  and  timbered  land,  with  a  great  proportioQ  of  swampy 
lands,  and  small  lakes  and  ponds.    The  prairies  are  no  ways  diiOferent  from 
those  of  Illinois ;  alike  rich,  level,  and  covered  with  grass  and  flowering 
plants.     Some,  like  those  of  Illinois  and  Missouri,  are  broader  than'can  be 
measured  by  the  eye.     Their  divisions  are  marked  <^  wherever  streams 
cross  them  by  belts  of  timbered  land.    All  the  riven  of  this  state  have 
remarkably  wide  alluvions.    Every  traveller  has  spoken  with  admiration 
of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  prairies  along  the  course  of  the  Wabash, 
particularly  of  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Harrison.     Competent  judges 
prefer  the  prairies  on  this  part  of  tho  river,  both  for  beauty  and  fertility,  to 
those  of  the  Illinois,  and  the  Upper  Mississippi.    Perhaps  no  part  of  the 
western  world  can  show  greater  extents  of  rich  land  in  one  body,  than  that 
portion  of  White  river  country,  of  which  Indianapolis  is  the  centre.  Judg- 
ing of  Indiana,  from  travelling  through  the  south  front  from  twelve  to 
twenty  miles  from  the  Ohio,  we  should  not,  probably,  compare  it  with 
Ohio  or  Illinois.     But  now,  when  tho  greater  part  of  the  territory  is  pur- 
chased of  the  Indians,  and  all  is  sur\'eycd,  and  well  understood,  it  is  found 
that  this  state  possesses  as  large  a  proportion  of  first  rate  lands  as  any  in 
the  western  country.      With  some  few  exceptions  of  wide  prairies,  the 
divisions  of  timbered  and  prairie  lands  are  more  happily  balanced,  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  western  country.    Many  rich  prairies  are  long  and  nar- 
row, so  that  the  whole  can  be  taken  up,  and  timber  be  easily  accessible  by 
all  the  settlers.     There  are  hundreds  of  prairies  only  large  enough  for  a 
few  farms.     Even  in  the  large  prairies  are  those  beautiful  islands  of  tim- 
bered land,  which  form  such  a  striking  feature  in  the  western  prairies. 
The  great  extents  of  fertile  land,  the  happy  distribution  of  rivers  and 
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springs  may  be  one  cau5ie  of  the  unexampled  nipidity,  with  which  this 
state  has  peopled.  Another  reason  may  be,  tliat  being  a  non-slavc-holding 
state,  and  next  in  position  beyond  Ohio,  it  was  happily  situated  to  arrest 
the  tide  of  immigration  that  set  beyond  Ohio,  after  that  state  was  fiUed. 

We  add  a  few  remarks  in  a  single  view,  upon  the  qualities  of  the  soil, 
on  the  several  rivers,  and  near  the  towns,  which  we  shall  describe.  The 
forest  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  and  grasses,  do  not  materially  differ  from  those 
of  Illinois  and  Missouri.  There  is  one  specific  difference,  that  should  be 
noted.  There  is  a  much  greater  proportion  of  beech  timber,  which  in- 
creases so  much  as  we  advance  east,  that  in  Ohio  it  is  clearly  the  prin- 
cipal kind  of  timber.  This  state  is  equally  fertile  in  com,  r}'c,  oats,  bar- 
ley, wheat,  and  the  cereal  gramina  in  general.  Vast  extents  of  the  rich- 
er prairies  and  bottoms  are  too  rich  for  wheat,  until  the  natural  wild  lux- 
uriance in  the  soil  has  been  reduced  by  cropping.  Upland  rice  has  been 
attempted  with  success.  Some  of  the  warm  and  sheltered  valleys  have 
yielded,  in  favorable  years,  considerable  crops  of  cotton.  No  country  can 
exceed  this  in  its  adaptedness  for  rearing  the  finest  fruits  and  fruit  bear- 
ing shrubs.  Wild  berries  in  many  places  are  abundant;  and  on  some  of 
the  prairies  the  strawberries  are  largo  and  fine.  It  is  affirmed  that  in  the 
northern  parts  in  the  Ibv  prairies,  whole  tracts  are  covered  with  the  beau- 
tiful fbul-meadow  grass,  poapratensis,  of  the  north  It  is  a  certain  fact, 
that  wherever  the  Indians  or  the  French  have  inhabited  long  enough  to 
destroy  the  natural  prairie  grass,  which,  it  is  well  known,  is  soon  eradi- 
cated, by  being  pastured  by  the  domestic  animals  that  surround  a  farmer's 
bam,  this  grass  is  replaced  by  the  blue  grass  of  the  western  countiy, 
which  furnishes  not  only  a  beautiful  sward,  but  covers  the  earth  with  a 
mat  of  rich  ioddbr,  not  unlike  the  second  crop,  which  is  cut  in  the  north- 
em  states,  as  'the  most  valuable  kind  of  hay.  For  all  the  objects  of  farm- 
ing, and  raising  grain,  fiour,  hemp,  tobacco,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  horses, 
and  generally  the  articles  of  the  northern  and  middle  states,  immigrants 
could  not  desire  a  better  country  than  may  be  found  in  Indiana.  In  the 
rich  bottoms  in  the  southern  parts,  the  reed  cane,  and  uncommonly  large 
ginseng  are  abundant. 

Climate  J  Sfc,  Little  need  be  said  upon  this  head,  for  this  state,  situa- 
ted in  nearly  the  sairfe  parallels  with  Illinois  and  Missouri,  has  much  the 
same  temperature.  That  part  of  it  which  is  contiguous  to  lake  Michigan, 
is  more  subject  to  copious  rains;  and  being  otherwise  low  and  marshy, 
much  of  the  land  is  too  wet  for  cultivation.  Some  have  described  the 
country  and  climate  near  lake  Michigan,  as  productive  and  delightful. 
For  a  considerable  distance  from  the  lake,  sand  heaps  covered  with  a  few- 
stinted  junipers,  and  swept  by  the  gales  of  the  lake,  give  no  promiso  of  a 
fme  country  or  climate.     But  beyond  the  influence  of  the  lake  breeze, 
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the  climate  is  cool,  mild,  and  temperate.    The  state,  in  general,  is  some- 
what less  exposed  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  than  Illinois. 

In  point  of  salubrity,  wo  can  do  no  more  than  repeat  the  remarks,  wliicli 
have  so  often  been  found  applicable  to  the  western  country  in  general, 
and  which  from  the  nature  of  things,  must  apply  to  all  countries.  The 
high  and  rolling  regions  of  this  state  are  as  healthy  as  the  same  kinds  of 
land  in  the  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  wet  prairies,  swampy 
lands,  and  tracts  contiguous  to  small  lakes  and  ponds,  and  inundated  bot- 
toms, intersected  by  bayous,  generate  fever  and  ague,  and  autumnal 
fevers,  and  impart  a  bilious  tendency  to  all  the  disorders  of  the  country. 
The  beautiful  prairies  above  Vincennes,  on  the  Wabash,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Fort  Harrison  and  Tippicanoe,  are  found  to  have  some  balance 
against  tlieir  fertility,  beauty  of  appearance,  and  the  ease  with  which 
they  arc  cultivated,  in  their  insalubrity.  That  the  settlers  in  general 
have  found  tliis  state,  taken  as  a  whole,  favorable  to  health,  the  astonish- 
ing  increase  of  the  population  bears  ample  testimony. 

The  winters  are  mild,  compared  with  those  of  New  England  or  Penn^ 
sylvania.  Winter  commences  in  its  severity  about  Christmas,  and  lasts 
seldom  more  than  six  weeks.  During  this  time,  in  most  seasons,  the  rivers 
that  have  not  very  rapid  currents  are  frozen.  Though  winters  occur  in 
which  the  Wabash  cannot  be  crossed  upon  the  ice.  About  the  middle  of 
February,  the  severity  of  winter  is  past.  In  the  jiorthem  |>arts  of  tho 
state,  snow  sometimes,  though  rarely,  falls  a  foot  and  a  half  in  depth.  In 
the  middle  and  soutlicrn  ports,  it  seldom  falls  more  than  six  inches.  Peach 
trees  arc  generally  in  blossom  early  in  March.  The  forests  begin  to  be 
gr^^  from  the  iifth  to  the  fit^enth  of  April.  Vast  numbers  of  flowering 
shrubs  are  in  full  flower,  before  they  are  in  leaf,  which  gives  an  inex- 
pressible charm  to  the  early  up[>carance  of  spring.  Vegetation  is  liable 
to  be  injured  both  by  early  and  late  frosts. 

Rivers,    The  southern  shore  of  this  state  is  washed  by  the  Ohio,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Big  Miami  to  that  of  the  Wabash,  a  distance  of  nearly 
five  hundred  miles,  by  tho  meanders  of  the  river.    We  reserve  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  noble  stream  for  our  account  of  the  state  of  Ohio.    Between 
the  Miami  and  the  Wabash,  tho  following  considerable  streams,  together 
with  many  small  ones,  enter  the  Ohio.     Tanner's  creek  falls  in  two  miles 
below  Lawrcnceburgh,  and  has  a  course  of  tliirty  miles.    Loughery's 
creek  enters  eleven  miles  below  the  Miami,  and  is  forty  miles  in  length. 
Indian  creek,  called  by  the  Swiss,  in  remembrance  of  a  stream  in  their 
native  country,  Venoge,  bounds  the  Swiss  settlements  on  the  south,  and 
enters  the  Ohio  eight  miles  below  the  ]K)int  opposite  to  Kentucky  river. 
Wyandot,  Big  Blue,  Little  Blue,  Anderson's  river,  Pigeon,  and  Beaver 
creeks  enter  in  the  order  in  which  we  have  mentioned  them,  as  we  de- 
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scend  flie  Ohio.  In  descending  this  distance,  we  discover  the  deep  chasm 
through  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  where  a  great  many  smaller  streams  enter. 
Many  of  these  streams,  at  some  distance  from  the  Ohio,  afford  mill  seats. 
We  may  therefore  remark,  that  the  south  front  of  Indiana  b  well 
watered. 

The  Wabash  is  the  chief  river  of  this  state;  and  after  the  Tennessee, 
one  of  the  most  considerable  tributaries  of  the  Ohio.  It  glides  through 
the  central  parts  of  the  state,  and  by  its  extensive  branches,  waters  a  vast 
extent  of  it.  One  of  the  main  branches  heads  near  Fort  St.  Mary's,  in 
Darke  county,  Ohio.  The  next  considerable  branch,  called  Little  river, 
heads  seven  miles  south  of  Fort  Wayne,  and  enters  the  Wabash  ei^ty 
miles  below  St.  Mark's  Portage.  The  next  is  Massassincway,  which 
also  heads  in  Ohio,  between  forts  Greenville  and  Recovery,  and  joins  it 
a  league  and  a  half  below  the  mouth  of  Little  river.  Eel  river,  another 
branch,  rises  in  ponds  and  lakes,  eighteen  miles  west  of  Fort  Wayne,  and 
joins  the  Wabash,  eight  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Massassineway. 
Rejoicing,  Mascontin,  Ouitanon,  and  Deche,  are  inconsiderable  tribu- 
taries. 

White  river  enters  the  Wabash  from  the  eastern  side,  sixteen  miles 
below  Vincenncs.  It  is  the  most  considerable  tributary  of  the  Wabash; 
and  one  of  the  most  important  rivers  in  the  state.  It  waters  a  great  ex- 
tent of  very  fertile  country,  in  a  lateral  direction  to  the  main  stream.  Its 
head  waters  interlock  with  the  waters  of  the  Miami.  Its  principal 
tributaries  are  Driftwood  branch,  Muddy  Fork,  and  Tea-kettle  branch. 

Little  river,  St.  Mary's,  Rock  river,  and  Pommp,  are  inconsiderable 
tributaries,  that  enter  from  the  eastern  side.     It  receives  a  great  number 
of  considei^ble  tributaries  from  the  west.   Richard's  creek  and  Rock  river 
enter  above  Tippicanoe.     This  stream  has  acquired  lasting  fame  by  the 
bloody  action  which  was  fought  upon  its  banks,  between  the  United  States' 
troops,  under  General  Harrison,  and  the  Wabash  savages  in  November, 
1811.     It  originates  from  many  branches  in  ponds  and  lakes,  which,  like 
that  at  the  source  of  the  Plein  of  the  Illinois,  discharge  at  one  extremity 
into  the  waters  of  the  Wabash,  and  at  the  other  into  the  Maumee  of  the 
lakes.    Before  the  battle  of  Tippicanoe,  the  Indians  had  fields  in  hiffh. 
cultivation  alopg  the  banks  of  this  river.     Below  this  river,  from  the  west 
enter  in  succession.  Pine,  Redwood,  Rejoicing,  Little  Vermillion,  Era- 
bliere,  Dachette,  and  Brouette  rivers,  which  are  inconsiderable  streams 
that  head  in  the  state  of  Illinois. 

White  Water,  is  a  branch  of  the  Big  Miami,  and  a  very  interesting  river. 
It  rises  near  Fort  Greenville,  in  Ohio.  Not  far  from  its  source  it  crosses 
into  this  state,  and  in  its  devious  course,  waters  a  large  extent  of  fertile 
country.    The  West  Fork  unites  with  it  at  Brookville,  dO  miles  above  its 
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entrance  into  the  Miami.  This  beautiful  stream  is  supposed  to  water 
nearly  a  million  acres  of  land.  It  abounds  in  fine  fish,  and  surpasses  the 
other  rivers  of  the  country  in  the  unusual  transparancy  of  waters.  It  has 
its  sources  in  copious  hill  springs,  and  its  waters  are  uncommonly  cold. 
The  people  in  its  vicinity  have  an  idea  that  its  waters  are  too  much  want- 
ing in  specific  gravity,  or  too  little  buoyant,  for  ordinary  swimmers  to 
trust  themselves  to  bathe  in  it. 

The  northern  front  of  the  state,  bordering  oi^  the  territorj^  of  Michigan, 
and  the  hike  of  that  name,  is  watered  copiously  by  rivers,  that  empty  into 
that  lake  and  lake  Plrie.  The  principal  of  these  are  St.  Joseph  of  the 
Maumce  of  the  lakes,  and  its  numerous  branches,  the  river  Riiisin  of  lake 
EIrie,  Black  river  of  lake  Michigan,  with  its  numerous  branches ;  Chemin, 
Big  and  Little  Kenomic,  all  of  that  lake ;  and  Theakiki,  Kickapoo,  Plein, 
and  the  Vermillion  of  Illinois.  These  niuaerous  rivers  generally  have 
short  courHC!?,  and  carry  large  volumes  of  water.  Most  of  thom  originate 
in  ponds  and  lakes,  of  which  an  hundred  exist  along  the  northern  frontier. 
Many  have  the  peculiar  character  of  such  waters  in  this  region,  that  is  to 
say,  a  position  on  an  elevated  plateau,  from  one  extremity  of  which  the 
'waters  discharge  into  the  lakes,  and  from  the  other  into  the  waters  of  the 
Mississippi.  ^ 

Altliough  this  state  has  hot  so  great  an  extent  of  inland  navigation  as 
lUinois,  the  amount  of  that  navigation  is  very  great.  Many  of  its  waters 
interlock  with  those  of  the  Illinois.  It  possesses  the  whole  extent  of  the 
noble  Wabash,  and  \Vhite  river  and  its  numerous  'noatable  branches. 
By  these  large  marshy  ponds,  which  at  once  discharge  into  lake  Michigan 
and  Erie,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  other,  with  a 
small  expense  of  money  and  labor,  the  lakes  will  be  united  by  Sanals  with 
the  Ohio  and  Illinois.  A  navigablo  canal  already  connects  the  White 
Water  by  tlie  Big  Miami  with  the  Ohio,  at  Cincinnati.  This  stikte,  so 
rapidly  becoming  populous,  is  the  younger  sister  of  Ohio,  and  will  soon 
dispute  the  point  of  population  and  importance.  It  will  ere  long  emulate 
the  enterprise,  the  canals,  and  great  public  works  of  its  model.  By  the 
lakes  the  northern  frontier  is  already  connected  with  Canada  and  New 
York.  The  whole  extent  of  the  inland  navigation  may  be  fairly  rated  at 
five  thousand  miles. 

Chief  Towns.  Character  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  situated. 
Tbe  tabular  view  of  county  towns  presents  the  names  of  the  most  con- 
siderable villages  in  the  state.  To  mention,  in  detail,  all  that  have  really 
attained  some  degree  of  consequence,  would  only  furnish  a  barren  cata- 
logue of  names.  We  will  mention  the  chief  of  those  on  the  Ohio,  in  de- 
scending order,  beginning  with  Lawrencebui^h,  on  the  south-eastern 
angle  of  the  state. 
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This  town,  the  seat  of  justice,  for  the  county  of  Dearborn^  stands  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio,  twenty-three  uiiles  ^low  Cincinnati,  and 
two  miles  below  the  Big  Miami,  the  eastern  limit  of  the  state.  It  is  in  the 
centre  of  a  rich  bottom.  The  ancient  village  was  built  on  the  iirst  bot- 
tom, which  was  frequently  exposed  to  inundation.  It  was  not  uncommon 
for  the  water  to  rise  four  or  five  feet  above  the  foundations  of  tlic  houses, 
in  which  case  the  inhabitants  removed  to  the  upper  story,  and  drove 
their  domestic  animals  to  the  hills.  Visits  and  tea  parties  were  projected 
in  the  inundated  town,  and  the  vehicles  of  transport  skiffs  and  pcriogues. 
The  period  of  the  flood,  from  ancient  custom,  and  the  suspension  of  all 
the  customary  pursuits,  became  a  time  of  carnival.  The  floods,  instead 
of  creating  disease,  wash  the  surface  of  the  eartli,  carry  off  vegetable 
and  animal  matter,  and  are  supposed  to  be  rather  conducive  to  health 
than  otherwise.  The  old  town,  built  on  the  first  bank,  had  been  station- 
*ary  for  many  years.  New  Lawrcnccburgh  has  been  recently  built  on 
the  second  bank,  and  on  elevated  ground,  formed  by  the  bank  of  Tuimer^ 
creek.  Since  the  commencement  of  this  town,  few  places  have  made 
more  rapid  progress.  Many  of  the  new  houses  are  handsome,  and  some 
of  them  make  a  handsome  show  from  the  river.  Its  position,  in  relation 
to  the  river,  the  rich  adjacent  country,  and  the  Big  Miami,  is  highly 
eligible.  It  has  a  number  of  respectable  commencing  manufactories, 
and  promises  to  be  a  large  town.     It  contains  one  thousand  inhabitants. 

Aurora  is  a  new  village,  at  the  mouth  of  Hogan  creek,  four  miles  be- 
low, on  the  Ohio.     It  contains  between  sixty  and  seventy  dwellings. 

Rising  Sun,  thirteen  miles  below  Lawrenceburgh,  occupies  a  beautifii 
position  on  the  Ohio,  and  is  a  village  something  larger  tlian  Aurora. 

Vevay,  the  scat  of  justice  for  Switzerland  county,  is  situated  eight 
miles  above  the  point,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Kentucky  river,  and  forty- 
five  miles  l.clov«'  Cincinnati.  It  contains  between  two  and  three  hundred 
houses,  a  c^urthoure,  jail,  academy,  printing  oiTice,  from  wlxich  issues  a 
weekly  journal,  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Indiana,  and  some  other  pubic 
buildings.  Tiiis  interesting  town  was  commenced  in  1804,  by  thirty 
Swiss  families,  to  whom  the  United  States  made  a  grant,  under  favorable 
stipulations,  of  a  considerable  tract  of  land,  to  patronize  the  cultivatioo 
of  the  vine.  The  patriarch  of  this  colony  was  a  Swiss  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  J.  J.  Dufour,  who  continued  an  intelligent  friend  to  the  town. 
The  colony  soon  received  considerable  accessions  from  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland.  In  grateful  remembrance  of  their  native  hills,  and  to  cre- 
ate in  the  besom  of  their  adopted  country  tender  associations  with  their 
ancient  country,  they  named  their  stream  Venoge,  and  their  town  Vevay. 
Messrs.  Dufour,  Morerod,  Bettens,  Siebenthal,  and  others,  commenced 
the  cultivation  of  the  grape  on  a  large  scale.    This?  cultivation  has  gone 
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on,  steadily  increasing.  An  hundred  experiments  have  been  since  com- 
menced in  difieront  points  of  tlic  west.  But  this  still  remains  the  largest 
vineyBrd  in  the  United  States.  We  have  witnessed  nothing  in  our  coun- 
tiy,  in  the  department  of  gardening  and  cultivation,  which  can  compare 
with  the  richness  of  this  vineyard,  in  the  autunm,  when  the  clusters  are 
in  maturity.  Words  feebly  paint  such  a  spectacle.  The  horn  of  plenty 
seems  to  have  been  emptied  in  the  production  of  this  rich  fruit.  We 
principally  remarked  the  blue  or  Cape  grape,  and  tlie  Madeira  grape. 
The  wine  of  the  former  has  been  preferred  to  the  claret  of  Bordeaux. 
The  fruit  tends  to  ^ecome  too  succulent  and  abundant.  It  is  now  suppo- 
sed that  some  of  our  native  grapes  will  more  easily  acclimate,  and  make 
a  better  wine.  These  amiable  and  industrious  people  are  constantly 
printing  by  experience.  This^pecies  of  agriculture  already  yields  them 
a  better  profit  than  any  other  practised  in  our  country.  They  are  every 
year  improving  on  the  vintage  of  the  past.  They  are  the  simple  and 
interesting  inhabitants  that  we  might  expect,  from  the  prepossessions  of 
early  reading,  to  find  from  the  vine  clad  liills  of  Switzerland.  They 
arc  mostly  protestants,  and  happily  compound  the  vivacity  of  the  French 
with  the  industry  of  the  Germans.  Like  the  former  they  love  gaiety 
and  dancing.  Like  the  latter,  they  easily  fall  in  with  the  spirit  of  our 
institutions,  love  our  country  and  its  laws,  intermarry  with  our  people, 
and  are  in  all  respects  a  most  amiable  people.  There  is  a  considerable 
number  of  professional  men  in  Vevay,  a  public  library,  a  literary 
society,  and  many  of  the  comforts  and  improvements  of  a  town.  Mr. 
Dufour  ha.4  distinguished  himself  by  agricultural  publications,  particu- 
larly upon  the  culture  of  the  vine.  This  industrious  people  have  crea- 
ted some  manufactures  peculiar  to  themselves,  particularly  that  of  straw 
iKmnots.  The  position  of  the  town  is  fortunate,  in  relation  to  the  back 
country,  and  tlic  other  interior  large  towns. 

Madison,  the  most  populous,  and  one  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  thri- 
ving towns  in  the  state,  is  situated  on  the  Ohio,  nearly  equi-distant  be- 
tween Louisville  and  Cincinnati,  and  was  commenced  in  181 L  In  1829 
between  forty  and  fifly  brick  buildings,  many  of  tliem  three  stories,  were 
added  to  the  town ;  and  the  promise  of  future  progress  is  equally  gr^t. 
Iti  position  on  tho  Ohio  is  peculiarly  favorable,  it  being  the  point  of  the 
jriver  nearest  to  Indianapolis,  84  miles  from  it,  and  the  landing  place 
for  the  imports  from  the  Ohio  to  a  number  of  the  newly  settled  and  thri- 
ving counties.  Besides  churches  and  public  buildings,  it  has  twenty-five 
dry  goods  stores,  many  of  them  transacting  an  extensive  business.  A 
line  of  stages  passes  through  it.  It  has  two  printing  offices,  and  issues  a 
respectable  weekly  gazette.  It  has  an  insurance  company,  and  expects 
a  braoch  of  the  United  States  Bank.    It  does  a  large  business  in  exports 
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of  the  produce  of  the  country,  s^nd  is  particularly  noted  for  the  quantity 
of  pork  barrelled  here.    It  contains  two  thousand  inhabitants. 

New  London  ten  miles  lower  on  tho  riv6r,  and  Charlestown,  twenty- 
nine  miles  lower,  and  two  miles  back  from  the  Ohio,  arc  small  villages. 
The  land  about  tho  latter  town  was  a  grant  of  gratitude  from  Virginia  to 
tho  brave  General  Claik  and  his  soldiers,  for  their  achievements  at  the 
close  of  the  revolutionary  war. 

Jcfiersonvillc  is  situated  just  above  the  falls  of  Ohio.  The  town  of 
Louisville  on  the  opposito  shore,  and  tho  beautiful  and  rich  country 
beyond,  together  with  the  broad  and  rapid  river,  forming  whitening  sheets 
and  cascades  from  shore  to  shore,  the  display  of  steam  boats,  added  to 
the  high  banks,  tho  neat  village,  and  the  noble  woods  on  the  north  bank, 
unite  to  render  the  scenery  of  this  village  uncommonly  rich  and  diver- 
sified. It  is  a  considerable  and  handsome  village,  with  some  houses  that 
have  a  show  of  magnificence.  It  has  a  land  ofBce,  a  post  ofHcc,  a  print- 
ing ofiKe,  and  some  other  public  buildings.  It  was  contemplated  to  canal 
the  falls  on  this  side  of  the  river,  and  a  company  with  a  large  capital  was 
incorporated  by  the  legislature.  In  1819  the  work  was  commenced,  but 
has  not  been  prosecuted  with  the  success  that  was  hoped.  The  comple* 
tion  of  the  canal  on  the  opposite  side,  will  probably  merge  this  project, 
by  rendering  it  useless.  One  of  tho  chutes  of  the  river,  in  low  water,  is 
near  this  shore ;  and  experienced  pilots,  appointed  by  the  state,  are  al- 
ways in  readiness  to  conduct  boats  over  the  falls.  Clarksville  is  a  small 
village  just  below  this  place. 

New  Albany,  the  seat  of  justice  for  Floyd  county,  is  four  and  a  half 
miles  below  Jeficrsonville.  The  front  street  is  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
in  lcn«T^,  and  makes  a  respectable  appearance  from  the  river.  Many 
steam  boats  that  cannot  pass  the  falls,  are  laid  up  for  repair  at  this  place, 
during  the  summer.  It  has  a  convenient  ship-yard  for  builduig  steam 
boats^  and  is  a  thriving  and  busy  village,  containing  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  inhabitants. 

Frcdonia,  Leavenworth,  Rockport,  and  Evansville,  occur  as  we  de- 
scend the  Ohio.  Tho  last  is  a  village  of  some  consequence.  It  is  the 
landing  place  for  immigrants,  descending  tho  CMiio,  for  tho  Wabash.  It 
is  at  the  mouth  of  Big  Pigeon  creek,  fifty-four  miles  south  of  Vinccnnes, 
aud  forty-five  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash.  Being  about  halfway 
between  the  falls  of  Ohio  aud  the  mouth,  it  is  a  noted  stopping  place  for 
steam  boats. 

Corrydon,  tho  scat  of  justice  for  the  county  of  Harrison,  was  for  con- 
siderable time,  the  political  metropolis  of  this  state.  It  is  distant  twenty- 
three  miles  from  Jeffersonville,  and  thirteen  from  the  Ohio,  and  is  situa- 
ted in  the  forks  of  Indian  creek.  North  of  the  town,  spreads  an  ezten* 
flive  region  of  barrens,  full  of  sink  fades  and  lime  stone  caves. 
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Suloni,  on  a  small  bninch  of  Blue  rivei',  thirtj'-fuur  miles  north  of  Cory- 
don^  is  a  flourisliing  county  town,  containing  more  than  one  hundred  hou- 
'  ses.  Brownstown,  Paoli,  and  Washington,  arc  inferior  county  towns. 
The  following  towns  arc  on  the  Wabash,  as  we  descend  the  river.  Above 
Ti])picanoc  is  tlie  old  French  post  of  Ouitanon,  at  the  head  of  beatable 
navigation  on  the  river,  in  tlie  centre  of  what  was  recently  the  country  of 
the  savages.  Its  origin  dates  back  nearly  one  hundred  years.  The  in- 
habitants arc  a  mixture  of  French  and  Indian  blood.  Merom  is  on  a  high 
bluff  of  the  Wabash  opposite  La  Motte  Prairie,  in  Illinois,  and  is  in  the 
centre  of  rich  and  beautiful  prairies.  It  has  peopled  with  great  rapidity. 
Terre  Haute  is  situated  two  miles  below  Fort  Harrison,  as  its  name  im- 
ports, on  a  high  bank  of  the  Wabash.  It  is  a  growing  and  important  vil- 
lage. Shaker  Town,  fifteen  miles  above  Vincennes,  contains  a  commu- 
nity of  the  industrious  people  called  Shakers,  and  exhibits  the  marks  of 
order  and  neatness,  that  so  universally  characterize  this  people. 

Vincennes  is,  aHer  Kaskaskia,  the  oldest  place  in  the  western  world. 
It  was  settled  in  1735,  by  French  emigrants  from  Canada.    They  fixed 
'  themselves  here  in  a  beautiful,  rich,  and  insolated  spot,  in  the  midst  of 
.  deserts.     For  an  ago  they  had  little  intercourse  with  any  other  people 
than  savages.     Their  interests,  p  ursuits,  and  feelings  were  identified  with 
them.     Tlieir  descendants  are  reclaimed  from  their  savage  propensities; 
and  have  the  characteristic  vivacity  and  politeness  of  the.  French  people. 
It  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash,  and  fifly- 
four  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  Ohio.     It  has  improved  rapidly  of  late, 
jyid  contains  three  hundred  houses,  a  brick  court  house,  and  hotel,  a  jail, 
a  respectable  building  for  an  academy,  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Presby- 
terian church,  land  oflice,  post  ofike,  two  printing  ofiices,  from  one  of 
which  is  issued  a  respectable  gazetti9|  a  bank,  and  some  other  public 
buildings,  and  one  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants.     It  is  situated  con- 
tiguous to  a  beautiful  prairie,  five  thouBand  acres  of  which  are  cultivated 
as  a  common  field,  afler  the  ancient  French  custom.    It  was  for  a  long 
time  the  seat  of  tlie  territorial  goyemment,  and  still  has  as  much  trade  as 
any  other  place  in  the  state.    The  plat  of  the  town  is  level,  and  laid  ofi* 
with  regularity.     The  houses  have  extensive  gardens,  crowded  afler  the 
French  fashion  with  fruit  trees.  It  is  accessible,  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  by  steamboats;  and  is  a  place  of  extensive  supply  of  merchandise 
to  the  interior  of  the  state.    Volney,  who  visited  this  place  not  long  afler 
the  establishment  of  the  federal  government,  gives  a  graphic  and  faith- 
ful account  of  the  appearance  of  this  place,  and  the  adjoining  country, 
the  French  inhabitants  and  their  manners.     At  the  same  time  he  pre- 
sents a  revolting  picture  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Americans  had 
treated  them.    Perhaps  he  had  not  learned  that  Vincennes  had  been  for  a 
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time  a  nest  of  savages^  fi-om  vhich  they  fitted  out  their  muideioufl  ef 
peditioos;  and  that  it  was  natural  that  the  Kentuckians,  who  had  suffeved 
much  firom  them,  should  retaliate  upon  the  people  who  had  harhogred 
them.  He  represents  them,  subsequently,  to  have  been  cheated  out  of 
their  lands  by  the  Americans,  and  their  ignorance  so  profound,  Ihat  little 
more  than  half  their  number  could  reader  write;  and  he  avers  that  he 
could  easily  distinguish  them,  when  mixed  widi  the  Americans,  by  their 
meagre  and  tanned  faces,  and  their  look  of  poverty  and  desolatiofi* 
However  just  this  picture  may  have  been  in  179G,  it  is  reversed  namt 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  have  an  air  of  ease  and  affluence;  and  Ynir 
cennes  furnishes  a  pleasant  and  respectable  society. 

Harmony  is  fifly-four  miles  below  Vincennes,  and  something  mora 
than  one  hundred  by  water  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash,  on  the  eaat 
bank  of  the  river,  sixteen  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  Ohio,  on  a  rich  and 
heavily  timbered  plateau,  or  second  bottom.  It  is  high,  healthy,  has  ^ 
fertile  soil,  and  is  in  the  vicinity  of  small  and  rich  prairies,  and  is  a  pleilr 
sant  and  well  chosen  position.  It  was  first  settled  in  1814,  by  a  religious 
sect  of  Germans  denominated  Harmpnites.  They  were  emigrants  from 
Germany,  and  settled  first  on  Beaver  creek,  in  Pennsylvania.  They 
moved  in  a  body  consisting  of  eight  hundred  souls  to  this  place.  Theijr 
spiritual  and  temporal  leader  was  George  Rapp,  and  all  the  lands  and 
possessions  were  held  in  his  name.  Their  society  seems  to  have  beoA 
a  kind  of  intermediate  sect  between  the  Shakers  and  Moravians.  They 
held  their  property  in  common.  Their  regulations  were  extremely  strict 
and  severe.  In  thoir  order,  industry,  neatness,  and  perfect  subordination, 
they  resembled  the  Shakers.  They  soon  erected  from  eighty  to  one  hun- 
dred large  and  substantial  buildings.  Their  lands  were  laid  ofi*  with  the 
most  perfect  regularity,  and  were  as  right  angled  and  square  as  compass 
could  make  them.  They  were  wonderfully  successful  here,  as  they  had 
been  in  other  places,  in  converting  a  wildoness  into  a  garden  in  a  short 
time.  They  had  even  the  luxury  of  a  botanic  garden  and  a  green  house. 
Their  great  house  of  assembly,  with  its  wings  and  appendages,  was  nearly 
one  hundred  feet  square.  Here  they  lived,  and  labored  in  common^ 
and  in  profound  peace.  But  from  some  cause,  their  eyes  were  turned 
from  the  rich  fields,  and  the  wide  p;rairies,  fmd  the  more  southern  and 
temperate  climate  of  the  Wabash,  towards  Beaver  creek,  the  place 
where  they  had  first  settled.  While  they  were  under  the  influence  of 
these  yearnings,  the  leader  of  a  new  sect  came  upon  them.  This  was 
no  other  than  Robert  Owen,  of  New  Lanark,  in  Scotland,  a  professed 
philosopher  of  a  new  school,  who  advocated  new  principles,  and  took 
new  views  of  society.  He  denominated  his  theory  ^The  Social  Sys- 
tem.^   He  was  opulent,  and  disposed  to  make  a  grand  experiment  of  ^ 
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principlefl  on  the  prairies  of  the  Wabash,  and  purchased  the  land  and  village 
of  Mr.  Rapp,  for  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  ddlars.    In  a  8h<nt 
time  there  were    admitted  to  the  new  estabhshment  from  7  to  800 
persons.     They  danced  all  together,  one  night  in  every  week,  and  hod 
a  ocmcert  of  music  in  another.     The  Sabbath  was  occupied  in  the  de- 
livery and  hearing  of  philosophical  lectures.     Two  of  Mr.  Owen'^s  sons 
and  Mr.  McClure  joined  him  from  Scotland.     The  society  at  New  Har- 
vooaifi  as  the  place  was  called,  excited  a  great  deal  of  remark  in  every 
port  of  the  United  States.    Great  numbers  of  distinguished  men,  in  all 
the  walks  of  life,  wrote  to  the  society,  making  enquiries  respecting  its 
prospects,  and  rules,  and  expressing  a  desire,  at  some  future  time  to 
j<mi  it.    Mr.  Owen  remained  at  New  Harmony  a  little  more  than  a  year  ; 
in  which  time  he  made  a  voyage  to  Europe.     The  fourth  of  July,  1826, 
he  promulgated  his  famous  declaration  of  ^mental  independence.^     The 
flociety  had  begun  to  moulder  before  this  time.     He  has  left  New  Kar 
HKmy,  and  'the  social  system'  is  abandoned.    It  is  to  be  hq>ed  that  this 
beautiful  village,  which  has  been  the  theatre  ot  such  singular  and  oppo 
site  experiments  will  again  flourish. 

BrookviUe  is  a  decaying  village,  in  the  forks  of  the  beautiful  White 
Water.  It  was  noted  for  the  number  and  enterprise  of  its  mechanics  tuid 
manufacturers.  A  number  of  its  public  and  private  buildings  are  of 
brick,  and  respectable.  It  lias  grbt  mills,  saw  mills,  carding  machhies, 
a  printing  ofBce,  and  numbers  of  the  common  mechanic  shops,  where  the 
usual  articles  of  city  manufacture  are  mode. 

The  surrounding  country  is  finely  timbered  and  watered.  The  soil  is 
rich  and  productive ;  and  has  acquired  reputation  for  the  excellence  of 
its  tobacco.  From  some  cause,  notwidistanding  all  these  advantages, 
it  has  declined.     The  number  of  houses  exceeds  one  hundred. 

Harrison  is  situated  on  the  north  shore  of  White  Water,  eight  miles 
from  its  mouth,  eighteen  north-east  of  Brookville,  and  in  the  centre  of  an 
excellent  body  of  land.  The  village  is  divided  between  the  jurisdiction 
of  Ohio  and  Indiana.  In  the  rich  and  extensive  bottoms  that  surround 
iiaa  village,  are  found  great  numbers  of  Indian  mounds.  They  contain 
quantities  of  human  bones  in  all  stages  of  decay.  Indian  axes,  vases, 
and  implements  of  war  and  domestic  use,  abound  in  them.  In  the  bot- 
tom of  most  of  them  are  found  brands,  coal,  and  ashes;  indications  from 
which  antiquarians  have  inferred  that  they  were  places  of  sacrifice,  and 
that  the  victims  were  hwnan. 

Richmond  is  a  thriving  town  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants. 

Indianapolis  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  White  river,  in  the  centre 
of  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  fertile  bodies  of  laud  in  the  western 
irprid;  neariy  central  to  the  state,  and  at  a  point  aocessible  by  steam 
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boatSy  in  common  stages  of  the  Wabash.  No  river  hi  America,  acoor- 
ding  to  its  size  and  extent,  vratere  greater  bodies  of  fertile  land  than 
White  river.  The  country  is  settling  about  this  toivn  with  unexampled 
rapidity.  But  a  few  years  since,  it  was  a  solid  and  deep  forest,  wh^re  the 
surprised  traveller  now  sees  the -buildings  of  a  metropolis,  oompaot 
streets  and  squares  of  brick  buildings,  respectable  public  buildings,  man- 
ufactories, mechanic  shops,  printing  offices,  business  and  bustle.  Sueh  b 
the  present  aspect  of  Indianapolis,  which  contains  two  hundred  houtea, 
and  twelve  hundred  inhabitants.  It  will  probably  bec^Hoe  one  of  tW 
largest  towns  between  Cincinnati  and  the  Mississippi. 

In  the  recently  settled  parts  of  the  state,  have  sprung  up  a  number  of 
new  towns,  with  compact  streets  and  handsome  houses,  within  four  or  five 
years.  The  most  ccmsiderable  of  these  are  Logansport,  Terre  Hautej 
Rockvillc,  Crawfordsville,  and  Lafayette.  This  last  town  is  now  the 
head  c^  navigation  on  the  Wabash.  At  the  point  designated  by  the  coBtt^ 
roissioners  for  the  termination  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  sixty-eix 
miles  below  Lafayette,  is  the  famous  battle  ground  of  Tippicanoe,  at  the 
mouth  of  that  river.  It  exhibits  the  most  beautiful  scenery.  The 
breast-works  (£  the  American  army  are  still  visible.  The  hottest 
point  of  the  fight  is  indicated  by  the  masses  of  bones  of  the  horses  that 
were  killed.  General  Tipt<m,  who  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years  distill^ « 
gnished  himself  in  that !  attle,  is  the  present  owner  of  the  site,  and  haff 
inclosed  it  with  a  view  to  consecrating  that  event. 

The  increase  of  population  in  this  state,  since  the  year  1820,  has  been 
unexampled,  even  in  the  annals  of  western  progress.  The  inhabitants 
then  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand.  The  consos  cf 
1830,  gives  it  three  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand.  This  census  did 
not  include  any  but  resident  persons.  Qresit  numbers  of  immigranCv 
were  in  the  state  at  the  time  it  was  taken,  and  were  not  included  in  it» 
The  tide  of  immigration  was  stronger  at  no  period  than  last  autumn.. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  at  this  time  exceeds  four  hundred  thousand. 

Tlio  principal  infiux  of  this  population  has  been  to  the  country  on  tfi0 
upper  Wabash,  forming  the  counties  of  Warren,  Fountain,  Tippicanoe^ 
Madison,  Hancock,  Clay,  Carroll,  Cass,  Clinton,  and  Boone,  lliew 
counties  send  four  senators  and  ei^t  representatives  to  the  general  a^ 
sembly.  The  inhabitants  are  distinguished  for  their  progress  in  makikl^ 
farms  and  towns,  and  their  intelligence  and  respectability.  Neariy  half 
the  counties  have  been  constituted  within  the  last  five  years. 

llie  soil  of  the  upper  Wabash  is  of  the  richest  quality,  being  black^' 
deep,  friable,  and  extremely  productive.  Over  the  whole  extent  we  meet 
with  fertile  and  beautifully  undulating  prairies.  Unlike  those  farther 
west,  some  of  them  have  small  hills  with  considerable  elevation,  with 
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groves  on  their  summitB,  presenting  delight^l  prospects  to  tlie  eye.  Tlie 
prodoctiveneBS  of  these  prairies  is  surprising.  The  face  of  the  country  is 
imdeigoing  an  astonishing  change,  which  seems  the  work  of  enchantment, 
TTiree  or  four  years  ago  it  had  only  been  trodden  by  savages  or  the  ani- 
mals of  the  wildomess.  We  now  see  not  only  luxuriant  forests,  numer- 
ous flocks,  herds,  and  commencing  orchards,  and  gardens,  but  neat  and 
■ubstantiai  brick  houses. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  cUknge  produced  by  the  opening  of  the 
Nl9W  York  canal,  and  die  canal  connecting  lake  Erie  with  Ontario,  the 
north  front  of  Indiana,  along  lake  Michigan,  which,  a  few  years  since, 
was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  terminating  point  of  habitancy  in  the  desert, 
has  begun  to  be  viewed  as  a  mararime  shore,  and  the  most  important  front 
of  the  state. 

Naioigable  Waters,  Their  extent  has  been  rated  at  two  thousand 
five  hundred  miles.  We  have  given  an  estimate  of  twice  that  amount. 
When  we  take  into  view  the  whole  northern  lakes  and  all  their  shores, 
traversed  at  present  by  steam  boats,  this  estimate  will  be  found  moderate. 
The  boatable  waters,  besides  the  lakes,  consist  of  the  l<»ig  extent  of  the 
'  Ohio,  washing  the  southern  shore,  the  Wabash  and  its  waters,  Petoka, 
Blue  river,  St.  Joseph,  White  Water,  Rocky  river,  Pomme,  Massisineway , 
.^1  river.  Little  liver.  Panther  creek,  Elkhom,  St.  Joseph  of  lake  Mi- 
ehigan.  Great  and  Little  Kcnomic,  Chemin,  Chk»go,  Kickapoo,  Theaki- 
ki,  part  of  Fox,  Plein,  and  Illinois.  T^  distance  from  Chicago  to  New 
Orleans  is  1,680  and  to  Buffalo  800  miles. 

In  regard  to  the  facility  of  communication  between  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi,  and  the  lakes,  we  have  already  noted  the  great  number  of 
lakes  and  ponds,  that  from  one  extremity  oommnnicate  with  those  rivers ; 
and  from  the  other,  with  lake  Erie  and  Michigan.  More  than  twenty  of 
these  portages  have  been  practised.  Among  the  Srst,  we  name  that  be- 
tween St.  Marys,  and  Little  river  of  the  Wabash.  By  this  the  French 
formerly  communicated  with  their  posts  on  the  Wabash.  The  second  is 
a  ^bort  p<fftagc,  between  Chicago  and  the  Kickapoo  of  the  Illinois.  In 
high  spring  waters,  boats  pass  by  this  route  from  the  lake  to  the  river. 
Tlie  third  is  the  distance  of  a  league  between  the  north  branch  of  the  Big 
Miami,  and  the  south  branch  of  the  Maumee.  By  this  communication 
canoes  have  passed  from  the  Ohio  to  lake  Erie.  Another  communication 
jg  a  kind  of  natural  canal  at  Loramier^s  Fort,  connecting  the  Miami  and 
the  Maumee,  which  is  practicable  for  boats  in  high  waters.  There  is 
another  similar  connection  between  Hudson  river  of  lake  Erie,  and  Grand 
river  of  lake  Michigan.  The  Muskingum  of  the  Ohio  communicates  in 
spring  fkxNls  with  the  Cuyahoga  of  lake  Erie.  There  is  a  portage  of  four 
miles,  between  the  St.  Joseph  of  lake  Michigan  and  Theakildy  of  two 
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miles  between  the  Theakiki  and  the  great  Kenomic,  of  Iialf  a  mile  be- 
tween the  Great  and  Little  Keoomic;  of  three  miles  bdtween  Chicago 
and  Piein,  and  numerous  other  eoimnunications  between  the  rivers  of  the 
Wabash  and  lake  Michigan,  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  river  ChicagOy  empties  into  lake  Michigan,  near  the  territorial 
limits  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Its  harbor  is  the  south-western  extremity 
of  that  lake.  Fort  Dearborn,  where  the  bloody  tragedy  of  September, 
1615,-was  enacted  by  the  Indians,  in  the  massacre  of  its  garrison,  was, 
until  recently,  a  military  poet  of  the  United  States.  It  has  lately  been 
abandoned.  At  the  mouth  of  this  river  is  the  only  harbcn*  on  the  lake  for 
a  great  distance;  and  whenever  a  canal  shall  unite  the  Illinois  with  the 
lake,  it  will  become  a  place  of  great  commercial  importance. 

Indians,    Until  recently,  they  owned  the  greater  part  of  the  fertile 
lands  in  this  state.     Most  of  these  lands  have  lately  been  purchased  of 
them  by  treaty.    The  names  of  the  tribes,  as  they  used  to  be,  convey  lit- 
tle idea  of  their  present  poeitiim  and  numbers.     Qreai  numbers  have 
emigrated  far  to  the  west,  on  White  river  and  Arkansas.    Others  have 
strayed  into  Canada,  or  towards  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  and  their 
deserted  places  are  rapidly  filling  with  the  habitations  of  white  meo. 
Their  names,  as  they  used  to  be,  are  Mascontins,  Piankashaws,  Kicka- 
poos,  Delawares,  Miamies,  Shawnese,  Weeas,  Ouitanons,  Eel  rivers,  and 
Pottowattomies.      Their  present  numbers  cannot  exceed  four  or  &?e 
thousand  souls.    It  is  an  unquestionable  evidence  of  the  fertility  of  the 
country  in  the  interior  of  Indiana,  that  it  was  once  the  seat  of  the  most 
dense  Indian  population  in  the  western  country.    The  Indians  invariably 
fixed  in  greatest  numbers,  where  the  soil  was  fertile,  the  country  healthy, 
and  the  means  of  transport  on  water  courses  easy  and  extensive.    Such 
countries  abounded  in  fish  and  game,  and  such  was  the  country  in  ques- 
tion.    The  Indians  in  this  country  were  invaded,  in  1791,  by  General 
Wilkinson.     He  destroyed  their  principal  town.    It  contained  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  houses,  eighty  of  which  were  roofed  with  shingles.    The 
gardens  and  improvements  about  it  were  delightful.    There  was  a  tavern 
with  cellars,  bar,  public  and  private  rooms;  and  the  whole  indicated  no 
small  degree  of  order  and  civilization.    The  prophet^s  town,  destroyed  by 
General  Harrison  in  November,  1811,  was  a  considerable  place.    The 
Miamies  possess  a  reservation  near  Logan^s  Fort,  of  thirty-six  mUee 
sqoare  of  land,  of  the  finest  quality.    Their  numbers  are  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  fifly.     Beside  their  rich  lands,  they  have  an  annuity  of 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  which,  with  their  possessions,  render  them 
wealthy.    Near  the  Kankakee  Ponds,  north  of  the  Wabash,  reside  the 
Pbttowattomies,  who  are  more  numerous  than  die  Miamies.    These  In- 
diuiB,  in  1836,  ceded  lands  to  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  caung 
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a  road  to  bo  constructed  from  lake  Michigan  by  way  of  Indianapolis  to 
the  Ohio.  Congross  confirmed  the  grant,  and  the  road  has  been  laid  out, 
and  rendered  passable. 

Game  and  Fish,  The  interior  and  northern  parts  of  this  state  are 
abundantly  stocked  with  game.  Boars,  and  especially  deer,  are  comnioii. 
Wild  turkeys  have  been  supposed  by  somo  to  abound  as  much  on  the 
waters  of  White  river,  as  they  do  in  the  settled  regions.  Hundreds  arc 
sometimes  driven  from  one  com  field.  Prairie  hens,  partridges,  and 
erouse,  abound  on  the  prairies,  and  in  some  seasons  wild  pigeons  are  seen 
here  in  countless  numbers.  Whore  they  roosl",  the  limbs  of  the  trees  arc 
broken  off  in  all  directions  by  their  numbers.  Venomous  snakes  and 
noxious  reptiles  are  sometimes  seen,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  lodges 
of  rocks.  The  rattle  snake  and  the  copper  head  are  the  most  numerous 
and  dangerous.  The  streams,  and  especially  those  that  communicate 
with  lake  Michigan,  ore  abundant  in  fish  of  the  best  qualities.  Tho 
number  and  excellence  of  the  fish,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  are  taken, 
are  circumstances  of  real  importance  and  advantage  to  tho  first  settlers, 
and  help  to  sustain  them,  until  they  are  enabled  to  subsist  by  the  avails  of 
cultivation. 

Minerals  and  Fossils,  There  are  salt  springs  in  dificrcnt  parts  of  the 
state.  We  do  not  know,  that  any  of  them  are  worked  to  much  extent. 
The  salt  lias  hitherto  been  chiefly  brought  from  the  United  States^  saline, 
back  of  Shawncotow/i,  or  from  the  salines  of  Kenhawa.  Stone  coal  of 
the  best  quaUty  is  found  in  various  places.  Native  copper  has  been  dis- 
covered in  small  masses,  in  tho  northern  part  of  the  state.  Iron  ore  is 
also  found  in  some  places.  But  in  general  it  is  a  country  too  level  to  be  a 
mineral  one.  Although  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  it  has 
been  asserted  that  there  is  a  silver  mine  near  Ouitanon. 

AnHquiiies,    This  state  once  possessed  a  numerous  Indian  population. 
Their  mounds,  sepulchres,  ruined  villages,  the  sward  of  blue  grass,  which 
indicates  in  times  nearer,  or  remote,  tho  position  <^  an  Indian  village, 
their  implements  of  war  and  agriculture,  dug  up  by  the  spade,  or  turned 
up  by  the  plough,  striko  us  on  all  sides,  as  we  travel  through  this  state. 
They  cannot  but  excite  deep  and  serious  thoughts  in  a  reflecting  mind. 
French  traditions  relate,  that  an  exterminating  battle  took  place  in  a  spot, 
which  is  now  designated  by  two  or  three  small  mounds,  near  where  Fort 
Harrison  now  stands.     The  battle  was  fought  between  the  Indians  ef  the 
Mississippi,  and  of  tho  Wabash.     The  prize  of  conquest  was  the  lands 
which  were  adjacent  to  the  field  of  battle.     A  thousand  warriors  fixight 
on  each  side.    The  contest  commenced  with  the  mm,  and  was  fought  with 
all  the  barbarity  and  desperation  of  Indian  bravery.     The  Wabash 
warriors  were  victorious  with  seven  survivors;  and  the  vanquished  came 
ofl*with  only  five. 
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Curiosities,  Like  Alabama  and  Tenaessec,  this  state  abounds  widk 
subterranean  wonders,  in  the  form  of  caves.  Many  have  been  explored, 
and  some  of  them  have  been  described.  One  of  them  is  extensively 
known  in  the  western  country  by  the  name  of  Hhe  Epsom  sdUs  cave,'* 

It  is  not  very  far  from  Jefferson villc.  When  first  discovered,  the  salts 
were  represented  as  being  some  inches  deep  on  the  fkx>r.  The  interior 
of  this  cave  possesses  the  usual  domes  and  chambers  of  extensive  caverns, 
through  which  the  visitant  gropes  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter  to 
the  'pillar,'  which  is  a  splendid  column,  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  twen- 
ty-five feet  high,  regularly  reeded  from  top  to  bottom.  Near  it  aresmal- 
ler  pillars  of  the  same  appearance. 

The  salt  in  question  is  sometimes  found  in  lumps  varying  from  one  to 
ten  pounds.  The  floor  and  walls  are  covered  with  it  in  the  form  of  a  frost, 
which  when  removed,  is  speedily  reproduced.  The  earth  yields  from 
four  to  twenty  pounds  to  the  bushel ;  and  the  product  is  said  to  be  of  the  best 
quality.  Nitre  is  also  found  in  the  cave  in  great  abundance,  and  sul- 
phate of  lime,  or  plaister  of  paris. 

Roads  and  Canals,  We  have  seen  that  the  state  has  laid  out  and 
rendered  passable  a  road  from  lake  Michigan  to  the  Ohio.  The  national 
road  is  laid  out,  and  some  part  of  it  made  through  the  state  from  east  to 
west,  passing  through  Indianapolis.  The  common  roads  are  in  good  pas- 
sable condition  during  the  summer.  But  in  winter,  and  especially  da- 
ring rainy  weather,  they  are  excessively  deep  and  heavy.  Regular  fer- 
ries are  now  established  across  the  rivers  at  all  the  important  points  of 
travel.  The  project  of  a  rail  road  from  the  Ohio  to  lake  Michi^n  has 
been  discussed.  None  of  the  western  states,  from  the  configuratioi^  to 
which  we  liave  adverted,  possess  greater  facilities  of  making  canals;  as 
great  numbers  of  the  small  lakes  communicate  at  present  with  the  OhM> 
and  Mississippi  from  one  extremity,  and  with  lake  Michigan  from  the 
other,  and  require  only  that  the  communications  should  be  deepened  to 
become  natural  canals. 

A  canal  has  been  projected  by  the  state,  af\er  a  long  discussion  of  two 
or  three  legislative  sessions,  entitled  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal.  It  is 
intended  to  connect  by  the  Big  Miami  and  the  Dayton  canal,  with  lahe 
Erie.  IVmds  have  been  provided  for  making  it;  but,  owing  to  some 
division  of  opinion  respecting  the  comparative  utility  of  canals  and  rail 
roads,  the  excavation  has  not  yet  been  commenced. 

Seminaries.     Indiana  College,  at  Bloomington,  commenced  in  1828 
As  early  as  1804,  the  then  territorial  government  of  Indiana  incorporated 
what  was  called  the  University  of  Vincennes.     A  brick  building  was 
erected,  and  the  university  figured  for  some  years  in  the  statutes  of  legis- 
lation.   When  the  territory  became  a  state,  a  township  of  land  to  be  se« 
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lected  by  the  presideiit  of  the  United  States,  was  apprc^riated  to  this  insti- 
tutioD}  in  addition  to  the  township  already  owned.  The  new  township 
was  selected  by  the  president,  near  Bloomington.  The  <n*iginal  title  o£ 
the  college  was  changed,  and  the  brick  edifice  sold.  It  then  took  the  name 
of  Indiana  Ck>l]ege.  In  1820,  it  received  an  efficient  organization  under 
%  learned  president,  with  two  professors  and  a  tutor.  The  number  of 
students  is  about  sixty.  The  seat  of  the  college  is  a  delightful  village, 
central  to  a  healthy  and  fertile  country.  A  thorough  classical  education 
is  imparted  at  an  expense  as  moderate  as  in  any  other  similar  sequaaiy 
in  the  union. 

Hanover  Academy  was  established  at  Hanover,  six  miles  below  lladi- 
soa  on  the  Ohio,  in  1827.  It  is  chiefly  intended  as  a  Presbjrterian  theo- 
logical school,  and  is  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Indiana,  It  has 
an  endowment  in  land,  and  (he  system  of  manual  labor  is  contemplated. 
It  is  intended  that  the  expenses  of  board  and  tuition  shall  he  but  thirty 
dollars  a  year.  It  has  22  students,  18  of  whom  are  preparing  for  the 
ministry.  Some  other  instituticms  of  education  existy  called  academies; 
and  high  schools  are  in  contemplation  in  different  parts  of  this  rapadly  ad- 
vancing state. 

A  historical  society  has  recently  been  formed,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
investigate  the  antiquities  of  the  country,  and  preserve  the  materials  for 
4he  annals  and  history  of  the  state.  A  respectable  library  has  already 
been  collected,  and  the  society  bids  fair  to  be  efficient  in  furnishing  docu- 
ments of  practical  utility  in  furthering  its  objects. 

That  spirit  of  regard  for  schools,  religious  societies  and  institutions, 
ecHUiected  with  them,  which  has  so  honorably  distinguished  the  com- 
mencing legislation  of  Ohio,  has  displayed  itself  in  this  state.  'There  are 
diatricts,  no  doubt,  where  people  have  but  just  made  beginnings,  and  are 
more  anxious  about  carrying  on  the  first  operations  of  making  a  new 
establishment,  than  educating  their  children.  But  it  ought  to  be  recorded 
to  the  honor  of  the  people,  that  among  the  first  public  works  in  an  incip- 
ient village,  is  a  school  house,  and  among  the  first  associations^  that  for 
establishing  a  schooL  Sdiools  are  established  in  all  the  considerable 
Umms  and  villages  in  the  state.  In  many  of  the  more  compact  there  is  a 
reading  room  and  a  social  library.  The  spirit  of  enquiry,  resulting  from 
oar  free  institutions,  is  pervading  the  country,  and  a  thirst  for  all  kinds  of 
information  is  universal.  This  state  will  soon  take  a  high  place  among 
her  sister  states,  in  point  of  population.  It  is  hoped  that  her  advance  in 
intellectual  improvement,  and  social  and  religious  institutions  will  be  in 
corresponding  proportion. 

ConstUuiion  and  (rovemment.  This  state  was  admitted  into  the  union 
in  1616.    The  ccmstitutioQ  does  not  diffinr  essentially  firom  that  of  the 
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other  western  states.  Where  it  does  differ,  it  is  in  haritig  a  mbre  pofytdftr 
form  than  the  rest.  The  goremor  is  elected  for  three  years;  and  is 
eligible  six  years  out  of  nine.  The  jodiciary  is  composed  of  a  supreme 
and  circuit  courts. 

The  judges  of  the  supreme  (5ourt  are  appointed  by  the  Gbvemor,  and 
have  appellate  jutisdiction.  The  circuit  courts  are  to  be  held  by  one 
judge  and  two  associates*- die  former  to  be  appointed  by  the  legislators, 
and  the  latter  by  the  people;  all  to  be  held  for  die  term  of  serein yeaito. 
An  free  white  mal^,  of  twenty-one  years  and  upwards,  of  the  UnitM 
States,  are  admitted  to  the  elective  franchise. 

History.  The  eountry  on  the  Wabash'  Was  early  visited  by  Fretidl 
traders  or  hunters  from  danada.  The  settlement  of  Vihcenhes  Atte 
back  as  far  as  1702.  The  first  settlement  was  composed  of  soldienf 'of 
Louis  XIV.  They  were,  for  more  than  an  agie,  almost  separated  from  tti 
rest  of  mankind  ;  and  had,  in  many  reiSpects,  asshtiilated  whh  the  saVages, 
with  whom  they  intermdrrfed.  In  the  time  of  the  American  revohiti<itt', 
they  manifested  a  disposition  so  unequivocally  favorable  to  if,  that  Iho 
general  government  ceded  to  them  a  ti^ct  of  land  about  Vinceiines,  KtfBit 
close  of  that  war.  The  sparse  poptilotion  in  this  then  wilderness,  sufibr- 
ed  severely  from  tho  savages,  until  the  p.eace  which  was  restored  by  the 
treaty  at  Greenville.  The  Indians  still  owned  the  greater  portion  of  the 
territorial  surface.  In  the  year  1811,  in  consequence  of  their  depreda- 
tions and  murders,  a  military  force  was  sent  against  them;  and  they  were 
defeated,  and  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  The  bloody  battle  of  Tippica- 
noe  has  already  been  mentioned.  Since  the  peace  they  have  been  quiet, 
and  have  ceded  the  greater  part  of  their  lands  to  the  United  States.  In 
1801,  Indiana  was  erected  into  a  territorial  government.  During  the 
late  war  the  tide  of  immigration  was  almost  completely  arrested.  Many 
of  the  settlements  were  broken  up  by  the  savages.  Immediately  on  the 
termination  of  that  war,  the  tide  set  strongly  again,  through  Ohio,  to  this 
state ;  and  population  poured  in  upon  the  woods  and  prairies.  It  has 
since  been  filling  up  with  aknost  unexampled  rapidity.  It  suffered  severe- 
ly along  with  the  other  western  states  by  the  change  of  times,  that  occur- 
red affer  the  close  of  the  war.  The  same  foolish,  or  iniquitous  system 
of  spurious  banks,  or  relief  laws^  was  adopted  hero  as  in  the  state  farther 
west;  and  with  the  same  results.  The  bank  of  New  Lexington  was  a 
notorious  scheme  of  iniquity ;  and  was  one  of  the  first  bubbles  that  burst 
in  this  young  community.  Though  the  people  did  nol  immediately  take 
warning,  they  were  among  the  first  that  discarded  all  the  ridiculous  tem- 
porizing expedients  of  relief,  and  restored  a  sound  circulation. 

If  we  could  present  a  scenic  map  of  this  state,  exhibiting  its  present  con- 
dition, it  would  present  us  a  grand  and  interesting  view  of  deep  forests, 
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wid»  and  flowing  prairies,  dotted  with  thousands  of  log  cabins;  and  in 
the  villages,  brick  houses  rising  beside  them.  We  should  see  chasms  cut 
out  of  the  forests  in  all  directions.  We  should  note  thousands  of  dead 
trees  surrounding  the  incipient  establishments.  On  the  edges  of  the  prai- 
ries, we  should  remark  cabins,  or  houses,  sending  up  their  smokes.  We 
riiould  see  vast  droves  of  cattle,  ruminating  in  the  vicinity  of  these  estab- 
lishments in  the  shade.  There  would  be  a  singular  blending  of  nature 
and  art;  and  to  give  interest  to  the  scene,  the  bark  hovel  of  the  Indians, 
in  many  places,  would  remain  intermixed  with  the  habitatioiis  of  the 
whites.  But  the  most  pleasing  part  of  the  picture  would  be  to  see  inde- 
pendent and  respectable  yeofrien  presiding  over  these  greatchanges.  The 
yoong  children  would  be  seen  playing  about  the  rustic  establishments, 
fill!  fed  and  happy,  sure  presages  of  the  numbers,  healthfiilness,  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  coming  generation^ 

The  revenue  of  the  state  for  1831,  is  one  hundred  and  three  thousand 
fiwr  hundred  and  thirty-two  dollars ;  the  expenditure  is  thirty-seven  thou^ 
sand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-five.  Deduct  the  canal  and  Indianapolis 
fund,  twenty-eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-four;  and  there  will 
remain  a  balance  in  the  treasury  in  fiivor  of  the  atate^ 
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Length,  210  miles.  Mean  breadth,  200  miles;  oootainiiig  40^000 
square  niiles,  and  25,000,000  acres.  Between  38^  SO'  and  41^  19"  N. 
latitude;  and  between  3^31'  and  7°  41'  west  from  Washington.  Bom* 
ded  on  the  north  by  the  territory  of  Michigan,  and  lake  Erie;  east  fay 
Pennsylvania;  soudi-east  by  Virginia,  firom  which  it  is  separated  by  tha 
Ohio ;  south  by  the  Ohio,  which  separates  it  firom  Virginia  and  Kentudgr  | 
and  west  by  Indiana. 

CIVIL  Divmons. 
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CowUiei. 

County  Towtu.        Dittoi 

ncesfromCa 

Adams, 

West  Union, 

101 

Allen, 

Wassahkoimetta, 

110 

Ashtabula, 

Jefferson, 

101 

Athens, 

Athens, 

73 

Belmont, 

St.  aairsville. 

124 

Brown, 

Georgetown, 

104 

Butler, 

Hamilton, 

101 

Champaign, 

Urbana, 

60 

Clark, 

Spnngfield, 

43 

Clermont, 

Batavia, 

109 

Clinton, 

Wilmington, 

67 

Columbiana, 

New  Lisbon, 

152 

Coshocton, 

Coshocton, 

84 

Crawford, 

Buc3rrus, 

69 

Cuyahoga, 

Cleaveland, 

138 

Drake, 

Greenville,  *- 

108 

Delaware, 

Delaware, 

23 

Fairfield, 

Lancastei, 

28 

t 
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Fayette, 

Washington,  C.  H. 

45 

Franklin 

Columbus, 

Gallia, 

Galliopolis, 

108 

Geauga, 

Claridon, 

157 

Greene, 

Xenia, 

57 

Guernsey, 

Cambridge, 

83 

Hamilton, 

Cincinnati, 

112 

Hancock, 

Findlay, 

114 

Hardin, 

Hardy, 

66 

Harrison, 

Cadiz, 

124 

H6nry, 

Damascus, 

161 

Highland, 

Hillsboro, 

74 

Hocking, 

Logan, 

47 

Holmes, 

Millersburgh, 

80 

Huron, 

Norwalk, 

113 

Au^kson, ' 

Jackson,  C.  H. 

74 

Jefferson 

Steubenville, 

140 

Knox, 

MomitYemon,* 

45 

Lawrence, 

Buriington, 

135 

Licking, 

Newark, 

34 

Logan, 

Beliefontaine, 

62 

Lorain, 

Elysia, 

ISO 

Madison, 

LoiidoD, 

/  27 

Marion, 

Marion, 

47 

Medina, 

Medina,  C.  H 

111 

Meigs, 

Cliester, 

04 

Mercer, 

Saint  Mary's, 

111 

Miami, 

Troy, 

78 

Monroe, 

WoodRfield, 

140 

Montgomery, 

Dayton, 

66 

Morgan, 

McConnelsville, 

70 

Muskingum, 

Zanesville, 

50 

Paulding, 

Perry, 

Somerset, 

46 

Pickaway, 

Circlcville^ 

26 

Pike, 

Piketon, 

65 

Portage, 

Ravenna, 

127 

Preble, 

Eaton, 

02 

Putnnm, 

Sugar  Grove, 

148 

Richland, 

Mansfield, 

71 

Roes, 

Chillicothe, 

45 

Sandusky, 

Lower  Sanduaky, 

103 
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Scioto,  Portsmouth,  91 

Seneca,  Tiffin,  85 

Shelby,  Sidney,  86 

Stark,  Canton,  116 

Trumbull,  Warren,  157 

Tuscarawas,  New  Philadelphia,  107 

Union,  Marysville,  37 

Van  Wert,  WiUshire,  146 

Warren,  Lebanon,  63 

Washington,  Marietta,  106 

Wayne,  Wooster,  86 

Williams,  Defiance,  175 

Wood,  Perrysburgh,  135 

The  census  of  1830,  gives  the  population  of  this  state  as  follows: 
Whites,  928,093.    Other  persons,  9,586.    Total,  937,679. 

Face  of  the  Country.    There  is,  probably,  no  where  in  the  world  a 
body  of  land  of  the  scuooe  extent,  of  which  a  greater  proportion  is  suscep- 
tible  of  cultivation.    It  may  be  considered  a  surface  of  table  land,  sloping 
in  one  direction  towards  the  Ohio,  and  in  the  other  towards  lake  Erie. 
The  northern  belt  has  great  tracts  of  wet  and  marshy  soil.    They  axe, 
however,  excellent,  and  in  positions  that  render  them  easy  to  be  drained* 
They  are  covered  with  forests,  and  when  cleared  and  drained,  will  noC 
make  the  least  valuable  parts  of  the  state.    There  are  extensive  bodiea 
<^  lands,  heavily  timbered,  in  a  state  of  nature,  which  are  as  level  aa 
prairies.    The  most  fertile  part  of  the  state  is  between  the  two  MiamMS* 
On  the  upper  courses  of  the  Miamies,  Muskingum,  and  Scioto,  are  rich 
and  extensive  prairies,  divided  into  wet  and  dry  prairies,  of  which  the 
latter  only  are  at  present  susceptible  of  cultivation.     The  forest  trees  an 
die  same  as  in  Kentucky^and  Indiana,  except  that  the  peccan  tree,  whidi 
is  common  on  the  waters  of  the  Wabash,  is  not  often  found  here.    Tbe 
forests  are  deep,  but  in  the  richest  soils  the  trees  are  rather  distinguisfaft- 
ble  for  their  straightness  than  their  size.    A  considerable  part  of  the 
eastern  and  south-eastern  division  is  hilly;  In  some  places  rising  into  fine 
cultivable  swells,  and  in  other  places  into  hills,  too  broken  and  precipitotM 
to  admit  of  cultivation.    The  most  marshy  parts  are  found  on  the  table 
lands,  the  highest  in  the  state.    But  nine-tenths  of  the  surface  are  su^ 
ceptible  of  cultivation,  and  are  already,  or  are  rapidly  becoming,  a  thick- 
ly settled  country  of  moderate  sized  freeholds.    One  remark  may  cohtojt 
a  general  idea  of  the  forest.    It  is,  as  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  compoiid 
almost  entirely  of  deciduous  trees,  with  few  evergreens,  or  terebinthtoA 
trees,  if  we  except  some  few  cypress  trees.    On  its  whole  wide  sinfiMse, 
is  scarcely  any  land  so  hilly,  sterile,  or  marshy,  as  with  moderate  kbor. 
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may  not  be  fiubduod,  drained,  and  cultivated.  The  whole  region  seema  to 
have  invited  a  hardy  and  numerous  body  of  freeholders  to  select  them- 
selves moderate  and  nearly  equal  sized  farms,  and  to  intersperse  them 
over  its  surface.  In  respect  to  the  smallness  of  the  farms,  the  number, 
equality,  and  compactness  of  the  population,  not  confined,  as  farther 
-west,  to  thfe  water  courses,  but  diffused  over  the  whole  state,  it  compares  ^ 
▼ery  accurately  with  New  England. 

To  an  eye  that  could  contemplate  the  whole  region  from  an  elevated 
Tpoin^  it  would  even  yet  exhibit  a  great  proportion  of  unbroken  forest, 
xmly  here  and  there  chequered  with  farms.  Yet  in  the  county  towns,  and 
•better  settled  districts,  any  spectacle  that  collects  the  multitude,  a  train- 
ing, an  ordination,  an  election,  or  the  commencement  of  any  great  public 
-work,  causes  a  rush  from  the  woods  and  the  forests,  which  like  the  ten- 
anted trees  of  the  poets  in  the  olden  time,  seem  to  have  given  birth,  for 
dlie  occasion,  to  crowds  of  men,  women,  and  children,  pouring  towards 
Ifae  point  of  attraction.  There  are  vast  tracts  of  country  that  are  actually 
alluvial,  and  in  fact  the  greater  part  has  an  alluvial  aspect,  as  though 
it  had  not  long  since  emerged  from  the  watery 

It  has  been  asserted,  and  commonly  believed,  that  springs  dry  up,  and 
fidl,  as  a  new  country  becomes  settled. 

•  Many  of  the  oldest  and  most  intelligent  setders  resolutely  deny  the 
aflsertion,  and  affirm  the  direct  contrary;  declaring  that  the  streams  in 
general,  are  more  flush  in  the  cleared  and  setded  country,  than  they 
were  when  it  was  an  unbroken  forest.  In  proof,  they  point  out  many 
streams,  which  then  became  dry  in  summer,  and  now  yield  sufficient 
water  to  turn  mills,  through  the  season.  This  is  one  of  diose  disputable 
points  which  is  apt  to  be  settled  differendy,  according  to  the  experience 
and  opinions  of  the  party.  It  certainly  involves  one  <^  the  most  interest- 
ing questions  in  relation  to  the  influence  of  cultivation  upon  climate,  a 
question  which  ought  to  have  been  more  elucidated  by  the  settling  of  the 
western  country  than  any  other;  but  which  has  hitherto  been  discussed 
in  a  desultory  and  unsatisfying  manner.  Forests  are  supposed  to  con- 
dense vapors,  and  attract  clouds.  Clearing  them  away  gives  more  free 
scope  to  the  winds,  and  tends  to  equalize  atmospheric  action.  Cultivaticn 
renders  the  surface  of  the  soil  more  compact,  and  retentive  (^moisture; 
and  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  western  streams  are  fuller  and 
more  lasting,  since  the  cutting  down  of  the  forests,  and  that  the<%ip  and 
Mississippi  carry  more  water  than  formerly.  But  the  experience  c£  al- 
most every  old  settler  warrants  the  fact,  that  innumerable  springs  have 
fiiiled  since  the  cutting  down  of  the  forests  that  shaded  the  hills,  whence 
tliey  sprung.  This  partial  result  may,  however,  be  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  a  general  change  in  atmospheric  action,  consequent  upon 
ijpening  vast  surfaces  of  the  forest  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air. 
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The  forest  of'  this  state  is  generally  deep  and  heavy.  The  prevalent 
kinds  of  trees  are,  the  different  species  of  oak,  white,  red,  and  black, 
burr,  and  overcup;  three  or  four  species  of  ash,  white,  blue,  and  blade;, 
yellow  and  white  poplar;  all  the  different  species  of  hickories;  Uadc 
and  white  walnut;  three  species  of  elm,  hackberry,  buck-eye,  linn,  and 
coffee  tree.  White  maple  is  common,  and  sugar  maple,  of  great  beau^,. 
almost  universal.  Beech,  however,  is  the  most  common  timber.  The 
undergrowth  is  spice-bush,  dogwood,  iron  wood,  horn  beam,  black  haw,, 
pawpaw,  different  species  of  thorn,  Aid  wild  plum. 

Unimproved  land  rates  from  two  to  eight  dollars  per  acre,  according  ta 
situation  and  quality;  improved  land,  from  five  to  twenty  dollarsy  ac- 
cording to  the  improvement,  situation,  and  quality. 

Agricultural  Productions^    Eveff  produ<stion  common  to  the  climate 
is  raised  here  in  great  abundance.     Without  having  the  appearance  of 
being  as  rich  as  the  lands  in  some  parts  of  Illinois  and  Missouri,  the  soil 
in  this  part  of  the  ])|Iississippi  valley  is  found  by  experiment  to  be  re- 
markably productive.    To  be  able  to  judge  of  the  extent  and  power  oC 
vegetation,  one  must  reside  in  the  state  through  the  summer,  and  obserr/i^ 
with  what  luxuriance  and  rapidity  the  veget&ble  creation  is  pushed  on;. 
how  rapidly  the  vinos,  grain,  and  fruits  grow,  and  what  a  depth  of  ver- 
dure the  (breMt  assumes.    Indian  com  is  the  staple  of  the  grains,  and  is  no- 
where raised  more  easliy,  or  in  greater  abundance.    On  rich  alluvial  soils' 
110  bushels  have  been  produced  from  an  acre,  though  fifly  may  be  oon^ 
sidered  an  average  crop.    The  state,  generally,  has  a  fine  soil  for  wheeL 
Rye,  barley,  oats,  spolts,  buckwheat,  and  ail  the  grains  are  raised  ift 
great  abundance-and  perfection.  Melons,  squashes,  pumpkins,  the  pulses, 
garden  vegetables,  both  bulbous  and  tap-rooted,  as  potatoes,  onions,  beets, 
carrots,  parsnips,  and  generally  garden  and  cuUnary  vegetables  are 
in  great  perfection.    The  soil,  being  more  stiff,  clayey,  and  fitted  to 
tain  moistuie,  than  the  soils  farther  west,  makes  the  best  gardens.    We 
have  no  where  seen  so  fine  asparagus  in  the  west,  as  in  the  markets  of  this 
state.    Fruits  of  all  kinds  are  raised  in  the  greatest  profusion,  and  aj^les 
are  as  plenty  in  the  cultivated  parts  of  this  state,  as  in  any  part  of  the 
Atlantic  country.    The  markets  are  amply  supplied  with  pears,  peaches, 
plums,  cherries,  gooseberries,  strawberries,  and  cultivated  grapes.    In  a 
few  years  this  state  will  take  place  of  any  in  the  Union,  in  the  abundnnjp 
and  excellence  of  its  firuits  of  all  kinds.    From  the  fulness  and  richnets 
of  the  clusters  of  cultivated  grapes,  it  is  clear,  that  this  ought  to  be  a 
country  of  vineyards.    The  Germans  have  already  made  a  few  estabUib- 
meets  of  the  kind,  with  entire  success.    Apricots,  nectarines,  and  qaiqoosy 
succeed ;  and  this  state  is  the  appr<^riate  empire  of  Pomona.    Reeeytly, 
tobacco  has  been  added  to  the  articles  cultivated.    The  quality  and  fcvQf 
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are  such  as  to  warrant  the  expectation,  that  it  will  shortly  be  a  principal 
article  of  export.    Yellow  tobacco,  which  bears  a  price  so  mudi  higher 
than  any  other  kind,  bas  been  found  to  prosper  remarkably.     Hemp  is 
an  article  of  culti  vaticm  in  some  parts  of  the  state.    Agricultural  improve- 
ment,  however,  proceeds  with  slow  pace.     The  people,  generally,  are 
not  at  all  given  to  experiment;  and  continue  to  farm  in  theoldand  beaten 
xoutino.     No  part  of  the  western  country  calls  more  imperiously  for  ag- 
ricultural improvement;  for  this  state  begins  to  be  thickly  settled,  and  natu- 
rally to  invite  efforts  to  improve  ttib  cultivation.    Intelligent  and  patriotic 
men  are  making  great  exertions  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
and  mulberry,  that  wine  and  silk  may  be  added  to  the  articles  of  produc- 
tion. •These  states,  that  are  so  far  from  a  foreign  market,  and  whoee 
bulky  articles  are  so  expensive  in  transportation,  ought  to  use  every  exer- 
tion to  introduce  a  cultivation,  that  would  have  more  value  in  a  smaller 
compass.    Besides  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines,  this  state  produces  a  great 
abundance  of  indigenous  productions,  that  are  useful  in  medicine.     We 
may  mention  cu^ea  racemoaa^  squaw  root,  Virginia  snakeroot,  Indian  tur- 
nip, ginseng,  which  is  dug  in  considerable  quantities,  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce, Colombo,  lobelia,  valerian,  blood  root,  cff  Mngmnaria  canadenais, 
and  various  other  herbaceous  medicinal  plants. 

Bivers,  Under  this  head  we  shall  describe  the  noble  and  beautiful 
river,  that  gives  name  to  the  state.  If  the  Mississippi  has  more  grandeur, 
the  Ohio  has  clearly  more  beauty.  If  the  Mississippi  rolls  along  its  angry 
and  sweeping  waters  with  more  majesty,  the  Ohio  &r  exceeds  it  in  its 
calm  unbroken  course,  which  seldom  endangers  the  boats  on  its  bosom, 
except  there  be  mismanagement  or  storms.  No  river  in  the  world  rolls  for 
Che  same  distance  such  an  uniform,  smooth,  and  peaceful  current.  Its 
bluffs  and  bottoms  have  a  singuliBir  configuration  <^  amenity,  or  grandeur. 
Sometimes  lofty  bluffs,  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  impend  the  river 
and  cast  their  grand  shadows  into  the  transparent  waters.  On  the  other 
side  are  fine  bottoms,  generally  above  the  overflow^  and  covered  with 
beautiful  forest  trees,  among  which  rises  the  venerable  sycamore,  the 
king  of  the  forests,  and  throws  its  white  arms  over  the  oti^er  trees. 
Whoever  has  descended  this  noble  river  in  spring,  when  its  banks  are 
full,  and  the  beautiful  red  bud,  and  cartms  Florida^  deck  the  declivities 
tf  the  bluffs,  and  are  seen  at  intervals  in  the  bottoms,  or  in  the  autumn, 
when  the  leaves  are  all  turning  yellow,  will  readily  allow  the  appropri- 
ateness of  the  French  name.  Ma  belle  riviere.^ 

It  is  a  river  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monmigahela 
at  Pittsburgh.  The  highest  sources  of  the  Allegliany  river,  are  in  Pot- 
ter aeunty,  Pennsylvania,  twelve  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Gdudersport, 
wh6ke  Aey  interlock  with  the  hend  waters  of  tlie  Genessee  river,  and  the 
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east  and  west  branches  of  the  Susquehannah.  From  Couderspos^  il 
holds  a  north-westwardly  course  twenty  miles,  during  which  it  is  augmen- 
ted by  several  streams,  and  then  enters  the  state  of  New  York.  Three 
miles  above  the  New  York  line,  it  receives  Orway  creek,  a  considerable 
stream,  from  the  east,  and  five  miles  farther,  Oil  creek,  from  the  north, 
and  then  passes  the  settlement  of  Hamilton.  It  thence  holds  a  west 
course  fifleen  miles,  and  receives  the  Tunuauguanta  creek  from  the 
south.  Here  it  bends  to  the  north  seven  miles,  and  receives  Greatvalley 
creek  from  the  north.  It  thence  bends  to  the  south-west,  and  afle^  a 
course  of  twenty-five  miles,  passes  again  into  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  winding  south-west,  receives  the  Conncwongo  from  the  north,  at  the 
town  of  Warren.  It  thence  holds  a  west  course  seven  miles,  and  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  Brokenstraw  creek,  from  the  west.  It  thence  curves 
south-west  thirty  miles,  and  receives  the  Teonista,  from  the  oast.  Twen- 
ty miles  farther  west,  it  receives  Oil  creek  from  the  north,  and  seven 
miles  farther,  French  creek  from  the  north-west.  By  this  stream  it  has 
a  communication, with  lake  Erie.  It  now  assumes  a  south-east  course, 
and  thirty  miles  farther  receives  the  waters  of  Toby's  creek,  an  important 
stream  which  extends  one  hundred  miles  into  the  interior  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Retaining  the  same  course  thirty  miles,  it  receives  Red  Bank  and 
Mahoning  creeks.  Passing  Kittanning  and  Crooked  creek,  twenty-four 
miles  farther,  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Kiskiminitas. 

This  river  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Conemaugh  and  Loyalhanna 
rivers,  which  rise  near  the  Alleghany  mountains,  one  hundred  miles  dis- 
tant. Below  this  point  the  Alleghany  continues  a  south-west  courae 
about  thirty-five  miles,  and  reaches  Pittsburgh,  where  it  unites  with  the 
Monongahela.  The  former  rive¥,.lhough  it  has  not  a  volume  apparently 
wider  than  the  other,  is  by  far  the  most  important  tributary  of  the  Ohio. 
It  has  a  swifl,  sweeping,  and  rapid  current,  and  often  a  rocky  bottom, 
whence  huge  rocks  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  When  it  is  full,  in 
the  spring,  fiat  and  keel  boats  descend  it  rapidly,  and  without  danger. 
It  has  been  navigated  by  steam  boats,  but  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  cur- 
rents to  stem,  which  that  kind  of  boats  has  yet  attempted  to  vanquish. 

Monongahela  river,  the  other  important  branch  of  the  Ohio,  rises  in 
Virginia,  seventy  miles  north-west  of  Moi^gantown.  Twelve  miles 
north  of  Morgantown  it  passes  into  Pennsylvania,  and  a  few  miles  fiu^ 
ther  receives  the  waters  of  Cheat  river,  from  the  east..  Seventy  miles 
fiuther  it  receives  the  waters  of  thQ  Youghiogeny  river,  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  the  Yough,  the  most  important  branch  of  the  Mooongaheky 
rising  near  the  upper  waters  of  the  Potomac,  separated  only  by  a  spur 
of  the  mountains.  From  the  western  declivity  of  these  mountains,  bodi 
this  and  the  main  river  receive  a  great  accession  of  mountain  streuMk 
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The  united  stream  has  now  become  broad  and  majestic.    It  flows  in  a 
north-west  course  to  Pittsburgh,  and  where  it  unites  with  the  Alleg^ieny, 
is  more  than  four  hundred  yards  wide.    The  Ohio,  at  the  junction,  is  some- 
thing more  than  six  hundred  yards  wide,  and  immediately  assumes  that 
faroad,  placid,  and  beautiful  aspect,  which  it  maintains  to  its  junction  wiUi 
the  Mississippi.    The  Monongahela  traverses  a  rich  and  well  settled 
country,  noted  for  its  whiskey,  flour,  iron,  and  manufactures.     The  banks 
are  oflen  bold  and  high  blufis,  and  in  some  places  the  country  is  hiUy. 
In  good  stages  of  the  water,  it  is  boatable  by  large  boats  100  miles 
from  its  moiith.  .  There  are  few  more  rural,  picturesque,  and  delightful 
tracts  of  country  in  the  United  States,  than  on  this  river. 

The  Ohio,  from  its  commencement,  aflbrds  most  deli^tful  prospects. 
Rivers  of  romantic  and  beautiful  character  come  in,  almost  at  equal  dis- 
tances, as  lateral  canals.  Its  bottoms  are  of  extraordinary  depth  and  fer- 
tility; generally  high  and  dry,  and  for  the  most  part  healthy;  while  the 
ooiifiguration  of  the  country  on  the  banks  has  all  that  grandeur,  soflness, 
or  variety,  still  changing  and  recurring  in  such  combinations  as  are  re- 
quisite to  destroy  a  monotonous  effect.  For  thirty  miles  below  Pittsburgh 
its  course  is  north-west.  It  then  slowly  turns  to  the  west  south-west,  and 
pursues  that  general  direction  five  hundred  miles.  Thence  south-west 
one  hundred  and  seventy  miles.  Thence  westward  two  hundred  and 
eighty  miles.  Thence  south-west  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles^ 
through  that  low  and  swampy  country,  in  which  it  finds  the  MississippL 
Between  Pittsburgh  and  the  mouth  it  is  diversified  with  one  hundred  ccm- 
siderable  islands,  besides  a  greater  number  of  tow-heads  and  sand-barS| 
which  in  low  stages  of  tho  water  greatly  impede  navigation.  Some  of 
fliese  islands  are  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  afibrd  most  lovely  situations  for 
retired  farms.  The  passages  between  them,  and  the  sand-bcu«  at  their 
head,  are  among  the  difficulties  of  the  navigation  of  this  river.  The 
order  of  the  entrance  of  the  creeks  and  rivers,  as  we  descend,  is  as  fol- 
lows: Ghartier's  creek,  4  miles  below  Pittsburgh,  from  the  south.  Big 
Beaver,  30  miles,  from  the  north.  Little  Beaver,  42  miles  below,  from 
the  north.  Mill  creek,  43,  from  the  south.  Big  Yellow  creek,  54  miles, 
from  the  north.  Ciookton^  run,  62,  from  the  north.  King^s  creek,  66, 
from  the  south.  Wills^  creek,  71,  from  the  north.  Harman^s  creek,  72, 
from  the  south.  One  mile  below  this  creek  is  the  large  and  flourishing 
town  q£  Steubenville.  Indian  Cross  creek,  75  miles,  north.  Yiiginia 
Cross  creek,  76  miles,  south.  Indian  Short  «reeky  87  miles.  Viiginia 
Short  oreek,  opposite  mi  the  south.  Wheeling  creek,  96  miles,  south. 
Just  above  this  creek  is  the  commercial  and  important  town  of  Wheeling. 
MeMahon^s  creek,  south,  100  miles.  little  Grave  creek,  soathi  108. 
Big Qrave creek,  north.    Fish  creek,  south,  138.    Fishing  creek,flo«th. 
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137.  Stony  creek,  north,  162.  Little  Muskingum,  north,  179.  Mus- 
kingum, north,  183.  At  the  mouth  of  this  river  is  the  considerahle  town 
of  Marietta.  Little  Kanawha,  south,  197.  Little  Hockhocking,  north, 
204.  Big  Hockhocking,  north,  210.  Shade  river,  north,  221.  Little 
Sandy,  south,  227.  Big  Sandy,  south,  231.  Great  E^anawha,  south, 
283.  On  this  large  and  important  stream  are  the  most  extensive  salt 
works  in  the  western  country.  Little  Guyandotte,  south,  307.  Big  Guy- 
andotte,  south,  327.  Great  Sandy,  south,  341.  Little  Sandy,  south,  304. 
Little  Scioto,  north,  380.  Big  Scioto,  north,  390.  This  is  a  very  impor- 
tant river  of  Ohio.  On  its  hanks  are  extremely  rich  lands.  The  polit- 
ical metropolis,  Columbus,  is  situated  on  it.  A  little  above  its  mouth  is 
the  considerable  village  of  Portsmouth.  The  great  Erie  canal  enters  the 
Ohio,  near  the  mouth  of  this  river.  The  former  capital  of  Ohio,  Chilli* 
cothe,  is  also  on  its  banks.  Turkey  creek,  north,  395.  Coneconeque, 
south,  404.  Stout^s  run,  north,  418.  Brush  creek,  south,  421.  Syca- 
more creek,  south,  424.  Crooked  creek,  south,  444.  Lime  Stone  creek, 
south,  452.  Just  below  this  creek  is  the  large  and  important  town  of 
Maysville,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  accustomed  landings  on  the  Ohio. 
Eagle  creek,  north,  462.  Straight  creek,  north,  468.  Bracken  creek, 
south,  472.  Bull  Skin  creek,  north,  479.  Bear  creek,  north,  488.  Big 
Indian  creek,  north,  492.  Muddy  creek,  north,  503.  Little  Miami  rir- 
er,  north,  516.  Crawfish  creek,  north,  519.  Deer  creek,  north,  528. 
Licking  river,  south,  524.  This  is  an  important  river  of  Kentucky,  en- 
tering the  Ohio  between  Newport  and  Covingtcm,  and  opposite  Cincinnati. 
Mill  creek  north,  526.  Great  Miami,  north,  551.  Laughery^s  creek, 
north,  562.  Gunpowder  creek,  south,  575.  Big  Bone  Lick  creek,  south, 
583.  Kentucky  river,  south,  629.  Six  miles  above  this,  on  the  opposite 
shore,  is  Vevay,  and  the  beautiful  Swiss  vineyards.  Little  Kentucky 
river  south,  628.  Bear  Grass  creek,  south,  706.  Just  below  this  creek 
is  the  important  and  commercial  town  of  Louisville,  and  the  only  consid- 
erable impediment  in  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  from  its  commencement 
to  its  mouth.  This  impediment  is  a  ledge  of  rocks,  extending  across  the 
Ohio,  constituting  a  considerable  extent  of  rapids,  called  'the  falls  of 
Ohia^  A  canal  round  these  falls,  on  the  Kentucky  side  of  the  river,  a 
work  of  immense  magnitude  and  utility,  is  completed.  Salt  river,  south, 
730.  Falling  Spring,  south,  751 .  Indian,  or  Wyandot  creek,  north,  77II. 
Big  Blue  river,  north,  792.  Hardin^s  creek,  south,  818.  Anderson^ 
river,  north,  851.  Blackford  creek,  south,  864.  Green  river,  south, 
025.  This  is  an  important  river  of  Kentucky.  Pigeon  creek,  north, 
935.  Highland  creek,  south,  993.  Wabash,  north,  1,003.  This  k  a 
large,  beautiful,  and  important  river  of  Indiana.  Saline  river,  notdlf 
}^1.    Not  &r  above  this  creek  i$  Kiawneetown,  a  considerable  vilhige 
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of  Illinois.  Great  quantities  of  salt  are  manufactured  en  this  creek. 
Grand  Pierre  creek,  north,  1,049.  Cumberland  river,  south,  1,071. 
This  is  a  very  important  river  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  Tennessee, 
south,  1,084.  This  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  important  tributary  of 
the  Ohio;  It  waters  omsiderable  extents  of  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and 
Kentucky.     Cash  river,  north,  1,120.    Mouth  of  the  Ohio,  1,132. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  distances,  as  noted  by  the  present  steanti 
boat  navigators,  make  the  whole  distance  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  mouth, 
fall  short  of  one  thousand  miles.  It  is  true  the  distances  have  seemed 
much  shorter  since  they  have  been  measured  by  the  rapid  course  of  the 
steam  boats.  But  we  apprehend,  when  measured  by  the  convex  side  d 
the  bends  of  the  river,  the  former  measure  will  be  found  nearer  the  exact 
truth  than  the  latter.  We  may  add,  that  we  have  not  included  in  the 
above  enumeration  more  than  half  the  breaks  through  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  by  the  entrance  of  creeks.  We  have  mentioned,  however,  the 
greater  number  of  those  that  pieserve  running  water  through  the  sum- 
mer. Of  the  above,  the  following  are  important  rivers,  and  all  naviga- 
ble, in  moderate  or  high  stages  of  water,  by  steam  boats,  for  considerable 
distances,  viz.  Muskingum,  Great  Kanawha,  Big  Sandy,  Scioto,  Great 
Miami,  Kentucky,  Green,  Wabash,  Cumberland,  and  Tennessee.  The 
three  last  are  important  in  the  order  of  their  standing.  The  Ohio  at 
Pittsburgh  is  six  hundred  yards  wide.  At  Cincinnati,  which  may  be 
considered  its  mean  width,  it  is  not  much  more.  Below  the  Cumberland 
its  average  width  is  one  thousand  yards.  Its  valley  is  deep,  and  heavily 
timbered,  and  has  no  where  the  slightest  indication  of  prairie.  It  varies 
from  two  to  ten  miles  in  width.  It  is  bounded  in  its  whole  course  by  blufis, 
sometimes  towering  sublimely  from  the  shores  of  the  river,  and  some- 
times receding  two  or  three  miles.  Beyond  the  immediate  verge  of  the 
bottom  is  a  singular  line  of  hills,  more  or  less  precipitous,  stretching 
from  five  to  ten, miles  from  the  bcmks.  They  are  known  on  the  Ohio  by 
the  familiar  appellation  of  the  '  Ohio  hills.^  Different  estimates  have  been 
made  of  the  rapidity  of  its  current.  This  rapidity  being  continually 
varying,  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  any  very  exact  estimate.  It  is 
found,  according  to  the  different  stages  of  the  water,  to  vary  between  one 
and  three  miles.  In  the  lowest  stages  of  the  water,  in  the  autumn,  a 
floating  "substance  would  probably  not  advance  a  -mile  an  hour.  It  is 
subject  to  extreme  elevations  and  depressions.  The  average  range 
between  high  and  low  water,  is  filly  feet.  Its  lowest  stage  is  in  Septem- 
ber; and  its  highest  in  March.  But  it  is  subject  to  sudden  and  very  con- 
aiderable  rises  through  the  year.  It  has  been  known  to  rise  twelve  feet 
in  a  night.  When  these  sudden  elevations  take  place,  at  the  breaking  up 
df  the  ice,  a  scene  of  desolation  sometimea  occurs;  and  boats  and  every 
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thing  in  its  course  are  carried  away  by  the  accumulated  power  of  the  ice 
and  the  water.  Its  average  descent  in  the  mile  is  not  far  from  six  inches* 
At  Cincinnati,  the  surface  of  the  river  at  low  water  is  supposed  to  be  one 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  below  the  level  of  lake  Erie,  and  four  hundred 
and  thirty  above  that  of  the  tide  water  of  the  Atlantic.  Between  Pitts- 
burgh and  the  mouth,  it  makes  three  and  a  half  degrees  of  southing  in 
latitude.  The  average  time  of  the  suspension  of  its  navigation  by  ice  is 
five  weeks.  One  half  of  the  remainder  of  the  year,  on  an  average,  it  is 
navigable  by  large  steam  boats  in  its  whole  course.  The  other  half  it 
can  be  navigated  easily  only  by  steam  boats  of  a  small  drafl  of  water. 
Since  the  Liouisville  and  Portland  canal  has  been  completed,  steam  boats 
of  small  drafl  can  descend  at  all  times  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  Mississippi. 
Flat  and  keel  boats  descend  the  river  at  all  seasons;  but  in  periods  of  low 
water,  with  frequent  groundings  on  the  sand  bars,  and  the  necessity  of 
often  unloading  to  get  the  boat  off.  It  would  be  difficult  to  decide  when 
the  Ohio  has  the  most  beautiful  appearance,  in  the  spring,  when  it  roUs 
along  between  full  banks,  or  in  the  autumn,  when  between  the  ripples  it 
is  calm  and  still,  with  broad  and  clean  sand  bars;  or  in  the  ripples,  where 
its  transparent  waters  glide  rapidly  over  the  pebbly  and  shelly  boCtonii 
showing  every  thing,  as  through  the  transparency  of  air.  The  Ohio  and 
all  its  tributaries  cannot  have  less  than  five  thousand  miles  <f  boatable 
waters;  and  taking  all  circumstances  into  consideration,  few  rivers  in 
the  world  can  vie  with  it  either  in  utility  or  beauty. 

The  Great  Miami  is  the  next  largest  and  most  interesting  river  c^  this 
state.  It  rises  between  40^  and  41°  N.  latitude,  and  interlocks  with  the 
Massissincway  of  the  Wabash,  and  the  St.  Mary's  and  Au  Glaize,  branch- 
es of  the  Maumee  and  the  Scioto.  It  flows  in  a  strong,  but  generally 
smooth  and  unbroken  current,  and  has  a  valley  of  uncommon  width  and 
fertility,  though  sometimes  subject  to  inundation.  From  the  west  it  re- 
ceives Loramio's  creek,  which  enters  it  one  hundred  miles  above  its 
mouth;  and  Still  Water,  fifty  miles  below,  and  White  water,  seven  miles 
above  its  junction  with  the  Ohio.  Its  principal  eastern  branch  is  Mad 
river,  which  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  Logan  county,  traversing  that 
county  and  Clark,  and  the  north-west  comer  of  Chreen  county.  Its  gene- 
ral direction  is  south-west;  and  the  countiy  through  which  it  runs  is  sin- 
gularly fertile  and  beautiful.  The  length  of  its  course  is  something  more 
than  fifty  miles.  It  enters  the  Miami  just  above  the  town  of  Dayton,  and 
receives  its  name  from  its  furious  and  broken  current.  The  chief  branchr 
es  o{  Mad  river  are  East  Fork  and  King's  creek. 

Little  Miami  rises  in  the  south-west  comer  of  Madison  county,  and  in 
a  south-west  direction  traversiyr  Clark,  Green,  Warren,  and  HamilloD 
counties,  and  joins  the  Ohio  seven  miles  above  Cincinnati.    It  is  not  of 
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much  importance  as  a  navigable  stream ;  but  firom  the  fertility  of  the  lands 
on  its  borders,  and  its  numerous  mill  seats,  it  is  a  river  of  great  utility. 
Hiere  are  nearly  fifly  mills  on  it;  some  of  them  paper  mills,  and  other 
mills  of  importance.  Its  principal  branches  are  East  branch,  Shawnee, 
Obannon,  Turtle,  Todd's  Fork,  Caesar's  and  Massie's  creeks  on  the  east- 
em  side ;  and  Goose  and  Beaver  creek  on  the  west.  An  hundred  miles 
firom  its  mouth,  it  has  singular  rapids,  where  the  river  in  no  great  distance 
fidls  two  hundred  feet.  The  stream  is  here  compressed  to  ten  yards  in 
width.  The  country  between  the  Great  and  Little  Miami  is  generally 
finely  watered,  healthy,  pleasant  and  fertile;  and  may  be  considered 
the  garden  of  the  state.  Its  commercial  intercourse  is  with  Cin- 
cinnati. 

In  advancing  towards  the  east  from  the  Little  Miami,  we  cross  Big 
Indian  creek,  White  Oak,  Straight,  Eagle,  Bull  Skin,  Brush,  and  Turkey 
creeks.  The  Scioto  is  a  considerable  river  of  the  Ohio,  and  has  its  whole 
course  in  this  state.  It  rises  in  a  morass  north  of  Logan  county.  Its 
general  direction  is  south-«ast,  and  its  whole  course  little  shmtof  two  hun- 
dred miles.  It  enters  the  Ohio  by  a  mouth  150  yards  wide,  and  is  navi- 
gable, in  good  stages  of  the  water,  130  miles.  Its  principal  branches 
are  Whetstone,  Big  Walnut,  Lower  Walnut,  and  Salt  creeks,  from  the 
east,  and  Paint,  Deer,  Darby,  Mill,  and  Baker's  creeks,  from  the  west. 
Not  far  above  Columbus,  on  the  banks,  is  an  inexhaustible  quarry  of  firee 
atone,  or  marble,  of  a  beautiful  grayish  cdor.  There  are  rich  and  beau- 
tiful prairies  on  this  river;  and  its  valley  is  uncommonly  wide  and  fertile. 
When  it  was  first  settled  it  proved  to  be  extremely  sickly.  In  the  pro- 
gress of  cultivation  that  character  has  passed  away;  and  the  Scioto  coun- 
try is  now  among  the  most  fertile,  eligible,  and  pleasant  parts  of  the  state. 
Columbus,  the  political  capital  of  the  state,  and  Chillicothe,  which  was 
until  recendy  so,  are  on  this  river;  and  there  are  many  pleasant  villages, 
and  much  well  settled  countrv  on  it  and  its  waters. 

The  country  between  the  Scioto  and  the  Muskingum  is  watered  by  the 
Great  Hockhocking  and  its  waters.  It  enters  the  Ohio  150  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  Scioto,  and  is  navigable  for  boats  to  Athens,  forty  miles 
firom  its  mouth.  It  has  a  deep  and  still,  but  narrow  channel.  Near  its 
source,  seven  miles  north  of  Lancaster,  is  a  romantic  cascade  of  40  feet 
perpendicular.  It  has  a  number  of  mills  erected  on  it.  Its  chief  tribu- 
taries are  Rush,  Sunday,  Monday,  Margaret's,  and  Federal  creeks. 

The  Muskingum  rises  near  the  sources  of  the  Cu3rahogaof  lake  Erie, 
in  the  southern  part  of  Connecticut  Reserve.  Its  course  is  remarkably 
sinuous;  but  its  general  direction  is  southwardly.  It  traverses  Stark, 
Tuscarawas,  Coshocton,  Muskingum,  MDrgan,  and  Washington  cguntiesi 
wtbd  enters  the  Ohio  at  Mariettaiby  a  mouth  360  yards  wide.   Itisboata- 
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bie,  in  good  stages  of  water,  to  Coehocton,  100  miles  by  the  course  of  the 
river.  Small  crafb  ascend  it  to  a  portage  of  one  mile  to  the  boataUe 
waters  of  Cuyahoga  of  lake  Erie.  There  are  omsiderable  falls  in  the 
river  at  Zanesville,  which  aficnrd  sites  for  many  mill  seats.  Some  parts 
of  the  course  of  the  Muskingum  are  through  a  hilly  country.  The  prin- 
cipal branches  are  Licking,  White  Woman^s,  Willis',  Wolf,  Coal,  Olive^ 
Green,  Meigs,  Salt,  Jonathan,  Wakatomka,  Still  Water,  Sugar,  Coneter, 
Nimishillen,  and  Indian  creeks.  Above  Coshocton,  the  river  itself  is 
generally  called  Tuscarawas.  In  the  intervals  of  the  precipitous  coun- 
try along  this  river,  the  lands  are  fine;  and  the  country  is  remarkable 
for  health. 

Several  considerable  creeks  enter  the  Ohio,  between  the  Muskingum 
and  the  Pennsylvania  line,  ,such  as  Pawpaw,  Little  Muskingum,  Indian, 
Wheeling,  Captina,  Stony,  and  Sunfish.  These  are  the  principal  rivers 
that  enter  the  Ohio  and  its  waters.  But  the  table  lands  of  this  state  have 
a  general  inclination  either  to  the  Ohio,  or  to  lake  Erie ;  and  a  number 
of  considerable  rivers  run  from  the  nortliem  belt  of  this  table  land  into 
lake  Erie.     The  principal  of  these  is  the  Maumee. 

The  Maumee  rises  in  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  state  of  Indians, 
and  flows  in  a  north-eastern  direction  across  the  north-western  borders  of 
the  state  of  Ohio  into  the  western  extremity  of  lake  Erie.  It  is  navigable 
thirty-three  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  navigation  is  there  obstructed  by 
shoals  and  rapids.  It  is  a  broad,  deep  stream,  with  an  average  width 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  yards,  and  is  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  St  Joseph's,  St.  Mary's,  and  the  Great  and  Little  Au 
Glaize.  This  important  rivor  has  a  course  of  one  hundred  miles.  Fort 
Meigs,  a  fortification  of  much  ;iote  in  the  late  war,  is  on  this  river,  it 
has  a  valuable  fishery,  and  its  banks,  in  the  season  of  vegetation,  are  re- 
markable for  the  luxuriance  of  their  verdure.  The  St.  Joseph's  of  this 
river  heads  in  Indiana,  is  a  considerable  stream,  and  beatable  fiAy  miles. 
The  St.  Mary's,  another  of  its  branches,  has  a  long  course  of  boatable 
navigation.  The  Au  Glaize  is  a  considerable  stream,  that  passes  throng 
the  Indian  country,  and  falls  into  the  Maumee  at  Fort  Winchester,  fifty 
miles  below  Fort  Wa3me.  Touissaint  river  enters  the  lake  twenty  miles 
east  of  the  Maumee.  It  may  rather  be  considered  an  arm  of  the  Isks 
than  a  river..  It  rises  in  the  prairie,  has  no  perceptible  current,  and  is 
choked  with  wild  rice,  aquatic  plants,  and  grass.  In  sununer  it  abounds 
with  wild  fowls.  Otters  and  muskrats  are  trapped  in  great  numbers  by 
the  Indians  on  it.  P<»tage  is  an  inconsiderable  river  heading  not  fiur 
fTom  Urbana.  Like  most  of  the  rivers  that  rise  in  these  level  lands 
and  fall  into  the  lake,  it  has  very '4ittle  current,  and  is  one  hundred  sad 
fifty  yards  wide  at 
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The  Sandusky  rises  in  the  western  limits  of  Richland  county,  and  runs 
in  a  general  north-west  direction,  ninety  miles  to  the  lake.  It  is  more 
rapid  than  the  other  lake  streams;  but  yet  affords  good  navigation.  Its 
chief  branches  are  Tyemochtee,  Honey,  and  Wolf  creeks.  Between  this 
river  and  the  Scioto,  is  a  portage  of  only  four  miles.  It  has  been  propo- 
sed to  canal  this  portage.  There  are  fine  bodies  of  land  on  the  biainks  of 
this  stream.  Huron  falls  into  the  lake  by  a  mouth  fifly  yards  wide.  Its 
comparative  course  is  thirty  miles.  Rocky  river  is  a  stream  of  considera- 
ble importance.  The  lands  on  its  banks  are  fine,  and  it  has  a  rich  and 
thriving  settlement. 

Cuyahoga  rises  in  the  central  parts  of  Geauga  county,  and  payees 
through  Portage  and  Cuyahoga  counties,  entering  the  lake  at  Cleaveland. 
•Its  whole  course  is  sixty  miles,  greater  part  of  which  distance  it  is  beatable. 
Above  where  it  is  beatable  it  has  valuable  mill  seats.  Cleaveland,  which 
has  become  a  place  of  importance,  is  at  its  mouth. 

Chagrin,  Grand,  Aslitabula,  and  Coneaught  are  considerable  streams, 
that  rise  near  the  lake,  run  northwardly,  and  fall  into  it.  Ohio  is  the 
country  of  hills  and  vales,  delightfully  irrigated  with  springs,  brooks,  and 
rivers  of  every  class  and  size.  There  are  more  than  an  hundred  streams, 
not  here  enumerated,  which,  for  seven  months  in  the  year  carry  a  con- 
iuderable  mass  of  waters.  A  remark,  applicable  to  the  whole  western 
country,  applies  to  this  state,  that  a  great  number  of  considerable  streams 
during  the  winter  months,  disappear  before  the  evaporating  ardors  of  the 
summer's  sun. 

Minerals^  and  Mineral  Springs.  In  the  eastern  and  north-eastern 
divisions  of  this  state,  on  the  Muskingum,  Hockhocking,  and  Scioto,  min- 
eral coal  abounds,  and  it  has  an  extensive  and  rich  coal  region.  It  is  in 
the  greatest  abundance,  and  of  the  best  quality.  It  so  happens,  that  in 
the  same  region  are  found  the  greatest  bodies  of  iron  ore.  Nature  seems 
to  have  furnished  the  industrious  people  of  this  state  with  every  possible 
facility  for  important  and  staple  manufactures.  Lime  stcme,  marble,  and 
free  stone,  in  strata  easy  to  quarry,  near  the  surface,  and  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  building  and  public  works,  ahound.  The  useful  earths  and  fossils 
are  in  abundance.  Specimens  of  gypsum  are  procured  firom  Sandusky 
bay.  Salt  springs  are  common.  In  some  the  water  contains  alnx)st  as 
much  salt  as  that  of  the  sea.  The  most  important  manufactures  of  this 
article  are  in  Muskingum,  Morgan,  Jackson,  and  Gallia  counties.  Near- 
ly half  a  million  bushels  are  manufactured  in  the  state.  Those  springs 
whose  waters  are  drunk  as  medicinal,  are  most  of  them  more  or  less  im- 
pregnated withmuriate  of  soda. 

The  Yellow  Springs,  the  most  accuiMomed  watering  place  after  Har- 
jrodsburgh  Springs,  in  the  western  country,  are  situated  near  the  fidls  of 
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the  Miamly  sixty-three  miles  from  Cincimiati,  and  eighteen  fifom  Daytao^ 
intennediate  between  the  pretty  towns  of  Xenia  and  Springfield,  and  on 
the  height  of  the  table  land  of  the  state.  fThe  elevated  position,  the  grand 
and  romantic  scenery,  and  the  cod  and  salubrious  air  probably  contribute 
as  much  to  the  restoration  of*  invalids  as  the  waters,  which  are,  howevef^ 
strongly  charged  with  iroln  in  solution.  The  hotel  displays  a  front  with  a 
collonade  of  two  hundred  feet,  with  a  number  of  beautiful  cottages  paral- 
lel with  the  main  building.  The  clearing  is  cut  out  of  the  solid  mass  of 
forest,  leaving  trees  and  openings,  as  beauty  of  scenery  and  shade  require. 
From  this  elevation,  and  these  sumptuous  erections  of  art,  the  eye  sweeps 
over  the  ancient  forests  towards  Indiana,  the  Ohio  and  the  lakes,  arrested 
only  by  the  horizon.  The  falls  of  the  Little  Miami,  Pompey's  Pillar,  the 
Blue  Hole,  and  many  other  romantic  spectacles  in  this  region  <^  grand 
and  mountain  scenery,  impart  to  this  watcriug  place  all  the  charms  tliat 
the  lover  of  nature  would  require,  and  heighten  the  contrast  of  the  hixmy 
of  the  accommodations  provided  for  visitants.  Lovers  of  the  pictureaqoef 
affirm,  that  neither  tho  Bedford  Springs  of  Pennsylvania,  nor  the  watering 
places  of  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  surpass  this  place  in  grandeur,  or 
equal  it  in  amenity  of  prospect. 

CUnuUe.  Climate  here  remaricably  corresponds  to  latitude.  Odier 
elements  that  operate  upon  the  result  are  elevation  and  proximity  to 
waters,  or  distance  from  them.  The  climate,  for  instance,  along  the  im- 
mediate valley  of  the  Ohio  is  more  equable  and  temperate  than  in  die 
middle^and  table  lands  of  the  state;  and  the  difference  greater,  thanoan 
be  attributed  merely  to  difference  of  latitude.  The  central  parts  of  the 
state  are  in  tho  same  latitude  with  Philadelphia.  The  mean  temperatuni 
of  the  year  at  Philadelphia  was  found  to  be  53^.  In  the  same  year  the 
mean  temperature  of  Ohio  was  55^.  As  we  recede  from  the  Ohio  the 
temperature  diminishes  in  a  greater  ratio  than  that  of  the  latitude.  The 
prevalent  and  warm  winds  are  those  that  blow  from  the  gulf,  and  up  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  cold  breezes  come  charged  with  the  ocM 
of  Canada  and  the  lakes.  In  that  part  of  the  state  that  slopes  to  the  south| 
the  snow  neither  falls  deep  nor  lies  long.  But  in  Connecticut  Reserve^ 
and  in  the  points  that  slope  towards  the  lakes,  they  have  deep  and  dure* 
ble  snows;  and  sleighing  and  sledding  are  practicable  a  considerabil 
length  of  time.  It  is  a  great  inconvenience  in  this  climate,  that  during 
the  winter  months  the  transitions  from  warm  to  cold,  and  the  reverse,  are 
frequent  and  violent.  Thaws  and  frosts  ore  the  result,  and  the  soil,  being 
deep  and  clayey,  the  travelling  is  muddy  and  uncomfortable.  The  win- 
ters  are  sometimes  considerably  severe,  and  the  Ohio  has  been  crossed  at 
Cincinnati  f<»r  nine  weeks.  Oftentimes  they  are  mild,  and  can  scaroelj 
be  BBid  to  be  more  than  a  prolongation  of  autumn  and  spring.    WmteT 
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• 
seUom  commences  in  severity  until  Christmas,  and  its  severity  is  gener» 

ally  mitigated  early  in  February.  Vegetation,  which  is  the  most  certain 
and  accurate  thermometer,  indicates  a  temperature  of  greater  mildness  in 
the  season,  than  in  the  corresponding  latitudes  in  the  Atlantic.  The 
heat  of  the  summer  in  the  Ohio  valley  is  uniformly  oppressive,  but  does 
not  commence  early,  nor  continue  late  in  the  season.  The  heat  of  sunv- 
mer  abates  as  early  in  the  autumn  as  in  the  more  northern,  latitudes  in 
the  Atlantic  country.  The  autumns  are  almost  uniformly  temperate,  dry, 
and  beautiful;  and  nothing  can  exceed  them  for  health  and  pleasantness. 
No  where  in  the  world  is  the  grand  autumnal  painting  of  the  forests  in  the 
decay  of  vegetation,  seen  in  more  beauty  than  in  the  beech  forests  of 
Ohio.  The  richness  of  the  fading  colors,  and  the  effect  of  the  mingling 
hues,  baffles  all  description.  A  great  farmiug  community  like  that  of 
Ohio,  could  scarcely  desire  a  better  climate  for  themselves,  their  cattle, 
and  stock  of  all  kinds;  or  one,  in  which  a  man  can  work  abroad  with 
comfort  a  greater  number  of  days  in  the  year. 

Antiquities.  We  have  space  to  add  but  little  upon  this  subject.  The 
most  remarkable  are  at  Worthington,  Granville,  Athens,  Marietta,  Galli- 
opolb,  Paint  creek,  Circlevillc,  and  on  the  Little  Miami.  The  domestic 
utensils,  pottery,  vases,  and  trinkets  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  probably, 
reared  them,  are  found  in  and  about  the  mounds.  The  instruments  of 
their  warfare  are  discovered,  too,  and  give  clear  indications  that  they  cul- 
tivated the  horrid  art  of  shedding  human  blood.  Most  of  the  human  bones, 
which  are  dug  in  great  quantities  from  the  mounds,  moulder  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  The  skulls  in  most  instances  remain,  and  great  numbers  are 
Bhown  in  the  museums.  They  evidence  a  surprising  variety  in  the  re- 
treat of  the  facial  angle  of  the  skulls.  It  is  affirmed,  that  marks  of  iron 
tools  are  found  upon  the  wood  du^  up  from  considerable  depths,  below 
the  surface  of  the  prairies.  A  sword  is  preserved  as  a  curiosity,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  enclosed  in  the  wood  of  the  roots  of  a  tree  wiiich 
could  not  have  been  less  than  500  years  old.  We  have  not  seen  this 
Bword ;  but  we  have  seen  a  diminutive  iron  horse  shoe,  dug  up  at  a  depth 
rf  25  feet  below  the  surface,  in  graduating  the  street  near  the  mansion  of 
Judge  Burnet,  in  Cincinnati.  It  was  smaller  than  the  kind  of  shoe  re- 
hired for  the  smallest  kind  of  asses.  A  number  of  the  nails  were  in  it, 
and  the  erosion  by  rust  was  such  as  might  be  e3qiected  to  result  from  the 
oxidation  of  500  years.  Many  of  the  mounds  are  composed  of  different 
earths  from  that  which  is  found  in  their  vicinity.  It  is  the  most  inei^lica- 
ble  of  all  the  mysterious  circumstances  connected  with  these  mounds,  that 
the  material  of  these  immense  structures,  some  of  which  would  require 
the  labor  of  a  thousand  men  for  some  time  in  the  erection,  should  have 
been  brought  from  a  distance.    There  ia  no  conceivable  motive  why  the 
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earth  on  which  die  mounds  rest,  should  not  hare  suheerted  all  purpOMS 
that  we  can  imagine  the  buildcrsr  to  have  had  in  view.  We  know  wfdi 
what  scrupulous  care  the  Jews  throw  a  little  of  the  earth  of  the  holy  land 
into  the  graves  of  their  friends.  Possibly  this  transfer  of  earth  for  ihm 
mounds,  from  a  distance,  may  have  reference  to  affecting  remembrances, 
like  those  of  the  Jews.  We  have  elsewhere  described  the  most  remaiin- 
ble  mounds  at  Circleville.  Engravings  of  its  form  may  be  seen  in  bookB, 
that  treat  professedly  upon  this  subject. 

Poptdation,  A  preceding  table  shows  the  population,  by  the  censiia  ef 
1830,  to  be  937,679.  By  the  census  of  1820,  there  were  130,400  men 
over  eighteen  years,  capable  of  bearing  arms.  At  the  same  time  1 10,991 
were  engaged  in  agriculture;  18,956  in  manufactures,  and  1,459  in  OQm- 
merce  or  merchandise.  There  were  3,495  foreigners,  not  naturalized.  No 
colony  in  history  has  ever  shown  a  greater  natural  increase  in  population 
No  country  can  show  a  greater  number  of  young  children,  in  prc^xnlkn 
to  the  whole  number  of  the  inhabitants.  Atnong  the  obvious  causes  of 
this  great  increase  may  be  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  there  being  no 
slavery  allowed  in  Ohio.  The  climate  is,  unquestionably, healthy. '  Tho 
state  is  divided  into  moderately  sized  freeholds.  Most  of  the  people  are 
engaged  in  the  healthy  and  vigorous  pursuits  of  agriculture.  The  soil 
yields,  in  the  greatest  profusion,  all  that  is  necessary  for  healthy  and  com- 
fortable subsistence.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  the  multitudes  of  children 
that  are  seen  about  the  farm  houses  in  the  country,  and  that  fill  the  street! 
of  the  villages  and  towns,  do  not  fail  to  excite  the  remark  of  every  pafl* 
sing  traveller. 

Religion,  In  our  table  of  religious  denominations,  (see  appendix,)  wo 
have  given  general  views  of  the  comparative  numbers  of  the  diffevAft 
religious  denominations.  There  are  numbers  of  all  the  known  existing 
sects.  But  the  Presbyterians  and  Methodists  are  the  prevalent  denomin* 
ations.  The  Shakers  and  Tunkers  have  establishments  in  this  state. 
Grerman  Lutherans  exist  in  considerable  numbers.  Most  people  are  do* 
sirous  of  being  thought  to  belong  to  some  religious  denomination.  It  ii 
affirmed  by  a  gentleman,  well  known  for  his  researches  into  the  antiqui- 
ties of  this  stat^that  there  is  a  greater  number  of  professors  of  religion, 
in  propoition  to  the  whole  number  of  the  people,  than  in  any  state  in  the 
union.  There  are  a  vast  number  of  religious  societies;  but  there  is  noC 
a  great  number  that  have  regularly  established  pastors.  The  custom  of 
itinerating  preaching,  as  a  supply,  is  very  prevalent.  The  people  are 
generally  a  quiet,  orderly,  peaceable,  moral,  and  industrious  race.  Sui- 
cide, excesses,  murders  in  affray,  and  instances  of  deliberate  and  atrch 
cious  cruelty,  are  rare ;  and  the  general  moral  character  of  the  people  is 
highly  respectable. 
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In  a  country  so  fresh,  much  taste  for  embellishment  or  improvement  in 
the  fine  arts,  cannot  be  reasonably  expected.  From  New  England  and 
New  Jersey  this  state  inherits  a  passion  for  sacred  music ;  and  tocietiea 
Cmt  the  promotion  of  this  delightful  science  are  commcin.  A  vast  number 
of  New  England  music  masters  find  annual  employment  in  their  vocation. 
There  appears,  also,  to  Le  a  general  taste  for  instrumental  music,  as  is 
manifested  in  seeing  in  great  numbers  of  the  furm  houses  and  cabins 
tfude  harps  and  other  home  manufactured  instruments  of  music.  In  pass- 
ing the  detached  dwellings  of  the  Ohio  farmers  in  the  winter  evenings, 
we  generally  hear  the  interior  cheered  with  some  kind  of  music.  A  taste 
tor  ornament,  and  those  arts  which  embellish  society  and  existence,  is 
evidently  increasing.  On  anniversaries  the  people  are  addicted  to  show, 
parade,  and  splendor.  There  is  a  fondness  for  a  large  and  stately  house. 
Gardening  is  studied  in  many  places ;  and  Cincinnati  shows  a  number  d 
gardens  that  will  vie  with  almost  any  in  the  United  States.  An  idea  of 
the  means  of  diffusing  information  may  be  gathered  from  the  fiict,  that 
more  than  eighty  newspapers  are  printed  in  the  state,  and  that  it  has  five 
hundred  and  four  post  offices. 

TVadc  and  Manufactures.  This  state,  more  populous  than  any  other 
in  the  west,  and  possessing  in  many  respects  manufacturing  capabilities, 
has  taken  precedence  of  all  the  rest  in  manufactures.  Cotton  yarn,  cloth, 
and  woollen  goods,  are  already  manufactured  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Cincinnati  contains  a  great  moss  of  iniolligcnt  and  enterprising  manu- 
&cturers.  Sleubcnville,  Zanesville,  Chillicothc,  Dayton,  and  many  other 
of  the  young  and  rising  towns,  are  commencing  manufactures  with  great 
spirit.  In  1810,  the  manufactures  of  the  state  amounted  to  neariy  two 
miiiions  of  dollars.  At  present  they  must  amount  to  triple  that  sum. 
From  a  single  township,  175  tons  of  cheese,  worth  20,000  dollarii,  was 
exported  in  one  year.  The  whole  amount  of  taxable  property  is  rated  at 
sixty-two  million  dollars. 

Colleges  and  Seminaries,  In  a  laudable  zeal  to  advance  science  and 
education,  it  is  a  question,  if  this  and  the  other  western  states  have  not 
been  too  fond  of  multiplying  colleges,  or  small  institutions  so  called,  bulk 
upon  principles  naturally  tending  to  rouse  a  spiiit  of  unworthy  emulatioiiy 
to  the  neglect  of  respectable  common  schools,  efficient  high  schools,  and 
one  or  two  universities  witli  endowments,  library,  apparatus,  and  profes- 
sorships, to  furnish  the  means  of  a  finished  classical  education,  yet  a 
desideratum  in  the  western  country.  While  the  most  enlightened  na- 
tions in  Europe  are  content  with  three  or  four  universities,  we  have  at 
least  fifty  colleges  in  the  western  country 
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Ohio^  preceding  all  her  siater  states  in  the  manifestation  of  an  enlig^ 
ened  seal  to  advance  education,  has  not  been  behind  them  in  chartering 
coUegee. 

Miami  University  is  situated  in  Oxford,  near  the  western  extremity  of 
Ohio,  and  forty  miles  north-west  from  Cincinnati.  It  has  an  academical 
department,  and  a  preparatory  school.  It  has  one  spacious  building,  and 
others  appropriated  to  boarders,  a  competent  number  of  professors,  and 
about  eighty  students  in  all  the  dcpartmentii.  'J^he  position  is  healthy, 
and  tuition  cheap.  It  has  consequently  become  a  considerable  resort  of 
students  from  other  states.  The  annual  income  of  its  funds  is  about  two 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

Ohio  University,  at  Athens,  has  respectable  endowinentti  and  buildings, 
and  ordinarily  a  number  of  students,  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Miami  institution.    Its  endowments  consist  of  two  townships  of  land. 

Kenyon  Ck)llege,  at  Gambier,  an  episcopal  institution,  has  arisen  in  the 
midst  of  what  was  recently  a  forest,  in  the  central  parts  of  the  state.  It 
has  one  magnificent  building,  and  others  of  less  magnitude,  with  ample 
funds  and  endowments,  amounting  to  fifly  thousand  dollars,  and  one  hun* 
dred  and  forty  students. 

The  Western  Reserve  College,  at  Hudson,  has  been  recently  estabUsh- 
ed  in  the  north-eastern  division  of  the  state.  Connected  wnh  it  is  an 
academy,  in  which  are  thirty  students.  The  manual  labor  plan  is  in  ex* 
periment  here. 

Franklin  College,  at  New  Athens,  is  in  successful  operation.     A 
modious  building,  sufficient  to  accommodate  one  hundred  and  forty 
dents,  has  just  been  completed. 

The  Worthington  Reformed  Medical  College,  at  Wortliington,  has  a 
considerable  number  of  medical  students. 

Two  rival  medical  colleges  at  Cincinnati  have  recently  been  meiged 
in  one,  which  has  one  spacious  building,  and  another  of  equal  beauty 
and  extent  erecting.  In  buildings,  library,  apparatus,  and  professorships, 
it  IS  highly  respectable,  and  has  had,  on  an  average,  one  hundred  medical 
students. 

The  Lane  Theological  Seminary  has  recently  been  organized,  two 
miles  distant  from  Cincinnati.  It  is  under  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian 
chursh,  and  has  been  endowed  with  funds  estimated  at  thirty  thousand 
dollars.  The  position  is  healthy  and  delightful,  and  the  number  of  the 
students  increasing. 

There  are  fifteen  or  twenty  academies,  and  as  each  session  of  the  le- 
gislature incorporates  new  ones,  we  cannot  bo  precise  in  imparting  in- 
fermation  upon  this  subject.  An  academical  institute  of  some  celebrity 
exists  at  Marietta.     An  academy,  not  long  since  incorporated  at  Urbane, 
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hat  a  large  number  of  pupils.  There  are  academies  at  Barton^  New 
Lisbon,  Steubenvillc,  Cadiz,  Union,  Galliopolis,  Chillioothe,  and  Dairton. 
A  Tory  roapcctabio  High  School  has  recently  been  oiganized  at  Cincin- 
nati. 

The  first  introduction  of  the  New  England  system  of  common  schools 
in  the  western  countr>',  was  in  Ohio,  and  dates  in  1825.  By  different 
amendatory  enactments  it  has  acquired  a  degree  of  form  and  consistency, 
and  the  thoughts  and  usages  of  the  people  are  growing  to  a  gradual  adap- 
tation to  it.  The  example,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  followed  by  the  other 
western  states,  and  the  foundation  laid  for  unspeakable  blessings  to  the 
generations  to  come.  By  this  act  the  trustees  oi  every  incorporated 
towndbip  are  required  to  divide  it  into  a  suitable  number  of  school  dis- 
tricts, (he  prudential  concerns  of  which  are  to  be  managed  by  three  school 
directors,  a  clerk,  and  treasurer.  The  funds  for  this  vast  system  arise 
from  various  sources  besides  the  easy  tax  of  one  mill  upon  a  dollar,  con- 
stituting a  large  and  growing  revenue.  It  was  at  first  found  discordant 
with  the  habits  and  likings  of  portions  of  the  population.  This  odium  of 
prejudice  is  wearing  away,  and  the  systenn  is  going  into  efllicient  and 
noiseless  operation.  In  Cincinnati  alone,  it  has  provided  instruction  for 
three  thoaaaad  children,  in  well  organized  schools,  many  of  whom,  but 
for  this  provision,  would  probably  have  grown  into  life  without  a  common 
sdiool  education.  A  general  interest  in  literature  is  making  visible  pro- 
gress in  this  great  state. 

An  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  has  been  established  at  Columbus, 
which  promises  much  to  that  suffering  class  of  the  population. 

Chief  Towns,  This  state  possesses  over  one  hundred  considerable 
Tillages.    Of  many  we  have  space  but  for  little  more  than  the  names. 

Cincinnati,  the  chief  town  of  this  state,  and  next  to  New  Orleans,  of 
the  western  country,  i?  situated  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Ohio,  nearly 
in  the  south-west  angle  of  the  state.  Its  position  is  a  beautiful  vale 
twelve  miles  in  circumference,  created  by  an  elliptical  sweep  of  Ohio 
hills.  Those  of  them  thet  have  not  been  laid  bare  by  the  unsparing  axe, 
are  beautifully  wooded  to  their  summits ;  and  by  the  swell  and  indentation 
of  their  waving  outline  present  the  most  graceful  and  charming  forms. 
From  the  summit  of  any  of  these  hills,  the  town  spreads  a  panoramic 
map  of  exquisite  painting.  The  eye  traces  evevy  street,  with  its  smokes, 
fixtures,  and  moving  life,  from  which  all  the  roughness  of  inception,  sof- 
tened by  distance,  disappears.  The  noble  establishments,  the  handsome 
mansions,  tho  extending  masses  of  buildings,  the  numerous  manufactures 
propelling  their  columns  of  black  smoke  aloft,  tlie  boat  yards,  the  bustling 
inhabitants,  with  the  hundred  teams  and  drays,  the  Ohio  winding  along 
the  southern  limit,  and  itself  enlivened  by  passing  craAs,  and  stately 
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steam  boats,  rounding  to  the  shore  or  departing  from  it,  the  villages  of 
Newport  and  Covington,  with  their  showy  houses  and  manufactures  oq 
the  Kentucky  bank  of  the  Ohio,  taken  together,  offer  such  a  picture 
of  beauty,  wealth,  progress  and  fresh  advance,  as  few  landscapes  ia 
any  country  can  surpass.  Its  tirst  settlement  was  in  1789,  but  it  was 
not  until  1808,  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  present  town  plot  that  sur- 
rounded Fort  Washington,  and  belonged  to  the  government,  was  sold  in 
k>t8. 

A  more  eligible  position  for  a  town  con  scarcely  be  imagined.  The 
chief  area  consists  of  two  parallel  plains,  the  one  elevated  sixty  feet 
above  the  other,  and  descending  to  it  by  a  gentle  and  graduated  slope,  af* 
fording  admirable  facilities  fur  washing  the  town  by  ever}'  considerable 
rain,  and  sloping  it  to  the  eye  in  the  graceful  form  of  an  amphitheatre^ 
and  at  the  same  time  furnishing  it  witli  every  pleasing  variety  of  site  for 
building.  One  of  the  chief  beauties  of  this  city  is  obvious  to  everv  eye, 
which,  however,  we  have  not  seen  recorded.  Tho  streets  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles,  and  being  straight  and  uninterrupted,  present  vistas 
bounded  by  the  wooded  acclivities  of  the  surrounding  liills.  By  a  well 
known  optical  illusion,  these  swelling  hill  sides,  seen  through  a  vista, 
narrowing  in  apparent  width  in  proportion  to  its  distance  finn  the  eye, 
fill  the  angle  of  vision,  and  preclude  the  perception  of  any  wtance  be-, 
tween  the  termination  of  the  street  and  the  commencement  of  the  hilli. 
In  consequence,  through  whatever  street  the  beholder  looks,  it  seems  to 
be  closed  by  a  gate  of  verdure,  and  to  terminate  in  a  forest. 

Seven  of  the  streets  are  Gt>  feet  wide,  and  306  apart,  intersected  by 

streets  of  the  same  width  and  distance,  at  right  angles.     One  entire  square 

and  the  fraction  of  another,  are  reserved  in  central  parts  of  the  city  fer 

public  buildings.     The  city  buildings  cover  an  irregular  area,  nearest 

tlic  form  of  a  parallelogram.     The  central  parts  are  compactly  built  with 

houses  and  stores  that  would  ornament  any  town.     The  most  showy 

quarters  are  Main,  Broadway,  and  Fourth  street,  westward  from  its  in* 

tersection  with  Main.     Pearl  street,  leading  from  the  lower  Market  to 

Walnut  street,  is  composed  of  uniform  buildings,  terminated  by  a  magniiK 

cent  hotel,  five  stories  liigh,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  that  part 

of  the  city.     The  public  buildings  are  a  court  house,  jail,  four  maiket 

houses,  one  of  them  fifehundred  feet  in  length,  the  Bazaar,  United  States 

branch  bank,  the  Cincinnati  College,  the  Catholic  Athenseum,  the  Medical 

College,  the  Mechanics^  Institute,  two  theatres,  two  museums,  the  Hospi- 

tal  and  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  the  Woodward  High  School.     Some  other 

public  buildings  are  in  contemplation. 

Besides  these  there   are  twenty-rfour  churches,  great  and  small.    Of 
these  the  Second  Preibytenan  church  ia  the  handsomest,  the  exterior 
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being  of  agreeable  architecture,  and  the  interior  decidedly  beautifiil* 
Tlie  Unitarian  church  is  a  singularly  neat  one.  The  interior  of  tiia 
Catholic  church  is  striking.  The  new  Methodist  church,  and  the  First 
and  Third  Presbyterian  churches  are  spacious  buildings.  A  very  neat 
Baptist  church  is  nearly  completed.  Some  of  the  other  churches  make 
a  respectable  appearance. 

There  are  many  fine  blocks  of  stores  on  Front  and  Main  streets,  and 
the  eye  is  arrested  by  many  beautiful  private  habitations.  Architeetural 
taste  is  daily  becoming  more  enlightened  and  agreeable.  The  dull  red 
of  the  brick  walls  is  giving  way  to  more  pleasing  shades  between  white 
and  green;  and  a  beautiful  stucco,  imitatiug  marble  and  granite, is  getting 
into  fashion.  The  number  of  substantial  buildings  added  annually  to  the 
city,  for  three  years  past,  averages  450. 

It  has  already  become  a  great  manufacturing  town,  and  is  constantly 
becoming  more  so.  Our  limits  preclude  details;  but  all  the  substantial 
manufactures  known  in  our  country,  arc  earned  on  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent.  The  manufactures  in  iron  are  very  great,  particularly  in  the 
article  of  heavy  castings,  and  all  sorts  of  machinery  driven  by  steam. 
Of  such  cstablishnients  there  arc  nine  or  ten,  and  some  of  them  oo  a 
great  8Ca|s.  ^/Phe  next  most  extensive  article  is  cabinet  work.  Steam 
boat  buildingis  a  great  item.  Hatting  is  pursued  to  a  gre^teitent.  It  is 
believed  that  the  city  contains  at  least  forty  different  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments driven  by  steam  power.  Being  the  importing  and  exporting 
depot  for  more  than  a  million  inhabitants,  this  city  transacts  an  immense 
business,  particularly  in  the  retailing  and  manufacturing  line.  The  im- 
ports, in  which  dry  goods  are  tlie  principal  item,  exceed  five  millioD  dol- 
lars. The  amount  of  exports,  consisting  of  the  various  articles  of  produce, 
of  which  pork  is  the  chief,  and  of  manufactures,  of  which  iron  articles 
and  cabinet  furniture  aro  the  chief,  prolmbly  exceeds  the  imports.  No 
town  of  its  size  in  the  United  St-ates,  produces  a  more  respectable  show 
of  all  the  different  classes  of  mechanics,  arranged  under  their  respectivo 
standards,  on  the  fuurth  of  July.  One  hundred  and  eleven  steam  boats 
Jtiave  been  built  here,  at  the  rate  of  about  fifteen  a  year  for  the  last  three 
years.  The  city  revenue  of  1881  was  35,231  dollars,  and  the  expendi- 
tures 33,858  dollars.  ^. 

There  are  two  banks,  a  branch  of  the  Unitw  States  Bank,  capital, 
1,200,000,  and  the  Commercial  Bank,  capital  500,000.  Beside  these 
there  is  a  Savings  bank.  There  are  three  insurance  companies  belong" 
ing  to  the  city,  and  two  branches  of  insurance  companies  at  HartioRly 
Connecticut.  The  Water  Company  supplies  the  city  with  water  from  the 
Ohio,  raised  by  steam  power  to  reservoirs  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
feet  above  low  water  mark,  on  the  skle  of  one  of  the  Ohio  hills;  whence 
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it  k  distributed  over  the  town,  at  an  average  expense  of  eight  dollars  a  year 
for  a  comoKm  family ^s  supply.  The  city  furnishes  three  daily  gazettefl^ 
two  semi-weekly,  six  weekly,  of  which  four  are  religious,  twosmt- 
monthlyi  one  monthly  magazine,  and  one  monthly  agricuhural  paper, 
and  one  quarterly  journal  of  medicine,  making  in  all  16  periodicals. 
Thi^-two  mails  arrive  in  a  week,  and  the  post  office  annual  receipts 
amount  to  sixteen.thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

There  are  eight  fire  companies,  and  thirty-four  charitable  societies,  the 
means,  intelligence,  and  charity  of  which,  if  merged  in  one  society,  would 
probably  achieve  more  good  than  the  thirty-four.  There  are  twenty-five 
religious  societies,  in  which  most  of  the  religious  opinions  of  Christendoai 
are  represented,  and  whose  mutual  watchfulness  of  each  other  educes  con- 
cord from  jealousy,  by  hindering  the  hurtful  predominance  of  any  one  of 
them,  and  enabling  each  to  pursue  its  respective  interests  unmolested  and 
in  peace. 

The  peculation  in  1626,  was  sixteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty; 
in  1829,  twenty-four  thousand  four  hundred  and  eight;  in  1880,  twenty^ 
SIX  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifteen;  and  by  a  very  accurate  enumerar 
tipa  in  1831,  twenty-eight  thousand  and  fourteen,  with  a  floating  popular 
tion  not  included  ci  one  thousand  five  hundred,  making  the  totei  at  this 
time  more  than  thirty  thousand. 

Though  the  imperfect  filling  out  of  the  magnificent  plan  of  the  city,  the 
cumbering  of  the  streets  with  timber,  stone,  bricks,  and  mortar,  and  the 
inocmvenience  of  actual  building  present  an  image  of  crudcness  and  im- 
maturity, it  needs  little  spirit  of  prophecy  to  predict  from  the  past  to  the 
future,  that  this  city,  which  will  be  shortly  central  to  ooore  than  two  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants,  which  presents  the  greatest  variety  of  models  in  the 
theories  and  imaginings  of  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  which 
evolves  the  germs  of  emulation  and  rivalry  to  a  fault,  and  which  abounds 
in  provisions,  natural  wealth,  fuel,  and  all  the  materials  of  building,  and 
which  is  moreover  a  healthy  town,  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  vie 
in  beauty  and  population  with  the  first  towns  in  the  Union. 

Cincinnati  has  been  called,  somewhat  to  the  discomposure  of  the  sis- 
terly feelings  of  Pittsburgh  and  Louisville,  the  ^Quecn  of  the  West*'- 
Most  young  immigrantB,  who  possess,  or  imagine  that  they  possess  a 
latent  copiousness  of  speech,  on  first  joining  themselves  to  the  citizensi 
woo  their  queen  by  an  incense  of  puffing,  vaunting  her  charms,  beauty, 
and  bounty,  in  solid  columns.  She,  like  other  queens  and  beauties,  re- 
gards them  by  turning  an  ear,  long  since  sated  and  deaf  with  flattery; 
We  know  not,  but  she  may  be  equally  callous  to  the  short  chapter  of  her 
fiuilts — ^for  fiiults  she  has.  In  this  town,  as  in  New  Orlecms,  there  an 
but  two  chief  avenues  to  distinction;  the  one  wealth;  the  other  the  taleni 
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of  gainiiig  popular  &vor.  The  charities,  which  are  only  nursed  whocQ 
die  people  are  of  one  race,  have  been  bomi  baptized,  reared,  intermani* 
edy  and  had  their  whole  lot  of  human  vicissitudes  cast  together,  Gsanot  Im 
■upposed  to  put  forth  such  abundant  fniit|  where  society  is  coadnoftUy 
shifting  by  the  unremitting  accessions  of  strangers;  where  the  morind 
^[^petite  qf  novelty  fosters  fickleness,  and  precludes  the  chance  of  ibbIii- 
red  friendship,  mellowed  by  thorough  acqimintanca  and  ancimit  tiee. 
Deep  and  enduring  remembrance  of  the  passing  guest  is  disp^ed  by  the 
heartless  and  hackneyed  welcome  prepared  for  the  coming  one. 

Concurrence  in  broad  views  for  the  advancement  of  literature  or  the 
great  interests  of  humanity,  cannot  be  expected  in  a  city  composed  of  a  pop- 
ulation collected  from  so  many  different  countries,  and  transplantiDgwitii 
them  a  mass  of  inveterate  prejudices.  In  order  to  lay  fbundatiims  of 
noble  institutions  for  the  present  generation  and  the  generations  to  come^ 
to  which  the  moral  omnipotence  of  union  and  hearty  concurrence  aro 
necessary,  she  would  have  to  achieve  the  impossible  success  of  uniting  a 
score  of  religious  sects,  as  many  political  ones,  and  the  antipathies  of 
naticmal  and  sectional  jealousies.  Hence,  while  the  existing  generaitMNft 
talks  and  writes  much  about  improvements  in  science  and  literature^it 
must  be  m  more  fortunate  generation,  in  which  wealth  and  the  humbler 
arts  of  popularity  arc  less  estimated,  and  talents  and  merit  more,  which 
can  expect  to  reap  the  fruits  of  high  mental  cultivation,  or  cultivate  litera- 
fidre  to  any  considerable  extent. 

Of  competition  in  all  the  walks,  this  town  has  as  nradi  as  any  other,  and 
of  emulation  and  rivalry,  an  ample  share.  But  these  drawbacks — the  al-' 
most  inevitable  results  of  its  circumstances,  notwithstanding, — ^no  town  in 
the  United  States,  is  advancing  in  beauty  and  population  with  so  mudk 
rapidity,  or  promises  such  a  sustained  progress  for  twenty  years  to  come. 

The  city  contains  a  great  number  of  excellent  schools,  in  whi<;h  the 
standing  and  improvement  of  the  pupils  will  compare  under  the  same  cim 
cumstances  with  any  other  town  in  the  Union.  Besides  private  schools  too 
numerous  to  be  named,  there  are  twenty-seven  teachers  of  the  public  firee 
Bohools,  in  which  two  thousand  seven  hundred  children  receive  instruct 
tion.  There  is  as  great  a  number  of  clergymen,  physicians,  and  lawyers^ 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  as  in  any  other  lown. 

Cincinnati  has  generally  been  considered  distinguished  among  west* 
6m  towns  for  its  salubrity.  Never,  until  the  autumn  of  1832,  had  it  sofr 
fered  from  any  sweeping  epidemic,  except  the  influenza.  At  this  period 
it  was  destined  tea  severe  visitation  of  the  prevalent  spasmodic  cholera* 
This  disease,  commencing  early  in  the  preceding  summer  in  Montreal} 
•Bid  soon  after  reaching  the  city  of  New  York,  had  been  gradually  «• 
tending  its  ravages  south  and  west.    A  few  cases  had  exbted,  from  an 
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mdy  period  of  its  prevalence  on  the  Ohio  shoro  of  lake  Erie.  But  tfa6 
autumn  was  so  far  advanced,  before  it  reached  Cincinnati,  aiid  the  dtjr 
police  had  taken  such  pains  to  have  the  city  clean,  that  the  citizens  began 
to  indulge  the  joyous  anticipation  that  it  would  remain  unvisited  by  ttie 
pcNrtilence,  at  least  for  this  season.  Meanwhile,  cases  occurred  on  the 
Ohio  and  Erie  canal,  and  on  the  Mississippi  at  Jefferson  barracks,  which 
had  direct  communications  with  Louisville.  Early  in  October,  the  die-, 
ease,  arriving  with  passengers  in  boats,  both  from  above  and  below,  fell 
on  the  devotod  city  like  a  thunderbolt.  The  physicians  were  agitating 
the  question  whether  it  existed  or  not,  in  the  city,  when  its  mortal  ravnr* 
ges  were  proclaimed  in  every  quarter.  It  continued  to  rage  with  great 
malignity  and  moortality  for  three  w^ecks.  The  greatest  number  of  report 
ted  deaths  in  a  day,  was  from  forty-tiyo  to  fifty;  though  it  was  generally 
believed,  that  the  reports  did  not  by  any  means  embrace  the  whole  num- 
ber of  deaths.  The  interments,  during  these  three  weeks,  were  difier* 
ently  estimated.  The  highest  calculation  gave  from  seven  to  eight  hxut* 
dred  deaths,  as  the  result  of  the  pestilence,  during  its  whole  prevalence. 
Though  its  ravages,  as  elsewhere,  fell  mostly  on  the  poor,  and  people  of 
reckless  habits,  yet  was  it  remarkably  unsparing,  sweeping  off  clergy^ 
men,'ph3r8icians,  and  men  of  characters  the  most  confirmed  fofsobrietyl 
Great  efforts,  both  pubfic  and  private,  were  made  for  the  relief  of  tfa6 
poor,  by  providing  hospitals,  nurses,  physicians,  medicines,  and  every 
thing  that  could  alleviate  or  console.  But  the  spectacle  in  this  place^ 
whiclthad  won  such  a  reputation  (or  health,  was  most  appalling  during 
this  period  of  gloom  and  mortality.  Hearses  by  night  and  by  day  were 
continually  followed  by  their  processions.  The  whole  conversation) 
concern,  and  business  of  the  period,  fell  on  the  sick,  the  dying,  andlbe 
dead.  The  disease  subsided,  and  passed  away  almost  as  suddenly  as  it 
assailed  the  city.  Never  had  it  manifested  its  inscrutablo  character  more 
distinctly  than  hero.  Towns  having  a  much  lower  estimate,  in  point  of 
salubrity,  as  for  example,  Louisville,  were  passed  over  with  comparative 
impunity;  and  although  the  scourge  was  felt  by  all  the  considerable 
towns  and  villages  on  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  their  waters,  its  ravn^ 
ges  were  no  where  so  severe  in  tho  west,  the  devoted  city  of  New  Or- 
leans only  excepted,  as  in  Cincinnati. 

Cincinnati  is  in  latitude  39^  C  30"  N.,  and  in  longitude  T"  24'  45"  W. 
finom  Washington;  by  tho  course  of  the  river  four  hundred  and  fifly-five 
nnlea  from  Pittsburgh;  four  hundred  and  five  from  tho  Mississippi;  one 
hsindred  and  twelve  from  Columbus;  two  hundred  from  Sandusky;  oM 
hundred  and  twenty  from  Indianapolis;  eighty-five  from  Frankfort; '*& 
faondred  and  eighty  from  Natchez;  two  hundred  and  seventy  from  Nash- 
▼iUe;  eight  hundred  and  sixty  from  New  Orleans ;  throe  hundred  and  fifty 
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from  St  Louis;  one  hundred  and  five  from  Louisyille,  five  hundred  and 
eighteen  from  Baltimore,  and  eight  hundred  and  fifty  from  New  Yotk,  by 
Ike  way  of  the  Erie  and  New  York  canal. 

-  Columbus  is  the  political  metropolis  of  the  state,  and  very  nearly  iStm 
geogiaphical  centre  of  it  It  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  ScioCo 
river,  in  the  centre  of  Franklin  county,  and  occupies  a  beautifbl  slope, 
just  below  the  confluence  of  Whetstone  river  with  the  Scioto.  It  was  a 
compact  forest  in  1612.  It  now  has  a  number  of  respectable  schooifl,  % 
classical  seminary,  the  customary  number  of  stores,  a  bank,  four  printing 
offices,  a  commodious  brick  market  house,  a  state  house,  a  building  fiir 
the  public  offices,  a  penitentiary,  and  an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
The  state  house  is  seventy-five  by  fifly  feet.  The  top  of  the  cupola  is 
one  hundred  and  six  feet  high.  Around  it  are  railed  walks,  from  which 
the  whole  town  is  visible  as  from  a  map.  It  commands  a  delightful 
landscape  over  a  country  charmingly  variegated,  as  extensive  as  the  eye 
can  reach.  The  village  of  Franklinton,  a  mile  to  the  west,  and  the  wind- 
ing Scioto,  are  comprehended  in  this  view.  The  building  that  contains 
the  public  offices,  is  one  hundred  by  twenty-five  feet.  In  a  line  with  it 
and  the  state  house,  is  the  handsome  court  house  for  the  Federal  Goiurt 
'  These  buildings  are  all  on  the  public  square,  an  area  of  ten  acres,  reser- 
▼ed  for  public  use,  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  penitentiary  is  inlhe 
south-west  angle  of  the  town,  and  enclosed  with  a  high  stone  wall.  Im^ 
mediately  below  the  penitentiary  is  a  lateral  canal,  on  which  canal  boats 
have  already  floated  to  the  town,  connecting  this  town  with  the  Ohio  and 
fine  canal  eleven  miles  south.  This  wUl  greatly  add  to  the  resourcesof 
ibe  town.  There  are  three  churches,  of  which  the  Presbyterian  church 
is  qiacious,  being  fifty  by  fifly  feet.  The  professional  men  are  ten  law- 
yers, five  regular  physicians,  and  five  of  the  growing  denomination  called 
steam  doctors.  The  number  of  houses  is  three  hundred  and  thirty*,  and 
of  inhabitants  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-seven.  Manufac- 
tures have  commenced,  and  its  relations  to  the  canal  will  give  a  new  im- 
petus to  their  growth.  The  circumstance  of  its  being  the  political  me* 
tropolis  of  its  great  state  attaches  to  it  a  distinguished  and  polite  society. 
It  is  a  striking  example  of  the  creation,  no  longer  uncommon  in  the  west- 
em  country,  of  a  town  tliat  has  grown  to  inqiortance  in  a  few  yean, 
ficm  the  solid  forest. 

It  is  in  N.  latitude  39^  57'  and  6^  W.  longitude.  Columbus  is  tbreo 
hundred  and  ninety-six  miles  from  Washington ;  five  hundred  and  fiflyFcisc 
fipom  New  York ;  four  hundred  and  seventy-seven  from  Philadelphia;  seven 
hundred  and  fifly-five  from  Boston ;  four  hundred  and  twenty-nine  from 
Baltimore;  nine  hundred  and  ninety-one  from  New  Orleans;  and  three 
bmidred  and  ninety-seven  from  Nashville.  Cdiunbus  is  one  hundred 
and  twelve  milos  from  Cincinnati. 
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BtenbenviUe,  the  seat  of  justice  for  JeffeTBon  county,  is  situated  m  the 
iMuik  of  the  Ohio.  It  was  laid  out  with  great  regularity'  in  F796^ 
and  is  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  and  populous  country.  The  town  was  incolv 
porated  in  1805,  with  city  privileges.  It  contains  three  churches,. an 
academy,  a  handsome  market  house,  a  woollen  factory,  a  steam^mper 
inill,  a  flour  mill,  and  cotton  factory.  A  manufacturing  spirit  is  increaa- 
ing,  and  new  estahlishments  are  in  progress  and  in  contemplation.  It 
haa  two  printing  offices,  two  banks,  twenty-seven  mercantile  stores,  aix* 
teen  public  inns,  an  air  foundery,  and  other  mechanical  establishments.  la 
1820,  it  contained  2,479  inhabitants,  and  now  contains  neariy  3,000.  bit 
distant  thirty-eight  miles  south-west  from  Pittsbuigh;  twenty-five  norti^ 
east  from  St  Ckirsville;  and  one  hundred  and  fiffy  north-east  from  Co- 
lumbus ;  N.  kititude  40^^  25',  W.  longitude  3^  40'.  x 

Zanesville,  the  seat  of  justice  for  Muskingum  county,  is  situated  on  te 
east  bank  i£  Muskingum  river,  just  below  the  falls.  On  these  fidls^  art 
a  number  of  manufacturing  mills,  driven  by  water  power,  anxmg  whddi 
are  several  flouring  and  saw  mills,  an  oil  mill,  a  rolling  mill,  a  nail  mar 
ehine,  two  ^ass  houses,  a  woollen  factory,  and  three  printing  offices.  Two 
faandaome  bridg&«i  across  the  Muskingum,  ccxmect  the  town  with  West 
Zaneaviile,  and  Putnam,  so  as  to  identify  them  with  the  town;'  TakMi 
allDf^er,  the  inhabitants  amount  to  more  than  4/)00.  It  ccmtains  bo» 
aide,  a  handsome  court  house,  twenty-one  mercantile  stores,  a  Presbytih 
rian,  Baptist,  Catholic,  and  a  Methodist  church,  and  three  hundred  and 
iaventeen  dwelling  houses,  some  of  which  make  a  show  of  splendor. 
Zanesville  is  beginning  to  manufacture  largely  in  iron,  and  promisea-la 
beeome  one  of  the  principal  manufacturing  towns  in  Ohio.  It  is  situated 
in  N.  latitude  40^,  W.  longitude  5^  2^,  eighty  miles  westerly  from  Wheel* 
lag,  in  Virginia;  sixty-one  north-westerly  from  Marietta;  seven^  north 
from  Chillicothe;  and  fifly-eight  east  from  Columbus. 

Qiillicothe,  the  county  town  (£  Ross  county,  is  handsomely  situated  «a 
a  level  alluvial  plain  on  the  west  bank  of  Scioto,  forty-five  milesSn  a  rigll 
line  from  its  entrance  into  the  Ohio.  The  town  is  bounded  on  the  nordt 
by  the  Scioto,  and  on  the  south,  at  the  distance  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile^ 
fay  Paint  creek.  The  principal  streets  run  parallel  with  the  course.^f 
llie  Scioto.  It  is  laid  out  with  great  regularity,  the  principal  streets  croatf^ 
ing  each  other  at  right  angles.  It  was  laid  ofi*  in  1796,  and  contains  2,829 
inhabitants.  It  contains  two  printing  ofiices,  a  bank,  twenty  mercantila 
iteM,  and  two  medical  stores.  It  has  also  four  cotton  spinning  factories 
a  rope  v^alk,  an  oil  mill,  a  fulling  mill,  several  saw  mills,  a  paper  mi% 
and  a  number  of  fkniring  mills,  including  one  of  steam  power,  eitheif  in 
tfia^  town  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  ^ 
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The  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  Seceders,  have  each  a  dmidL:  ft 
lias'Uso  an  academy,  court  house,  jail,  and  a  stone  market  bouse.  "Wtam 
the  summit  of  a  hill,  rising  abruptly  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  towA^  it 
a  most  delightful  view  of  the  town  and  circumjacent  country,  intdrspemd 
alternately  with  woods  and  lawns,  through  which  the  Scioto  punoes  a 
winding  course  to  the  Ohio.  This  town  is  in  the  centre  of  the  beautiful 
and  fertile  Scioto  country.  The  situation  is  favorable,  and  every  way 
delightful;  but  yet  it  did  not  flourish,  until  the  grand  ca^  was  cut 
through  the  town,  since  which  it  has  received  a  new  imfmlse  towaxda 
prosperity,  promising  that  it  will  attain  the  importance  tp  whidi  its  -firtu- 
nate  position  entitles  it. 

hi  the  midst  of  this  town  formerly  stood  one  of  the  most  interestiiig 
mounds  of  the  cone  shaped  form.  In  levelling  it  for  the  puipose  of  biiiUr 
ing  lots,  great  quantities  of  human  bones  were  found  in  it  Chiliicddie, 
iflMy*five  miles  south  of  Columbus;  sevonty-five  ncnifa-east  from  May»- 
ville,  in  Kentucky ;  and  ninety-three  north-east  from  Cindniiati.  N;  lati«' 
tnde  390  20^,  W.  longitude  5°  53'. 

Blarietta,  the  seat  of  justice  for  Wa^ngton  county,  is  beau^uUy  jitna*' 
ted  on  the  Ohio,  a  little  above  the  mouth  of  Muskingum  river,  -keoataiai 
two  churches,  an  academy,  the  public  county  buildings,  two  printing  offioeh, 
a  bank,  twenty  stores,  about  ninety  houses,  and  the  whole  township 
1^14  inhabitants.  The  people  arc  noted  for  their  industiy  and  aobrietjr^ 
and  the  politeness  and  urbanity  of  their  manners.  .^1 

Ships  were  formerly  built  here;  but  from  some  cause  the  bunneathaa 
been  discontinued.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile  around  the  town,  and 
It  has  many  advantages  of  position.  But  it  has  not  flourished  likie 
other  towns.  One  cause  may  be,  that  it  has  experienced  more  than 
inundations  of  the  river,  in  some  of  which  the  water  has  risen  in  IIm 
principal  streets  eight  or  ten  feet.  Great  numbers  of  buildiiigs,  baiw^ 
and  cattfe,  were  swept  away.  It  has  also  experienced  severe  sickness. 
But  its  ^ctraordinary  fertility,  and  its  natural  advantages  will  cause  it  lo 
become  a  large  town.  It  was  one  of  the  first  settled  towns  in  the  state 
and  was  originally  laid  out  by  the  Ohio  Company,  in  1787.  In  the  foL 
kwing  spring,  it  was  settled  by  eight  families.  The  first  settlers  were 
flrom  New  England.  Among  the  founders  of  this  estaUishmehf '  wds 
General  Putnam,  whose  name  and  character  are  recorded  in  th^  annals 
of  the  state.  It  is  315  miles  from  Washington ;  93  from  Ghillksothe;  IM 
from  Cincinnati;  and  109,  south-eastwardly  from  Columbus.  N-  latitndB 
W>  25,'  W.  longitude  4<>  28'. 

Lancaster,  the  seat  of  justice  for  Fairfield  county,  situated  nearly  m 
the  centre  of  it,  is  entirely  an  inland  place.  It  is  near  the  source  df 
Hockhocking  river,  on  the  road  from  Zanesvillo  to  Chillicothe.    It  is  a 
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krgty  hsmdeotMi  and  well  built  Tillage.  A  considerable  Bomber  of  te 
inhRMtiintr  are  Gennaiis«  It  cootains  two  hundred  and  fifty  bouses^  aoA 
1,535  inhabitants.  It  has  a  number  of  public  buildings^  as  a  court-hongBy 
town  house,  masonic  hail,  an  academy,  several  respectable  schools^  Ibiir 
ohurches,  twelve  stores,  a  bank,  and  two  printing  offices^  from  each  ot 
which  are  issued  two  weekly  papers,  in  the  English  and  GernMui  la»> 

■ 

guagee.  It  is  a  place  of  great  mechanical  enterprise  and  iadustryf  aad 
mmeoted,  as  it  is,  by  a  lateral  cut,  with  the  great  Ohio  and  &ie  caaal^ 
i  wiH  no  loi^ger  suffer  from  die  inconvenience  of  its  inland  poiitioo^aad 
will  become  a  place  of  importance.  It  is  central  to  a  large  and  popukNui 
country,  and  is  situated  twenty-eight  miles  south  of  Columbus;  and  thtityw 
mx  south-westerly  from  Zanesville. 

New  Lisbon,  the  seat  of  justice  for  Columbiana  county,  is  situated  on 
a  i>ranch  of  the  Little  Beaver,  four  miles  from  the  Ohio.  It  contaiMa 
court  bouse,  jai^  bank,  two  churches,  six  public  houses,  nine  stores,  Mijl 
in  ^e  township,  2,183  inhabitants.  It  has  four  merchant,  and  four  saw 
mills,  a  paper  mill,  two  woollen  factories,  a  fulling  miU,  and  carding  ma* 
diine.  It  is  situated  fifly-six  miles  north-westerly  from  Pittsburgh;  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty  northn^asterly  from  Columbus.  N.  latitude  40^  W^ 
W.  longitude  3^  52'. 

Gallipolis  is  the  chief  town  of  Gallia  county.  It  has  a  court  hqusoi 
jail, -two  churches,  an  academy,  three  steam  mills,  a  printing  office,  eight]^ 
houses,  and  twelve  stores.  It  was  originally  settled  by  French  immi- 
grants. They  had  been  deceived  by  speculators,  and  suffered  severely 
by  bilious  fevers,  in  becoming  acclimated.  Some  lefl  in  discouragement, 
muiy  died,  and  the  number  of  the  original  French  settlers  is  small. 

St  Clairsville  is  an  inland  town,  the  county  town  of  Belmont  county^ 
and  is  situated  <m  elevated  ground,  surrounded  by  hilly,  but  fertile  huidi* 
It  has  a  court  house,'  jail,  market  house,  printing  office,  a  bank,  fifleeQ 
Stores,  and  800  inhabitants.  It  is  on  the  great  road  from  Wheeling  to 
Cincinnati,  and  distant  eleven  miles  west  from  the  former  place. 

Portsmouth,  the  chief  town  of  Scioto  county,  is  situated  on  theeastetli 
btok  of  the  Scioto,  just  above,  its  junction  with  the  Ohio.  A  great  amomtt  - 
of  commission  business  for  the  Scioto  country  is  done  here;  and  the  pd* 
sitioii  for  internal  commerce  with  the  state  is  exceedingly  advantageous. 
There  is  a  bank,  court  house,  jail,  printing  office,  eighteen  stores,  a  book 
store,  four  commission  stores,  one  dniggist,  twenty  mechanical  establish* 
ments,  two  churches,  a  steam  mill,  a  market  house,  and  1,063  inhabitants. 
The  great  Ohio  canal  here  communicates  with  the  Ohio,  which  must  at 
onee  render  this  town  a  place  of  great  consequence.  It  is  forty-five  milet 
soiiih  of  Chilicothe,  and  ninety  in  the  same  direction  from  Cohmibus.  N. 
taftMe  88P  48^,  W,  longitude  b^  58'. 
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'  Girclevilloy  on  tho  east  bank  of  the  Scioto,  is  tho' county  town  of 
ttway  county.  In  the  limits  of  the  town  are  two  Indian  moundsi  thei 
jquare,  and  the  other  circular.  The  town  derives  its  name  from  bei^g 
chiefly  built  in  the  limits  of  the  circular  mound.  These  "iniinii«  mpQ 
taKmg  the  most  interesting  in  the  western  country,  and  are  described 
elsewhere.  The  town  contains  a  handsome  court  housei  a  printing  office^ 
market  house,  ten  stores,  and  various  mechanic  shops.  The  rich  Pkkmi^ 
way  plains  or  prairies  are  near  this  place.  The  adjacent  wooded  laadb 
of  Lower  Walnut  creek,  are  equally  rich;  and  this  town,  central  to  such 
extents  of  fertile  soil,  must  become  of  importance.  The  Ohio  canal  pnnnoe^ 
and  here  crosses  the  Scioto  by  the  largest  aqueduct  on  the  line  of  the  canal. 
It  has  recently  exhibited  a  rapid  progress,  and  contains  1,100  inhalntante. 
j[t  is  situated  twenty  miles  south  of  Columbus,  nineteen  north  of  Chilli- 
cothe,  and  twenty  miles  west  of  Lancaster.  N.  latitude  39^  26',  W* 
longitude  5^  53'. 

Urbana  is  the  county  town  of  Champaigne  county,  near  Mad  river. 
It.contains  a  court  house,  jail,  printing  office,  a  Methodist  and  Presbyte- 
rian church,  a  market  house,  nine  stores,  one  hundred  and  twenty  houses^ 
and  1,003  inhabitants.  It  is  distant  forty-three  miles  north-west  from 
Columbus.    N.  latitude  40°  3',  W.  longitude  6°  4'. 

uKonia,  the  county  town  of  Green  county,  is  situated  on  Shawnee  ciedL^ 
and  contains  a  court  house,  jail,  three  churches,  two  printing  offices,  teo 
stores,  and  919  inhabitants.  It  is  distant  fifly-six  miles  south-west  from 
C)olumbus. 

Dayton,  the  chief  town  of  Montgomery  county,  is  charmingly  situated 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  tho  Great  Miami,  just  below  the  confluence  of  Mad 
river,  near  whore  the  Miami  canal  connects  with  the  Miamu  The  wa- 
ters of  Mad  river  are  artificially  conducted  from  that  river  to  the  Miamif 
80  as  to  afibrd  a  great  number  of  mill  seats.  ' 

It  contains  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  houses,  and  one  hundred  ajod 
thirty-five  shops  and  stores,  total  three  hundred  and  seventy;  four  church- 
es, a  court  house,  a  market  house,  and  jail.  In  1810,  the  population  was 
383;  in  1820, 1,139;  in  1830, 2,934.  The  population  of  the  township  if 
6,583.  In  1828,  seventy  buildings  were  erected,  and  probably  a  greater 
number  last  year.  No  town  in  the  state  afibrds  more  extensiTe 
water  privileges,  which  are  partly  occupied  by  a  number  of  saw  nullsi 
grist  nulls,  cotton  factories,  and  various  sorts  of  machinery  moved  by 
water. 

.  The  striking  increase  of  it^  prosperity  is  owing  to  its  being  the  termin- 
ating point  of  tho  Miami  canal,  connecting  it  with  Cincinnati.  It  ii 
central  to  a  rich  and  populous  agricultural  country,  tho  trade  of  whichthi* 
town  commands.    It  is  expected  that  the  canal  will  be  continued  to  lake 
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Brh.    &  is  situated  sixty-eight  miles  south-west  from  Cohimhas,  ana  fifty- 
tiro  by  buid,  and  sixty-seven  by  the  canal  from  Cincinnati.    N.  lati», 

Lebaaon  is  the  coui^ty  town'  for  Warren  county.  It  is  between  two 
aoall  branches  of  Turtle  creek.  It  has  the  usual  public  buildingif  two 
ehmches  of  brick,  and  a  jail  of  stone,  two  market  houses,  a  bank,  a 
pnnting  office,  and  a  respectable  social  library.  The  surrounding  country 
hn  fine  land.  It  contained  in  1620,  1,079  inhabitants.  It  is  distant 
^ghty  miles  south-westerly  from  Cblumbus,  and  thirty  miles  north-east* 
oriy  bom  Cincinnati.    N.  laUtudeSQ^  25',  W.  longitude  T"  5^. 

Athens  is  the  county  town  of  Athens  county.  It  is  situated  on  an  da^ 
vatedbhifi^  in  abend  df  the  Hockhocking,  in  a  position  equally  beanti- 
fbt  and  healthy.  *  In  this  village  is  located  the  Ohio  University.  Thena 
is  afaready  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  this  institution  a  handsome 
edifice  three  stories  high.  The  funds,  the  library,  and  philosophical  ap* 
paiatus  are  respectable;  and  it  promises  to  be  an  institution  of  great util- 
ify  to  the  interests  of  the  literature  of  the  state.  The  town  contains  forty 
houses,  a  number  of  stores,  a  court  house,  a  jail,  and  has  several  milla 
en  the  river  in  its  vicinity,  and  750  inhabitants.  It  is  seventy-three  milee 
aouth-east  firom  Columbus,  forty-one  westerly  from  Marietta,  tod  fifty- 
two  east  firam  Chillioothe.    N.  latitude  39^  23^,  W.  loDgitude5^  5'. 

Cleaveland,  situated  on  the  southern  shore  of  lake  Erie,  is  tfie  couniy* 
town  of  Cuyahoga  county.  Its  position  is  at  the  mouth  of  Cuyahoga 
riiver.  During  the,  late  war  it  was  a  depot  of  provisions,  and  a  place 
where  many  boats  and  lake  crafts  were  built;  and  it  is  a  noted  point  of 
eari)arkation  of  the  lake.  It  is  a  growing  place,  having  four  churches^ 
a  court  house,  jail,  an  academy,  one  hundred  and  eighty  houses,  fartj 
eloree,  nine  groceries,  six  taverns,  and  1,200  inhabitants.  It  is  distant 
one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  westward  from  Pittsburgh,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  north-easterly  from  Columbus.  N.  latitude  41^  31',  W.  longi- 
tude 4P  4A\  The  great  Ohio  canal  here  connects  with  the  lake,  and 
passes  through  the  central  parts  of  Ohio,  preserving  for  some  distance 
a  ooorse  parallel  to  the  Scioto,  and  finally  connecting  with  the  Ohio  near' 
the  mouth  ci  that  river.  This  town,  intermediate  between  Bufialc^and 
(Mneinnati,  and  the  depot  ef  the  vast  amounts  of  merchandise  destined 
eeatand  west,  will  not  fail  soon  to  become  an  important  town. 

.  Sandusky,  in  Huron  county,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Sandusky  bay,  is 
eae  of  the  most  important  ports  on  lake  Eric.  Its  area  rises  gradually 
firom  the  lake,  of  which,  its  passing  sails,  and  the  surrounding  country,  it 
commands  a  charming  view.  Though  a  new  place,  it  has  ten  stores,  a 
printing  ofiice,  the  usual  number  of  mechanic  establishments,  publiQ 
tonesi  a  ship  yard,  a  rope-walk,  and  nine  wharves.    This  isone  of  dii^ 
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chief  p<Hnt8  of  landing  and  embarkation  between  the  UiflsiMippi  vtilhy 
and  Now  York,  Buffalo,  and  Detroit.  In  1828,  1,319,832  doUan  Wdi* 
of  merchandise  was  landed  here.  In  1830,  there  were  over  fire  bun* 
dred  arrivals  at  this  port,  and  about  two  thousand  wagons  despatched 
with  dry  goods  and  groceries,  for  all  points  of  the  Ohio  and  MisaJaBippi 
country  below.  A  turnpike,  now  constructing)  will  ctHinect  this  tofwn 
with  Columbus.  It  is  distant  seventy  miles  south  from  Detroit,  twohim* 
dred  and  thirty  south-west  from  Buffido,  sixty  west  from  Cleaveland,  and 
one  hundred  and  six  north  from  Columbus.  N.  latitude  41^  9f7'.  Hie 
principal  harbors  on  lake  Erie  are  Putnn-Bay,  Maumee  Bay,  lUrPort^ 
and  Ashtabula  creek. 

Ashtabula,  a  poet  town  of  Ashtabula  county,  is  situated  two  mileB  firon 
the  entrance  of  Ashtabula  river  into  the  lake,  and  has  a  post  office,  tsTeiiiy 
two  churches,  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  five  stores.  A  tan^nkeoooiiocts 
it  with  Warren,  the  scat  of  justice  for  Trumbull  county.  A  sk)op  kxHled 
with  a  certain  kind  of  boards  for  clock-making,  departed  finm  this  phuse 
down  the  lake,  the  New  York  canal,  the  Hudson  and  Long  Island  Sound^ 
and  arrived,  afler  a  paissage  <^  twenty-five  days,  at  New  Haven,  Ooa. 
necticut.  A  schooner,  burthen  49  tons,  departed  from  Huron  oohdIj 
and  arrived  at  New  York. 

Baltimore,  in  Fairfield  county,  25  miles  south-east  from  CoiamlNiSy  ip 
situated  on  the  Ohio  and  Erie  canal,  and  has  grown  to  be  a  respeelaUe 
village  within  the  three  past  years.  It  alrea<fy  contains  200  houses,  six 
stores,  a  great  number  of  mechanic  ostablishnwnts,  and  500  infaabituitis. 

Massillcm,  in  Stark  county,  on  the  castbraoch  of  Tuscarawas,  was 
laid  out  in  1826,  and  grew  into  immediate  consequence  from  bung  for  a 
OQQsiderable  time  the  termination  of  the  Ohio  and  Erie  canal.    Il  cod. 
tains  a  printing  office,  eight  stores,  two  merchant  flour  mills,  four 
bouses,  and  a  woollen  factory.    It  is  (me  hundred  and  eleven  miles 
east  from  Columbus.  . 

Newark  is  the  county  town  of  Licking  county.  It  is  situated  on  4ie 
(Niio  and  Erie  canal,4one  hundred  and  seventy-six  miles  distant  from  iH 
*  outlet  in  lake  Erie.  It  contains  two  hundred  and  fifty  houses,  ten  Storstf, 
two  printing  offices,  two  warchousos,  a  market  house,  a  church,  and  the 
usual  county  buildings.    It  is  thirty-throe  miles  north  of  Oolunibin. 

Canton,  the  county  town  for  Stark  county,  contains  two  hundred  dwvi* 
ling  houses,  two  hundred  and  fifleen  families,  1,496  mhabitants,  two 
printing  offices,  two  churches,  six  schools,  five  ministers,  fifteen  siDm, 
and  the  usual  number  of  mechanic  shops.  It  is  one  )iundred  and  twenty 
miles  north-cast  of  Columbus. 

Warren,  Now  Philadelphia,  Woostcr,  Mansfield,  Coshocton,  Somenotf 
Delaware,  Worthington,  Franldinton,  lliilsboro'  Piketon,  SpriagfisUy  ' 
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Pickaway,  Th>y,  Eaton,  Hamilton,  and  Now  Richmond,  aro  roost  of  them 
county  towns,  and  somo  of  them  will  compare  in  Bizc  with  thoec  we 
faftTe  mentioned. 

Fifty  other  incipient  villages  might  bo  named,  which  aro  rapidly  crow. 
iBg  to  consequence,  and  which,  seen  by  the  tmvcUcr,  oxcito  snrpriso 
that  he  has  not  heard  them'  named.  Such  is  the  march  of  town  makii^ 
lad  population,  that  the  scene  is  shifting  under  the  eye,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  towns  and  villages,  thai  is  accurate  this  year,  may  be  wide  from 
•leeuracy  the  next.  Another  inconvenience  results  from  this  order ''^ 
things.  Towns  aro  originated  in  such  numbers  and  rapidity  as  to  ha>w 
outgrown  the  invention  of  the  founders.  For  example,  there  aro  nin^ 
teen  townships  of  the  name  of  Jefferson,  and  twenty^bur  of  the  name 
of  Washington,  Other  names  of  places  are  repeated  from  fi>ur  to  ten 
times.  While  this  circumstance  is  unfavorable  to  the  right  direction  of 
missives  sent  by  mail,  it  argues  strongly  the  matter  of  fact  character  of 
the  people,  who  can  make  fields,  towns,  mills,  and  legislators,  easier  than 
die  latter  can  task  their  invention  for  names. 

Hie  following  military  positions  occur  so  oflen  in  the  history  of  thie 
Htate,  that  we  deem  it  important  to  give  their  relative  position.  Fort  De*  ^ 
fiance  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  Au  Glaize  and  Maumee  rivers,  fifly 
miles  south-west  of  Fort  Meigs.  Fort  Loramie  is  on  the  ]iead  water*  ef 
the  Big  Miami,  and  one  of  ihe  boundary  positions  referred  to  in  Ao 
Greenville  treaty.  Fort  Meigs  was  erected  in  1813,  on  the  south-eastern 
bank  of  the  Maumee,  a  leir  miles  from  its  mouth,  at  the  lower  rapids 
of  the  river,  distant  southerly  from  Detroit  seventy  miles.  It  is  noted  for 
the  siege  which  it  sustained  from  the  British  and  Indians  in  April  and 

_         * 

Biay,  1813.  Fort  Recovery  was  established  by  General  Wayne.  Hio 
disastrous  defeat  of  our  troops  commanded  by  general  St.  Clair,  by  the 
Indians,  occurred  here,  in  1795.  It  is  situated  twenty-three  miles  nortib. 
WBidly  of  Fort  Loramie.  Fort  Greenville  is  one  of  the  most  noted  pcnnts 
IB  th6  history  of  Ohio,  and  was  one  of  the  first  fortifications  erected  in 
die  ooontry.  It  is  in  the  present  limits  of  Darke  county,  and  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  western  limits  of  this  state.  Here,  in  1795,  was  con- 
dodsd  the  celebrated  treaty  of  General  Wayne  with  the  savages,  after  his 
oieniorable  victory  over  thom.  From  diis  treaty,  the  country  began  to 
ioere«se  in  pqiulation. 

Romdi  andCanaU.  Tho  common  public  roads,  as  might  be  inferredj 
ms  too  numerous  to  be  named.  The  country  being  level,  they  scMom 
ItoTe  the  inconvenience  of  being  hilly ;  but  the  soil  being  deep  and  loanqf, 
and  most  of  them  little  wrought,  in  wet  weather  and  in  winter  they  an 
eiAsediagly  bad.  There  are  five  considerable  turnpikes,  besides  many 
shortor  onos.    Tho  length  of  tho  first  is  sixteen  miles;  and  tho  socood        M 
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finrty-eigfat;  of  tho  third  fifty-one;  of  the  fourth  one  hundred  and  riz. 
connects  Sandusky  with  Columbus,  and  is  not  yet  complete.  The  fiflh  is 
the  McAdamizcd  road  leading  finom  Cincinnati  to  the  interioTy  of  frtueh 
(he  first  division  only  is  completed.  The  national  road  is  completed  thhty 
or  f(tfty  miles  west  frcmi  the  Ohio,  and  is  McAdamized  in  the  belt 
manner. 

The  grand  canal,  ccmnecting  lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio,  peaMi  nearly 
through  the  centre  of  the  state,  from  CleuVeland  on  the  lake  to  Foftsmoiatti 
on  the  Ohio.  The  whole  distance  is  three  hundred  and  six  miles.  LAtar- 
al  cuts  are  made,  or  making,  amounting  to  forty  miles  more.  The  cuud 
k  of  the  same  depth,  and  dimensions,  and  construction  with  the  great  New 
York  canal.  It  is  now  completed,  and  in  full  operation.  This  wonder- 
ful work  of  uniting  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  Atlantic  has  alreadjy 
imparted  a  new  aspect  to  the  country  through  which  it  passes,  and  has  in 
many  places  quadrupled  the  value  of  the  land  near  its  course. 

The  Miami  canal,  sixty-seven  miles  in  length,  coonects  C^ncimiati 
with  Dayton.  To  this  a  considerable  lateral  cut  is  eiqpected  to  be  made 
from  Lebanon.  Others  are  in  contemplation.  Tliese  noble  and  beauti- 
ful modes  of  transport  will  soon  supercede  the  draught  of  beasts  uf  boideib 
on  deep  and  muddy  roads,  in  all  practicable  directions.  The  cost  of  these 
canals  will  be  bet^i^een  three  and  four  millions  of  dollars. 

Surveys  have  been  made,  and  grants  of  land  from  the  General  Gov* 
emment  obtained  for  continuing  the  Dayton  canal  to  lake  Erie. 

MiUiia.  Few  descriptions  of  the  inhabitiuqii  are  exempted  firam  noli- 
tary  duty.  The  miUtia  of  this  state  is  principeOy  composed  of  haidy  ag- 
riculturists, and  exceeds  150,000  men. 

PenUendary,  This  establishment,  at  Columbus,  is  a  hnmane  and  effi> 
cient  one.  Of  the  great  numbers  who  have  been  confined  here,  nearly 
half  have  been  pardoned  out, 

Chvemmeat.  <The  legislative  authority  is  Tested  in  a  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  both  of  which,  collectively,  are  styled  the  Gene 
eral  Assembly  of  Ohio.  The  members  of  both  faranchea  are  elected  \tf 
counties,  or  districts  composed  of  counties,  according  to  popnlotioo.  TIm 
representatives  are  chosen  for  one  year;  and  for  ^igibihty  a  man  ommI 
be  at  least  25  years  of  age,  have  resided  in  the  state  at  least  one  jrear^ 
and  paid  a  tax.  Their  number  must  not  exceed  seventy-two,  nor  beleM 
Aan  thirtynsix.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  members  elected  fir  tvro 
years,  who  must  not  exceed  one-half,  nor  fall  short  of  one-third  of  the  nwh 
ber  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  present  number  are  tfuity* 
three  Senators,  and  sixty-nine  Representatives,  A  Senator  must  be  at 
least  thirty  years  of  age,  and  have  resided  two  yean  in  the  district  from 
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which  he  is  chosen.  The  Genera]  Assembly  has  the  s(rfe  power  of  en- 
aetiDg  all  the  state  laws, — the  assent  or  signature  of  the  Governor  not 
bemg  necessary  in  any  case  whatever. 

^The  judiciary  system  comprises  three  several  grac!es  of  courts,  vis: 
The  Supreme  Court,  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  Justice^s  CoiHts.  The 
justices  of  the  peace  are  chosen  tricnnially  by  the  people  themselves,  in 
each  township  respectively.  They  are  conservators  of  the  peace  through- 
out the  country;  but  have  no  civil  jurisdiction  out  of  their  townshipt. 
The  state  is  divided  into  nine  judicial  circuits  for  courts  of  Common  Pleas, 
in  each  of  which  is  a  presiding  judge,  styled  President;  and  in  each 
county  of  which  the  district  is  composed,  three  associate  judges,  all  elee- 
ted  by  the  legislature,  for  seven  years.  These  courts  are  held  three  timei 
a  year  in  each  county.  Tne  Supreme  Court  consists  i£  four  judges,  who 
hM  a  court  once  a  year  in  each  county  throughout  the  state.  They  an 
likewise  chosen  by  the  legislature  for  seven  years. 

^The  supreme  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a  Governor  chosen  bien- 
nially by  the  people.  He  must  be  thirty  years  of  age,  and  have  resided 
in  the  state  at  least  four  years.  He  is  commandei^in-chlef  of  the  militfa^^ 
and  commissions  all  officers  in  the  state,  both  civil  and  military.  JEn  euU 
of  disability,  or  vacancy  in  his  place,  the  Speaker  of  the  Senate  acts  Mr 
Governor,  until  the  next  succeeding  regular  election.  The  qoalificadcwr 
ef  a  freeman  are  the  age  of  twenty-one,  residence  in  the  state,  and  the  pMT*^ 
mentofatax.'  ^ 


In  whatever  aspect  we  contemplate  this  wonderful  state,  the  mind  b' 
affected  with  surprise  and  pleasure.  We  experience  surprise,  for  tt|e 
history  of  colonies  affords  no  similar  example  of  a  colony  of  equal  nua* 
bers,  improvement  and  prosperity  so  rapidly  springing  from  a  solid  A^ 
est- wilderness,  with  no  adventitious  aid,  except  the  fertility  of  itsland^* 
die  freedom  oiita  institutions,  and  the  enterprising  character  of  the  Ame^ 
ican  people.  The  real  lover  of  freedom,  who  firmly  believes  in  the 
strength  and  perpetuity  of  our  institutions,  contemplates  the  prospect  with 
unmingled  pleasure.  Ohio,  dl  things  considered,  and  her  diaincter  anl 
institutions  carefully  anal3r3Ded,  is  the  most  completely  democratic  oom. 
nmnity  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Here,  if  the  enemies  of  demotsM* 
cy  were  to  be  credited,  ou^t  to  be  found  the  most  revdting  effects  cf  Ah 
rocity  and  misrule.  Insurrection,*  and  anarchy,  and  lawless  violenee 
should  be  the  ord^  of  things.  This  state,  on  the  contrary,  is  niahiMf 
great  exertions  to  diffuse  general  education ;  and  there  is  not,  perhaps,  m 
the  worid,  a  more  peaceable  and  orderly  community,  or  one  where  the 
people  aie  more  entirely  obedient  to  the  laws. 
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,  ToATpartof  Ponnsylvania  watered  by  the  Ohio  and  its  hrancheBi  is 
^^^nto^  west  of  the  great  dividing  ridge  of  the  Alleghaniea,  that  aeparatea 
ff/»  waters  of  the  Atlantic  frcmi  those  of  the  Ohio.  Among  these  ridges 
^  principal  are  Peter^s  Mountain,  Tuscarora  Mountain,  Sideling  Hill, 
^ftck^s  Bfountain,  and  Bald  Eagle  Ridge.  West  of  these  is  the  Great  Al- 
legliany  Ridge,  which  separates  between  the  eastern  and  western  waters. 
The  base  of  this  ridge  is  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the 
^vation  of  the  mountain  above  the  base  is  Ccom  1/XX)  to  1|500  feet. 
Akput  one-third  of  tho  surface  of  Pennsylvania  if  west  of  these  mountains, 
9lld.  watered  by  the  Ohio  and  its  waters.  The  hc^  of  die  country  gen- 
W^ly  is  hilly,  rolling,  and  in  some  places  mountainous.  Eicept  in  tho 
r^|rions  about  lake  Erie,  very  little  of  West  Pennsylvania  can  be  called 
k{y,el.  West  Pennsylvania  contains  considerably  more  than  fiOOfiOO 
iphabitants. 

4  There  is  acdlege  at  Cannonsbuigh,  in  an  elevated  aad  pleasant  aituh 
^QOu  Itgb  an  institution  of  considerable  importance,  but  too  near  the 
cpUege  at  Washington  to  admit  the  supposition  that  both  the  institutioDB 
WliflouiifdL  Tho  college  edifice  makes  a  respectaUe  appearance.  The 
oqllege  at  Washington  is  situated  in  that  pleasant  village,  in  the  oentye  of 
9k  P^PMIous  and  thriving  country.  It  has  a  collegiate  foundati<Hi»  coosid- 
^DQihlfi  funds  and  endowments,  and  has  graduated  between  twenty  sod 
Qtfrty  students  in  some  years. 

.The  system  of  coarnxn  schods  in  West  Pennsylvania  does  not  nala^ 
rially  differ  from  that  east  of  the  n^ountains.    There  is  less  inequality  of 

oondition  among  the  people,  and  tho  modes  of  conducting  schools  are  more 

similar  to  those  of  New  England. 
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Hie  inhabitants  are  generally  a  haidy,  robust,  and  industrioiis  neef 
in  their  habits,  pursuits,  andYnodes  of  thinking,  as  well  as  their  persoiiBi 
much  resembling  the  pegple  of  New  England.  The  Climate,  thoa|^ 
something  milder,  is  not  much  unlike  Aat  of  Connecticut.  The  people^ 
like  those  6[  New  England,  are  generally  addicted  to  habits  of  rdigkns 
worship,  and  to  connecting  themselves  to  some  religious  society.  Thak 
trade  is  with  Pittsburgh,  or  Canada,  and  New  Yori[,  by  the  way  of  hka 
Brie.  Besides  the  county  towns.  West  Pennsylvania  contains  the  feih9#* 
ing  considerable  villages.  Connelsville,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Ttwj^hib* 
geny,  noted  for  the  important  mills  and  manufactures  in  its  neighbortiDed| 
contains  800  ilihabitants. 

Brownsville  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  die  Monongahela  river.   Ith 

great  national  road  passes  through  it.    It  is  surrounded  with  fineorchndi 

and  fields,  in  a  rich,  picturesque,  and  romantic  country,  and  has  some  fiM 

stone  buildings  in  and  about  it,  and  about  1,200  inhabitants.    Bridg^Nlft 

is  a  village  opposite  to  Brownsville;    Cannonsburgfa  is  cm  the  west  sUb 

of  Chartier^s  creek,  ei^t  miles  north  of  Washington.    It  is  surroundsB 

by  a  hilly,  but  fertile  country.     Erie,  beautifully  situated  on  the  snulb 

side  of  lake  Erie,  is  a  thriving  village.    It  is  a  stopping  place  for  steirift 

boats  that  pass  up  the  lake,  and  used  to  be  called  Presq'  Isle.    Jk  it  4a 

■eat  of  justice  for  Erie  county,  aadinN.  latitude  42^  21',  one  hundred  aiiA 

twenty  miles  north  of  Pittsburgh.    A  portage  fiom  the  lake  to  the  mHi^ 

gable  waters  of  the  Alleghany  river,  commences  here.    The  distance' il 

fifteen  miles,  and  the  two  places  are  connected  by  a  turnpike,    bxunom^ 

quantities  of  salt  used  to  be  transported  over  this  portage.    ItwasbroagH 

from  the  groat  saline  in  New  Yoi^,  and  was  sent  down  the  Ohio^  for  Iba 

supply  of  the  country  on  its  waten.    But  salt  is  now  made  so  chea|ri]r 

and  abundantly  on  the^Ohio  and  its  waters,  that  this  trade  is  in  a  grail 

measure  suspended.     A  great  dofd  of  trade,  however,  still  passes  iSA 

way,  both  that  of  articles  for  New  York  from  the  western  country,  and  of 

articles  sent  from  New  York  to  the  western  country.    In  the  year  1808^ 

fifty-two  thousand  barrels  of  salt  were  sent  across  this  turnpike  to  Ffeli- 

bui]^ 

Watorford  is  situated  an  the  north  bank  French  creek,  a  considenAb 
river  of  the  Allo^iany;  and  is  the  place  where  die  portage  from  SHa 
tenoainatos.  It  is  a  village  of  considerable  business,  and  has  a  post  office^  a 
number  of  stores  and  commission  warehouses,  and  is  fifteen  miles  southdlF 
Erie.  Meadville  is  near  French  creek,  and  has  several  stores,  innB,ttn 
public  buikllngs,  a  post  office,  and  printing  office,  two  churches,  and  a  Vdl* 
lege,  formerly  under  the  care  6[  the^Rev.  Mr.  Alden.  Dr.  Bendy,  Mh 
of  Salem,  Massachusetts,-bequeathed  a  very  considerable  librarysU  ttil 
college.    Franklin,  Kittanning,  and  Freepoit,  are  ooosideraUe  rBkB0b 
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between  this  place  and  Pittsburgh.     A  oonsidemble  Inct  of  country  hk 
the  Bouth-west  angle  of  New  York  is  watered  by  the  head  wators  of  tb0 
■Alleghany.    In  New  York  principally,  and  along  the  upper  oouifles  of 
Ibe  Alleghany,  are  found  those  deep  and  noble  pine  forefits,  whence  are 
Garried  the  boards  and  lumber  which  supply  the  greater  part  of  the  de- 
jBand  for  this  article  in  all  the  western  country,  and  quite  to  New  QrleaoB. 
•Nearly  30,000,000  feet  of  plank  descend  tho  Alleghany  annually.    In 
.  letuxB,  keel  boats  carry  back  whiskey,  iron,  castings,  cider,  apples,  baooiiy 
.  and  many  other  domestic  articles.    The  brig  Dean,  and  the  Sally  BoeSy 
,m4  several  other  vessels  (^burthen  have  been  launched  od  the  AUe^^iar 
ny,  and  have  descended  thence  to  New  Orleans.    The  Alleghany  is  fimr 
bppdred  yards  wide  at  its  mouth.    Among  the  natural  curiosities  in  this 
.jq^poQ  is  Oil  creek,  which  enters  into  the  Alleghany.    The  spring  source 
.of  this  creek  yields  great  quantities  of  bituminous  or  unctuous  matter^ 
like  petroleum,  and  probably  is  that  substance.    It  is  taken  internally^ 
M9l  msdicine;  and  the  rheumatic  find  relief  by  bathing  the  joints  afieo- 
tti  with  that  complaint,  with  this  oil.     Many  people  at  Pittsburc^  keep 
duB  oil  in  bottles,  and  attach  much  confidenee  to  it,  as  enntaining  some 
nysterious  efficacy. 

All  parts  of  the  western  country  seem  admirably  accommodated  the 
fine  to  the  other;  the  one  part  supplying  what  the  other  wanted.  Hie 
.eountry  on  the  Alleghany  is  much  qI[  it  broken,  sterile,  and  not  cakuilated 
Id  beoome  a  rich  farming  country.  It  contains  inexhaustible  supplies  of 
the  finest  lumber,  and  innumerable  mill  seats.  Pittsburgh,  and  the 
oountiy  below  it,  can  amply  supply  all  the  wants  of  this  region,  as  regBxda 
IHoduce,  manufactures,  and  articles  of  iron  &bric.  In  return,  mills  with 
water-power,  are  very  unoommon  about  PiCtsbui^g^  and  the  acyacent 
country  naturally  calls  for  the  lumber  of  the  Alleghany.  Steam  boats 
have  recently  ascended  this  river  almost  to  its  source. 
.  In  describing  the  Alleghany  and  its  waters,  we  have  named  the  pria- 
cjipal  streams  from  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  that  swell  that  fine  river. 
There  is  ono  creek  that  we  have  not  mentioned,  a  tributary  of  the 
Alle^iany,  that  deserves  mention  were  it  only  for  the  name,  Muhul- 
boctitum. 

Economy,  tho  present  seat  of  Mr.  Rapp^s  establishment,  fiMnnerly  al 
New  Harmony,  is  on  tho  north  bank  of  the  Ohio,  ei^een  miles  below 
Pittsburgh.  It  contains  many  factories,  a  large  church,  a  commodioua 
hotel,  a  museum  containing  a  music  room  and  dining  hall,  all  laid  out 
with  the  utmost  neatness  and  regularity,  and  850  inhabitants.  At  the 
east  end  of  the  town  is  a  park  containing  deer,  a  laige  vineyard  and  a 
beautiful  orchard.  It  is  ahnost  exclusively  a  manufiu^turing  establisb- 
flient.    It  is  a  community  of  a  peculiar  character. 
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PittBbiugfa,  in  the  extent  of  her  manufacturesy  ia  the  only  rival  of  Gin* 
chmatiy  in  the  west.    In  population,  wealth,  and  importance,  it  is  next  to 
thatdty;  and  the  third  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.    A  more  chann- 
ing  spot  for  the  site  of  a  city  could  scarcely  be  selected.    No  place  is  sur- 
rounded by  more  dmrmingly  rounded  and  romantic  hills;  and  the  bound- 
less view  of  hill  and  dale,  the  Alleghany  bringing  down  its  northern  tril^ 
ute  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Monongahela  its  southern  offering  on  the 
other,  the  singular  bluffs  of  these  rivers,  their  conjunction,  the  broad  and 
beautiful  Ohio,  calmly  commencing  its  course  of  one  thousand  miles,  and 
winding  away  among  its  deep  forests,  and  shores  shaded  by  noble  eycar 
moi^,  the  town,  its  surrounding  valleys,  and  the  whole  scene  taken  togedier, 
as  seen  firom  the  adjoining  hills,  constitute  as  fine  a  landscape  as  can  weD 
be  imagined.    The  town  is  built  on  an  alluvial  plain,  in  the  delta  of  the 
two  rivers,  where  they  unite  to  form  the  Ohio.    Over  the  Alleghany  is  a 
h^  and  beautiful  plain,  bounded  in  the  distance  by  bold  and  rugged  hills. 
Tlie  coal  hill,  across  the  Monongahela,  rises  more  than  three  hundred 
feet;  and  almost  perpendicularly  impends  the  town,  between  it  and  the 
river.    On  the  Monongahela  side,  is  a  manufacturing  village,  called  Bir- 
mingham; and  to  match  it,  on  the  Alleghany  side  another  manufacturing 
town.    Both  are  connected  with  die  city  by  noble  and  long  bridges  over 
these  two  rivers. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  site  of  this  town  was  selected  at  an  early 
period  in  the  French  wars,  as  an  important  point  in  tho  great  chain  of 
posts  which  was  to  connect  Canada  with  Louisiana.     It  had  been,  for  a 
considerable  time,  a  depot  of  French  goods  for  the  savages,  a  place  of 
outfits  for  the  trade  of  the  CMiio,  and  a  military  post,  to  defend  the  country 
against  the  occupancy  and  settlement  of  the  English,  and  to  secure  to  the 
inhabitants  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  the  savages,  when  Braddodc 
was  sent  to  dispossess  the  French,  and  capture  the  post  of  Fort  Du  Quesne, 
as  it  was  then  called.    After  fiie  fidal  battle,  in  which  he  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  in  which  Washington  gained  his  first  laurels.  Colonel  Grant 
with  ei^t  hundred  Caledonians  was  defeated  here  on  the  hill,  which 
still  bears  his  name.    Not  long  after,  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
British,  and  they  built  a  fort  at  the  expense  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling.   It  was  built  under  the  superintendence  of  Lord  Stanwin.    In  1760, 
a  considerable  town  aroee  about  ihe  fort.    Beautiful  gardens  and  fruit 
occhards  were  planted;  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Indian  war,  in 
1708,  the  inhabitants  again  retired  into  the  fort.    The  present  town  of 
Pittsburgh  dates  backto  1705.    Its  plan  was  enlarged,  and  it  was  re-sur* 
veyed  in  1784.    It  then  belonged  to  the  Penn  family,  as  a  part  of  their 
liemKtary  manor.    By  them  it  was  add.     The  Indian  war8,'and  the 
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troubles  in  the  western  country,  prevented  its  rapid  growth,  uatil  the  yeir 
1703.  Since  that  time,  it  has  increased  on  the  same  scale  of  improve- 
ment  with  the  most  growing  towns  of  the  west 

It  is  supplied  with  water  by  a  high  pressure  steam  engine  of  84  horse 
power,  which  raises  the  water  one  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  above  the 
Alleghany  river.  A  million  and  a  half  gallons  of  water  can  be  laisedin 
twenty-four  hours.    These  works  went  into  operation  in  1638* 

The  churches  in  this  city  are  a  Baptist,  Roman  Cathdic,  CoveaanterB^, 
6eceders\  a  Methodist  church,  German  Lutheran  church,  UaiMi  church. 
Episcopal  church,  first  and  second  Presbyterian  churches,  Unitarian 
church,  second  Methodist  church,  and  an  African  churdi,  making  a  total 
of  thirteen.    The  other  public  buildings  are  the  Western  University  of 
Pttmsylvania,  Pittsburgh  High  School,  Pittsbui^h  Exchange,  MaaaioD 
House  and  Hotel,  Lambdin^s  museum,  the  U.  S.  Bank,  and  the  Pittsburgh 
bank.    There  are  eleven  large  establishments  of  iron  ibunderies,  in 
which  were  manufactured  from  pigs,  in  1830,  five  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  tons.    There  are  six  rolling  mills  and  iron  woika 
with  nail  factories  attached,  in  which  were  manufactured,  in  the  same 
year,  seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  pigs  into  blooms  f  and 
two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  five  tons  into  nails.    The»  are  four 
large  cotton  factories,  in  the  largest  of  which  are  ten  thousand  spindles, 
spinning  one  thousand  four  hundred  pounds  of  3ram  weekly.    There  are 
two  large  establishments  of  glass  works;  and  two  hundred  and  seventy 
other  large  manufacturing  establishments  of  a  miscellaneous  character- 
The  suburbs  of  Pittsburgh  are  Alleghany  Town,  Northern  Liberties, 
Birmingham  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Monongahela,  LawrencefviUe,  East 
Liberty,  and  remainder  of  Pitt  township.    Population  of  the  city  proper,. 
12,540,  andofthe  suburbs,  0,083.    Total,  22y433« 

The  town  is  compactly,  and  in  some  streets,  handsomely  built  f  although 
the  universal  use  of  pit  coal  for  culinary  and  manufacturing  purposes  haa 
carried  such  quantities  of  fine  black  matter,  driven  off  in  Ae  ^mQke  into 
the  air,  and  deposited  it  on  the  walls  of  the  houses,  and  every  thing  that 
can  be  blackened  with  coal  smoke,  as  to  have  given  .the  town  a  gloomy 
aspect  Its  position  and  advantages,  as  a  manufacturing  town,  and.  its 
acknowledge  healthfiilnees  will  continue,  however,  to  render  it  a.pfece  of 
attraction  for  builders,  manufacturers,  and  ciq>italists. 

At  the  present  tune,  the  following  articles  are  manufactured  on  a  great 
scale.  Iron  mongery  of  every  description,  steam  engines,  and  enginery,, 
and  iron  woric  in  general;  cutlery  of  all  descriptions;  glass  and  paper, 
cotton  and  woollens,  pottery,  chemicals,  tin,  and  copper  ware  are  manur 
factured,  and  exported  to  a  great  extent.  Boat  and  Bteam  boat  buikling 
have  been  pursued  here  on  a  greater  scale  than  in  any  other  town  in  die 
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we0l6m  country.  So  long  ago  as  1814,  4,055  wagom  of  four  and  six 
hMrses,  employed  as  transport  wagons,  passed  between  this  place  and 
Philadelphia.  Boats  of  the  smaller  kinds  are  continually  departing  down 
the  riyer  at  all  seasons,  when  the  waters  will  admit.  In  moderate  stages 
of  the  river,  great  numbers  of  steam  boats  arriye  and  depart  Of  course, 
diis  place  tra^isacts  a  great  amount  of  commission  business  for  all  tfaa 
western  country.  Great  contracts  are  continually  ordered  from  all  the 
towns  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  for  machinery,  steam 
boat  castings,  and  the  various  manufactures,  that  this  city  supplies.  The 
inexhaustible  supplies  of  excellent  pit  coal,  in  all  directions  in  the  coal 
hills  about  the  town,  furnish  great  &cilities  for  keeping  in  operation  tks 
^eat  number  of  steam  manu&ctories.  The  coal  costs  little  more  than 
the  simple  expense  of  digging;  and  there  is  no  fear  that  the  supply  will 
either  fail,  or  become  difficult  to  procure.  The  pres^it  amount  of  tha 
value  of  manufactures  is  supposed  to  be  not  fur  from  2,500,000  dollars 
annually.  The  market  is  rich  and  abundant;  but  much  higher  than  in 
the  towns  lower  down  the  Ohio.  It  is  believed  that  the  expense  of  articles 
in  the  Pittsburgh  market  will  compare  pretty  accurately  with  those  of 
Philadelphia.  It  is  still  a  place  of  great  resort  for  emigrants  descending 
the  Ohio..  It  has  the  disadvantage  of  having  the  river  shallower  in  low 
water  than  at  Wheeling.  Flat  and  keel  boats  can  descend  the  river  from 
the  latter  place,  in  stages  of  water  that  would  not  admit  of  it  from  the 
former  place. 

Pittsburgh  is  more  entirely  a  manufacturing  place  than  Cincinnati; 
and  more  so  than  any  other  place  in  the  West,  or  perhaps  in  America. 
It  deserves  the  name,  that  has  so  of\eu  been  bestowed  on  it,  the  Birming- 
ham of  America.  Its  prosperity  probably  depends  lesson  the  fluctuations 
of  the  markets,  the  changes  of  the  times,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  peace 
and  war,  than  any  other  town  in  the  country.  Its  manufactures  are  of 
articles  of  prime  importance,  and  vital  necessity,  which  must  be  con- 
sumed in  all  changes  of  times;  and  which  this  city,  from  its  extensive 
operations,  from  its  long  practice  and  experience,  and  from  the  skill  and 
practised  talents  of  its  manufacturers,  can  furnish  on  as  good  terms  as 
any  other  place. 

The  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of  all  nations.  Germans  and  Irish  pre- 
dominate. But  there  are  great  numbers  of  English,  Scotch,  French,  and 
Swiss,  mechanics  and  artisans,  who  come  here  to  bring  their  mechani- 
cal skill  and  industry  to  a  better  market  than  they  could  iSnd  in  the  old 
world.  The  habits  of  the  people  of  the  place  are  those  of  persevering 
industry,  calculating  carefulness,  distrust  of  strangers,  and  a  fixed  pur- 
pose tq  look  to  their  individual  interests.  They  are  of  all  the  diflRwent 
denominations  of  religion,  and  as  moral  as  could  be  expected  of  a  people 
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80  situated.  Luxury,  splendor,  and  display,  are  irot  much  in  fiuduoal^^ 
and  the  habits  of  all  the  people  are  frugal  and  economical.  This  cityhu 
immense  advantages  of  artificial  as  well  as  natural  water  communica- 
tions. The  great  Pennsylvania  canal,  over  five  hundred  miles  in  length, 
terminates  here.  Another  canal  is  laid  out  to  jconnect  it  with  lake  Erie 
through  Meadville;  and  still  a  third  is  proposed  to  the  mouth  of  Mafaoa- 
ing,  where  it  will  oonnect  with  a  branch  of  the  Ohio  and  Erie  canal  firom 
its  sununit  head. 

Pittsburgh  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  county  of  Alleghany;  and  is 
situated  in  N.  latitude  4fP  d&j  W.  longitude  4^  40'  firam  Philadelphia; 
three  hundred  miles  north-west  finom  Philadelphia;  three  hundred  and 
fifiy-two  from  Washington;  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  fi^om  Leodng. 
ton,  Kentucky;  one  thousand  one  hundred  fifom  New  Qrieans  by  land* 
and  two  thousand  by  water. 
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Wast  VmomiAprobaUy  bean  a  tmaDer  proportioo  to  the  BurfiM^of 
the  whole  BtatOi  than  the  portion  of  the  above  mentioned  state  west  of  te 
Alle^^iany  mountains,  does  to  Pennsylvania.    The  Alleghany  ridlgehere^ 
as  in  Pennsylvania,  sepaiates  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  from  ^oee  of  dM 
Potomac  and  the  Atlantic.    The  names  of  the  principal  ranges,  beyond 
this  continued  chain,  are  Ghesnut  Ridge  and  the  Gauly  mountains.    The 
face  of  the  country  is  similar  to  that  we  have  been  describing.    A  consid- 
erable portion  is  oovered  with  lofty  and  precipitous  mountains,  and  val- 
leys embosomed  within  them.    There  is,  however,  much  cultivable  coun- 
try.   Many  of  the  hills  have  table  summits,  and  are  capable  of  cultivation* 
On  the  whole  it  may  be  called  a  hilly  country,  with  a  salubrious  atmoe- 
phere;  and  the  people  are  tall,  muscular,  laborious,  and  frugal  in  their 
habits,  having  a  much  greater  resemblance,  in  their  general  mannera 
and  habits,  to  die  people  of  New  England,  than  to  the  Virginians  east  of ' 
the  mountains.    In  the  dialect  of  the  country,  a  dialect  of  universal  use 
in  the  west,  the  people  west  of  the  mountains  are  called  ^Cohoes,'  and 
those  east  of  the  mountains  'Tuckahoes.'    Some  of  the  planters  have  con- 
siderable gangs  of  slaves;  but  it  is  more  common  that  the  labor  of  the 
fiunily  is  performed  by  the  members  of  it    The  people  are  more  in  the 
halnt  of  forming  thonselves  into  religious  societies,  and  attending  pubW 
worship,  than  the  people  of  the  state  east  of  the  mountains.    The  staph 
products  are  wheat  and  the  grains.    It  is  a  fine  country  for  orchaidsi  aari 
there  is  oooaiderabie  attention  paid  to  die  cultivation  of  fi^. 
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A  great  many  streams  rise  in  the  mountains,  and  fall  either  into  the 
Monongahela,  the  Kenhawa,  or'the  Ohio.  The  Kenhawa  is  the  (xdy  river 
of  any  importance.  It  rises  in  the  Alleghany  mountains.  One  of  its 
principal  branches,  the  Green  Briar,  almost  interlocks  with  the  head 
waters  of  the  James^  Elver,  and  with  those  of  the  Holston  of  Tennessee. 
The  river  is  four  hui^dred  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  in  moderate  stages 
of  the  water,  is  boatable  by  lai;ge  boats  to  the  falls,  seventy  miles  above  its 
mouth.  Forty  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  near  Charlestown,  comr 
mence  the  most  extensive  salines  in  the  western  country.  There 
are  a  great  number  of  furnaces  constantly  evaporating  the  water. 
The  water  is  found  for  a  considerable  distance  round  the  works.  To  ob- 
tain it  they  bore  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet  deep  in  the  earth.  It  is  so 
strongly  saline  that  from  sixty  to  ninety  gallons  only  are  required  for 
a  bushel  of  salt.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  boring  for  this  water,  when 
the  augur  had  pierced  the  different  strata  of  earth,  and  had  reached 
the  salt  water,  it  spouted  up  twenty  feet  in  the  air.  The  quantity 
made  at  present  at  these  works,  is  from  500,000  to  700,000  bushels  an- 
nually. It  is,  indeed,  a  kind  and  wonderful  provision  of  Providence,  that 
such  an  ample  and  easy  supply  of  an  article  so  important  and  indispensa- 
i>le,  should  have  been  thus  bountifully  suppUed  bynatuxis,  at  socl^  remote 
distances  from  the  seit. 

Chief  Towns.  WeUsburghy  fiirmerly  called  Charlestown,  ib  the  county 
'  .seat  of  Brooke  county.  It  is  handsomely  situated  on  a  hig^  bank  of  the 
Ohio.  It  contains  one  hundred  houses,  a  court  house,  jail,  post  office, 
^a(cademy,  a  number  of  inns,  several  stores,  and  two  pr  three  laxge.  ware- 
houses, from  which  are  shipped  large  quantities  of  flour  for  the  market  at 
New  Orleans.  There  are  a  number  of  valuable  merchant  mills  in  this 
•vicinity,  that  ship  their  flour  from  this  place.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable 
embarkation  on  the  Ohio.  Some  considerable  manu&ctures  oig]»s8  and 
earthen  or  stone  ware  are  carried  on  here.  It  is  situated  flfly  miles 
•touth-west  from  Pittsburgh. 

Wheeling,  the  county  town  of  Ohio  county,  is  situated  on  a  high  and 
gravelly  but  alluvial  bank  of  the  Ohip,  a  little  above  the  mouth  of  Wheel- 
ing creek.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  bold  and  precipitous  hills,  which 
are  generally  covered  with  a  fine  verdure,  and  contain  inexhaustible 
quantities  of  pit  coal.  These  hills  come  in  so  near  the  river  as  to  leave 
jrather  a  small  area^  for  the  town.  The  great  national  road  from  Balti- 
more terminates  here,  or  rather  is  continued  on  the  opposite  side;  of  ih^ 
Ohio.  Stages  and  public  roads  connect  it  with  Pittsburgh.  It  is.  the  first 
town  on  the  Ohio  where  certain  embarkation,  in  small  flats  or  keels,  may 
be  ovulated  upon  in  low  stiiges  of  the  water.  It  has  a  fine  surrounding 
country.    There  it  a  great  deal  of  rich  laiul  ^di  of  i^  a^g  Whediiqg . 
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creek.  These  circumstances,  united  to  its  favorable  position  on  the  Ohio, 
^mpart  many  advantages  to  Wheeling.  Of  course,  few  towns  on  the  Ohio 
have  grown  more  rapidly.  A  number  of  mail  stages  arrive  and  depart 
here;  and  its  situation  in  regard  to  the  Ohio,  and  the  national  road,  cause 
that  it  is  a  place  of  great  and  constant  resort  for  travellers.  It  has  a 
court  house,  jail,  banking  house,  a  Presb3rterian  and  Methodist  church,  a 
market  house,  a  book  store,  a  printing  office,  a  Lancastrian  academy,  a 
library,  and  a  number  of  inns,  some  of  them  highly  respectable.  It  has  a 
large  number  of  stores  and  commission  ware  houses,  six  hundred  dwelling 
houses,  and  5,111  inhabitants.  It  has  manufactories  of  cotton,  glasa, 
earthen  ware,  and  a  number  of  considerable  establishments  of  mechanical 
fabrics  of  the  common  kinds.  Flat  and  keel  boatB  are  4>uilt  here;  and 
recently  a  number  of  steam  boats  of  the  first  class.  There  are  many 
reasons  to  suppose  that  this  place  will  eventually  become  one  of  the  most 
considerable  on  the  Ohio.  The  other  villages  in  West  Virginia,  on  die 
Ohio  and  its  waters,  are  Belleville,  Point  Pleasant,  Greenville,  Abingdon, 
Jeffersonville,  Franklin,  and  Jonesville. 
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LxNGTH,  250  miles.  Breadth,  1S5.  Square  miles,  SS^QSO.  AcraSf 
21,600)000.  Between  41^  31'  aiid45<'40'  N.  latitude;  and  between  5^ 
12"  and  10^  W.longitude.  Boundedon  thenorth  by  the  straits  of  Mkli- 
ilimackinac;  east  by  lakes  Huron,  8t»  Clair,  and  Erie,  and  their  watav; 
tMoth  by  Oluoand  Indiana;  and  west  by  lake 
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The  census  of  1880  gives  the  population  of  this  territory  as  fbliowi: 
Whites,  80,848;.  Slaves  270.    Total,  31,128. 

Michigan  Territory  is  a  large  peninsula,  something  resembling  a  tri- 
angle, widi  its  base  resting  upon  Ohio  and  Indiana.  Three  quarters  of 
'M  extent  are  surrounded  by  the  great  lakes,  Huron  and  Michigan.  It  is 
generally  a  level  country,  having  no  mountains,  and  not  many  elevations 
fliat  might  properly  be  called  hills.  The  centre  of  the  peninsula  is  tabid 
land,  elevated,  however,  not  many  feet  above  die  level  of  the  lakes,  and 
sloping  in  every  direction  to  them.  But,  though  the  general  surface  of 
this  territory  is  level,  there  is  far  less  swampy  and  wet  sur&ce,  than  in  the 
northern  belt  of  Cttiio,  adjoming  the  lakes.  The  country  is  divided  into 
nearly  equal  proportions  of  grass  prairies,  like  those  of  Indiana  and  Ohio^ 
divided  into  wet  and  dry ;  and  extensive  and  deep  forests  of  trees  of  nearly 
the  same  classes  with  those  in  Ohio,  except,  that  here  there  is  an  inter- 
mixture of  white  and  yellow  pine.  A  considerable  belt  of  land  along 
the  southern  shore  of  lake  Michigan  is  sandy  and  sterile ;  and  so  swept 
by  the  bleak  and  desolating  gale  of  the  lake,  as  not  to  promise  much  m 
the  way  of  cultivation.  But  a  great  proportion  of  the  lands  of  this  terri- 
t6ry  are  of  excellent  quality,  and  it  promises  one  day  to  be  a  populoos 
country.  The  productions  are  the  same  as  those  of  New  Yoik.  Orefa. 
ards  flourish  remarkably,  and  this  will  undoubtedly  become  a  fine  fruit 
country. 

Rhert.  This  is  a  country  watered  by  almost  innumerable  rivervand 
branches.  From  the  levelness  of  the  country,  they  are  generally  boatar 
ble  almost  to  their  sources.  These  rivers  abound  in  the  fine  fish  of  tlw 
lakes ;  and  the  fisheries  on  them  are  no  inconsiderable  source  of  supply  lo 
the  new  settlers.    We  can  only  mention  a  few  of  the  most  important.   "'' 

Grand  river  is  the  largest  that  enters  lake  Michigan.  It  rises  in  tiio 
aontfa-east  angle  of  the  territory,  and  interlocks  at  its  soarcesyor  in  iCi 
p«nge»  with  the  waters  of  Raism,  Blade,  Mastigon,ai|d8sgaanni;  tad 
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enters  the  lake  twenty  miles  north  of  the  Raisin.  It  counea  Jhroogli  tx* 
eats  andpraines  abounding  with  game;  and  its  bosam^at  the  pioper  aeer 
eons,  is  covered  with  wild  fowls.  Small  boats  reach  its  source,  anil  by  this 
and  Huron  rivers,  periogues  pass  from  lake  Michigan  to  lake  E<rie.  It 
has  been  proposed  to  connect  it  by  a  canal  with  the  Saganum  of  lake 
Huron. 

The  St.  Joseph  heads  in  Indiana  and  interlocks  with  Black  riyer,  SU 
Joseph's  of  the  Miami,  Eel  river,  and  Tippicanoe  of  the  Wabash.  It  has 
a  strong  current  and  is  full  of  islands,  is  boatable  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  and  is  two  hundred  yards  wide  at  its  entrance  into  the  lake.  There 
are  most  abundant  fisheries  on  it.  The  Raisin  derives  its  name  from  the 
great  number  of  grapes  that  grow  on  its  banks.  Black  river,  Maramoy 
Barbue,  White,  Rocky,  Beauvais,  St.  Nicholas,  Maiguerite,  MonistiCy 
Aux  Sables,  Lasiette,  Grand  Traverse,  Thunder  river*  Sandy,  Saganum, 
Bt  Clair,  Belle,  and  Huron  are  considerable  streams  that  empty  into  the 
lakes.  Tnese  rivers ,  like  those  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  before  they  entcur 
the  lakes,  expand  into  conskierable  basins,  caused,  no  doubt,  by  the  coq* 
flict  between  the  current  of  the  rivers,  and  the  surf  of  the  lakes,  »>*>»>»"£ 
in  a  level  and  sandy  soil.  In  the  proper  season,  they  are  covered  wi& 
abundant  harvests  of  wild  rice ;  and  with  innumerable  fkxdus  of  wiU  ibmhf 
that  come  here  to  feed  upon  it 

A  great  many  Indians  still  reside  in  this  country.  But  the  tide  of  white 
immigration  has  recently  set  strong  this  way ;  and  the  banks  of  the  Huxoii 
and  the  Raisin  are  rapidly  covering  with  the  clearings  of  the  settlers. 
The  strait  of  St.  Clair,  connecting  that  lake  with  lake  Huron,  ia  twenty- 
flix  miles  long.  It  runs  through  a  country  partly  prairie  and  partly  forest. 
Deep  grovcip  of  beautiful  white  pine  are  found  along  this  strait.  The  stnit 
c^  Detroit,  connecting  lakes  Erie  and  St.  Clair  is  twent>'*four  miles.  Il  ia 
navigable  for  large  vessels,  is  studded  with  islands,  and  one  of  the  moat 
beautiful  sheets  of  water  in  the  world.  Its  current  is  nearly  three  miles 
an.hour.  It  receives  the  rivers  Rouge,  Ecorce,  Magaugua,  and  Browns- 
town.  Five  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Rouge  is  a  ship  yaid.  It  has 
excellent  lands  on  its  banks.  South  of  Huron  river,  the  river  Aux  Cigassy 
Rocky  creek,  Aux  Sables,  and  some  other  small  streams  enter  tke 
hko. 

.  Raisin  derives  importance  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  i|K>re  asttlsd 
than  any  river  in  the  country,  except  Detroit.  It  has  also  obtained  a  mel- 
ancholy celebrity  from  the  events  of  the  late  war.  It  has  at  its  mouth  ex- 
tensive prairies,  and  wide  tracts  covefed  with  wild  rice.  The  French  set- 
tlements on  this  river  are  conformable  to  their  customs  in  Canadai  Mis- 
apvri, and  Louisiana;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  laid  out  in  loqg  and  narrow 
pmUek^grams,  two  orthrea  arpenswi4eia&ont,and  Grpm  lort^lpfliie 
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tumdied  aipeni  de^.  In  this  way  they  gratify  their  propensity  for  eoeir 
•Qr,  by  having  the  fronts  ofr  their  plantations  resemble  a  continued  vil* 
lege.  There  are  fine  orchards  <»  this  river,  hs  banks  are  covered 
with  grape  vines,  and  from  the  abmidance  of  its  grapes  it  receives  its 


Miohilimackinack  island  is  situated  in  the  north  west  angle  of  lato 
Huron,  in  the  straits  between  it  and  lake  Michigan.    It  is  considered 
among  the  most  impregnable  fortresses  on  the  northern  frontier.    The 
Britbh  gained  possession  of  it  during  the  late  war.    It  derives  its  namft 
from  an  Indian  word,  implying  ^thq  back  of  a  tortoise,^  which,  in  its  fonn 
of  rising  from  the  lake,  it  resembles.     The  island  is  nine  miles  in  circum- 
ference.   The  village  stands  on  the  south  skle  of  it,  and  on  rising  grounds 
back  of  it,  the  fort  is  situated.     This  is  one  of  the  most  remote  northern 
settlements  in  the  United  States.    The  fortifications  are  of  great  strength. 
The  population  of  the  island  and  its  vicinity  is  about  1,000.     The  islands 
in  lake  Michigan  are  as  follows :  Manitou  Island,  near  the  eastern  coast^ 
is  six  miles  long  and  four  wide.    The  Castor  Islands  extend  from  Crrand 
Traverse  Bay  nearly  across  the  lake.    Grosse  Isle  is  five  miles  long,  and 
Iran  erne  to  two  wide.    Bois  Blanc  is  in  front  of  Maklen,  and  has  been 
possessed  by  the  British;  and  is  one  of  the  points  of  territory  in  questioil 
between  our  government  and  theirs.    The  bays  on  the  east  eide  of  lake 
Miohigan,  are  Sable  and  Grand  Traverse.     Those  on  the  Huron  coast 
are  Thunder  and  Sagana.    The  last  is  forty  miles  in  extent  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  from  eight  to  twelve  in  the  other.     Maumee  bay  resembles  a 
lake ;  and  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Maumee  river.     It  is  eighteen  miles 
in  circumference.     In  the  interior  of  this  territory  are  great  numbers  of 
small  lakes  and  ponds,  from  which  the  rivers  have  their  sources.    The 
strait,  whicl^  connects  lake  Huron  and  lake  Michigan,  is  called  Lac  defe 
Illinois,  is  fifteen  miles  long,  of  an  elliptical  figure,  and  subject  to  a  tide, 
which  has  sensible  fluxes  and  refluxes.    The  Indians  that  reside  in  this 
territory  are  chiefly  the  following:  Ottowas,  Miamies,  Pottawattomiei^ 
Ohippewa3rs,  and  Wyandots.    By  difierent  treaties  they  have  made  ces* 
sions  of  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  in  this  territory  to  the  United  Stateii 
They  still  retain  considerable  tracts  of  fine  country ;  and  have  many  red 
•rvatiens  and  villages,  even  among  the  settlements.    Some  of  them  have 
Made  no  inconsiderable  advances  in  cultivation^  and  the  arts  of  civilized 
life.    Most  of  the  converts  to  Christianity  in  this  region  profess  to  be 
Roman  Catholics.    The  Protestants  have  recently  established  missionary 
stations  and  schools  among  them.    The  savages  of  this  rogion  sufiered 
mneh  during  the  late  war;  and  their  numbers  aro  cleariy  diminishing. 

The  climate  of  this  region,  in  consequence  of  its  being  level  and  pen« 
mstdari  and  sonrounded  im  aU  sides  hot  the  soalh  with  iurb  iaMmm^ 
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bodiesof  water, is  more  temperate  and  mild  than  could  be«ipeeled  £nm 
it!  latitude.  The  southern  parts  hayo  mild  winters,  and  tbsspiuig  opeoa 
as  early  as  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  in  the  same  ktitDde.  Tbo 
position  of  the  northern  part  must  subject  it  to  a  Canadiaa  tenpeimlare. 
The  winter  commences  here  early  in  November,  and  does  not  tenninate 
exseptwith  the  end  of  March.  At  Detroit  in  1818,  the  mean  beat  of 
January  was  24P,  and  in  1820,  the  mean  heat  of  July  wasdQO,  of  De- 
cember, 27^«  At  Mackinack,  the  most  northern  settlement  in  the.  United 
States,  the  mean  heat  of  October  was  45°;  of  November  929\  and  of 
December  21°. 

•  Agric9ilhtrej  Manufactures,  Exports,  Sfc.  The  eastern  parts  of  tiiis 
territory,  from  various  circumstances,  became  first  settled.  Within  tfaa 
few  last  years  a  great  mass  of  immigrants  have  begun  to  qiread  themselves 
over  this  fine  and  fertile  country.  Situated,  as  it  is,  between  the  west^ 
the  south,  and  the  east,  with  greater  facihties  for  extensive  inland  wator 
communication  than  any  other  country  on  the  globe,  with  a  fertile  nil, 
of  which  millions  of  acres  are  fit  for  the  plough,  with  a  healthful  climate, 
and  with  a  concurrence  of  circumstances,  inviting  northern  pcyulatjop, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  diat  it  will  soon  take  its  place  as  a  state,  and  rival 
its  western  sister  states.  \Vheat,  Indian  com,  oats,  barley,  buck  wheat, 
potatoes,  tuinips,  peas,  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  and  peaches,  are 
raised  easily  and  in  abundance.  It  is  a  country  more  fitvorable  to  culti* 
vated  grasses  than  the  western  country.  In  short,  it  is  peculiarly  fitted 
for  northern  farmers.  No  inland  country,  according  to  its  age,  popula* 
tftcm,  and  circumstances,  has  a  greater  trade.  A  number  of  steam  boats 
and  lake  vessels  are  constantly  plying  in  this  trade,  which  is  with  Hack* 
inack,  Detroit,  Chicago,  and  Ohio.  The  amount  of  foreign  eiqports  in 
1621,  was  53,290  dollars. 

Chief  Towns.  Detroit  is  the  political  metropolis,  and  the  only  town 
of  much  size  in  the  territory.  It  is  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
river  Detroit,  eighteen  miles  above  Maiden  in  Canada,  and  six  miles  brtow 
the  outlet  of  lake  St.  Clair.  The  banks  are  twenty  feet  above  the  bigjli* 
est  waters  of  the  river.  The  plain  cm  which  it  is  built  is  beautifiil,  and 
the  position  altogether  delightful  and  romantic.  The  streets  are  wide,  and 
the  housesareof  stone,  brick,  frame, and  logs;  and  some  of  them  DMkea 
very  showy  appearance.  Three  of  the  principal  streets  run  parallel  with 
the  river,  and  are  crossed  at  right  angles  by  six  principal  cross  streets. 
Several  wharves  project  into  the  river.  The  United  States'  wharf  is 
hundred  and  forty  feet  long,  and  a  vessel  of  four  hundred  ton^  burthen 
load  at  its  head.  The  public  buildings  are  a  council  house,  state  houso^ 
United  States^  store,  Presbjrterian  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapd,  and 
some  other  public  buildings.    There  an  a  number  of  stoses,  and  oChsn 
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fmaiJMig-  Rentiaiid  the  value  of  lots  are  risings  and  the  town  eiUbita. 
marks  of  rapid  populatioa  aad  iii^>roveiiieBt.  It  was  almost  entMy  coi^ 
sumed  by  fire,  in  1606;  and  the  appearance  of  the  new  town  is  much  su- 
perior to  the  old  one.  It  is  a  place  of  great  and  constant  resort  of  dm 
Indians;  and  here  the  greatest  numbers  and  the  fairest  sample  of  dm 
northern  tribes  are  seen.  Though  the  lake  boatmen,  the  cwartwn  du  M% 
and  the  huntsmen  of  the  northern  wilderness  are  not  exactly  the  Bedi>- 
win  Arabs,  aHi  the  frightful  scare-crows  that  Volney  has  described,  ifc 
must  be  admitted,  that  liying  in  the  woods,  being  exposed  to  the  heats  and 
colds  of  the  climate,  and  rowing  on  tiie  rivers  and  lakes  under  the  dirad 
rays  of  the  sun,  are  things  not  favorable  to  oomplexioa  and  appearance; 
and  Detroit  can  show  many  inhabitants  sufficiently  outr^  in  their  costume, 
and  who  hare  nothing  in  their  appearanbe  to  recommend  them.  Respee* 
table  echoed  are  now  established  here.  A  public  journal  issues  from  die 
press.  Libraries  are  in  contemplation.  It  must  continue  to  increase 
with  the  influx  of  immigrants,  and  the  extension  of  back  settlements.  It 
is  the  chief  depot  of  the  shipping  of  the  lakes.  A  steam  boat  plies  be^ 
tween  it  and  Bufialo.  The  operation  of  the  Erie  canal  baa  been  fiiTora- 
ble  to  the  business  and  importance  of  this  town,  and  of  the  whole  country. 
The  finishing  of  the  Ohio  canal  will  still  farther  enhance  its  business  and 
piosperity.  Detroit  is  evidently  destined  to  become  a  considerable  town. 
The  population  exceeds  2,000.  The  one  half  of  these  are  French,  the 
other  half  Americans,  with  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  foreignenifitml 
various  countries.  The  other  villages,  that  have  received  names,  are 
Mount  Clement,  Brownstown,  Monroe,  Lawrenceville,  Frenchtown,  and 
the  New  Settlement. 

Gavemmeni,  This  is  upon  the  common  plan  of  the  territorial  govern- 
ments. But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  territory  will  soon  be  in  a  condition 
to  claim  admission  into  the  confederacy  of  the  states.  Every  thing  ia 
y^  in  the  commencement.  The  usual  provisions  are  made  fi^r  roadsi 
and  the  country  is  so  level  that  it  will  easily  be  susc^>tible  of  good  oaei. 
At  present,  transport  and  passage  are  almost  entirely  by  water,for  which 
this  country  furnishes  greater  &cilities  than  any  other  of  the  same  extent 
in  the  United  States.  Detroit  is  comparatively  an  ancient  place.  The 
French  plantations  along  Detroit  river  exhibit  the  aspectof  a  oontinoed 
village.  They  are  laid  out  in  the  usual  manner,  two  or  three  arpensitt 
front,  by  forty  or  eighty  arpens  deep.  The  mansions  have  that  fateipk 
and  interesting  aspect,  that  French  buildings  and  establishments  naturatty 
have  to  the  American  eye.  They  are  embowered  in  andent  and  beauti- 
ful orchards.  All  have  the  appearanceof  comfort;  and  some  of  them  cf 
8|dendor  and  opulence.  There  are  few  landscapes  more  intereatingg  lew 
excursions  move  delightfiili  than  that  from  Detroit  la  the  lahss^' 
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akag  this  broad^  oool,  and  traniparent  riveri  studded  with  '■'^■rit^  and 
altva  with  fishet|  in  view  of  this  continuous  line  of  Frendi  hoMioa  and 
oiahardsy  on  either  bank  of  the  river.  The  French  here  ha?e  their  oua* 
tBamry  national  manners.  They  hve  in  ease  and  abundance  in  the  £ot^ 
astSy  and  take  very  little  thought  about  education  or  intellectoal  improve- 
ment. But  every  thing  has  changed  in  this  region  since  it  has  become 
■abject  to  the  free  institutions  of  the  United  States.  A  corponte  body, 
styled  the  < University  of  Michigan,^  has  been  formed.  Th^  have  power 
to  institute  colleges,  academies,  and  public  schools.  The  march  of  im* 
piovement  in  this  and  in  all  respects  is  rapid. 

History.    Michigan  was  originally  comprised  in  the  North-Weateift 
Territory.     French  missionaries  w)dr0  settled  here  as  early  aa  1648. 
Detroit  was  founded  by  the  French,  in  1670.     In  1768)  this  country, 
akmg  with  other  possessions  conquered  from  the  French,  came  under  the 
government  of  Chreat  Britain.    At  the  close  of  the  Revolutiuiary  war  it 
became  part  of  the  territory  of  tlie  United  States.    But  the  British  gov* 
emment  held  possession  of  the  military  posts  in  it  until  1796.    In  1605| 
Um  country  was  formed  in  a  distinct  territorial  government.     On  the 
bfeaking  out  of  the  late  war,  this  country  became  the  theatre  of  part  of  ita 
operations.    Mackinack  was  captured  by  the  British,  and  Chicago  aor- 
raadered  to  the  savages.    The  disastrous  and  humiliating  affair  of  die  sur- 
render of  Detroit,  by  General  Hull,  occurred  eoon  after,  and  the  British 
held  possession  of  it  a  year.    The  signal  victory  over  the  British  fleet  on 
lake  Erie,  and  the  subsequent  defeat  of  the  forces  under  General  Proctor, 
by  General  Harrison,  changed  the  tide  of  success;  and  Midiigan  agun 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States.    It  is  now  one  of  the  principal 
points  of  immigration. 

l^tHckes  of  the  Lakes  and  the  river  Niagara.  Although  the  territory 
of  Michigan,  and  the  lakes  may  not  be  considered  as  beknging  to  the 
great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  yet  we  have  considered  them  as  the  ex- 
ternal northeastern  limits  of  that  prodigious  basin.  They  evidently 
mark  a  part  of  its  grand  features.  The  lakes  every  where  exhibit  marks 
of  having  been  formerly  much  higher  than  they  now  are,  and  vast  allu- 
vial tracts,  beyond  their  present  limits,  indicate  that  their  waters  covered 
a  mneh  greater  extent  of  country  than  at  present.  It  scarcely  admitB  a 
dbubt,  that  by  the  Illinois  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  in  that 
direction,  the  lakes  discharged  from  the  western  extremity  of  lake  Miehi- 
|an  into  the  Mississippi.  Every  person  that  has  traversed  die  upper 
eourses  of  the  Illinois,  remarks  that  the  water  line  on  the  UufTs  indicates 
die  floods  of  the  river  to  have  been  twenty  feet  above  its  highest  preaent 
elevation.  These  vast  bodies  of  fresh  water,  then,  f^Minerly  disehaigttd 
4m<Mieextreaiitj  into  the  golf  of  MexhM>;  aad  froni  the  other,  ilite  tet 
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of  the  St  Lawrence.  Even  now,  aa  we  have  already  remaiked,  a  few 
feet  of  eacayatioQ  would  empty  them  anew  into  the  lUinoif  •  Theae  inteiw 
naiseaaof  fresh  water  therefore  belong  to  the  arrangement  of  the  grqat 
Missiifippi  basin;  and  require  a  brief  description)  in  order  that  we  nyay 
mark  the  magnificent  northern  outline  of  the  country,  we  have  beeo 
describing. 

Whatever  theories  may  be  adopted  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  recent 
submersion,  that  are  seen  over  all  the  western  country,  little  doubt  gib 
exist,  that  these  lakes  are  the  pools,  that  remain,  as  mementos  of  the  ex* 
tent  of  the  agents  employed  in  that  work.  They  display  a  feature  in  the 
coaibrmation  of  our  country,  that  has  no  other  parallel  on  the  globe.  They 
seem  to  be  generally  beyond  the  reach  of  prairies.  Boundless  ibreala 
encircle  them.  Their  vast  extent,  the  fierce  and  imtamed  character  of 
the  wandering  hordes,  that  have  hunted,  fought,  and  fished  around  diam 
£br  unknown  ages,  the  terror  of  the  winters  that  rule  these  regions  of  ioo 
and  storms,  for  so  great  a  part  of  the  year,  the  precipitous  crags  of  seooa* 
dary  formation,  that  line  their  southern  shores,  and  the  black  maases  of 
primitive  granite,  that  rise  to  impassable  heights  on  the  north,  the  remote- 
ness of  their  extent  beyond  fixed  human  habitations,  and  almost  beyond 
the  stretch  of  the  imagination,  have  connected  with  them  associated  ideal 
of  loneliness,  grandeur,  and  dosolation.  A  line  drawn  through  the  centre 
of  all  these  lakes,  beginning  with  Ontario  and  ending  with  the  lake  of 
the  Woods,  would  be  not  far  short  of  a  length  that  would  measure  the  Afcf 
lantic.  Their  waters  are  uniformly  deep,  cold,  pure,  and  transparent. 
They  repose  upon  beds  of  granite.  They  have  great  abundance  of  fiae 
fish.  The  country  north  of  lake  Superior,  and  the  lake  of  the  Woods,  ii 
one  of  stupendous  cataracts,  impassable  swamps  and  morasses,  rushii^ 
rivers,  oflen  confined  in  precipitous  channels  of  black  granite,  exhibitBg 
an  aspect  which  would  chill  the  heart  of  any  one,  except  a  savage,  hua- 
ter,  fisherman,  or  cowewr  du  boUj  in  the  description,  much  more  in  trir 
versing  it.  We  have  a  faithful  and  interesting  account  of  these  drevy 
regions  in  the  narrative  of  Maj(»r  Long's  second  expedition. 

This  chain  commences  on  the  north-east  with  lake  Ontario.  Its  extent 
is  one  hundred  and  eighty  by  forty  miles.  At  its  eastern  extremity,  b 
a  group  of  islands,  known  by  the  name  of  the  ^Thousand  Islands.*  Frona 
this  lake,  we  ascend  by  a  strait,  called  Niagara  river,  a  mile  in  avemge 
width,  very  swifl  and  deep,  and  thirty-six  miles  long,  to  lake  Erie.  Tbm 
is  a  broad  and  beautiful  slieet  of  water,  equally  transparent  with  tto 
former,  but  falling  short  of  it  in  general  depth.  Its  extent  is  two  huB* 
dred  and  thirty  by  forty-five  miles.  In  various  central  positions  oo  tfaif 
lake,  t)ie  voyager  b  out  of  sight  of  land,  as  on  mid  ocean.  It  uinlwwi— 
a  anmber  of  oonaideimblQ  islands.    Ascending  still  fiudMrveat^  we  iai 
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uother  straity  as  the  French  word'  Detroit  iinporte.  it  oomieeffl  hka 
Erie  with  lake  St.  Clair,  and  is  twenty-seven  miles  in  length.  Lake  St 
GSair  la  another  dear  and  beautiful  basin  of  water,  thirty  nibB  in  diame- 
ter. The  strait  between  this  lake  and  Huron  is  thirty4wo  mUes  in  length, 
and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  with  a  deep  and  rapid  eurreat. 
Lake  Huron  is  the  second  on  the  continent  in  size,  being  two  hundred  and 
twenty  by  ninety  in  extent.  It  has  the  usual  cold,  transpaitat,  and  deep 
waters,  is  studded  with  many  islands,  and\)f  a  depth  to  be  erery  where 
navigated  by  the  largest  vessels.  At  its  western  extremity,  by  the  straits 
of  Michilimackinack,  it  communicates  with  the  singular  lake,  Michigan. 
This  lake  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  episode  in  the  great  chain,  not  appearing 
necessary  for  the  expansion  or  conveyance  of  die  waters  ooileded  abore, 
in  lake  Superior.  It  is  wholly  in  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  while 
half  of  the  rest  pertains  to  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain.  Its  extent 
!■  three  hundred  by  fifty  miles.  It  receives  forty  considerable  rivers,  has 
valuable  fisheries  of  sturgeon  and  white  fish,  and  endMsoms  some  islands 
towards  its  northern  extremity. 

Returning  to  lake  Huron,  we  find  it  connected  widi  lake  Superior  by 
a  strait  of  twenty-seven  miles  in  length.  Tlie  current  of  this  river  is 
sindlow,  rapid,  and  rendered  difikult  of  navigation  by  huge  masses  of 
rock.  Lake  Superior  is  by  far  the  largest  collection  of  fresh  waters  on 
the  globe,  being  three  hundred  and  fiif^y  by  one  hundred  miles  in  extent^ 
and  reputed  nearly  one  thousand  five  hundred  miles  in  circumference.  The 
water  is  transparent,  and  deeper  and  colder,  than  any  of  the  rest  The 
shores,  especially  on  the  ncHrthern,  are  walled  with  frowning  and  lofty 
predpioes  of  granite  rock.  All  the  lakes  abound,  and  this  more  than  lihe 
vest,  with  fine  fish.  They  consist  of  difierent  kinds  of  trout,  M  of  them 
dehcious,  sturgeon,  pike,  pickerel,  muskalunge,  carp,  bass,  henii^gB^ 
d:e«,  and  the  best  kind  of  all,  white  fish,  which  is  found  in  this  Jake  m 
greater  perfection  than  in  either  of  the  rest  It  embosoms  seme  huge 
idands.  Hie  principal  rivers  that  discharge  themselves  into  il,  are 
Michipicoten,  St.  Louis,  Nipegon,  and  Pic.  Beyond  this  lake,  and 
stretching  still  farther  to  the  north-west,  towards  the  froasen  regions  of 
Red  river  of  the  north,  and  the  Arctic  sea,  is  the  kmg  and  narrow  Iskm 
of  the  Woods,  apparently  the  Ultima  Thvle  of  our  continent. 
\  These  lakes,  from  the  circumstance  that  their  waters  possess  less  spe- 
eifio  gravity  than  that  ci  the  ocean,  and  the  comparative  shallowness  of 
their  beds,  and  it  may  be  from  other  causes,  when  swept  by  the  winds, 
raise  waves,  if  not  so  extensive  and  mountainous,  more  rough  and  dan- 
gerous than  those  of  the  sea.  It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted,  that  they 
hsjre  septennial  fluxes  andrefluxes.  From  the  silenoeof  the  recentattd 
isliUigenl  tmveUeis  that  have  explored  them,  tonehiiv  n  &ot  so  very 
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strikmg,  we  should  be  led  to  doubt  it.  It  has  been  affirmed,  also,  that  they 
have  perceptible  diurnal  tides.  We  doubt  this  also ;  for  were  it  even  true) 
that  the  same  causes  which  raise  tides  in  the  sea,  (4>erated  perceptibly 
here,  the  surface  that  could  be  operated  upon  is  so  small,  compared  wi& 
that  of  the  ocean,  that  any  general  movement  <^  the  water  would  be  eo 
arrested  by  capes,  points,  islands,  and  headlands,  that  such  a  uniform  re> 
suit,  as  a  diurnal  tide,  could  hardly  be  calculated  to  take  place  in  any 
sensible  degree. 

The  waters  <^  the  lakes,  in  many  instances  collected  from  the  same 
marshes  as  exist  at  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  filtered  through  oozy 
swamps,  and  numberless  fields  of  wild  rice,  where  the  shallow  and  stag- 
nant mass,  among  this  rank  and  compact  vegetation,  becomes  slimy  and 
unpotable,  as  soon  as  they  find  their  level  in  the  deep  beds  of  the  lakes, 
lose  their  dark  and  red  color,  and  their  swampy  taste,  and  become  as 
transparent  almost  as  air.  When  the  lakes  sleep,  the  fishes  can  be  seen 
sporting  at  immense  depths  below.  The  lower  strata  of  the  water  never 
gain  the  temperature  of  summer.  A  bottle  sunk  an  hundred  feet  in  lake 
Superior,  and  filled  at  that  depth,  feels,  when  it  comes  up,  as  if  filled  with 
ice  water.  Imagination  can  not  but  expatiate  in  traversing  the  lofty  pre- 
cipices, the  pathless  morasses,  and  the  dark  and  inhospitable  forests  of 
these  remote  and  lonely  oceans  of  fresh  water,  where  the  tempests  have 
raged,  and  the  surges  have  dashed  for  countless  ages,  unwitnessed  except 
here  and  there  at  the  distance  of  an  hundred  leagues  by  a  few  red  sktna^ 
or  more  recently,  Canadian  coureurs  du  bois,  scrambling  over  the  pre* 
cipices  to  fish,  or  paddling  the  periogues  in  agonies  of  terror  to  find  shel- 
ter in  the  little  bays  from  the  coming  storm. 

Hundreds  of  rivers,  though  none  of  great  length,  dischaige  themselves 
into  these  inland  seas.  Situated  as  they  are,  in  a  climate  generally  re» 
roarkable  for  the  dryness  of  its  atmosphere,  they  must  evaporate  incon* 
ceivable  quantities  of  water.  It  has  been  commonly  supposed,  that  the 
Niagara,  their  only  visible  drain,  does  not  discharge  a  tenth  part  of  the 
waters  and  melted  snow  which  they  receive.  They  spread  such  an  im« 
mense  "surface,  and  have  so  much  of  the  grand  levelling  power  of  the 
ocean,  that  neither  they,  nor  their  outlet,  the  St.  Lawrence,  have  any 
thing  of  that  flood  and  subsidence,  that  form  such  a  distinguishing  feature 
in  the  Mississippi  and  its  waters.  Hence,  too,  the  Niagara  has  little  of 
marked  alhivial  character  in  common  with  the  Mississippi,  It  rolls  down 
its  prodigious  volume  of  waters,  alike  uninfluenced  by  droughts,  or  rains, 
by  the  heat  and  evaporation  of  summer,  or  the  accumulated  snows  and 
ices  of  winter. 

Will  the  shores  of  these  vast  and  remote  waters  be  ever  settled,  except 
by  a  few  wandering  trappers,  fishermen,  and  savages  t    Sboals  of  immi-  i 
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grants  from  the  M  world  are  continually  landing  at  Quebec  and  Montreal. 
Uf>per  Canada  is  becoming  pc^ulous.    Wave  is  propelled  beyond  wave. 
Much  of  the  country  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes  is  of  an  inhospitable  and 
sterile  character^  never  to  be  cultivated.    There  are,  also,  along  their 
^ores  and  tributary  waters,  sheltered  valleys  and  large  extents  of  fertile 
>aoil,  sofiicient  for  numerous  and  populous  settlements.    It  is  an  inexpli- 
cable part  of  the  composition  of  human  nature,  that  men  love  fooongre* 
gate  and  form  the  most  populous  cities  and  settlements  in  northeni  and 
inhospitable  climes,  rather  than  in  the  country  of  the  banana  and  the  pine- 
apple.     Hie  astonishing  advance  of  population  and  improvement,  bodi 
on  the  American  and  British  side  of  the  country,  has  caused  that  the  bo- 
soms of  the  remotest  lakes  have  been  whitened  with  the  sails  of  cotfuneree. 
The  smoke  of  the  passing  steam  boats  is  seen  rising  in  columns  among 
their  green  islands.    The  shores  have  echoed  with  the  exploding  cannoo 
of  conflicting  fleets.    The  northern  forests  of  Ohio  have  already  seen  the 
red  ctoss  of  a  hostile  squadron  giving  place  to  the  stars  and  stripew. 
Roads  are  constructing  to  reach  their  shores.    Canals  arc  excavating  to 
oonnect  the  whole  extent  of  this  vast  chain  with  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.    Is  it  too  sanguine  to  predict,  that  within  the  compass  of  a 
century,  their  shores  will  count  an  hundred  populous  towns,  where  aen* 
ates  will  debate  and  poets  sing  ?    That  every  nook  of  them  will  be  visited 
by  vessels  and  steam  boats,  and  connected  by  roads  and  mail  routes, 
and  that  the  fisheries  on  them  will  become  as  much  an  object  of  national 
importance,  as  are  now  those  of  Newfoundland  t 

It  is  out  of  our  plan  to  describe  the  rivers  that  en^ty  into  diese  lakes. 
But  we  shall  notice  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  next  largest  in  Naiik  America 
to  the  Mississippi,  and  the  counterpoise  and  rival  of  that  mighty  stream. 
Commencing  his  course  for  another  ocean,  and  moving  off  in  an  opposite 
direction,  he  seems  proudly  determined  to  resemble  his  mighty  rival  in 
nothing  but  in  bearing  off  the  tribute  of  waters  from  a  world.  The  fei^ 
mer  is  continually  swelling  or  subsiding;  and  in  his  spring  floods,  moving 
with  a  front  many  leagues  in  width,  he  has  no  resemblance  to  his  aittum- 
nal  course  in  a  deep  channel,  and  winding  by  beaches  and  sandbars. 
His  alluvial  forests  are  wide  and  dark,  with  a  vegetation  of  surpassing 
grandeur.  His  sides  are  marly  and  crumbling,  and  his  bottom  is  cmey 
and  of  slime.  His  turbid  waters,  when  united  with  those  of  the  sea,  dis- 
color it  for  fifly  miles  from  its  mouth. 

The  other  is  perpetually  the  same,  steady,  full,  clear,  and  his  cuirent 
always  sweeping.  His  bed  is  worn  in  strata  of  stone.  His  banks  rise  at 
once  to  the  primitive  soil.  Bluffs  of  rock  impend  his  course.  F<»'ests  in 
their  season  beautifully  verdant,  but  bearing  the  more  healthy,  stinted,  and 
sterile  character  of  the  ncnrth,  the  larch,  the  pine,  and  the  white  biich. 
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bend  orer  his  wateii,  and  before  he  meets  the  lea,  virion  can  icaTcely 
reach  the  opposite  shore. 

At  the  point  where  this  river  issues  from  lake  Erie,  it  aflnimea  the 
nameof  Niagaia.  It  is  something  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in 
width,  and  the  broad  and  powerful  current  embosoms  two  islands ;  f»ne  of 
them  Grand  Isle,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Noah's  famous  Jewish  colony,  contain- 
ing eleven  thousand  acres,  and  the  other.  Navy  Island,  opposite  to  the 
British  village  <^  Chippeway.  Below  this  island  the  river  again  becomes 
an  unbroken  sheet,  a  mile  in  width.  For  a  half  a  mile  below  it  seems  to , 
be  waxing  in  wrath  and  power.  Were  this  rapid  in  any  other  place,  itself 
would  be  noted  as  one  of  the  sublimest  features  of  river  scenery.  Along 
this  rapid,  the  broad  and  irresistible  mass  of  rolling  waters  is  not  entirely 
whitened,  far  it  is  too  deep  to  become  so.  But  it  has  something  of  that 
curling  and  angry  aspect,  which  the  sea  exhibits  when  swept  by  the  fhrst 
burst  of  a  tempest.  The  momentum  may  be  conceived,  when  we  are  in- 
structed, that  in  half  a  mile  the  river  has  a  descent  of  fifly  feet.  A  col- 
umn of  water,  a  mile  broad,  twenty-five  feet  deep,  and  propelled  onward 
by  the  weight  of  the  surplus  waters  of  the  whole  prodigious  basin  of  the 
lakes,  rolling  down  this  rapid  declivity,  at  length  pours  over  the  cataract, 
as  if  fidling  to  the  central  depths  of  the  earth.  Instead  of  sublimity,  the 
first  feeling  excited  by  this  stupendous  cataract  is  amazement.  The  mind 
accustomed  only  to  ordinary  phenomena  and  common  exhibitions  of  pow- 
er, feels  a  revulsion  and  recoil  from  the  new  train  of  thought  and  feeling, 
forced  in  an  instant  upon  it.  There  is  hardly  sufficient  coolness  for  dis- 
tinct impressions ,  much  less  for  calculations.  We  witness  the  white  and 
terrific  sheets — ^foran  island  on  the  very  verge  of  the  cataract  divides  the 
foil— descending  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifly  feet  into  the  abyss  be- 
k>w.  We  feel  the  earth  trembling  under  our  feet.  The  deafening  roar 
fills  our  ears.  The  spray,  painted  with  rainbows,  envelopes  us.  We  im- 
agine the  fothomless  caverns,  which  such  an  impetus,  continued  for  ages, 
has  worn.  Nature  arrays  herself  before  us,  in  this  spectacle,  as  an  an- 
gry and  irresistible  power,  that  has  brc^en  away  from  the  beneficent 
control  <^  Providence.  When  we  have  gazed  upon  the  spectacle  and 
heard  the  roar  until  the  mind  has  recovered  from  its  amazement,  we  be- 
lieve the  first  obvious  thought  in  most  minds  is  a  shrinking  comparison  of 
the  littleness  and  helplessness  of  man,  and  the  insignificance  of  his  pigmy 
efibrts.  When  measuring  strength  with  nature.  Take  it  all  in  all,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  sublime  and  astonishing  spectacles,  seen  on  our  globe. 
The  eye  distinctly  measures  the  amount  of  the  mass,  and  we  can  han)ly 
avoid  thinking  with  the  peasant,  that  the  waters  of  the  upper  woidd 
must  shortly  be  drained  down  the  cataract.  But  the  stream  continues 
to  pour  down,  and  this  concentered  and  impressive  symbol  of  the  pow- 
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er  of  Omnipotence  proclaims  his  majesty  through  the  forests  firam  age 

to  age. 

An  earthquake,  the  eruption  of  a  volcanic  mountain,  the  conflsgratioQ 
of  a  city,  are  all  spectacles  in  which  terror  is  the  first  and  predominant 
emotion.  The  most  impressive  exertion  of  human  power  is  only  seen  in 
the  murderous  and  sickening  horrors  of  a  conflict  between  two  mi^ty 
armies.  These,  too,  are  transient  and  contingent  exhibitionB  of  suUim- 
ity.  But  after  we  have  stood  an  hour  at  the  foot  of  these  falls,  ailer  the 
eye  has  been  accustomed  to  look  at  them  without  blenching,  after  the  ear 
has  become  familiarized  widi  the  deafening  and  incessant  roar,  when  the 
mind  begins  to  calculate  the  grandeur  of  the  scale  of  operations  upon 
which  nature  acts,  then  it  is  that  the  entire  and  unmingled  feeling  of  sub- 
limity rushes  upon  it,  and  this  is,  probably,  the  place  on  the  whole  globe, 
where  it  is  felt  in  its  most  unmixed  simplicity. 

It  may  be,  that  the  beautiful  and  romantic  country  between  Erie  and 
Ontario  receives  a  richer  coloring  from  the  imagination,  excited  strongly 
to  action  by  dwelling  on  the  contiguity  of  the  great  lakes,  and  the  deep 
thunder  of  the  falls  heard  in  tlie  distance.  Remembrances  of  the  bloody 
field  of  Bridgewater  will  be  naturally  awakened  by  this  view.  Be  the 
cause  what  it  may,  every  one  approaches  the  faUs,  finding  the  scenery 
and  accompaniments  just  what  they  should  be.  Every  one  finds  this  to 
be  the  very  place  where  the  waters  uf  the  upper  world  should  pour  upon 
the  lower.  We  have  figured  to  ourselves  the  bloody  struggle  of  Biidge- 
water  by  the  uncertain  intervals  of  moonlight,  and  the  feelings  with  which 
ibid  combatants  must  have  listened  to  the  deafening  and  eternal  loar  of 
the  cataract,  which  became  audible  whenever  the  crash  of  the  cannon 
gfns  for  a  moment  suspended.  Must  it  not  have  sounded  as  the  voice  of 
nature,  mocking  in  her  own  sublime  irony,  the  feeble  and  the  mad  wrath 
of  man,  in  attempting  these  murderous  and  momentary  imitatioosof  her 
thunder  and  her  power ! 

The  Rideau  canal  connects  lake  Ontario  with  the  river  Ottawas  and 
Quebec.  The  number  of  vessels  employed  on  the  lakes  Erie,  Huron, 
and  Michigan,  is  fifty-three,  besides  steam  boats,  which  make  casual 
trips  to  Green  Bay  and  Fond  du  Lac.  The  Welland  canal,  thirty-eight 
miles  long,  and  ten  feet  deep,  with  thirty  locks,  overcoming  three  hundred 
and  sixty  feet^  connects  lake  Erie  by  schooner  navigation  with  lak^ 
Ontario. 
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Neawlt  five  huadfod  miles  in  length,  and  four  hundred  in  breaddu 
Between  42°  30',  and  49°  N.  latitude,  and  10°  31',  and  18°  30',  W.  lon- 
gitude. Bounded  east  by  lake  Michigan ;  north  by  lake  Superior  and  the 
British  possessions;  west  by  the  Mississippi,  and  a  line  drawn  from  it^ 
source  to  the  northern  boundary,  which  separates  it  fxpm  Missouri  Ter* 
ritory.  The  most  accurate  account  of  this  country  if  to  be  fi>und  in 
Long^s  second  expedition.  It  is  generally  a  hilly  country,  with  the  ex- 
ception <^  extensive  level  prairies.  At  the  western  extremity  of  lake  Supe- 
rior, are  the  Cabotian  mountains ;  and  near  the  mineral  district,  the  Smoky 
mountains.  In  some  of  its  features,  this  country  rosombles  Missouri  ter- 
ritory ;  but  has  greater  proportions  covered  with  wood.  The  chief  riverS) 
except  the  Mississippi,  are  Ouisconsin  river.  Fox,  Chippeway,  St.  Croix, 
Rum,  Sl  Francis,  and  Savanna  of  the  Mississippi,  Grand  Portage,  Onton- 
agon, Montreal,  Mauvaise,  Bois  brule,  St.  Louis,  and  nearly  fifty  smaller 
streams,  are  waters  of  lake  Superior.  Riviere  la  Pluie  falls  into  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods.  None  of  the  lake  rivers  have  a  course  of  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fidy  miles,  and  few  more  than  fifty  miles. 

The  largest  river  of  the  Mississippi,  in  tliis  territory,  is  Ouisconsin^ 
which  rises  in  the  northern  interior  of  the  country,  and  interlocks  with  the 
Montreal  of  lake  Superior.  It  has  a  course  of  between  three  and  four 
hundred  miles,  has  a  sliallow  and  rapid  current,  which  is,  however,  gen«> 
erally  beatable  in  good  stages  of  the  water,  and  is  eight  hundred  yards 
wide  at  its  mouth.  There  is  a  portage  of  only  half  a  mile  between  this 
and  Fox  river.  It  is  over  a  level  prairie,  across  which,  from  river  to  < 
river,  there  is  a  water  communication  for  periogues  in  high  stages  of  the 
water. 
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Fox  river  has  a  course  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  It  runs 
through  Winnebago  lake.  It  has  a  fine  country  on  its  banks,  with  a  sa- 
lubrious climate.  Chippeway  is  a  considerable  river  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  enters  it  just  below  lake  Pepin.  It  is  half  a  mile  wide  at  its  mouth, 
and  has  communications,  by  a  short  portage,  with  lake  Superior.  A  ca- 
nal of  six  miles,  over  a  perfectly  level  plain,  could  connect  this  river  with 
the  preceding,  and  furnish  steam  boat  navigation  from  BuffiJo  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

This  is  a  fine  region  for  hunters.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  country, 
buffidoes,  elk,  bears,  and  deer,  are  common.  Beavers,  otters,  and  musk- 
rats  are  taken  for  their  furs.  The  trappers  and  savages  roam  over  im- 
mense prairies  in  pursuit  of  their  objects.  In  some  parts  of  it  the  soil  is 
fertile.  White  and  yellow  pine,  and  white  birch,  are  oonmion  among  the 
forest  trees.  All  the  water  courses,  ponds,  and  marshes,  are  covered 
with  wild  rice,  which  constitutes  a  considerable  part  of  the  nourishment 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi  are  estimated  to 
be  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 


It  is  a  country  abundant  in  minerals.  In  it  are  found  great  quaatitiei 
of  the  tare  terUj  or*green  earth,  load,  copper,  and  iron.  The  lead  mine 
district  is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  country,  between  Rock  river  and  the 
Ouifloonsin.  On  Fever  river  are  the  chief  estabHsfaments  of  the  preeent 
miners,  and  the*  mines  are  probably  as  rich  and  as  abundant  as  any  in 
die  worid.  It  has  been  asserted  for  half  a  centuy,  that  great  quantitiee 
of  native  copper  are  found  along  the  northern  shore  of  lake  Superior. 
On  the  Ontagon  are  great  quantities  of  pure  copper  in  detached  massee. 
A  single  mass  is  estimated  to  weigh  three  thousand  pounds.  More  recent 
and  intelligent  travellers  have  not  realized  the  e]qpeclatioiiB  that  hare 
been  raised  in  respect  to  finding  this  metal.  But  lead  and  iron  are  fixuid 
in  various  places,  and  sufiicient  indications  of  the  existence  of  mines  of 
copper. 

The  southern  part  of  this  extensive  region  possesses  a  climato  com- 
paratively mild,  and  not  much  unlike  that  of  the  northern  bell  of  Mi9- 
somrL  At  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  the  summers  are  temperate,  and  the 
winters  extremely  cdd.  The' sources  of  the  Mississippi  are  in  a  region 
severely  inclement.  At  St.  Peters,  in  1820,  the  mean  temperature  of 
January  was  zero,  a  degree  of  cold  not  felt  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States  that  is  much  settled.  The  summer  was  temperate,  and  die  atmos- 
phere beautifully  serene.  Even  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  though  muck  more 
temperate,  the  winters  are  very  severe.  The  following  table  is  selected 
from  Mr.  Schoolcraft. 


IVOBTH 
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«H 

Aoerage     I 

Place. 

Dale. 

temperature. 

•■/■•^^■•^ 

i 

Air. 

WaUr. 

Detroit, 

May  15  to  24 

61° 

WP 

N.  E. 

River  St.  Clair, 

24     27 

51 

52 

N.W. 

Lake  Huron, 

28  to  June  6 

51 

51 

N.W. 

Mackinack, 

June  7  to  13 

55 

00 

S.  E. 

Mackiaack  to  Lake  Superior 

,           13     18 

66 

00 

S.  W. 

Lake  Superior, 

19    27 

66 

58 

N.  W. 

Ontonagon  River, 

28    30 

80 

73 

N.W. 

Water  of  Lake  Superior, 

66 

Ontonagon  River  to  Fond ) 
du  Lac,                   ) 

July    1  to  5 

64 

61 

S.  W. 

Between  Fond  du  Tjac  } 
and  Sandy  Lake,"*^       ) 

6  to  16 

67 

N.  W. 

At  Sandy  Jjake, 

17    24 

73 

From  Sandy  Lake  to  ) 
St.  Peters,              ) 

25  to  Aug.  1 

69 

s.  w. 

Chicago, 

January, 

15 

N.  W.  dz;  S.  W. 

February, 

32 

8.  W. 

March  to  15, 

29 

N.  E. 

g 


Note. — On  the  lOdi  of  July,  near  the  Falls  of  Packagama,  the  ele« 
vation  being  one  thousand  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Be%^ 
'the  night  breeze  was  so  cold  that  the  water  froze  upon  the  bottoms  of 
the  canoes,  and  they  were  encrusted  with  a  scale  of  ice  of  the  thickness 
of  a  knife  blade.  The  thermometer  stood  at  36^  at  san-rise*  There 
had  been  a  heavy  dew  during  the  night,  which  was  succeeded  by  a  dense 
fog  in  the  morning,  and  the  forenocm  remained  cloudy  and  chilly.' 

Green  Bay  Settlement  is  situated  at  the  outlet  of  Fox  river,  and  ooo« 
tains  nine  hundred  and  fifty4wo  inhabitants.  A  few  miles  up  Fox  river 
of  this  bay,  in  a  most  romantic  position,  is  an  interesting  Episcopal  Mis- 
sionary establishment.  There  are  two  or  three  other  incipient  estaUidb* 
ments  of  hunters  and  trappers.  Prairie  du  Chien  is  a  oonsidenUe  Til- 
lage. There  are  flour  mills  near  it.  It  is  a  place  of  importance  as  an 
outfit  from  the  lower  Mississippi  to  the  upper  waters.  It  is  situated  near 
a  beautiful  prairie.  The  position  of  the  village  has  been  recently  inun- 
dated. Most  of  the  permanent  inhabitants  have  Indian  blood  in  their 
Teins.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  it  is  populous,  bustling,  and  boiy. 
Curious  modes  of  justice,  and  of  despatching  business  have  been  adopt- 
ed here  by  prescription.  The  inhabitants  in  this  village  and  settlement 
amount  to  four  hundred  and  ninety-two.  Frequent  voyages  are  made 
from  St.  Louis  to  this  place  in  keel  boats.  The  richest  copper  mines, 
and  large  masses  of  pure  copper,  are  found  here.  One-diird  of  the  hud 
is  fit  for  farming,  and  one-sixth  well  timbered. 


*Th«  distance  fiom  Food  du  Ltc  to  Dttxoit  is  1,100  milM. 
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This  vast  region  has  hitherto  been  politically  connected  with  Michigan 
territory;  but  as  that  territory  has  as  distinct  geographical  limits  as  any 
state  in  the  Union,  and  this  region  is  only  connected  with  that  by  circum- 
stances of  a  temporary  nature,  it  is  evident  that  this  country  ought  to  be 
viewed,  at  least  geographically,  as  a  territory  by  itself. 

Prairie  du  Chien,  Cassville,  and  Green  Bay,  are  the  largest  villages, 
and  the  whole  population  is  rated  at  sixteen  thousand.  Three  thousand 
immigrants  for  this  country  passed  through  Buffalo  in  a  single  week. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Buffalo  Journal  gives  an  agreeable  picture  of 
that  portion  of  this  territory  which  has  been  lately  ceded  to  government 
by  the  Menomenee  Indians,  and  in  which  he  had  just  made  an  excursion. 
The  tract  reserved  to  the  Indians,  of  500,000  acres,  is  also  a  fine 
body  of  land,  containing  very  extensive  and  fertile  meadows  along  the 
Fox  river,  with  woodlands  of  good  timber,  in  which  there  is  no  under^ 
brush.  The  writer  proceeded  thirty-eight  miles  from  Green  Bay .  up  the 
Fox  river  to  Winnebago  lake,  passing  rapids  whose  whole  descent  is  about 
one  hundred  feet.  The  river  is  ninety  yards  wide,  its  bed  a  limestone 
rock,  the  banks  from  fifly  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  The  wa- 
ter power  is  of  course  adequate  to  mov^  any  machinery.  Doty^s  island, 
in  die  outlet  of  the  lake,  contains  four  hundred  acres,  heavily  timbered. 
The  bank  of  the  lake  itself  is  covered  with  trees  of  a  height  and  diame- 
ter indicating  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  is  black  loam,  rich  and  deep. 
Tlie  Cliff,  so  called,  is  a  mountain,  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  lake,  presenting  a  picturesque  prospect.  The  main  roads,  leading 
from  Green  Bay  to  Chicago,  Ouisconsin,  Portage,  the  Lead  liines,  and 
Galena,  will  probably  pass  this  point.  Beyond  this,  the  mountain  recedes 
three  or  four  miles  from  the  shore,  forming  a  valley  fifteen  milea  in 
length,  of  as  fertile  land  as  can  be  found  in  the  United  States,  termina- 
ting to  the  south  in  a  dry  prairie  called  Cass  Plains.  These  plains  con- 
tain twenty-five  thousand  acres  of  rich  land,  which  are  already  cleared 
by  nature  for  the  plough ;  and  they  extend  to  the  Manitoovoc  river.  Soon 
after  begin  the  prairies  which  run,  with  scarcely  any  timber,  to  the  Mis- 
aissippi.  In  the  whole  distance,  near  one  hundred  miles,  passed  by  the 
writer,  the  land  seems  to  be  of  the  kind  and  ai^pect  just  described;  name- 
ly, j;ich  prairie,  with  occasional  growths  of  fine  timber,  equally  indicatiTe 
of  fertility.  A  road  from  the  mouth  of  Fond  du  Lac  river  to  Galena, 
woukl  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  mines,  and  a  direct  route  fi>r  one  mfghl 
be  followed  at  a  trifling  expense.  It  would  facilitate  the  traosporlatioQ 
of  property  from  New  York  by  the  canal  and  the  lakes. 


/ 
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Lenoth,  nine  hundred  miles;  breadth,  eight  hundred/  Between  86^ 
SO'  N.  latitude,  and  13^  40'  and  35^  lO'  W.  longitude.  Bounded  by 
the  British  possessions  on  the  north ;  east  by  the  North-West  Territoryi 
Illinois,  and  Missouri;  south  and  south-west  by  the  territories  of  the  Mex- 
ican Republic;  west  by  the  Rocky  mountains.  No  writers  have  given 
such  striking  general  views  of  this  country  as  the  gentlemen  dT  Long's 
first  expedition. 

The  belt  of  country,  partially  wooded,  extends  generally  from  two  to 
four  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  waters.  There  com- 
mences that  ocean  of  prairies,  that  constitutes  so  striking  and  impressive 
a  feature  in  the  vast  country  beyond  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri.  This 
vast  country  is  for  the  most  part  a  plain,  more  or  less  covered  with  grasi^ 
in  great  extents;  in  other  extents  almost  a  moving  sand.  It  is  pastured 
and  trodden  by  countless  number  of  bufialoes,  elk,  and  other  wild  animals 
that  graze  upon  it.  In  some  places,  as  on  the  Missouri,  spurs  of  the  moun- 
tains are  encountered  long  before  we  reach  the  main  ridge.  In  odier 
places,  as  at  the  outlet  of  the  Arkansas  from  the  mountains,  these  moun- 
tains spring  up,  as  the  eternal  barriers  of  the  plains,  directly  from  their 
base.  One  mountain  is  distinguishable  from  all  the  rest.  We  have 
wished  that  it  might  be  denominated  Mount  Pike,  from  the  name  of  the 
intrepid  and  adventurous  traveller,  who  gave  us  the  first  account  of  il. 
Its  black  sides  and  hoary  summits  are  a  kind  of  sea  mark  at  immense 
distances  over  the  plain.    It  elevates  its  gigantic  head,  and  frowns  upon 
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the  sea  of  verdure,  and  the  boundless  range  of  buffaloes  below,  takiiig 
its  repose,  solitary  and  detached  from  the  hundred  mountains,  apparently 
younger  mefnbers  of  the  family,  which  shrink  with  filial  awe  at  a  Histiioca 
from  it 

The  Rocky  mountains  commence  in  the  unexploriBd  regions  to  the 
north-west  of  the  United  States,  and  ranging  across  the  sources  of  the 
Missouri,  the  Roche  Jaune,  Platte,  Arkansas,  and  Red  river,  in  the 
Mexican  states  of  Texas  and  Coahuila,  they  diverge  and  unite  with 
the  ranges  of  Mexican  mountains.    They  separate  the  waters  of  the 
great  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  from  those  that  fall  into  the  Colambia, 
or  Multnomah,  the  Great  Lake  of  Bueneventura,  and  other  waters  of 
the  Pacific.    They  have  a  far  greater  extent  than  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains, are  a  wider  range,  and  for  the  most  part  run^  like  them,  in  paral- 
lel ridges,  though  generally  more  ragged,  detached,  and  broken,  and  are 
by  no  means  so  regular.    They  are  also  of  a  character  decidedly  more 
primitive.    Their  black,  precipitous,  and  frowning  appearance  has  pro- 
bably given  them  the  name  of  the  Rocky  mountains.    Their  bases  have 
an  elevation  of  between  three  and  four  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.    James^,  or  Pike's  mountain  has  been  given  as  twelve  thousand 
feet  in  height.    As  this  vast  range  of  mountains  is  as  yet  but  very  imper- 
fectly known,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  that  many  of  the  peaks,  when 
more  fully  explored,  and  more  accurately  measured,  will  be  found  to 
approach  much  nearer  in  height  to  the  highest  ranges  in  Mexico,  than 
has  been  commonly  supposed.    Most  of  the  more  elevated  summits  are 
above  the  point  of  perpetual  congelation.    In  one  respect  they  resemble 
the  Alleghanies.  In  numerous  places,  the  waters  that  run  into  the  Paci- 
fic rise  near  those  that  fall  into  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi.    TYixm 
has  nature  kindly  provkled  points  of  easy  transit  from  the  eastern  to  the 
Western  side  of  these  frowning  and  apparently  impassable  barriers  of 
nature.    By  communications  of  unquestionable  veracity,  from  persons 
engaged  in  the  Missouri  Fur  Company,  we  learn,  that  following  up  the 
valleys  of  the  sources  of  the  Platte  to  the  opposite  valleys  of  waters  that 
fall  into  the  Great  Lake  of  Bueneventura,  on  the  other  side,  a  good  roed 
was  found,  and  easily  passable  by  loaded  wagons. 

The  waters  of  this  great  inland  sea  were  found  by  General  Ashley  to 
be  much  Salter  than  those  of  the  ocean.  He  descended  a  boatable  river 
dne  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  reach  it.  He  coasted  it  with  canoes,  and 
foond  it  to  be  one  hundred  miles  long,  and  from  sixty  to  eighty  wide. 
Firbm  this  lake  he  returned  to  St  Louis  in  seventy  da3rs.  He  found  game 
flb  abundant  that  he  could  have  subsisted  one  thousand  men  on  their  whole 
rtute.  The  caravan  crossed  the  mountains  by  the  valley  of  the  North 
Ftolt  of  the  river  Platte.    The  ascent  and  descent  of  the  moontaiiui 
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never  exceeded  three  degrees.    Many  of  this  paity  had  been  m  these 
gemote  mountain  solitudes  five  years  in  perfect  health. 

This  line,  when  viewed  at  a  distance,  every  where  seems  continuous, 
iron  bound ,  and  impassable.  The  mind  recpils  from  the  attempt  as  hope- 
less, to  find  a  way  over  such  frowning  and  formidable  barriers.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  within  half  a  century  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  wiO 
be  united  with  those  of  the  western  sea  by  navigable  canals. 

What  are  called  'The Gates  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,' through  which 
the  Missouri  seems  to  have  torn  itself  a  passage,  are  commonly  described 
as  among  the  sublimest  spectacles  of  this  range  of  mountains.  For 
nearly  six  miles  these  mountains  rise  in  black  and  perpendicular  masses, 
one  thousand  two  hundred  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river.  The 
chasm  is  little  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifly  yards  wide;  and  the  deep 
and  foaming  waters  of  the  Missouri  rush  through  the  passage  as  if  it  were 
a  cataract.  The  heart  of  the  beholder  is  chilled  as  he  contemplates,  in 
these  wild  and  uninhabited  regions,  this  conflict  between  the  river 
and  the  mountains.  The  snKx>th  and  black  walls  of  the  clefl  rise 
more  than  twice  as  high  as  the  mountains  on  North  river,  below  West 
Point  Every  passenger  up  North  river  has  been  impressed  with  the 
grandeur  of  that  scene  in  the  midst  of  amenity  and  life.  What  then  must 
be  &e  sensations  of  the  passengers  through  the  '  Crates  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,'  who  witness  the  proofs  of  this  conflict  of  nature,  in  a  region 
three  hundred  leagues  from  civilization  and  habitancy?  Vast  columns 
of  the  rock,  torn  from  ttie  mountains  and  lying  along  the  river,  attest  the 
fact  of  this  forced  passage  of  the  river  through  the  mountains.  The 
Black  Hills,  the  elevated  table  lands  between  the  heads  of  the  Missouri 
and  the  Mississippi,  called  Coteau  du  Prairie j  the  Ozark  mountains, 
and  the  Masseme  mountains,  may  all  be  considered  as  collateral  ranges 
of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

The  principal  tributaries  of  the  IVCssissippi  in  this  territory  are  River 
de  Corbeau,  St.  Peter's,  Cannon,  Upi^r  loway.  Lower  loway,  and  dea 
Moines.  An  interesting  and  accurate  account  of  St.  Peter's  is  given  in 
Long's  second  expedition.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  upper  waters  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  has  a  course  of  two  hundred  and  fifly  miles.  It  enters  the 
Mississippi  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Antlumy,  by  a  mouth  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  wide,  and  a  depth  of  fifteen  feet  water. 
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gmnts  from  the  M  world  are  continually  landing  at  Quebec  and  Moolreal. 
Upper  Canada  is  becoming  pc^ulous.  Wave  is  propelled  beyond  wave. 
Much  of  the  country  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes  is  of  an  inhospitable  and 
Merile  character,  never  to  be  cultivated.  There  are,  also,  along  tfaehr 
^ores  and  tributary  waters,  sheltered  valleys  and  large  extents  of  fertile 
"^1,  sufiicient  for  numerous  and  pq)ulous  settlements.  It  is  an  inexpli- 
cable part  of  the  composition  of  human  nature,  that  men  love  to  congre- 
gate and  form  the  most  populous  cities  and  settlements  in  northern  and 
inhospitable  climes,  rather  than  in  the  country  of  the  banana  and  the  pine- 
apple. The  astonishing  advance  of  population  and  improvement,  both 
OB  tiie  American  and  British  side  of  the  country,  has  caused  that  the  bo- 
soms of  the  remotest  lakes  have  been  whitened  with  the  sails  of  cottmerce. 
The  smoke  of  the  passing  steam  boats  is  seen  rising  in  columns  among 
their  green  islands.  The  shores  have  echoed  with  the  exploding  cannon 
of  conflicting  fleets.  The  northern  forests  of  Ohio  have  already  seen  &e 
red  cross  of  a  hostile  squadron  giving  place  to  the  start  and  stripea. 
Roads  are  constructing  to  reach  their  shores.  Canals  arc  excavating  to 
connect  the  whole  extent  of  this  vast  chain  with  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Is  it  too  sanguine  to  predict,  that  within  the  compass  of  a 
century,  their  shores  will  count  an  hundred  populous  towns,  where  a«i* 
ates  will  debate  and  poets  sing  ?  That  every  nook  <^  them  will  be  visited 
by  vessels  and  steam  boats,  and  connected  by  roads  and  mail  routea, 
and  that  the  fisheries  on  them  will  become  as  much  an  object  of  national 
importance,  as  are  now  those  of  Newfoundland? 

It  is  out  of  our  plan  to  describe  the  rivers  that  empty  into  diese  lakes. 
But  we  shall  notice  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  next  largest  in  North  America 
to  the  Mississippi,  and  the  counterpoise  and  rival  of  that  mighty  stream. 
Commencing  his  course  for  another  ocean,  and  moving  off  in  an  opposite 
direction,  he  seems  proudly  determined  to  resemble  his  mighty  rival  in 
nothing  but  in  bearing  off  the  tribute  of  waters  from  a  worid.  The  fop* 
meir  is  continually  swelling  or  subsiding ;  and  in  his  spring  floods,  moving 
with  a  front  many  leagues  in  width,  he  has  no  resemblance  to  his  atUum- 
nal  course  in  a  deep  channel,  and  winding  by  beaches  and  sandbars. 
His  alluvial  forests  are  wide  and  dark,  with  a  vegetation  of  surpaMing 
grandeur.  His  sides  are  marly  and  crumbling,  and  his  bottom  is  cosy 
and  of  slime.  His  turbid  waters,  when  united  with  those  of  the  sea^  di^ 
color  it  for  fifly  miles  firom  its  mouth. 

The  other  is  perpetually  the  same,  steady,  full,  clear,  and  his  cuirent 
always  sweeping.  His  bed  is  worn  in  strata  of  stone.  His  banks  rise  at 
once  to  the  primitive  soil.  Bluffs  of  rock  impend  his  course.  FcM'ests  in 
their  season  beautifully  verdant,  but  bearing  Uie  more  healthy,  stinted,  and 
ateriU  character  of  the  ncnrth,  the  larch,  the  pine,  and  the  white  biich^ 
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earths,  which  the  Indians  use  as  paints,  and  the  beautiful  red  pipe  stone 
of  the  St  Peter's,  have  already  been  mentioned.  The  elevations  of  the 
south-west  part  of  this  region  have  been  given  as  follows :  Eastern  limits 
of  the  territory  on  Osage  river,  750  feet  in  height.  Neosho  river,  1,000, 
Arkansas,  at  the  base  of  James'  Peak,  2,500.  Summit  of  the  peak, 
11,000  feet 

The  surface  and  soil  of  this  vast  extent  of  country  is  different  from 
any  other  of  the  same  dimensions  on  the  globe.  The  lower  courses  of 
all  the  rivers  that  enter  the  Mississippi  from  this  region  are  wooded.  In 
proportion  as  we  ascend  toward  the  mountains,  the  wood  becomes  more 
scarce,  and  the  upper  tributaries  of  these  streams  run  through  open 
prairies.  There  is  also  a  fertile  belt  along  ttie  banks  of  all  these 
streams;  but  in  proportion  as  we  diverge  from  them,  the  land  becomes 
more  sterile  and  parched.  We  sometimes  may  travel  whole  days  with- 
out seeing  water.  Great  extents  of  this  country  may  be  likened  to  the 
great  Sahara  of  the  African  deserts.  There  is,  however,  in  the  most 
sterile  parts,  a  thin  sward  of  grass  and  herbage.  Countless  droves  of 
buffaloes,  elk,  and  deer,  range  upon  these  vast  prairies.  These  will  pro- 
bably, in  some  future  period  of  our  national  existence,  be  replaced  by 
herds  of  domestic  cattle,  and  flocks  of  sheep,  followed  by  moving  bands  of 
shepherds.  Almost  the  whole  courses  of  the  Missouri,  Platte,  and  Yellow 
Stone,  are  through  a  rich  soil.  The  same  may  be  affirmed  of  Red  river. ^ 
The  upper  courses  of  the  Arkansas  are  through  the  most  sterile  region 
of  this  ocean  of  prairies. 

CUmate.  In  a  country  of.  such  immense  extent,  generally  level) 
naked,  and  open,  the  climate  must  of  course  in  a  great  measure  corres^ 
pond  to  latitude.  The  first  climate  beyond  the  state  of  Missouri  and  the 
territory  of  Arkansas  is  mild  and  temperate.  The  belt  beyond  has  near- 
ly the  climate  of  New  England.  Still  farther  towards  the  mountains  it 
is  Canadian.  Pike  and  other  travellers  speak  of  encountering  storms 
of  sleet  and  hail  in  the  summer,  near  the  sources  of  the  Arkansas.  Wbmi 
the  winds  blow  from  the  west  over  the  summits  of  these  mountains,  and 
briqg  down  on  these  vast  plains  the  temperature  of  the  regions  of  per- 
petual frost,  we  may  of  course  expect  such  a  change  of  temperature  near 
their  bases.  We  select  the  following  table,  as  compiled  by  Mellish  from 
the  travels  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  as  conveying  a  synoptical  view  of  the 
climate  of  this  country. 
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1804. 

Sept.  19  to  30,  Biff  Beodtoj 

Bkaree,  lat.,40^,  \ 

Oct.  Ricaree  toMandan, 

lat.  47°  30^, 
Nov.  FortMandan, 
Dec.  Fort  Mandan, 
1805. 

Jan.  Fort  Mandan, 
Feb.  Fort  Mandan, 
March.  FortManikn, 
April.  Fort  Mandan  to  24] 

miles  beyond  Martha^s 

river,  lat.  48°. 
May.     Martha^s  river  to 

Stone  Wall  creek,   lat  ^82  28  52        S.  W 

4r^l5', 
June.    Stone  Wall  creek 

to  falls  of  Missouri,  lat.  ^76  35  56        S.  W. 

47°  15', 
July.    Falls  to  Philosophy  j     go  52         65        S.  W. 

nver,  lat.  45°,  ) 

Aug.    Philoeophy  river  toj 

theheadivatersofCdum-S     91  31  57        S.  W^ 

bia  river,  lat  44°.  ) 

.  Plf.  B.  —  Signifies  bdow  Zero. 

GENERAL    REMARKS. 

September  23.    The  air  remarkably  dry. 

October  5.    Slight  frost    18.  Hard  frost    27.  Went  into  winter  quar- 
ters at  Fort  MEundan. 
November  9.    Strong  frost.    13.  Much  drifting  ice.    30  Indians  cross 

the  river  on  the  ice. 
December  5.    Excessive  N.  W.  wind.     7.  River  closed.      28.  Strang 

wind. 
January  3.    Snow  9  inches  deep.    8.  Snow  10  inches.    19.  ke  Sfrel 

thick  on  the  most  rapid  part  of  the  river. 
Iburch  2.      River  partially  open.     26.  Ice  broke  up  and  descended  in 

immense  shoals.     30.  Ice  floating  in  great  quantities. 
April  1.    A  fine  shower  of  rain,  the  first  since  the  15th  of  September.-— 

The  air  dry  and  remarkably  pure. 
April.  4.    Hard  gales;  scarcely  any  timber  to  shelter  the  country,  and 

the  winds  blow  with  astonishing  violence. 
April  7.    Left  Fort  Mandan. 
April  11.     Vegetation  appears.     18.  A  heavy  dew,  the  first  sinea  th* 

15th  of  September.    21.  White  frost. 
May  2.    Violent  wind;  snow  and  vegetation  intermixed. 
May  4.    Snow  disappeared.    9.  Choke  cherry  in  bloom. 
May  18.    Wild  rose  in  bkxmi.    23.  Strawberries  in  bkxxn. 
May  26.    The  air  warm,  fine,  anddry. 
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June  37.     Thunder^  Ugfatning,  and  hail,  so  large  that  one  stone  was  7 

inches  in  circumference,  and  weighed  3  ounces. 
July  6.    Rain,  thunder,  and  hail;  a  blackbird  killed  by  the  latter. 
July  7.     Near  the  sources  of  Missouri.     21.  A  sudden  cold  caused  a 

di^rence  of  59^  in  the  thermometer  in  8  hours. 

At  Council  Blufis,  in  the  summer  of  1820,  the  greatest  heat  was  lO&^y 
and  the  winter^s  cold  22^  below  Zero.  Same  year  at  St.  Peters,  93^  heat, 
and  30^  below  Zero  cold. 

This  country  is  part  of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  and  has  been  expio* 
red  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  by  Pike,  and  the  gentlemen  of  Long^s  expedi- 
tion. We  have  gleaned  information,  also,  from  hunters  and  trappers, 
who  have  traversed  it  in  all  directions,  and  who  have  lived  long  in  it.  It 
is  inhabited  by  various  tribes  of  Lidians,  of  whom  the  Sioux  are  the  most 
numerous.  The  whole  number  is  estimated  between  130,000  and 
140,000. 

Much  important  information,  touching  the  south-west  part  of  this  vast 
region,  has  been  recently  afforded  by  Mr.  James  O.  Pattie,  who  passed 
seven  years,  in  trapping,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Arkansas,  Platte, 
Yellow  Stone,  and  other  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  on  the  Helay  of  Rio 
del  Norte,  a  river  before  unexplored  by  white  people,  and  which  he  ascen- 
ded from  its  junction  with  the  Del  Norte  to  its  head  source.  He  crossed 
the  Rocky  mountains  in  various  points,  and  a  number  of  times.  Most  of 
the  peaks  were  found  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  He  descended  the 
Rio  Colorado,  or  Red  river  of  California,  from  its  source  to  its  junction 
with  the  Pacific.  It  is  a  large  river,  with  a  course,  by  its  curves,  of  more 
ataX  one  thoosand  miles;  and  in  many  of  its  characteristics,  particularly 
in  the  extent  of  its  alluvion,  it  resembles  the  Mississippi.  It  waters  a 
beautiful  and  interesting  country,  on  which  not  a  vestige  of  civilized  habi- 
tancy  exists.  Its  whole  course  is  through  forests  and  prairies,  and  un- 
described  tribes  of  naked  savages.  He  visited  a  salt  hill  not  far  from  the 
sources  of  the  Platte,  and  loaded  mules  with  the  salt,  for  Santa  Fe.  He 
discovered  in  the  uninhabited  country,  ores  of  iron,  copper,  and  silver  in 
great  abundance;  a  great  variety  of  useful  fossils,  and  a  country  alto* 
gether  of  a  most  interesting  character. 
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This  Territory  has  been  bo  named  in  the  Congressional  diacussioiiB, 
that  have  taken  place  in  reference  to  the  country.  It  is  a  country  of  vast 
extent  Its  southern  limits  are  clearly  defined  in  our  late  treaty  widi 
Spain,  being  on  the  42d  parallel  to  the  Pacific.  Our  limits  to  the  north- 
west  are  yet  in  question  with  those  of  Rusuia,  which  claims  to  the  5l8t 
parallel.  Our  limits  with  Great  Britain  are  the  49th  parallel.  It  has, 
therefore,  the  British  and  Russian  possessions  oa  the  north;  the  Pacific 
on  the  west;  the  Mexican  dominions  on  the  south;  and  the  territories  oT 
Arkansas  and  Missouri  on  the  east;  and  may  be  assumed  as  stretching 
between  41°  and  49°  N.  latitude,  and  34°  and  48<^  W.  longitude.  The 
stupendous  ridges  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  which  we  have  already  descri- 
bed, bound  this  country  on  the  east.  The  waters  that  rise  in  the  west- 
qip  declivities  of  these  mountains  flow  into  the  Columbia,  the  Multnoraahy 
and  the  lake  Buene  venture.  Most  of  the  elevated  summits  of  the  mouBr 
tains  are  above  the  limits  of  perpetual  congelation.  Beyond  the  moon- 
tains  the  country  descends  by  regular  belts,  in  the  form  of  immense  terra- 
ces, or  descending  plains,  disposed  regularly  the  one  below  the  other.  Be- 
yond the  first  plain,  and  between  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  Pacific,  is 
another  extensive  and  high  chain  of  mountains,  in  which  are  the  great 
falls  of  the  Columbia.  Still  west  of  these,  and  running  parallel  with  the 
coast,  and  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  is  the  third  and 
last  chain.  The  peaks  of  all  these  chains  are  covered  with  perpetual 
8B0W.  The  highest  peaks  have  been  named  Mount  Baker,  Mount  Reg- 
niery  Mount  St  Helens,  Mount  Hood,  and  Mount  Jefferson. 
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The  only  rhrers  explored  in  this  region  are  the  Columbia' and  itir 
brtnches.    Tliis  noble  river  has  its  head  waters  near  those  of  the  Mii^ 
souri.    It  collects  its  tribute  for  a  wide  extent  along  the  western  dividiiig 
ridges  of  th^  Rocliy  mountains.    Immediately  upon  emerging  froril  thesfi 
mountains,  it  has  become  a  broad  and  deep  stream.      Having  received 
Glark^s  and  Lewis^  rivers,  each  large  streams  from  the  east,  it  is  afreadjr 
nine  hundred  and  sixty  yards  wide.    It  there  forms  a  great  southern  bend^ 
and  breaks  through  the  second  chain  of  mountains.    One  hundred  aild 
thirty-six  miles  below,  are  the  great  falls,  where  the  river  descond^n  btief 
rapid  57  feet    Below  these  falls  it  winds  first  to  the  north-west,  and  thett 
to  the  south-west,  and  passes  through  the  third  chain  of  mountain^;  whel^ 
it  is  again  compressed  to  the  width  of  150  yards.    Below  this  rapid,  at 
180  miles  from  the  sea,  it  meets  the  tide,  beyond  which  it  has  a  broad  es-^ 
tuary  to  the  sea.    Sixty  miles  below  the  rapids,  Multnomah,  a  vety  lairgd 
akid  unexplored  tributary,  falls  in  from  the  north-east.    The  mouth  of  the 
river  is  in  4SP  24',  and  the  tide  there  rises  eight  and  a  half  feet.    The 
Columbia  and  its  tributaries  abound  in  the  finest  salmon,  which  Beemm 
fact  to  constitute  the  chief  article  of  food  of  the  savages  west  of  th^ 
Rocky  mountains.     Seals  apd  other  aquatic  animals  are  taken  in  tfaitf 
liver  in  great  numbers ;  and  the  skins,  shipped  to  China,  constitute  the 
chief  article  of  trade  from  this  great  river.    A  number  of  the  headslireainfl 
of  the  MiiBsouri  interlock  with  the  waters  of  this  river,  as  Wisdom  rivbf 
with  Clark^s  of  the  Columbia;  and  Jefferson  of  the  Missouri  with  Le^s^ 
of  the  Columbia.     Clark^s  river  has  a  course,  between  2  and  300  jfoklea 
in  length,  before  it  unites  with  the  Columbia.     Lewis^  river  is  a  laj^.  an^ 
long  tributary  of  the  Columbia.    In  its  course,  it  receives  North  Fork  and 
Koofikooskee,  and  ailer  winding  600  miles  falls  into  the  Columbia  from 
the  east,  by  a  mouth  250  yards  wide. 

The  geological  character  of  this  country  is  little  known;  but  the  west- 
em;  declivities  of  these  mountains  are  presumed  to  be  prunitive  and  gn^ 
nitic.  The  country  must  have  an  abrupt  slope  to  the  Pacific,  descending 
as  much  in  600  miles  to  the  west,  as  it  does  in  1,500  to  the  east.  TM 
summits  of  these  mountains  of  course  are  sterile,  being  ragged  rocks,  ai|4 
covered  with  snow  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  But  among  these  moui^ 
tains  there  are  sheltered  and  fertile  valleys.  The  timber  in  the  mountain 
is  pinoy  spruce,  fir,  and  the  other  terebinthines.  The  terrace  plains  .b^ 
low,  generally  have  a  fine  soil,  but  are  very  deficient  in  timber.  Tba 
prairies,  like  those  on  the  eastern  sides  of  these  mountains,  are  cover^ 
with  grass,  |md  a  profusion  of  most  beautiful  flowers.  Among  the  prairie 
plafits  are  two  or  three  kinds  of  edible  roots,  which  furnish  vegotahti 
fool  t6  the  savages,  as  an  aid  to  the  great  proportion  of  salmon  which  ttic^ 
detoiir.    Wild  sage  is  also  an  abundant  herb.    It  grows  of  a  size  anil 
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height  to  be  like  a  small  tree;  and  on  these  extensive  plains  is  one  of  the 
principal  articles  of  fuel.  The  sea  shore,  for  a  considerable  distance  into 
the  interior,  is  skirted  with  deep  and  thick  forests  of  evergreensi  such  as 
pine  and  hemlock.  On  the  whole,  it  is  believed  that  few  countries  oo 
the  earth  have  a  more  fertile  soil,  and  agreeable  climate ,  than  those  of  this 
region  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  Baron  Langsdorf  has  given  us  a 
very  delightful  and  apparently  just  and  discriminating  account  of  the 
eountrief  belonging  to  the  Missions  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  in  the  Mex- 
ican country,  bounding  on  the  southern  limits  of  this  country.  The  mild- 
ness of  the  climate  is  surprising^  Sheltered  on  the  north  by  protecting 
ridges  of  mountains,  and  the  breezes  from  the  west  being  softened  by  co- 
ming over  immense  extents  of  sea,  the  climate  is  as  mild  as  it  is  in  the 
country  east  of  these  mountains,  four  or  five  degrees  south  of  that  point 
Langsdorf  describes  these  countries,  extending  to  our  southern  limit,  as 
the  country  of  oranges  and  figs,  of  verdure,  health,  and  fertility.  We 
acarcely  remember  to  have  seen  more  sober  pictures  of  a  more  desirable 
country,  than  those  drawn  by  him  of  that  region.  They  correspond  with 
the  accounts  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  other  travellers,  who  have  explored 
that  country.  When  these  intelligent  and  intrepid  travellers  left  the 
country  in  March,  and  in  the  latitude  of  Montreal,  the  prairies  were  in 
blossom,  and  the  forwardness  of  the  season  seems  to  have  correspondad 
with  that  of  North  Carolina  at  the  same  time.  It  is  truoi  the  winters  am 
rainy,  and  some  parts  of  them  severe. 

The  following  table  will  serve  to  convey  clear  ideas  of  the  temperature 
of  these  regions: 

I 

TABLE  OF  THE  WDOMI,  AICD   RKWARKS  ON  THB  WXATHXR,  JMCrWBBH 
THS  ROCKY  MOUNTAHra  AIH)  PACIFIC  OCBAN. 


Menth.                 Place. 

N. 

N.W. 
4 

N.E.1 
9 

E. 
6 

S.E. 
2 

S. 

S.W. 

W. 

Sept  1806.   From  Dividing  Ridge  j 

to  Canoe  Camp,     ] 

9 

Ott.    Canoe  Camp  to  Tide  Water, 

2 

8 

4 

12 

N0V4    Shores  of  the  Pacific, 

4 

8 

1 

15 

2 

Dee.              do. 

4 

2 

5 

30 

Jan.               do. 

1 

6 

2 

4 

2 

16 

I 

Feb.               do. 

6 

8 

20 

Bd^urch  20.      do. 

1 

6 

1 

8 

4 

11 

April.    To  outlet  of  Kooskooskee  ) 

River,                     ) 

4 

4 

2 

2 

11 

T 

Itfay.    To  Quashnash  Flats, 

5 

1 

11 

Jl 

'. 

June.    To  Traveller's  Rest, 

21 

8 

1 

July  8.    To  Dividing  Ridge. 

2 

1        1 

6 
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REHABKS. 

September.    Fair  19  days,  rain  7,  snow  4  days. 
October.    Fair  2i  days,  rain  5,  cloudy  2. 
November.    Fair  7  days  rain  17,  cloudy  6. 
December.    Fair  3  days,  rain  27,  cloudy,  1. 
January.    Fair  7  days,  rain  19,  cloudy  3,  snow  2. 

January.  The  loss  of  the  thermometer  sincerely  regretted.  The  partief 
confident  that  the  climate  is  much  warmer  than  in  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  There  has  been 
only  one  slight  white  frost  since  the  7th  of  November.  "We 
have  seen  no  ice,  and  the  weather  is  so  warm  that  we  art 
obliged  to  cure  our  meat  with  smoke  and  fire  to  save  it.'' 

12.  The  wind  from  any  quarter  off  the  land,  or  along  the  north- 
west coast,  causes  the  air  to  become  cooler. 

14.  Weather  perfectly  temperate.  Never  experienced  so  warm 
a  winter  as  the  present. 

25.  It  is  now  perceptibly  colder  than  it  has  been  this  winter. 
28.   Pretty  keen  frost.    The  coldest  night  of  the  season. 

February.  Fair  6, rain  16,  cloudy  5,  snow  1  day. 

8.  The  feeling  of  the  air  indicated  that  the  rigor  of  the  winter 
had  passed. 

24.  Quite  warm. 

March.  Fair  8,  rain  16,  cloudy  7. 

1.  So  warm  that  fire  was  unnecessary. 

13.  Plants  began  to  appear  above  ground. 

15.  Plants  put  forth  their  leaves. 
^    25.   Gooseberry  bushes  in  leaf. 

26.  Humming  birds  appear. 

80.   Grass  16  inches  high  in  river  bottoms. 
April.  Fair  20,  rain  7,  cloudy  3  days. 

6.    Cotton  wood  in  leaf. 

12.   Vegetation  is  rapidly  progressing  in  the  bottoms,  though  the 
snow  reaches  within  a  mile  of  the  base  of  the  mountains  at 
the  Rapids  of  Columbia. 
May.  Fair  19,  rain  5,  cloudy  6,  snow  1. 

3.  An  increase  of  snow  in  the  mountains  last  evening. 
10.  Weather  cold  with  a  heavy  fall  of  snow. 
22.   The  air  remarkably  dry  and  pure. 

27.  The  snow  has  disappeared  on  the  high  plains,  and  seems  Co 
be  diminishing  fast  on  the  spurs  and  lower  regions  of  the 
Rocky  mountains. 

June.  Fair  20,  cloudy  5,  rain  5. 

2.  A  great  rise  in  the  river  in  consequence  of  the  melting  of  the 
snow  in  tho  mountains. 

3 .  River  at  its  greatest  height. 

5.  The  wild  rose  in  bloom. 

6.  The  vining  honey-suckle  in  bloom. 
22.   Strawberries  ripe  at  Quashnash  Flats. 

Joly  to  8.  Fair  6,  rain  2  days. 

5.  A  dew  this  morning ;  the  nights  cool ;  the  mosquitoes  trouble- 
some. 
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6.  In  the  open  plain  there  was  a  violent  wind  from  the  noartli* 
west,  accompanied  by  hard  rain. 

8.  A  heavy  shower,  accompanied  by  hard  rain  fix>m  tl^  south- 
west. 

This  country  was  first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards.  In  1791,  Captain 
Gray,  of  the  ship  Columbia,  of  Boston,  entered  the  river,  and  fixxn  his 
ship  it  received  its  name.  It  was  occasionally  entered  by  navigators 
fifierwaixls.  In  1805,  Lewis  and  Clark  descended  this  river  from  the 
mountains  to  the  Pacific,  and  spent  the  winter  on  its  shores.  They  re- 
tamed  by  the  same  river  to  the  mountains;  and  most  of  the  exact  infor- 
mation that  we  have  of  the  country  is  from  them.  For  some  years  a  set- 
tlement of  fur  traders,  called  Astoria,  has  existed  here.  The  chief  inter- 
90unie  of  this  place  is  with  China.  The  question  of  settling  this  delightfiil 
country  permanently,  has  been  more  than  once  debated  in  Coogreat, 
Were  such  settlements  authorized  and  rendered  secure  by  the  requiaitB 
military  establishments,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  it  would  receive  large 
accessions  of  immigrants.  The  number  of  Indians  of  the  different  tribes 
is  estimated  at  140,000. 

A  company  is  understood  to  bo  now  forming,  of  emigrants  principally 
from  New  England,  who  intend  to  assemble  at  St.  LouiS|  ascend  the 
Missouri,  and  cross  the  mountains  to  the  plains  of  the  Oregon.  Settle- 
ments to  a  considerable  extent  already  exist  on  this  river.  Many  of  the 
settlers  are  understood  to  be  British,  within  the  territorial  limilB  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  great  stocks  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses.  On 
a  stream  that  enters  the  Oregon  not  far  from  the  Great  Falls,  they  have 
mills,  and  admimble  water  privileges  for  an  indefinite  number.  It  is  oon- 
fi^ntly  believed,  that  no  part  of  the  territory  of  tho  United  States,  in  point 
of  soil,  climate,  and  commercial  advantages,  holds  out  stronger  induce- 
ments to  emigrants  than  this  country. 

As  the  Mexican  States  of  Texas,  Coahuila,  and  Sonoro,  bound  tlie 
country,  admitted  by  the  treaty  of  tho  cession  of  Florida  to  belisog  to  the 
United  States  in  its  whole  extent,  from  the  upper  waters  of  Arkansas  and 
Red  river  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  it  is  presumed  that  a  sketch  of  those 
states  will  not  be  unacceptable  in  this  place. 

It  is  well  known  that  Texas  has  already  received  a  very  considerable 
proportioBiof  its  present  population  in  emigrants  from  the  United  States. 
The  body  of  trappers  and  traders  from  Missouri  across  the  prairies  to 
Santa  Fe  in  New  Mexico,  is  numerous  and  increasing.  The  trade  has 
received  a  regular  form,  and  has  already  had  a  very  sensible  effect  upon 
the  growth  of  the  town  of  Santa  Fe,  and  the  adjoining' country.  Many 
of  these  traders  have  formed  connections,  and  intermarriages,  and  have 
{bund  homes  there.    Santa  Fe  may  be  considered,  in  some  sense,  an 
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American  tomoj  die  Btmrei  being  filled  with  American  goodii  and  the 
streets  with  American  people. 

The  Americans  have  explored  the  whole  country  from  the  sources  of 
ttm  Bio  del  Norte  to  its  mouth,  in  search  ct  fun,  and  in  pursuit  of  a  lu- 
crative traffic.    There  are  few  of  the  towns  of  New  Mexico,  in  wUch 
more  or  less  of  them  are  not  to  be  found.    Constantly  oppressed  by  thi^ 
ignorant,  miserable,  bigotted,  petty  despots  of  these  semi-barbarous  re* 
gions,  who  assume  to  be  republican  rulers  of  an  amicable  sister  repuUU^ 
the  United  States  emigrants,  like  the  Jews,  multiply  and  thrive  under  tfa^ 
extortions  and  cruelties  practised  upon  them.    Never  was  a  more  vivid 
and  artless  picture  of  the^ie  oppressions  presented,  than  in  the  recentljr 
published  journal  of  James  O.  Pattie,  c(  seven  years  wanderings  and* 
imprisonment  among  these  people.    Having  personally  explored  all  pm> 
ttoos  of  the  country  to  Rio  del  Norte,  and  thence  to  the  Pacific,  we  ooor 
aider  his  narrative  the  most  exact,  as  well  as  interesting  account  of  that 
country,  that  has  yet  been  published.   He  has  reversed  many  previous  im-: 
pressions  in  regard  to  its  sterility  and  destitution  of  rains.   CopioosraiBB 
are  noted  in  his  journal,  as  events  of  frequent  occurrence.    In  TexaB 
and  in  Sonora,he  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  the  verdure  and  fiartUity  of 
the  country,  in  his  diurnal  movements.    He  is  seldom  out  of  sight  df 
mountain  peaks,  white  with  perpetual  snow.    His  sketches  of  the  Mexi' 
can  people,  of  their  superstitious  devotion  to  the  eeremoniab  of  their 
church,  of  their  amusements,  and  bull  baiting,  are  firesh  and  graphio^ 
presenting  these  singular  semi-barbarians  in  a  new  light.    He  descrihflB- 
the  tribes  of  the  Umeds,  Eiotaro,  and  Nabahoes,  with  a  considerable  de* 
gree  of  detail,  as  he  traversed  their  whole  extent  of  country,  and  met 
them,  both  in  battle  and  in  friendship.    He  describes  them  as  of  uncoas- 
mon  stature,  and  the  finest  forms;  and  most  of  them,  both  males  and  fin 
males,  entirely  naked.  Their  arms  were  bows  and  arrows,  the  arrows-ef 
reed,  headed  with  flint,  and  the  bows  rendered  elastic  by  adding  buffido 
bones  tothetouj^  wood.    These  are  the  savages  that  occupy  the  couti- 
try  along  the  course  of  Bed  river  of  California. 

In  travelling  from  the  estuary  of  that  uninhabited  river  to  the  CathoUd' 
missions  of  California,  he  passed  over  an  immense  sand  plain,  totally  de*r. 
titule  of  all  herbage  but  the  prickly  pear.    Here  he  and  his  party  wecft ' 
near  perishing  of  thirst.    At  length  they  reached  a  lake,  but  its  watora 
were  salter  than  those  of  the  sea.    White  bears,  white  wolves,  antelope%j 
and  mountain  sheep,  were  the  animals  they  most  frequently  met.    White 
bears  in  numbers  and  of  a  ferocity  never  before  adequately  described^, 
render  trapping  and  hunting  in  these  regions  a  perilous  en^Ioymeat^ 
even  were  there  no  savages  to  encounter. 
His  description  of  tho  country  along  the  Gulf  of  Califomia,  oocupieil 
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Vy  the  Catholic  missions,  is  of  great  interest  and  freshness.  It  oonret' 
ponds,  in  most  particulars,  with  the  account  of  the  country  given  by 
Langfldorf  in  his  voyages  and  travels.  Mr.  Pattie  visited  each  one  of 
the  Missionary  stations,  having  heen  liberated  from  a  long  and  painfaf 
imprisoament  in  San  Diego,  on  the  express  condition  that  be  should  vac- 
emale  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  missions. 

He  describes  the  country  as  one  of  the  most  charming  and  delightful 
«f  which  the  imagination  can  form  an  idea.  The  missions  are  situated 
akxig  a  wide  belt  of  plain  of  the  richest  soil,  literally  covered  with  sheep, 
eattle,  horses,  and  domestic  animals.  The  missions  are  surrounded  with 
beautiful  vineyards,  yielding  pleasant  and  generous  wine,  and  all  the 
firuits  of  the  temperate,  and  most  of  those  of  the  tropical  climates. 

He  travelled  along  this  extensive  pluin  from  mission  to  mission,  direct- 
ly on  the  verge  of  the  sea  shore,  viewing  on  the  one  hand,  the  expanse  of 
Ihe  Pacific,  and  the  whales,  sea  lions,  and  other  monstrous  water  dwel- 
lers, performing  their  unwieldy  gambols;  and  on  the  other  hand,  moun- 
tainfl  white  with  snow,  from  which  innumerable  cool  streams  descended 
to  irrigate  the  fields.  The  names  of  the  Missions  are  San  Diego,  San 
Luis,  the  largest  and  handsomest  of  the  whole,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St. 
Gabriel,  St.  Ferdinand,  St.  Bucnovcntura,  St.  Barbara,  Santa  Cruz,  St. 
Edos,  Su  Luis  Obispes,  St.  Michael,  St.  John  Capistrano,  La  Sohida, 
8an  Carlos,  St,  Anthony,  and  San  Francisco.  In  these  places  he  vac- 
cinated twenty-two  thousand  persons,  the  greater  portion  of  them  con- 
verted Indians,  the  condition  of  whom  he  represents  to  be  very  similar  to 
that  of  our  slaves.  They  are  carefully  watched  to  prevent  their  escape 
to  their  native  Ibrests.  When  the  husbands  and  fathers  of  the  females  aro 
ftbaent,  the  holy  fathers  lock  them  up  at  night  and  preserve  the  key. 
These  missions  number  their  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and  mules  by  tens  of 
thousands.  Though  in  a  tropical  climate,  the  temperature  was  uniformly 
oool  and  delightful. 

The  lathers  have  procured  for  themselves,  by  the  aid  of  these  thoa- 
aands  of  converted  Indians,  the  most  delightful  abodes  in  the  world. 
Their  apartments  were  sumptuously  furnished.  Their  tables  were  spread 
with  plate,  and  an  ample  supply  of  the  nnost  delicious  wines;  and  they 
have  hod  the  good  fortune  to  have  secured  for  themselves  a  paradise 
in  these  sditary  regions,  as  a  prelibation  of  the  rewards  reserved  for 
them  hereafter,  for  their  labors  in  converting  the  heathens.  This  coun- 
try is  contiguous,  and  these  people  will  be  the  nearest  whites  to  ourset- 
tlaments  in  the  Oregon  torritory. 

Mr.  Austin,  formerly  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  has  settled,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Mexican  government,  a  considerable  colony,  compo- 
sed almost  entirely  of  emigrants  from  the  United  fitates,  on  the  Bras»oa 
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and  Colorado,  rivers  of  Texas.  The  town  of  San  Felipe  de  Austin  has 
a  compact  street  of  some  length,  publishes  a  gazette,  has  a  number  of 
attorneys  and  physicians,  and  a  respectable  school.  Small  vessels  coma 
up  to  this  town,  which  is  forty  or  ddy  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
The  eastern  border  of  Texas,  about  the  lyish  Bayou,  is  chiefly  settlad 
with  Americans.  St.  Antonio  and  Nachodoches  are  the  only  considenir 
ble  villages  of  the  interior.  Nachodoches  is  sixty  miles  west  of  the  Sa- 
bine, and  contains  about  four  hundred  and  ninety  inhabitants.  St. 
Antonio  is  1,300  miles  further  south-west,  on  the  head  waters  of 
the  river  St.  Antonio,  in  29^  50'  N.  latitude,  and  contains  between 
two  and  three  thousand  inhabitants.  Trinity  is  a  considerable  stream 
of  Texas,  running  parallel  with  the  Sabine,  and  one  hundred  and  Stty 
miles  west  of  it.  The  next  important  river  is  the  Brasses,  which  has  a 
course  of  between  four  and  five  hundred  miles.  The  Colorado  is  a  river 
still  further  west,  of  about  the  same  length  and  course^  Two  hundred 
miles  further  west  is  the  Rio  del  Norte,  which  has  a  course,  including  its 
windings,  of  one  thousand  six  hundred  miles. 
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It  will  be  sufficiently  obvious,  tbat  the  preceding  phyrical  geocrapfay 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  modified  to  meet  the  recent  chai^fe* 
occafldqped  by  its  rapidly  ipicreasing  population,  .originally  made  the  chief 
part  of  an'entire  work,  intended  smiply  for  readei^  w1k>  wished  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  that  vast  country,  constituting  the  greater  pcMrtioii 
a[  the  surface  of  the  United  States,  and  at  no  distant  period  to  contain 
the  ^eater  part  of  our  entire  population.  It  was  objected  to  the  original 
work  that  it  was  too  sectional.  In  attempting  to  obviate  that  objection,  a 
brief  view  is  here  presented  of  the  United  States,  of  each  one  of  the 
Atlantic  states,  and  of  the  whole  continent  of  America,  from  the  latest 
and  most  approved  authorities.  Our  object  hisiis  been  to  find  a  way,  if 
we  could,  between  the  unsatisfactory  dr3mes8  of  a  mere  abridgement, 
and  the  prolixity  of  uninteresting  detail;  in  a  word,  to  present  ail  ^e  im- 
portant and  interesting  information,  touching  our  country  and  continent^ 
that  could  be  compressed  into  the  limits  of  our  pages. 


Entered  accordinr  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  this  year  eightaea  hnadred 
and  thirty-one,  by  Timotst  Fuvt,  in  Uie  Clerk's  oftoa  of  the 
Court  of  Ohio. 


N.  Jt  6.  Guii.roiiD  k  Co.  Pmnkn, 


BRIEF  GENERAL  VIEW 


OF  TBDi 


UNITED  STATES. 


Turn  Unitod  Slates  art  bounded  nortli  hy  British  America;  east  Iqr 
the  Atlantie  Ocean;  south  by  the  Mexican  Repoblic;  west  bj  the  Bad- 
fic  Ocean.  Tlie  length  of  the  line  of  the  sea  coast,  from  Passamacpiodt* 
dy  Id  tibe  Sabine,  is  about  two  diousand  eight  hundred  mfle8%  l%e  north- 
em  hae  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  Pacific  is  more  than  three  thousand. 
The  present  number  of  states  is  twenty-four;  Maine,  New  flampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina^ 
South  Carolina,  Geoigia ^  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Uhnou,  Tennessee^ 
Missouri,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana. 

There  are  three  m'ganized  territories,  that  send  del^ates  to  congress^ 
diat  is,  Michigan,  Arkansas,  and  Florida.  These  will  shortly  become 
states,  increasing  the  number  to  twenty-seven.  Besides  these,  there 
is  the  North-Westem  Territory,  between  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi; 
atpresent  included  in  the  limits  of  Michigan,  but  very  remote  fiom  it, 
considerably  settled,  and  soon  to  become  an  organized  territory,  the  pre* 
liminary  steps  for  that  purpose  having  already  been  taken  by  congress. 
West  of  tfie  Mississippi,  and  north-west  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  is  the 
Missouri  temtory,  as  yet  unorganized,  having  few  civilized  inhabitants^ 
eicept  hunters  and  trappers.  Extending  from  the  Mississippi  and  Missou^ 
ri,  west  and  north-west  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  south  of  White  river, 
and  west  of  the  territory  of  Arkansas,  spreads  another  immense  territory 
of  prairies,  bounded  south  by  the  Mexican  Republic,  ^rest  by  die  Rocky 
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mountains,  north  by  the  territory  of  Missouri,  and  east  |)y  the  lefrilorjr 
of  Arkansas.  The  territory  of  Oregon,  as  yet  unorganized,  hut  eontain* 
ifig  a  considerable  number  of  actual  American  settlers,  iadode*  tfaa 
country  belonging  to  the  United  States,  between  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  Mexican  Republic  in  California  on  the  south,  the  Pacific  Ocean  cm 
the  west,  the  country  claimed  by  Great  Britain  on  the  north-west  coast 
on  the  north,  and  the  Rocky  mountains  on  the  east.  Beside  these,  there 
is  the  District  of  Columbia,  containing  the  seat  of  the  general  govern- 
ment^ and  under  the  jurisdiction  and  legislatioB  of  daU  government. 

This  vast  country  spreads  from  40°  to  24°  20^  N.  latitude,  and  fiom 
10°  £.  longitude  to  48°  25'  W.  longitude  from  Wariiington,  comprising 
an  area  of  more  than  two  million  square  miles.  No  goreniment  exer- 
cises territorial  jurisdiction  over  so  much  extent  of  eompact  surfiure, 
except  that  of  Russia. 

The  United  States  are  divided  either  by  physical  land  marks,  or  fay 
distinct  climates  and  productions,  into  northern,  middle,  and  southern, 
and  eastern,  and  western  states.  The  northern  states  include  New  £ng^ 
land,  or  all  the  states  east  of  the  Hudson  river.  The  nuddle  states  in- 
clude all  the  states  between  Hudson  river  on  the  east,  and  Potomac  od 
the  south  and  west;  including,  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains^  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri.  The  southern  steles  indiidia 
the  country  south  and  west  of  these  limits. 

MMumUdna,    The  United  States  are  physically  divided  bj  two  great 
and  two  lesser  chains  of  mountains.    The  two  great  chains  are  the  Alk 
l^ghanies  and  the  Rocky  mountains.    The  lesser,  ehainaave  the  Green 
and  the  Ozark  mountains.    The  Green  mountains  stretch  fimn  Oen^di 
throu^  VemKmt  and  Connecticut  to  Long  Island  Sound.    The  AUe^ni- 
nies  commence  in  two  continuous  and  parallel  ridges  in  New  York;  b^ 
come  three  parallel  ridges  in  Pennsylvania;  and  preserving  this  eoofop* 
mation,  stretch  through  Virginia  and  the  southern  stetes  to  the  Ghilf  of  Mex- 
ico.   The  Ozark  mountains  commence  near  the  Warm  .Springs,  in  the . 
territory  of  Arkansas,  and  stretch  northwardly  along  the  soarcea  of 
TVhite  river  and  St  Francis,  and  pass  through  the  state  of  Missouri  ia 
the  nunc  country.    The  Rocky  mountains  preserve  a  general  distanca 
of  about  1,200  miles  in  a  right  line  west  of  the  Alleghanies.    They  rise 
in  the  Mexican  Republic,  and  stretch  northwardly  on  the  western  boon- 
dary  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  running  parallel  with  tiie  Mississippi 
on  the  east,  and  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the  west,  they  terminate  in  the  anv 
tic  regions  of  British  America.    Groups  of  isdated  and  detached  moon- 
tains  spring  up  near  these  grand  ranges,  which  to  conmioii  obsenratioii, 
seem  independent ;  but  which  are  easily  traced  by  the  eye  of  the  geok^gist^ 
as  connected  branches  of  these  ranges.    The  Rocky  mounteina  are  bjr 
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fiur  die  kngeat,  lofUett,  and  broadest  belt  of  these  chains,  showing  ndmcp- 
ous  peaks  of  a  much  higher  elevation,  than  has  generally  been  assigned 
to  them,  many  of  them  being  above  the  region  of  perpetual  congelation. 
From  one  point  in  this  range,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other/ 
are  the  head  sources  of  the  southwestern  branches  of  the  Missouri,  C(^ 
lumbia,  the  great  lake  and  river  Bueneventura,  the  Yellow  Stone,  Platte, 
Arkansas,  Ited  river  of  the  Mississippi,  Rio  del  Norte,  and  Colorado,  or 
Red  river  of  California,  recently  explored  from  its  head  ^ringa  to  its 
junction  with  the  Pacific  in  the  gulf  of  California,  by  James  O.  Pattie. 

Lakes.    See  Michigan  Territory  and  Canada. 

Rhers.  For  thoee  that  belong  to  the  Mississippi  Valley,  see  Western 
states.  The  chief  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  states,  as  we  pass  from  north 
to  south,  are  Kennebec,  Connecticut,  Hudson,  Delaware,  Susquehannah^ 
Potomac,  Roanoke,  Pedee,  Santee,  Savannah,  and  Chattabouchy.  Of 
these  the  Susquehannah  is  the  largest. 

Geology  and  Physical  Aspect.  The  northern  division  of  the  Atlantic 
belt  of  the  United  States  is  primitive  in  formation,  and  abounds  in  rock  of 
granitic  character.  Towards  the  Alleghany  ridges,  is  a  belt  on  eithes 
side  of  them  of  transition  character.  We  have  seen,  that  the  western 
valley  is  of  secondary  formation.  The  Atlantic  country  is  a  long  beltef 
a  gentle  and  equable  slope  from  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany  ridges  to  the 
sea.  It  is  subdivided  into  a  long  and  narrow  line  of  soil  of  sandy  charae-. 
ter,  apparently  won  from  the  sea;  or  alluvial,  and  of  a  mofe  fertile 
character,  the  formation  of  rivers.  This  belt  extends  from  the  sea  shore 
to  the  upper  limits  of  the  tide  waters.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  an  exten-> 
ded  plain.  The  next  division  stretches  from  the  sandy  belt  to  the  foot  of 
the  Alleghany  ridges.  It  is  of  a  loamy  and  more  fertile  soil,  pleasantly, 
variegated  by  hill  and  dale,  and  comprises  the  more  wealthy  and  produe? 
tive  agricultural  division  of  the  Atlantic  country. 

Climate.  To  pursue  the  details  of  this  article,  would  alone  require  m 
volume.  The  United  States  embrace  every  variety  of  temperalore,  froii 
the  cold  sea  air  of  Passammaquoddy  to  the  dry,  elastic,  and  severe  tem-. 
perature  of  the  White  and  Green  mountains;  sofleniug  through  all  thft 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  scale  to  the  climate  congenial  to  the  olive^  sugar 
cane,  and  sweet  orange.  The  variableness  of  the  climate  has  generally 
been  overcharged.  The  range  of  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  is  in- 
deed great  and  sudden;  sometimes  amounting  to  25  and  30  degrees  in  % 
day.  This  rapid  mutability  of  temperature,  probably  produces  a  ben^' 
cial  corresponding  flexibility  of  constitution.  The  American  peoplej 
firom  some  cause,  are  more  excitable^  and  rapid  in  muscular  movementf 
than  the  European  stock,  from  which  they  are  derived.  Many  of  our 
wealthier  invalids  cross  the  Atlantic,  for  the  benefit  of  climate ;  geneimUys 
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it  isbatiflvad,  to  a  disadvantage.    There  can  be  no  doubty'tbat  everj  qit- 
eiee  of  malady  and  i^ysical  infinnity^  upon  which  climate  opentot,  may 

iod  inthe  wide  and  strong  diversities  ofclimate,  furnished  by  eome  per- 
tioo  of  our  vast  country,  all  the  alleviation  which  can  be  reaaonably  h^ped 
from  this  source.  The  best,  as  well  as  die  most  &vorable  judges  of  Amer* 
ican  climate,  are  those  who  have  longest  experimented  the  widest  range 
of  foreign  climates.  Oor  country  and  climate,  in  configuratioiiy  efaanc- 
ter,  and  productions,  correspond  more  neariy  to  that  of  China  than  any 
oCh^;  and  are,  probably,  as  favorable  to  population,  comfortable oecopa- 
tion  in  the  open  air,  and  longevity,  as  those  of  countries  much  more  vann- 
lad  in  these  respects. 

Sinl.  The  Atlantic  country  has  every  variety  of  soil,  from  the  poorest 
lo  the  best.  The  sandy  belt;  from  the  river  estuaries  to  the  head  of  tide 
waters,  is  principally  a  thin  and  meagre,  though  a  warm  soil;  and  is  car 
pable  of  great  fertility  from  artificial  cultivation.  The  belt  between  this 
and  the  mountains  is  variegated,  though  generally  fertile  and  kamy.  We 
trace  this  bolt  through  the  wostem  part  of  New  York,  the  middle  region 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland;  a  more  pleasant,  fertile,  and  productive 
oountry  than  which  could  scarcely  be  desired.  This  belt  is  warmed  and 
enriched  by  dissolved  lime  stone,  intermiEed  with  the  soil.  The  estuary 
belt  of  New  England,  is  narrow ;  and,  almost  immodiately  from  the  sea,  it 
swells  into  hills  indented  with  innumerable  valleys,  furnishing  charming 
landscapes,  and  a  productive,  though  generally  hard  and  rugged  soil. 

-  Prodntctions,  An  infinite  variety  of  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees,  are  indi- 
genous to  this  wide  country.  In  New  England,  and  as  &r  south  as  Vir- 
ginia, the  most  common  fruits  are  apples  and  pears.  Contrary  to  the 
general  impression  at  the  south,  cultivated  grapes  and  the  silk  mulberry 
succeed  perfectly  well  as  far  north  as  Boston.  The  peocan  and  catalpa 
will  undoubtedly  naturalize  there.  Peaches  do  not  succeed  well  north 
of  New  Hamp^ire.  The  common  garden  fruits  are  abundantly  raised  in 
this  whole  extent  Maize  and  rye  are  the  chief  grains  cultivated  north 
and  east  of  the  Hudson;  maize  and  wheat  in  the  middle  states;  tobaeoo 
and  cotton  in  the  southern  states  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  sweet 
potato^  with  care  in  the  cultivation,  is  raised  in  abundance  and  of  excel- 
lent quality  in  New  Jersey. 

ArMes  of  Export.  In  Maine,  lumber,  vessels,  butter,  cheese,  beef, 
and  pork.  New  Hampshire  is  chiefly  a  grazing  state.  Having  but  a 
very  narrow  line  of  sea  coast,  her  facilities  for  the  lumber  trade  are  com- 
paratively small.  Vennoni  is  famed  for  the  finest  beef,  and  the  richest 
grazing  in  the  United  States.  Since  its  connection  with  New  York  by 
Uie  Champlain  canal,  Vermont  has  come  in  for  a  share  in  the  lumber  bosi- 
ness.     Massachusetts  furnishes  the  general  products  of  New  Bagland, 
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together  with  a  great  amount  of  salted  and  pickled  fish,  the  prodvet  of 
her  extensive  fisheries.  She  has,  also,  a  natural  aptitude  for  rarioiis 
sorts  of  manu&cturesy  being  the  greatest  manufacturing  state  in  ttis 
Union.  The  middle  states  add  to  the  productions  of  New  England  wlieal 
and  flour.  .  From  the  southern  Atlantic  states,  the  chief  exports  are  ti^ 
faaoco  and  cotton ;  and  from  the  southern  states  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
sugarand cotton.  Since  the  home  tradeof  the  United  Stateshas  become 
one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  our  prosperity,  our  foreign  trade 
has  not  advanced  in  a  ratio  so  great,  as  in  past  periods.  The  eiqxnrtiBg 
states  rank  in  the  following  order:  New  York,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Sooth  Carolina;  and  the  whole  amount  generally  raa«- 
ges  from  sixty  to  seventy  millions  of  dollars.    In  1829,  it  was  72,556^671 

dollars. 

»  

Chief  Towns  will  be  noted  under  the  head  of  their  states.  They  rank 
in  the  fi>llowing  order:  New  York, Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Boston, New 
Orleans,  Charleston,  and  Cincinnati. 

Canals  are  bisecting  the  country  in  every  direction^  So  stnmg  has 
the  impulse  of  the  public  mind  recently  become,  in  the  direction  of  mak- 
ing canals  and  rail  roads,  that  timid  legislators  have  shrunk  from  theee 
enterprises;  as  fearful,  that  the  spirit  was  running  beyond  the  limits  of 
sound  calculation.  But  the  community  is  daily  becoming  enlightened 
upon  the  subject,  by  the  sure  and  unerring  teaching  of  experience*  If 
some  great  calamity  do  not  arrest  the  onward  progress  of  our  country,  fifty 
years  will  not  elapse  before  wagons  drawn  by  animal  power  will  gener- 
ally have  given  place  to  canal  boats,  or  rail-road  cars  impelled  by  steam; 
and  the  whole  country  will  be  chequered  by  canals  and  rail-roads,  as  it 
now  is  by  the  bad  and  deep  common  roads  of  the  country.  Details  in  re- 
gard to  the  names,  number,  and  extent  of  the  canals,  will  be  presented 
hereafter  in  a  tabular  view.  There  are  not  far  from  fifteen  hundred 
mil^s  of  canal  now  in  actual  use,  and  five  hundred  miles  more  are  laid 
out,  as  in  actual  progress  towards  completion.  Of  these,  the  longest  and 
most  important,  in  complete  operation,  is  the  New  York  and  Erie  canalf 
three  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  length.  The  canal  connecting  Phil%« 
delphia  with  Pittsburgh,  in  a  continuous  chain  of  a  number  of  difierent 
canals,  will  comprise,  when  completed,  an  extent  of  between  three  aad 
four  hundred  miles,  being  by  far  the  longest  in  the  United  States.  The 
Ohio  and  Erie  canal  is  a.stupendous  work,  three  hundred  and  six  miles  ill 
extent,  uniting  the  waters  of  lake  Erie  with  the  Ohio.  The  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  canal,  now  in  progress,  is  intended  to  unite  the  wttters  of  die 
Potomac  at  Washington  city  with  the  Ohio  river,  and  Pennsylvania  ceoelf 
at  Pittsbuigh.  Of  thirty  canals  in  operation,  or  progress,  these  ere  Ae 
most  important 
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Rail  roads,  though  less  experimented,  are  becoming  common  otgeeta  of 
contemplation.    One  for  a  short  distance  in  Quincy,  m  MmwrlmwUfl^ 
conveys  granite  from  the  quarry  to  tide  waters.    One  from  the  samniit  of 
Mauch  Chuiik  coal  hill,  connecting  it  with  a  branch  of  ^  Fennsyhrania 
canal,  is  in  successful  operation.    A  rail  road  is  constructing  at  Chailea- 
ton,  South  Carolina.    One  is  completed,  connecting  Albany  with  Sche- 
necteday  in  New  York.    A  rail  road  connects  New  Orieans  with  Jake 
Fbnchartrain.    One  of  gigantic  features  is  in  progress,  and  two  consideFap 
Uesectionsof  it  finished,  to  pass  from  the  Chesapeake  to  the  Ohio.  Looi>* 
motive  rail  cars  have  been  driven  upon  this  with  a  q>eed  and  fiucility  to 
justify  all  the  reatonable  expectations  that  have  been  raised  by  accoonls 
of  dieir  success  in  England.    Others  are  commencing  in  points  too  nu- 
merous to  mention.    A  project  still  more  Herculean,  than  any  yet  com- 
menced, has  excited  much  attention  in  New  York.    It  proposes  to  make  a 
nil  way  from  the  city  over  the  Alle^iany  mountains,  through  the  states 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Dlincns,  to  the  Mississippi.    Rail  roads,  thou^ 
growing  into  public  favor,  from  their  rapidity  of  transport,  and  the  great 
effect  of  the  power  applied  upcm  them,  together  with  the  advantage  ttat 
they  are  not  liable,  like  canals,  to  be  impeded  by  frost,  are  still,  in  com- 
parison with  canals,  matters  of  question,  in  regard  to  their  comparative 
d>ei4>nes8  and  utility. 

These  projects  would  have  seemed  visionary  and  chimerical,  had  not 
many  works,  which  were  viewed,  but  a  few  years  since,  equally  so,  been 
carried  into  execution,  with  results  outstripping  die  most  sanguine  calcu- 
lations. It  has  been  discovered,  as  a  new  demonstration  in  political 
economy,  that  such  works,  if  wisely  executed,  enridi  instead  oi  impover- 
ishing a  country.  Nothing  but  physical  impossibUities  are  beyond  the 
sober  h<^s  of  a  great  and  growing  people,  whose  national  wealth  is  accu- 
mulating, and  whose  physical  resources  are  constantly  developing  by 
new  discoveries  of  the  materials  necessary  to  bring  those  resourcee  into 
play.  The  number  of  miles  of  canal  and  rail  road,  which  will  be  in  use, 
when  the  public  woiks  of  this  sort  now  under  contract  shall  be  oooapla- 
ted,  will  exceed  four  thousand  two  hundred  miles. 

Population  advances  with  a  steady  step  with  these  improvements  |  or 
rather  they  are  the  scale  by  which  its  advance  may  be  measured.  Fresh, 
cheap,  and  abundant  lands,  together  with  the  protection  and  encourage- 
ment of  free  institutions,  are  the  natural  elements  of  a  rapid  increase  of 
population.  Instead  of  any  other  attempt  at  illustrating  our  increase,  we 
present  the  following  view  of  it,  as  presented  by  the  census  of  different 
years.  In  1790,  it  was  3,929,827.  In  1800,  5,805,925.  In  1810, 
7^189,814.  In  1820,  9,638,181.  In  1830, 12,856,487.  Of  this  popu- 
lation, the  greatest  amount  on  a  given  space  is  found  in  New  Enjgiandi 
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paiticalariy  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut;  if  we  except  a  parallek>> 
gram  of  equally  dense,  <»*  greater  population,  extending  westwavdly  from 
the  Delaware  to  the  Susquehannah,  seventy  miles  in  length  and  sixty 
miles  in  breadth.  Massachusetts  has  72  persons  upon  each  square  mile 
of  its  surface.  Some  of  the  western  states  have  not  more  than  one  per* 
SOB,  on  an  average,  in  the  same  extent. 

SdhooU,  The  noble  and  truly  republican  system  of  free  schools  exist 
in  New  England,  and  in  Ohio.  It  is  extending  its  influence  in  all  the 
northern  and  middle  states.  New  York  has  devised  another  planof  geii^ 
eral  education,  of  great  efficiency  and  sustained  with  a  munificence^  in 
which  this  great  state  stands  alcme.  Schools  supported  by  private  con* 
tribution,  seminaries,  academies,  high  schools  for  both  sexes,  lyceums^ 
medical,  law,  and  theological  schools,  are  springing  up  with  each  new 
session  of  the  legislatures.  Assuming  the  number  of  children  taught  in 
the  difierent  schools  in  New  York  as  a  basis,  we  may  calculate  the  number 
of  actual  pupils  in  the  United  States  at  one  million.  Another  million  are 
as  yet  untaught.  There  are  fifly  incorporated  colleges  in  the  United 
States;  and  in  New  England  and  New  York,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  incorporated  academies.  Supposing  this  division  of  the  Union  to 
contain  half  of  those  in  the  United  States,  there  will  be  a  total  of  four  hun* 
dred  and  fifty-eight.  The  standard  of  the  requisite  character  and  qual- 
iflcaticms  of  instructors  has  been  elevated  by  the  great  and  laudable  exer- 
tions of  associations  of  teachers.  The  school  books  are  of  a  higher  and 
more  instructive  stamp.  In  no  department  of  the  improvements  of  the 
age  has  more  been  done,  than  in  the  cause  of  general  education;  and  in 
ncxie  does  more  yet  remain  to  be  done.  Our  institutions  can  never  be 
based  on  the  right  foundation,  until  the  whole  community  receive  a  sub- 
stantial and  virtuous  education. 

Religion  is  left  to  the  voluntary  choice  of  the  people,  no  sect  being 
favored  by  the  laws  beyond  another,  it  being  an  essential  principle  in  the 
national  and  state  governments,  that  legislation  may  of  a  right  interfere  ia 
the  concerns  of  public  worship  only  so  far  as  to  protect  every  individual 
in  the  unmolested  exercise  of  that  of  his  choice.  Hence,  all  the  sects  of 
Christianity  are  abundantly  represented  in  our  country.  The  Methodist 
are,  probably,  the  most  numerous  denomination.  The  Presbyteriansi 
Oongregationalists,  Baptists,  Episcopalians,  and  Roman  Catholics,  proba- 
bly rank  in  point  of  numbers,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  men- 
tioned. The  Cumberland  Prcsbyteriai^  and  Christians  are  growing  de- 
nominations. There  are  nearly  ten  thousand  fixed  congregations  of  the 
different  denominations.  The  income  of  the  difierent  religious,  charita- 
ble, missionary,  bible,  tract,  education,  and  Sunday  school  societies)  is 
about  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually.     There  are  twtnty^ve 
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theological  seminaries,  in  whichyoung  gentlemen  of  the  diffiunentdeoom- 
inations  are  trained  for  their  respective  ministries,  from  which  between 
two  and  three  hundred  are  ai^nualiy  graduated. 

Military  Force.  Beside  an  organized  militia  of  about  a  million,  the 
General  Government  keeps  up  a  small  standing  army,  distributed  in  «ta- 
tions  along  the  sea  board,  and  the  extensive  frontier.  The  remotest  poete 
are  at  St.  Peters  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  at  the  Council  Blu£Bi  on  the 
Missouri,  at  Kiamesia,  or  Kimichie,  on  Red  river,  and  at  Cantonmeiftt 
Jesaup,  not  far  from  the  Sabine.  The  naval  force  conaistB  of  seven  flhipB 
of  the  line,  ten  frigates,  fifleen  sloops  of  war,  and  seven  armed  asliOQoer% 
and  is  as  powerful  and  efficient  a  force,  measured  by  the  number  of  guns, 
as  can  be  shown  by  any  country.  In  1829  the  whole  tonnage  of  the  Uni* 
ted  States  shipping  was  1,741,301.  The  same  year  there  was  freighted 
fitom  the  United  States,  133,000  tons  of  foreign  shipping.  Qne-lburth  of 
the  shipping  is  owned  in  Massachusetts;  and  the  next  largest  amounts  in 
New  York.  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  rank  next  in  order,  aa  ship- 
owning  states. 

-  Revenue — Has  been  chiefly  derived  hitherto  from  customs,  or  dutiee, 
paid  by  merchants  on  goods  imported,  and  from  the  sales  of  public  landbi* 
It  is,  in  common  years,  not  fur  from  $25,000,000.  This  amount,  la  the 
ordinary  and  peaceable  progress  of  the  government,  exceeds  the  expendi- 
tures, and  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  leaving  a  considerable  unap- 
propriated balance  in  tlic  national  Hreasury.  The  national  debt,  in  the 
present  course  of  things,  will  be  extinguished  in  a  few  years.  It  hae 
already  become,  in  anticipation,  a  question  of  congressional  discussiun,  in 
what  manner  the  surplus  remainder  shall  be  appropriated,  after  the  ii%^ 
tional  debt  shall  have  been  liquidated. 

Federal  Constitution.  This  instrument  contains  the  compact  c£  our 
national  confederation.  It  guarantees  religious  and  political  freedom; 
and  is  probably  the  most  simple  and  well  digested  charter  of  political  lib- 
erty, that  was  ever  penned.  This  instrument  is  loo  well  known  to  re- 
quire us  to  give  any  thing  more  than  some  of  its  prominent  features*  Thfi 
legislative  power  is  vested  in  Congress,  composed  of  a  Senate  and  Houie 
of  Representatives.  The  judicial  power  is  in  the  Supreme  and  Circuit 
Courts,  presided  over  by  judges  appointed  during  good  behavior.  The 
executive  authority  is  in  the  President.  £ach  state  furnishes  two  Sena- 
tors  and  Representatives  in  number  and  ratio  as  follows :  they  are  cho- 
aea  by  the  people  biennially,  each  state  being  entitled  to  a  number  pi^ 
portionate  to  its  population,  in  a  ratio  in  the  states  which  do  not  admit  ala- 
very,  of  1  to  every  40,000  souls;  and  in  the  states  where  there  are 
elaves,  of  1  for  every  40,000  of  the  free  population,  and  one  (or  every 
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WflM  of  the  slaves.    Hie  relative   prc^rtions  of  the  representatiob 
are  settled  every  tenth  year,  immediately  after  taking  the  ce&sds. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact,  that  the  purest  efforts  of  abstract  reason  and 
wisdom  cannot  be  divested  of  the  taint  of  the  passions.  This  instrument, 
devised  by  as  enlightened  men  and  as  pure  patriots  as  have  lived,  h 
still  a  human  production,  ana  could  not  exercise  a  prophetic  ken,  to  settle 
questions  growing  out  of  relations  which  no  foresight  could  have  foreseen. 
It  has  become  as  the  apple  of  discord,  a  question,  how  far  it  grants  powen 
by  constructicm  ?  where  its  power  terminates,  and  that  of  the  state  coo- 
atitutions  commence?  And  what  umpire  shall  determine  what  are  infrao' 
tions  of  its  authority  ?  And  how  the  penalties  of  those  infractions  shall 
be  inflicted?  No  community  has  existed  that  could  fairly  trace  a  greater 
amount  of  political  prosperity  and  happiness  to  a  charter  of  government, 
than  the  United  States  to  the  operation  of  the  federal  constitution.  Every 
patriot  will  join  in  the  acclamation,  esto  perpetua — may  it  last  for  ever! 
and  to  this  most  sacred  of  political  petitions  all  but  Catalincs,  who  de- 
light in  pditical  storms  in  hopes  of  the  plunder  of  the  wrecks,  will  respond. 

Aborigines.  From  the  apparent  incompatibility  of  the  Indian  char* 
acter  with  the  modes  and  requirements  of  civilized  life,  this  ill-fated  race 
IB  every  where  wasting  away,  when  brought  in  contact  with  people  of  mu« 
nicipal  and  industrious  habits.  The  whole  number  existing  at  present 
within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  more  probably  falli 
ahort  of  300,000,  than  exceeds  that  number.  Of  this  number  half  reside 
east  and  half  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  most  humane  exertionB 
have  constantly  been  in  operation,  on  the  part  of  the  Creneral  Govern* 
ment,  to  preserve  the  race  from  extinction,  by  severe  provisions  to  pre- 
vent their  obtaining  ardent  spirits,  and  by  unwearied  efforts  to  train  them 
to  the  arts  and  agriculture,  and  to  impart  to  them  the  blessings  of  educa- 
tioo  and  Christianity. 

Under  the  system  adopted  by  the  government,  140  agents  and  sub- 
agents,  interpreters,  and  mechanics,  are  employed  among  the  different 
Indian  tribes,  to  carry  these  purposes  into  effect;  and  the  President  is 
authorized  to  cause  the  stores  of  the  licensed  traders  to  be  searched,  and 
if  ardent  spirits  are  found  among  the  articles  for  sale,  the  whole  goods 
are  forfeited  to  the  government. 

The  whole  number  of  Indian  schools  established  anK)ng  them,  partly  by 
charitable  associations,  of  the  different  religious  denominations,  and  partly 
by  pecuniary  aid  from  the  government,  is  forty-four.  Tho  government 
Jwstows  upon  the  maintenance  of  these  school?  about  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars annually.  The  whole  number  of  Indian  children  receiving  instnie- 
tion,  amounts  to  1,500. 

PMic  Lands,    The  greatest  portion  of  the  unoccupied  lands  of  the 
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United  States,  constitute  the  national  domain,  and  is  the  property  of  the 
United  States.  The  property  of  these  lands  has  been  acquired  by  ihm 
United  States,  by  cession  of  the  individual  states,  by  acknowledged  terri- 
torial jurisdiction,  by  purchase  or  cession  from  foreign  states,  and  by  the 
extinction  of  the  Indian  title  to  them.  The  officers  of  the  Land  Office  are 
a  Register,  and  Receiver  of  public  moneys. 

The  lands  are  surveyed  before  they  are  offered  for  sale,  and  are  divi- 
ded into  townships  six  miles  square,  which  are  subdivided  into  thirty-aix 
sections,  each  a  mile  square,  and  containing  six  hundred  and  forty  acres. 
These  are  again  subdivided  into  half,  quarter,  and  half-quarter  tectioiiBy 
the  smallest  tracts  sold  by  the  government.     The  credit  system  is  abol- 
ished, and  the  terms  of  sale  are  cash  previous  to  the  entry,  or  govern- 
ment deed.    The  lands  arc  first  exposed  to  sale  at  auction,  by  proclama- 
tion of  the  President    The  highest  bidder  at  this  sale  failing  to  pay^  the 
tract  is  offered  again,  and  the  failing  bidder  is  declared  incapable  of  par- 
chasing  at  the  sales.     The  minimum  price  of  land  is  one  dollar  and 
twenty*five  cents  an  acre.    Lands  forfeited  for  non-payment  must  be  of- 
fered first  at  public  sale.     Choice  tracts  and  favorite  positions  command 
good  prices  at  the  public  sales.    But  the  greater  portion  of  the  lands  re- 
main unsold,  afler  the  public  sales,  and  are  entered  at  private  sale. 
Those  lands  for  which  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  are  not  offered, 
remain  unsold,  and  the  property  of  the  United  States.    Salt  springs  and 
lead  mines  are  reserved  from  this  sale ;  but  may  be  leased  by  the  Presi- 
dent. '  One  section  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  is  reserved  in  every 
township  for  literary  purposes.    In  cases  of  different  applications^  at  pri- 
vate sale,  for  the  same  tract,  the  highest  bidder  is  to  have  the  preference. 
By  this  admirable  system,  all  the  townships  and  subdivisions  are  in  regu- 
lar mathematical  forms,  precluding  the  fruitful  source  of  litigation,  arising 
from  the  uncertainty  of  buts  and  bounds,  in  forms  with  curve,  meandering 
or  zigzag  lines.    Those  forms,  so  universal  in  the  farms  of  the  old  settle- 
ments, are  not  only  difBcult  matters  of  adjustment  between  contiguous 
owners,  and  exceedingly  inconvenient  for  fencing,  but  are  unsightly  and 
offensive  to  the  eye.    It  is  inconceivable  that  the  beautiful  square  forms 
of  the  present  land  system  should  not  have  been  suggested  to  the  first 
settlers  of  the  United  Stat  es . 

The  land  sales  unite  three  essential  objects :  the  right  of  selection  by  the 
highest  bidder  at  the  public  sales,  extreme  cheapness  at  the  private  sales, 
end  a  title  of  a  clearness  and  unquestionable  surety,  commensurate  with 
the  stability  of  the  government.  The  convenience  and  excellence  of  this 
•system  constitute  an  essential  element  in  the  rapid  population  of  tiie  new 
;states. 

PubUc  Debt.    In  1830,  the  unhmded  debt  amounted  to  $40,729,000; 
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and  the  whde  national  debt  to  48,566,406 ;  and  at  the  ratio  ofredemptioiiy 
in  seven  preceding  years,  will  all  be  paid  in  1834. 

Appropriations.  The  whole  amount  of  the  appropriationa,  in  the* 
year  1830,  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  year,  was  $13,528,845. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  include  the  appropriations  of  former  years  for 
the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  and  various  instalments  due  from  the 
government,  amounting  to  $12,315,245-— making  the  total  estimated  ex*. 
penditures  of  the  year  $25,844,090. 

Manufactures,  Under  this  head  we  only  mention  in  this  place  the  two 
recent  establishments  of  the  cotton  and  woolen  manufactures.  There 
are  400  cotton  factories  in  New  England,  and  280  in  the  remaining  por- 
tions of  the  United  States;  680  in  all.  Of  these,  135  are  in  Massachu- 
setts; 110  in  Rhode  Island;  80  in  Connecticut;  and  50  in  New  Hamp* 
shire.  It  is  calculated  that  32,000,000  lbs.  of  wool  were  manu&ctured 
in  the  United  States  in  1829,  giving  full  or  partial  employment  to  one 
hundred  thousand  persons. 

Cteneral  Remarks.  The  canal  and  rail  road  system  has  already 
presented  the  resources  of  our  great  country  in  an  entirely  new  aspect. 
The  rich  and  the  poor  of  the  northern  cities,  instead  of  banishing  the 
inclemency  of  winter  by  fuel  from  the  forests  of  Maine,  rafted  down  tha 
rivers  and  shipped  over  a  stormy  sea.  are  warmed  by  coal  dug  from  the 
mountains  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  which,  a  few  years  sinoeiy 
could  not  have  been  transported  to  New  York  or  Boston  for  four  times 
its  value.  It  is  now,  ia  those  places,  a  cheaper  fuel  than  wood.  The 
cities  are  building  up  with  stone  and  marble  firom  remote  points  of  the 
interior,  where,  according  to  the  former  modes  of  transport,  they  would 
have  remained  forever  unmoved.  The  wood  cutter  of  the  shores  of 
lake  Erie  finds  in  its  forests  cabinet  woods  for  the  city  of  Londcm.  The 
northern  shores  of  Ohio  send  their  cherry,  black  walnut,  and  maple  tim- 
ber to  the  interior  of  Massachusetts.  The  ru^ed  mountains  of  the  Al- 
leghanies,  along  the  path  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  will  send  their  vast 
piles  of  nature-hewn  cubic  blocks  of  beautiful  white  sandstone  tobuiki 
up  the  streets  of  Philadelphia. 

Every  month  is  du^closing  discoveries  of  minerals,  the  precious  metak, 
the  important  and  useful  fossils,  pit  coal,  beautiful  marbles,  quarries  of 
building  stone,  clays  and  earths  for  porcelain,  and  an  exhaustless  abun- 
dance of  ores  of  iron  and  lead,  and  salt  springs,  evincing  that  a  country, 
originally  pronounced  destitute  in  these  respects,  compared  with  the 
jDother  country,  is  singularly  rich  and  fortunate,  possessing,  in  great 
abundance,  those  materials,  hidden  in  the  earth,  which  are  essential  ele- 
ments in  developing  national  wealth  and  power. 

A  wkle  belt,  commencing  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  mountainooa 
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country  in  Virginia,  and  running  thence  through  North  Carc^ina,  Sooth 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  into  the  highlands  of  Alabama,  inhabited  by  the 
Creeks  and  Cherokee8«  has  been  discovered  within  a  few  years,  to  be  rich 
in  ores  of  gold.  It  is  found,  too,  in  lumps  of  native  gold.  Some  of  the 
laigest  masses  of  native  gold  that  have  ever  been  discovered,  have  been 
found  here.  This  extensive  belt  is  covered  with  thousands  of  miners 
and  adventurers.  Great  amounts  of  gold  are  already  furnished  to  the 
national  mint,  and  thij?  region  may  hereafter  vie  in  productiveness  with 
the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Whether  these  mines  will  be  a  aatioa- 
al  resource  and  advantage,  is  an  experiment  that  remains  to  be  tested. 
In  Missouri,  Llinois,  and  the  new  territory  of  Huron,  are  as  rich  lead 
mines  as  tho  world  can  offer.  The  northern  parts  of  the  latter  territory 
abound,  also,  in  copper.  The  great  proportion  of  the  American  people 
are  farmers,  comparing  with  the  total  of  those  engaged  in  all  other  fntr- 
4Miit8  as  five  to  one.  The  number  of  merchants  at  present  engaged  in 
commerce  is  about  eighty  thousand.  Of  these,  in  proportion  to  the  whide 
population,  Michigan  territory  furnishes  the  largest  proportioD,  from  the 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  fur  trade,  the  trade  on  the  lakes^  and 
as  trapping  woodsmen.  Massachusetts  has  the  greatest  prop<»tioik  of 
any  one  of  the  states,  and  Louisiana  the  next  largest  relative  proportion. 
The  number  of  manufacturers  amounts  to  nearly  five  hundred  thousand. 
the  number  of  farmers  exceed  two  millions. 

The  means  of  information  possessed  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  more  than  one  thousand  five 
hundred  periodicals,  chiefly  newspapers,  are  circulated  in  every  town 
and  village  from  Maine  to  the  Sabine,  being  a  greater  number  of  periodi* 
cals  than  curculates  in  any  other  country.  Of  the  character  of  these 
periodicals  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  In  a  perfectly  free  country,  it  is 
a  misfortune  inseparable  from  freedom,  that  ignorance  and  deceptioB, 
and  the  passions,  will  speak  along  with  truth.  But  where  troth  is  lefl 
perfectly  free  to  combat  error,  the  balance  must  always  incline  to  the  aid 
of  the  diffusion  of  useful  information  and  truth.  From  this  innnense 
number  of  papers  and  periodicals,  it  follows,  that  every  body  is,  or  as> 
flumes  to  be,  a  politician  and  legislator.  The  despatch  of  the  mails  over 
more  than  one  thousand  miles  of  post  roads  is  rapid ;  and  the  best  proof 
of  the  security  of  mail  conveyance  is,  that  the  conveyance  of  mcNDey  is 
safe.  The  oflicial  catalogue  of  the  post  offices  is  a  considerable  volmne, 
showing  some  thousands  of  post  offices.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  ought  to  be  a  nation  of  curators.  From  the  session  of  congtess  to 
that  of  each  state  legislature,  every  constituent  assembly,  evety  oM  of 
the  almost  innumerable  meetings  of  the  people,  furnishes  a  call  for  pi;A>- 
lie  speaking.    More  voice  and  breath  are  expended  in  this  way  by  the 
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people  of  the  Unioa,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  than  in  any  other 
country.  Tedioiisness,  prolixity,  and  an  unsparing  superfluity  of  words » 
are  evils  generated  by  this  order  of  things.  But  while  it  gives  birth  to 
multitudes  of  windy,  inane,  and  impudent  demagogues,  it  forms  at  the 
same  time,  an  uncommon  proportion  of  the  community  to  fluent  and 
graceful  public  speaking. 

The  tendency  of  the  age  in  general,  and  of  our  country  in  particular, 
is  to  achieve  great  works  by  corporate  associations.  Men  have  learned 
that  their  individual  power  is  increased  by  making  a  part  of  corporate 
power.  It  is  an  age  of  asscx:iations  for  literary  and  charitable  purposes. 
The  vocabulary  of  terms  has  been  exhausted  to  find  names  for  the  nu** 
merous  societies  that  have  sprung  up  within  the  few  past  years.  Among 
them  every  philanthropist  will  notice  with  pleasure  those  that  have  been 
formed  for  the  suppression  of  intemperance,  for  the  advancement  of  edu* 
cation,  and  for  the  melioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor.  A  more 
striking  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  such  societies,  and  which  is  worth 
a  volume ef  declamation  on  the  subject,  cannot  be  given,  than  is  furnish* 
edby  the  fact,  that  in  the  single  city  of  Boston,  within  thirty  years  pasty 
there  have  been  collected,  chiefly  by  these  associations,  for  charitable 
purposes^  $1,809,045. 

In  regard  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  United  States,  New  Sn|^ 
land  is  dotted  in  every  direction  with  neat  and  populous  villages.  All  the 
great  manufacturing  establishments  collect  villages  rodnd  them,  as  ef- 
fects of  course.  Lowell,  Waltham,  and  Pawtuckct  may  serve  as  stri- 
king examples.  Every  hill  side  opens  to  view  those  noble  erections, 
and  gladdens  the  eye  with  the  spires  of  churches.  New  York,  in  its 
whole  extent,  especially  the  western  part,  offers  a  sample  of  this  order  of 
things,  particularly  to  those  who  can  remember  when  the  country  on  the 
line  of  the  canal,  and  the  beautiful  country  of  the  small  lakes,  was  all  a 
continuous  and  unbroken  forest.  Rochester  rises,  a  proud  index  of  the 
astonishing  changes  wrought  in  this  country  in  a  few  years. 

Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  have  not  fallen  behind,  in  this  march  of  im- 
provement. Many  neat,  new,  and  cheerful  looking  villages  are  won 
from  the  forest  every  two  or  three  years.  The  prodigious  extent  of 
travel,  for  business  or  pleasure,  establishing  an  intercourse  of  kindness 
between  the  remote  points  of  the  union,  have  more  than  kept  pace  with 
the  improvement  of  roads,  canals,  steam  boats,  hotels,  carriages,  and 
every  thing  connected  with  transport  and  travel.  This  order  of  things  is 
visibly  less  perceptible  in  the  slave  states,  than  the  free  states;  and  least 
of  all  in  the  Atlantic  states  south  of  the  Potomac.  In  proceeding  in  this 
direction,  it  is  distinctly  seen  that  the  influence  of  slavery  is  adverse  to 
great  national  works,  to  neat  and  flourishing  villages,  and  coinpactn< 
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of  an  industrious  and  intelligent  population.  Villages  and  church  q>iret 
become  rare  objects.  Isolated  mansions  arise  at  great  distances  fran 
eadi  other,  surrounded  by  the  singular  contrast  of  negro  hovels.  These 
mansions,  it  is  true,  are  generally  the  abodes  of  the  most  sensitive  honor, 
intelligence,  and  hospitality.  But  the  contrast  of  the  hovds  and  the 
mansion  can  never  cease  to  be  a  painful  spectacle  to  the  eye. 
'  The  Colonization  society  is  calling  the  public  attention  to  the  gndual 
and  ultimate  removal  of  this  evil,  acknowledged  by  every  one  to  be  of 
portentous  aspect.  It  could  be  wished  that  writers  and  declaimers  upon 
the  subject  of  the  evils  of  slavery  had  been  in  all  cases  sensible  and  nber 
men,  of  temperate  minds  and  a  kind  spirit;  and  in  fact,  that  they  had 
been  ffclways  honest  men.  Angry  and  unsparing  declamation  and  appeals 
to  the  vindictive  feelings  of  the  unthinking  in  the  free  states,  are  not  the 
true  remedies  for  an  order  of  things,  which  commenced  in  die  germ  cf 
our  country^s  growth,  and  has  grown  up  with  it  as  a  chronic  malady,  to 
be  cured  by  slow  and  gentle  remedies;  and  only  to  be  successfully 
treated  by  humane  and  temperate  minded  men,  who  see  things  as  diey 
are.  The  grand  remedy,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  to  be  expected  in  the-  in* 
creaswg  light  and  humanity  of  the  age.  At  some  distant  period,  the  en- 
tire extinction  of  slavery  will  arrive,  as  a  certain  result  of  the  tendency 
of  the  age  towards  purer  reason  and  moro  enlightened  views  of  liberty. 

The  voice  of  the  Peace  society  is  beginning  to  be  heard  in  the  land* 
It  is  making  great  and  laudable,  and  we  will  hopo  ultimately  suoceasful, 
exertions  to  inculcate  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  believed  tliat  no  country  contains  so  great  a  proper* 
Inn  of  educated,  well  housed,  fed  and  clothed  population,  living  in  ao 
nuieh  fieedora  and  content,  as  the  people  of  the  United  States. 


ATLANTIC   STATES. 


MAINE. 

.  The  states  east  of  Hudson^s  river  and  New  York  are  called  New 
England,  and  comprise  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Veimont,  Massachu- 
eetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut.  We  commence  with  Maine,  con- 
Utituting  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  United  States.  It  lies  between 
48<'  5'  and  48P  d'  N.  latitude,  and  6"^  and  10^  8'  £.  longitude  from 
'Washington.  It  embraces  an  area  of  32,000  square  miles.  It  is  boun- 
ded north  and  east  by  Lower  Canada  and  New  Brunswick;  south  by  the 
Atlantic;  west  by  New  Hampshire. 

The  soil  is  generally  level  and  clayey  along  the  sea  shore,  and  mod* 
erately  fertile.  In  the  intericHr,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  it  is  fine. 
The  face  of  the  country  gradually  becomes  elevated,  as  we  ascend  from 
the  coast.  Towards  the  Canada  frontier,  it  becomes  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous. Agamenticus,  an  isolated  mountain  of  considerable  height,  and 
a  noted  land  mark  for  mariners,  rises  in  York. 

Climate  is  severe,  with  five  months  of  decided  winter;  but  it  is  com- 
paratively unifonn  and  very  salubrious. 

Productions  are  wheat,  Indian  com,  lye,  barley,  grass,  pulse,  potatoes 
of  the  beet  kind,  fine  pasturage,  and  the  products  of  pasturage,  immense 
amounts  of  timber,  masts  and  spars,  staves,  boards  and  plank,  wood  and 
lumber.  Most  of  the  sea  ports  of  Massachusetts  east  of  Cape  Cod,  are 
furnished  with  their  chief  fuel  from  this  state,  and  its  lumber  is  exported 
lo  all  foreign  parts  that  admit  our  lumber.  The  climate,  though  several 
is  80  unifonn  that  the  productions  are  of  a  class  that  could  not  be  eat* 
peeCed  firom  its  temperature.  Apple  trees,  fixr  example,  flourish  in  the 
inlerkur;  and  there  are  fine  orchards  of  this  firuit,  and  more  especially  of 
pear  trees.  Among  the  wild  fruits  are  gooseberriesycurmnts,  wild  plumift 
Vol.  U.  3 
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cherriesy  and  grapes,  and  the  greatest  abundance  of  cianberriee.  The 
extensive  strand  of  sea  coast  is  supplied  by  the  waves  with  vast  quanti- 
ties of  rock  weed,  which  is  an  excellent  manure.  The  alluvion  of  Ken- 
nebec is  both  fertile  and  delightful.  Noble  forests  of  the  terebinthinef, 
evergreens,  spruces,  firs,  and  pines,  spread  over  the  state,  wherever  the 
lumberer^s  or  the  cultivator's  axe  has  not  been  plied.  The  biich  and 
beech  forests  are  exceedingly  deep  and  heavy,  and  the  long  line  of  ooait, 
the  numerous  bays,  and  navigable  waters,  give  these  forests  a  value 
which  they  have  in  no  other  portions  of  the  forest  country  of  the  United 
States. 

Harbors,  This  state  has  a  great  extent  of  sea  coast,  and  more  good 
harbors  than  any  other  in  the  Union,  and  in  point  of  amount  of  tonnage 
of  shipping  owned,  ranks  the  fourth  among  the  maritime  states. 

The  counties  are  as  follows.  York,  York;  Cumberland,  Porikmd; 
Lincoln,  Wiscasset;  Hancock,  Castine;  Washington,  Maddat;  Qzfoixl, 
Paris;  Kennebec,  Augusta;  Somerset,  Norridgewock;  Waldo,  B^asi; 
Penobeoot,  Bangor.    Papulation  in  1620^  206,335.    In  1830, 3diM^- 

Bays»    Caaco,  Penobscot,  Frenchman's,  and  Pasnmaquoddy. 
■  Rwer9,  •  St.  Croix,  Penobscot,  Kennebec,  Andzoecoggin,  SaoO|  Fie- 
caiaqua,  and  many  smaller  streams. 

•  Lakes,  Umbagog  and  Moose-head  are  the  largest,  in  the  nordieni 
•parts  of  the  state,  which  are  ahnost  unexplored  forest,  there  are  a  gnat 
many  lakes  which  are  as  yet  but  partially  known.  Deep  clear  ponda, 
from  two  to  five  or  six  miles  in  circumference,  abound  in  the  interior,  aad 
mSotd  the  finest  fresh  water  fish.  Immense  supplies  of  sea  fish  are  fiir- 
niahed  by  the  numerous  bays  and  inlets  on  the  sea  shore.  The  salnno 
and  shad  of  the  larger  streams  are,  also,- in  their  season,  a  great  reaouioa 
to  the  ii^abitants. 

:  Mijmufactmres,  The  avails  exceed  three  millicms  of  dolkrs,  and  are 
increasing. 

'  Towns,.  Portland,  the  capital,  is  a  neat  and  handsomely  built  toum,  on 
a  peninsula  projecting  into  Casco  bay,  and  is  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
nilee  north-east  from  Boston.  Its  noble,'8afe,  and  capacioua  harbor  is 
aeldom  froaen.  Its  public  buildings  are.  ten  houses  te  public  wonyp,* 
Hale  hoose^  court  house,  alms  house,  market  houee^  town  btmatftrnQ 
banks,  an  inisarance  office^  and  an  academy.  Theve  4ire  a^'nundievief 
fine  bpardmg  schools,  and  ^vate  and  common  s^hooiB,  a  town  Utnryf 
and  onefor  apprentices.  <  A  stone  light  house,  seventy^feet  Ugfa,  narks 
tiMentranoeef  the  harbor*  -It  is  defended  by  two  forla^  aadhaaatified 
l9«.«onq)ieu6u8  observatory  en  the  pinhacle  of  Mount  Joyu  ftsielft: 
ttve.poaitiQn  to  the  surrounding  i  Country  is  fine.  A  canal  was  profeded 
'yeers  stnoe,  whidi)  by  an  excavatioii  of  fifve  or  sitf  mite^  wonU| 
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give  this  town  a  command  of  water  communications  of  forty  or  fiAy 
miles  with  the  interior.  The  principal  exports  are  lumber,  fish,  l^f| 
and  butter.  It  is  the'  eighth  town  in  the  United  States  in  the  amount  of 
its  shipping,  owning  nearly  forty  thousand  tons.  It  is  a  wealthy,  hand- 
some, and  growing  place.  In  1820,  it  contained  8,520  inhabitants,  and 
in  1830,  12,601.  Bath,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Kennebec,  sixteen 
miles  from  the  sea,  owns  considerable  shipping,  and  is  a  place  of  ioat- 
portance.  Brunswick,  Wiscasset,  Hallowell,  Augusta^  York,  Casco,  Ma- 
chias,  Bangor,  and  Watenrille,  are  qonsiderablo.  towns.  Brunswick  is  on 
the  Androscoggin;  Wiscasset,  on  the  Sheepscot;  and  both  Hallow:ell and 
Augusta  on  the  Kennebec.  These  towns  are  favorably  situated  for 
foreign  trade.  The  state  abounds  in  sea  ports.  A  number  of  fine  is* 
lands  along  tho  coast  give  the  inhabitants  the  advantage  of  an  interior 
and  protected  navigation. 

Populaiion.     At  the  close  of  the  late  war,  the  advance  of  this  state 
was  at  a  pause.    Many  of  the  inhalntants,  in  discouragement,  citheit.em' 
igrated  or  were  preparing  to  emigrate.    But,  possessing  the  essentia} 
elements  of  population,  fertile,  fresh,  and  cheap  lands;  and  bosid^^  hav* 
ing  peculiaradvantages  for  maritime  trade,  and  easy  and  numerous  com- 
munications with  the  interior,  by  large  and  fine  rivers  and  bays,  poffiesa 
ing  an  excellent  soil  for  hay  and  pasturage,  a  salubrious  climate,  and  an 
adventurous  and  hardy  population,  it  soon  resumed  its  advancing  pro- 
gress.   The  natural  aptitude  of  the  American  people  for  communicatioof 
with  the  sea,  impell^  settlers  to  this  region.    The  gain,  since  the  last 
census,  is  out  of  proportion  greater  than  any  other  New  England  state, 
being  101,133.     The  pursuits  of  a  great  portion  of  the.  people  are  mai*: 
itiroe,  and  their  home  on  the  bine  water.    The  vessels  of  its  raarineraaiie 
in  every  sea.    The  sailors  are  noted  for  the  reckless  daring  with  which 
they  commit  themselves  to  small  sloops  of  thirty  or  forty  tons,toeneoMnT 
ter  the  most  remote  and  stormy  seas.     They  have  a  habit  of  affirming 
that  they  have  learned  their  little  crafls  the  science  of  finding  their  oiwn 
way  amidst  the  billows.    These  are  the  mariners,  who,  in  lumber  vessds 
manned  with  two  hands,  and  sometimes  with  a  single  one,  dash  away  to 
the  West  Indies,  before  they  are  profoundly  acquainted  with  the  occult 
science  of  trigonometry  and  logarithmic  tables,  and  of  whom  it  is  hu- 
morously said,  that  they  throw  shingles  overboard  at  intervals  as  they 
pass  out,  by  which  to  find  their  way  back  again. 

Education,  Bowdoin  college  in  Brunswick,  is  a  flourishing  institution, 
rich  in  funds,  with  respectable  endowments  and  buildings,  and  a  library 
of  five  thousand  volumes.  Theological  seminaries  are  established  at 
Bangor,  and  Watenrille;  and  lyceums  at  Hallowell  and  GaidinfUf. 
There  are  twenty-two  incorporated  academies;  and  town  s^l^pola  aivl 
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eommon  schools  are  difibsed,  with  the  New  England  spirit,  over  all  the 
towns,  villages,  and  settlements  of  the  state. 

Rdigion.    In  this  new  state,  as  happens  throughout  our  country  in 

similar  circumstances,  the  several  denominations  have  emulated  each 

other  in  efforts  to  impress  an  ascendant  influence  upon  the  community. 

There  are  nearly  four  hundred  established  religious  societies,  among 

which  the  Congregationalistsare  at  present  most  numerous. 

Government.  Maine  was  united  with  Massachusetts,  underlie  name 
of  the  District  of  Maine,  until  1820,  when  the  union  was  amicably  dis- 
solved, and  Maine  was  received  into  the  Union. 

General  Aspect,  A  panorama  of  this  extensive  state  would  show 
three  fourths  of  its  surface  covered  with  a  dark  and  deep  forest  of  biroh, 
beech,  and  evergreens.  A  wide  belt  along  the  sea  shore,  and  the  navi- 
gable inlets  and  rivers,  and  waters  upon  which  rafts  can  float,  would  be 
seen  denuded  of  their  forests.  The  cleared  squares  cut  out  <rf*  the  forest 
would  be  seen  diminishing,  as  we  advance  towards  the  north,  until  we 
leach  a  wide  and  unbroken  forest  Numberless  transqmront  ponds  would 
be  seen,  dotting  almost  every  township.  Far  in  the  interim  we  should 
see  the  peculiar  class  of  interior  New  England  husbandmen,  like  the 
people  of  the  west,  clearing  their  lands,  and  in  the  spring  making  maple 
sugar,  and  relying  solely  on  agriculture  for  subsistence.  Weshouki  see 
the  adventurous  mariners  spreading  their  sails  on  every  sea.  Innumera- 
ble wood  vessels  from  other  states  would  be  seen  approaching  her  shofes, 
to  pay  their  tithe  for  the  privilege  of  carrying  her  fuel  over  the  stormy 
sea,  that  rolls  a  tide  upon  some  portion  of  her  shores  of  forty  [feet  in 
heigfat  Her  lime,  the  most  beautiful  in  the  country,  would  be  seen  trans- 
ported to  the  shores  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Rich  and  productive 
lead  mines,  recently  discovered,  would  be  seen  increasing  her  commer- 
cial resources.  If  overhung,  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  with 
a  leaden  and  inclement  sky,  the  inhabitants  the  while,  would  be  seen 
gaily  sUding  over  their  snowy  surface  in  sleighs,  breasting  the  keen  air 
with  a  spirit  that  finds  elasticity  and  vigor  in  triumphing  over  the  rigor  of 
nature. 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

Bounded  by  Maine  east;  Lower  Canada  north;  Massachusetts  south; 
and  south-east  for  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles  by  the  Atlantic.  Area, 
10,000  square  miles.  Between  42^  42'  and  45^  14'  N.  latitude,  and 
4P  29*  and  6^  19'  E.  longitude  from  Washington.  Its  shape  is  an  open 
fiio  with  the  handle  to  the  north. 
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Dhinmu,  Rockingham,  Portsmouth;  Merrimack,  Concord;  Strajferd, 
Doter^  GUmantown;  Hillsborough,  Amherst;  Cheshire,  Keene^  Chatie9* 
towHy  Walpole;  Ghiifton,  Hamper;  Haverhill,  Plymouth;  Coos,  Lan* 
caster;  Sullivan,  Newport.  Population  in  1620,  244,161.  In  1830, 
269,538. 

Aspect.  A  narrow,  sandy  plain,  indented  with  small  sea  inlets,  skirts 
the  line  of  coasts.  At  no  great  distance,  the  country  rises  into  hills  and 
mountains.  New  Hampshire  may  be  justly  designated  the  state  of  hills. 
The  highest  peaks  of  the  sublime  range  of  the  White  mountains  are  more 
elevated  than  any  other  mountains  in  the  United  States,  except  those  of 
the  Rocky  mountains.  Monadnock,  Moose-hillock,  Kearsai^,  Sunna- 
pee,  and  Ossipee,  are  high,  interior,  detached  mountains.  The  number 
of  mountains  and  hills  gives  the  state  a  harsh  and  rough  aspect;  and  the 
immense  masses  of  granite  rising  upon  all  sides,  have  procured  for  it  the 
appellation  of  the  granite  state.  But  many  of  the  valleys  are  beautifully 
green,  sheltetred,  and  fertile.  The  rivers,  in  particular,  have  rich  alluvial 
bottoms.  Those  <^  the  Connecticut  may  be  given  as  a  sample.  The 
soil,  though  oflen  encumbered  with  stones,  has  a  good  degree  of  fertility, 
and  is  particularly  fine  for  pasturage.  The  country  originally  was  hea^ 
vily  timbered,  and  in  the  interior  are  still  considerable  extents  of  forest 
country.  There  are  extensive  plains  of  a  warm,  light,  sandy,  and  pecu- 
liar soil,  resembling,  when  cleared,  the  poorer  of  the  high  western  prai- 
ries, covered  in  their  natural  state  with  white  pine,  and  called  pine  plains. 
The  climate  is  healthy.  The  lakes  and  rivers  are  ordinarily  frozen  four 
months  in  the  year.  Winter  commences  in  November,  and  terminates  in 
April.  It  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  state.  Of  late  years,  however,  the 
people  have  begun  to  appropriate  their  frequent  and  permanent  water 
power  to  manufacturing  purposes.  Beside  domestic  manufactures  to  a 
great  extent,  this  state  has  large  manufactures  of  iron,  woolen,  and  cotton. 
There  are  forty  establishments  of  cotton  and  woolen,  ten  of  paper,  and  a 
number  of  iron  in  Franconia,  and  other  places.  Glass  is  also  manu&c- 
tured.  Great  manufacturing  establishments  have  arisen  at  Dover,  Exe- 
ter, Peterborough,  Franconia,  and  Durham.  New  Ipswich,  Keene,  Mii- 
fbrd,  and  Walpole,  are  also  towns  which  possess  manufacturing  establiflii- 
ments  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  manufactures  of  this  state,  in  1810,  exceeded  $5,000,000.  They 
must  have  more  than  doubled  in  value  since. 

Lakes.  Winnipissiogee  is  a  romantic  and  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  io 
the  centre  of  the  state,  23  miles  in  length.  It  is  sprinkled  with  numerous 
islands,  and  abounds  in  the  finest  kinds  of  fresh  water  flsh.  Umbagpg 
h£ke  lies  partly  in  this  state,  and  partly  in  Maine.  Squam,  Ossipee^ 
Suhnapee,  and  Newfound  lakes,  are  considerable  collections  of  water. 
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Biver$.  The  Connecticut  separates  the  westem  shore  of  the  state 
fjtooa  Vermont.  Merrimac,  Piscataqua,  Androscoggin,  and  Saoo,  all  con- 
siderahle  rivers,  rise  in  this  state.  Piscataqua  has  ahnostits  whdo  course 
in  the  state.  The  smaller  rivers  are  Upper  and  Lower  Ammonooauc, 
Sugar,  Ashuelot,  Margallaway ,  and  Nashua.  The  smaller  mill  atreams 
are  exceedingly  numerous  and  beautiful. 

Toums,  Portsmouth,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Piscataqua,  three  miles 
fipm  its  junction  with  the  sea,  has  one  of  the  safest  and  most  commodioas 
harbors  in  the  United  States.  It  is  never  frozen,  is  strongly  defianded  by 
two  forts,  and  might  easily  bo  rendered  impregnable.  A  light  house  oa 
Great  Island  indicates  the  entrance  to  it,  and  the  largest  ships  can  oome 
to  the  wharves.  It  is  distant  fifly-six  miles  northnaast  from  Boston.  Jt  is 
the  only  sea  port  in  the  state.  Its  position  is  pleasant  and  s^dubrious,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  town,  having  been  rebuilt  from  a  ^  some  years 
sitice,  is  very  handsomely  built.  It  contains  eight  houses  for  public  wor- 
ship, among  which  the  Episcopal  church  is  distinguished  for  its  size  and 
beauty.  Tlie  other  public  buildings  are  a  court  house,  jail,  alms-house, 
academy,  athenseum,  two  market  houses,  town  hall,  custom  house,  an  in- 
surance oSice,  and  five  banks.  A  very  handsome  bridge  across  the  Pis- 
cataqua, connects  it  with  Kittory,  in  Maine.  On  Navy  Island,  in  the 
river,  is  the  United  States  Ship  Yard,  with  all  the  requisite  appurtenances 
for  building  ships  of  war.  Two  74  gun  shipis  have  already  been  buiit 
here.  The  town  possesses  over  25,000  tons  of  shipping.  Many  valua- 
ble prizes  were  brought  into  this  harbor  during  the  late  war.  It  has  a 
iSne  market,  more  particularly  for  fiiih,  and  it  differs  from  any  other  New 
England  town  in  the  circumstance,  that  many  females  bring  articles  to 
market,  descending  the  Piscataqua  in  skiffs.  In  1820,  the  populatioo 
was  7,327.     In  1830, 8,036. 

Exeter  is  a  handsome  village,  15  miles  south-west  of  Portsmouth. 
Small  sea  vessels  ascend  to  it,  it  being  at  the  head  of  tide  water  on  Exeter 
river.  It  contauis  a  number  of  public  buildings,  and  three  diurches,  and 
is  the  seat  of  very  considerable  manufactures.  Phillips^  K\eter  Academy, 
in  this  place,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient,  opulent,  and  useful  institutions  in 
the  United  States,  having  many  of  the  advantages  and  endowments  of  a 
college. 

Concord,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Merrimac,  central  to  the  state, 
and  sixty-three  miles  north  north-west  from  Boston,  is  the  political  me- 
tropolis, and  the  seat  of  government.  The  compact  part  of  the  village 
contains  one  neat  street,  two  miles  in  length,  in  which  are  a  magnificent 
State-house,  and  a  state  prison,  both  of  stone.  There  are  a  number  of 
pther  public  buildings.  Two  bridges  connect  the  chief  village  with  the 
village  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.    It  issues  three  gaiettesi  and  is 
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a  place  of  lai^  and  growing  business,  and  contains  about  8,000  inhabi- 
tants. It  has  a  boatable  communication  with  Boston  by  the  river,  and 
by  Middlesex  canal  connecting  with  it. 

Hanover,  Haverhill,  Charlestown,  and  Walpole,  are  laige  and  neat 
villages  on  the  Connecticut;  as  ore  Kccne  and  Amherst,  in  the  interioir^ 
Dover  is  a  large  manufacturing  village,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Piscata* 
qua.  The  river  Cocheco  flows  through  it,  having  great  falls,  afibrding 
admirable  water  privileges.  It  is  the  seat  of  extensive  cotton  ^ctories^ 
and  of  some  iron  works.  It  has  grown  to  rapid  consequence  since  it 
has  become  the  seat  of  such  extensive  manufactories.  It  has  a  number 
of  public  buildings,  and  is  a  place  of  increasing  importance. 

Literary  InstUutions.  Dartmouth  College  ranks  as  the  third  literary 
institution  in  New  England.  Its  endowments,  library,  and  philosophical 
apparatus  are  respectable,  and  it  has  a  medical  school  of  deserved  repu- 
tation attached  to  it.  Phillips^  Rxcter  Academy,  of  which  we  have  spo- 
ken, has  funds  to  the  amount  of  eighty  thousand  dollars.  There  are  a 
great  number  of  less  considerably  endowed  academics,  and  the  primary 
and  other  schools  are  on  the  general  footing  of  the  New  England  system. 
Character  of  the  PopuUuion.  The  inhabitants  are  a  healthy,  tall^ 
robust,  industrious,  well  informed,  and  enterprising  people ;  frugal,  reli-* 
giousy  and  jealous  of  their  rights.  The  prevailing  religious  denomina- 
tions aro  Congregationalists  and  Baptists. 

Commerce.  Cheese,  butter,  beef  and  pork,  lumber,  linen,  beside  man- 
ufactures, aro  the  cliief  articles  of  export.  Much  of  the  agricultural 
products  go  by  the  Middlesex  canal  to  Boston. 

Natural  Curiosities,  The  White  mountains  afford  scenery  inexpressi- 
bly grand,  being  of  Alpine  elevation,  and  deriving  their  name  from  being 
generally  white  with  snow.  The  lovers  of  nature  come  to  these  wild 
retreats  from  great  distances,  to  contemplate  the  varied  aspects  of  these 
sublime  peaks,  to  hear  the  roar  of  the  mountain  winds,  and  the  tumble  of 
the  ice-formed  torrents.  The  Notch^  or  Gap,  is  a  striking  object  of  curi- 
osity. The  river  Saoo  sweeps  by  it,  forming  splendid  cascades.  An 
affecting  moral  interest  has  been  associated  with  this  wild  spot  In  1825 
a  slide,  or  earth  avalancho,  in  a  night  of  storms,  buried  a  whole  family 
rosiding  here,  that  had  been  alarmed  by  the  crashing  of  its  first  disrup- 
tion, and  who,  in  attempting  to  fly  from  its  path,  were  arrested,  and  buried 
under  the  superincumbent  i^ass. 

The  panorama  of  New  Hampshire  would  exhibit  many  mountain  peakgy 
innumerable  granite-covered  liills,  much  grand  scenery,  and  not  a  little^ 
especially  on  the  shoros  of  the  Connecticut,  of  surpassing  fertility,  amen- 
ity,  and  beauty.  The  living  part  of  tlie  picture  would  show  as  haidy  a 
taoe  of  agriculturists  ai  the  world  can  offer,  breasting  with  the  same  spi* 
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lit  of  defiance  the  storms  and  sleets  of  winter,  and  the  fervors  of  the  dog- 
day  sun.  The  winter  Sabbath  would  present  the  sleighs  gliding  over  the 
HDOWy  bearing  the  families  to  the  village  church.  During  the  long  Mrin- 
ter  eveningS|  when  the  wind  howls,  and  the  snow  storm  pours  along,  we 
fl||iOuld  see  these  fiunilies  around  the  blazing  hearth,  the  mother  and 
daughters  occupied  in  the  quiet  domestic  occupations,  and  the  favorite 
reader  of  the  fiimily,  in  a  tone  between  recitation  and  haranguoi  reading 
iJoud  from  the  hard  earned  book  or  gazette. 


VERMONT. 

BoimnKD  north  by  Lower  Canada;  cast  by  New  Hampshire;  south  by 
Massachusetts;  west  by  New  York.  Between  42°  4?'  and  45®  N.  lati- 
tude, and  tP  SW  and  5°  31'  £.  longitude.  It  contains  ten  thousand  two 
hundred  square  miles.  It  resembles  a  fan,  with  its  handle  towards  the 
south. 

CivU  DhnsUms.  Bennington,  Bennington;  Windham,  Brattleboro* ; 
Rutland,  Rutland;  Windsor,  Windsor;  Addison,  MiddUhury;  Chitten- 
den, Burlington;  Franklin,  St,  Albans;  Orange,  Newbury;  Caledonia, 
DanviUe;  Essex,  GwMkall;  Orleans,  Derby ;  Washington,  3fon^ep2i^; 
Grand  Isle,  Alburgh.   Population,  in  1820,  235,764.    In  1830, 280,679. 

Physical  Aspect,  Charmingly  picturesque,  no  country  showing  great- 
er variety  of  hill,  dale,  declivity,  green,  wooded  mountain  peaks,  roaring 
torrents,  subsiding  into  cool,  mountain,  trout  streams,  than  the  Green 
mountains,  which  run  in  a  broad  mountain  belt  through  the  whole  state 
from  north  to  south.  The  highest  peaks  of  this  chain  are  Killington  Peak, 
Gamers  Rump,  and  Mansfield  mountain.  Ascutney  is  a  detached  moun- 
tain, showing  to  great  advantage  from  Windsor.  These  peaks  have  an 
elevation  of  from  three  to  four  thousand  feet.  This  chain,  stretching 
nordi  and  south,  in  a  line  interminable  to  the  eye,  makes  a  majestic  ap- 
piearance,  seen  in  the  distance,  as  we  approach  the  mountains  either  from 
die  east  or  the  west  side.  The  western  declivities  are  the  most  precipi- 
Uxi8|  and  are  clothed  witli  a  dark  forest  of  evergreens.  Fram  the  peren- 
nial verdure  of  the  terebinthine  forest,  the  range  and  the  state  have  ob- 
tained their  name. 

Forests — Are  heavily  timbered  with  pine,  hemlock,  larch,  birch,  beach, 
maple,  ash,  elm,  and  white  walnut,  here  known  by  the  name  of  butternut. 

Prodaictiona.    Maize,  barley,  lye,  oats,  polaloei,  pulae,  gnflB,  and 
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fniitfl  prosper  here;  and  wheat  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountainSi  the  soil 
heing  fine,  with  small  extents  excepted,  even  on  the  mountain  sides  and 
summits.  Dark,  rich,  and  loamy,  and  admirahly  calculated  to  sustain 
diought,  it  afibrds  the  finest  pasturage  of  any  state  in  the  Union.  The 
world  cannot  offer  finer  heef,than  is  fed  on  the  rich  white  clover  pastures 
of  Vermont,  and  the  hutter  and  cheese  are  universally  known  for  their 
excellence. 

CUmaie,  The  winter  is  shorter  tlian  in  New  Hampshire,  though  it  is 
more  exposed  to  sudden  alternations  and  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The 
snow  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountains  falls  deep  and  lies  long.  The 
winter  commences  with  December,  and  ends  with  March. 

Character  of  the  Population.  The  Green  mountaineers,  the  Scotch 
of  the  United  States,  are  remarkable  for  their  strength  and  robustness  of 
body,  and  acuteness  of  mind.  They  are  a  determined,  adventurous,  wan<p 
dering  people,  little  afflicted  with  the  malady  of  bashfulness,  and  are 
found  in  all  the  other  states  as  immigrants.  The  uneducated  are  distin- 
guished by  a  peculiar  dialect,  and  mode  of  pronouncing  particular  words. 
Their  first  remove  is  ordinarily  to  the  north  parts  of  New  York,  whence 
they  pass,  after  a  short  stay,  to  the  states  south  and  west. 

Rivers.  The  Connecticut  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  state.  It 
has  been  recently  ascended  to  the  shores  of  this  state  by  steam  boats. 
Onion  river  passes  through  Montpelier,  the  capital,  into  lake  Champlain, 
at  Burlington.  Otter  creek  is  a  considerable  branch  of  Onion  river. 
Lamoilo'End  Missique  are  considerable  streams  north  of  Onion  river. 
Many  smaller  rivers  rise  in  the<jrccn  mountains,  and  assuming  in  their 
course  a  charmingly  romantic  character,  discharge  east  into  the  Connec- 
ticut, or  west  into  lake  Champlain.  The  whole  state  abounds  in  streams 
of  a  size  to  drive  mills  and  manufactories. 

Lakes.  Lake  Champlain,  between  the  west  shore  of  this  state  and 
New  York,  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
miles  long,  and  from  one  to  twenty  wide.  It  discharges,  at  its  northern 
extremity,  by  the  river  Sorel  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  contai<is  upwards 
of  sixty  islands,  of  which  Motte,  and  North  and  South  Hero,  are  of  con- 
siderable size.  Beside  the  rivers  which  flow  into  it  from  the  Green 
mountains,  it  receives  the  Chazy ,  Saranac,  Sable,  Bouquet,  and  Wood 
rivers  from  New  York,  on  the  western  shore.  Burlington,  Plattsburg, 
Sl  Albans,  and  Whitehall,  arc  the  most  considerable  towns  on  its  shores. 
The  Champlain  canal  connects  it  with  Hudson  river,  and  the  New  York' 
and  Erie  canal.  It  is  navigated  by  a  number  of  steam  boats  and  lake 
vessels,  lying  extremely  convenient  to  facilitate  the  commerce  of  the  state 
both  with  New  York  and  Montreal. 

Memphremagog  is  a  considerable  lake,  twenty-five  miles  toDg^and  three 
Vol.  U  4 
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hroad,  lying  partly  in  Vermcmt  and  partly  in  Canada,  receiving  a  naniber 
offltreamsfiromtfiisstate,  andoommunicatingby  the  SC  Francia  widithe 
St  Lawrence. 

Tmms.  This  state  is  entirely  interior.  Tet  the  system  of  inCemtl 
improvements,  the  Champloin  canal,  and  the  lake  vessels  and  steam  boats 
have  in  some  sense  brought  it  in  contiguity  with  the  sea.  Mon^lier, 
on  Onion  river,  in  a  position  nearly  central  to  the  state,  is  the  political 
metropolis.  It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  S.  £.  from  Hoatreal, 
one  hundred  and  sixty  N.  W.  from  Boston,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  N. 
E.  from  Albany.  It  contains,  beside  the  state  house,  a  number  of  public 
buildings,  and  respectable  manufacturing  establishments.  Hie  popula- 
tion is  about  3,000. 

Bennington,  beautifully  situated  in  the  sooth-west  angle  of  the  state, 
is  a  neat  village,  containing  about  the  same  number  of  inhabitants  with 
the  preceding,  and  is  rendered  memorable  as  the  site  of  the  glorious  victo- 
ry of  General  Stark,  over  a  detachment  of  British  and  Hessians,  from  the 
army  of  General  Burgoyne,  17T7.  Whidsor  is  a  large  and  handsomely 
built  village  on  Connecticut  river,  containing  a  number  of  respectable 
public  buildings,  and  private  edifices,  and  about  the  same  number  of  in- 
habitants with  the  two  preceding  towns.  Middlebury,  on  Onion  river,  is 
a  thriving  town,  the  seat  oi  various  important  manufactures,  especially  of 
tiarble.  Here  is  Middlebury  College,  the  most  considerable  seminary  of 
learning  in  the  state.  Burlington  is  a  handsome  town  on  the  shore  of 
lake  Champlain,  at  the  mouth  of  Onion  river,  and  is  a  port  of  entry. 
It  is  100  miles  S.  of  Montreal,  and  198  N.  W.  of  Bostcm.  It  contains  a 
number  of  public  buildings,  of  which  the  most  conspicuous  b  the  college 
edifice  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  a  building  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
by  seventy-five,  and  four  stories  high.  The  falls  of  Onion  nver  at  this 
place  furnish  power  for  a  number  of  flourishing  manu&ctories.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  romantic  beauty  of  the  position  of  the  college,  elevated 
two  hundred  and  forty-five  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  lake.  Two 
beautiful  churches  ornament  the  place.  A  number  of  lake  vessels  are 
owned  here,  and  steam  boats  are  frequently  arriving  and  departing. 
This  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  flourishing  towns  in  the  state. 
Population  not  far  from  3,000. 

St.  Albans,  in  the  north-west  angle  of  the  state,  is  also  a  considerable 
village  on  lake  Champlain,  containing  about  2,000  inhabitants.  There 
are  many  other  neat  villages,  dispersed  over  this  state;  and  great  num- 
bers of  handsome  private  dwellings  in  all  directions  indicate  the  opulence 
and  taste  of  the  possessors. 

Religious  Character.  Similar  to  that  of  Maine  and  New  Hanipdiire. 
The  Congregationalists  arc  the  prevalent  denominatioDS. 
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lAterature.  There  are  two  colleges,  one  at  Middlebury,  the  other  at 
BuriingtoD.  There  are  also  twenty  incorporated  academies.  Vt&b 
schools  and  social  libraries  are  dispersed  over  the  state.  The  people  pos- 
sess the  traits  of  independence  and  inquisitiveness,  fkaX  generally  char- 
acterize mountaineers.  A  child  arrived  at  the  age  for  those  acqairements, 
who  could  not  read  and  write,  would  be  regarded,  as  we  look  upon  the 
misfortune  of  an  insane  person  or  an  idiot. 

ExparU — Are  beef,  butter,  cheese,  and  pork,  of  the  first  quality,  poC 
and  pearl  ashes,  lumber  and  marble.  Part  of  the  lumber  goes  by  canal 
to  Albany,  and  part  down  the  lake  to  Montreal.  Much  of  the  trade  that 
used  to  go  to  Boston  and  Hartford,  is  now  drawn  by  the  Champlain  canill 
to  New  York.  This  canal  has  been  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the 
state. 

Among  the  natural  curiosities  of  this  state  are  many  of  those  caves, 
which  are  common  in  all  mountainous  regions  of  limestone  formatioD. 
The  state  abounds  in  beautiful  cascades  of  streams  rushing  down  the  de- 
clivities of  the  mountains.  A  panorama  of  Vermont  would  show,  in  sum- 
mer, the  most  picturesque  state  in  the  Union,  presenting  countless  moun- 
tain, glen,  and  valley  prospects  of  indescribable  beauty.  Nine-tenths  of 
the  active  and  robust  mountaineers  would  be  seen  engaged  in  the  health- 
ful and  satisfying  pursuits  of  husbandry.  Many  delightful  dwellings 
would  be  seen  perched  on  the  hills,  or  sheltered  in  the  valleys.  In  point 
of  theentireness  of  its  democratic  character,  it  would  compare  withCMo^ 
showing  as  much  of  the  sensitive  and  proud  claims  of  a  pure  democracy 
as  any  other  state  in  the  Union. 

Population  no  where  advances  with  greater  rapidity.  But  the  state, 
not  being  large,  and  much  of  its  surface  occupied  by  mountains,  the  ara- 
ble lands  have  long  since  been  chiefly  taken  up.  Hence  the  enterprising 
descendants  of  the  mountaineers  feel  an  early  propensity  for  range,  and 
wander  away  to  furnish  tithes  of  immigration  to  western  New  Ycnrk,  and 
all  the  states  of  the  west. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 

Is  bounded  north  by  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire ;  east  by  the  Atlan- 
tic, Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut;  west  by  New  York;  between  41^28' 
and  430  52'  N.  latitude,  and  3^  33'  and  7'>  10'  E.  longitude,  from  Wash- 
ington. It  is  one  hundred  ,and  ninety  miles  long,  by  ninety  hmul,and 
contains  seven  thousand  five  hundred  square  miles. 
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dtUDhnnoM.  Barnstable,  Barnstable;  Berkshire,  Ireiiox;  Brifltol, 
Tmmion;  Dukes,  Edgartoum;  Essex,  Salem,  Newburyport,  Ipneuk; 
Franklin,  Greenfield;  Hampden,  Springfield;  Hampshire,  NorthampUm; 
Middlesex,  Cambridge,  Concord;  Nantucket,  Nantucket;  Norfolk,  Ded' 
ham;  Plymouth,  Plymouth;  Suffolk,  Boston;  Worcester,  Worcester. 
Population  in  1620,  523,287.     In  1830,  610,014. 

Aspects.  A  surface  pleasantly  undulating  with  hills  and  valleys.  To- 
wards its  western  front  it  is  crossed  in  its  whole  width,  by  the  chain  of  the 
Green  mountains.  The  south-eastern  parts  of  the  state,  from  Cape  Cod, 
along  the  southern  front  to  Connecticut,  are  sandy.  A  belt  from  the  sea 
idiore,  extending  twenty  miles  into  the  interior,  is  naturally  fertile  only  at 
iatervals;  but  has  been  rendered  so  by  industry  and  a  careful  agriculture. 
But  in  the  interior  of  the  state,  the  soil,  for  the  most  part,  is  strong,  and 
adapted  either  to  grazing  or  tillage.  The  agriculture  is  generally  more 
acientific  than  in  any  other  state.  The  average  produce  is  thirty  bushels 
of  maize,  thirty  of  barley,  fifteen  of  rye,  and  two  hundred  of  potatoes  to  an 
aere.  Oxen  are  chiefly  used  for  the  plough  and  draught  The  breeds 
of  domestic  animals  have  been  much  improved  by  agricultural  eocietiea. 
This  state  is  the  most  densely  peopled,  and  the  most  opulent,  in  propor- 
ti(m  to  its  numbers,  and  its  inhabitants  most  amply  supplied  with  the 
means  of  a  comnKm  and  finished  education  of  any  state  in  the  Union. 
Common  schools  arc  established  by  law  over  the  whole  state.  £very  town 
oootaining  150  families,  is  compelled  by  law  to  support  a  grammar  schooli 
and  it  is  deemed  a  moral  offence  in  a  parent  not  to  send  his  children  to 
school.  In  no  other  known  community  is  the  education  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple considered  so  entirely  a  matter  within  the  purview  oi  the  law,  aa  in 
this.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  character  and  capability  of  the  instruc- 
tors, among  whom  a  high  and  noble  spirit  of  emulation  exists,  descendii^ 
in  double  measures  to  the  pupils.  The  number  of  academies,  high  achools, 
aeminaries,  and  lyceums,  established  by  jncorporation,  is  too  great  to  be 
particularized.  In  no  other  existing  community  is  education  more  uni- 
versally diffused. 

Harvard  University  is  the  oldest  and  most  amply  endowed  literary  in- 
stitution in  the  United  States.  It  is  situated  in  Cambridge,  three  miles 
from  the  centre  of  Boston,  on  an  extensive  and  beautiful  plain.  The  en- 
closure of  the  square  is  with  great  taste  surrounded  with  young  trees. 
Anxmg  the  spacious  buildings  enclosed  in  the  square,  one  is  singular  for 
its  extent  and  noble  simplicity  of  structure,  being  built  of  massive  granite. 
The  buildings,  library,  and  philosophical  apparatus,  are  of  the  moat  re- 
apectable  class,  the  library  containing  about  30,000  volumes.  A  botani- 
cal garden  is  attached  to  the  establishment.  Twenty  professoiB  aie 
ramected  with  the  instituti(m.     A  law,  medical,  and  Iheolqgical  aehool 
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are  appended  to  its  academical  advantages.  Taken  tegether,  this  oniver^ 
sily  musi  be  classed  at  the  head  of  the  literary  institutions  of  the  new 
world.  The  average  of  the  students,  in  all  the  departments,  is  between 
three  and  four  hundred.  It  is  a  remarkable  trait  in  the  character  of  this 
institution,  that  it  was  founded  in  twenty  years  from  the  first  settlement 
f^  New  Elngland.  William's  college,  and  Amherst  college  in  the  interior 
of  the  state,  are  both  important  institutions,  called  for  by  the  rapid  im- 
provement of  the  western  part  of  the  state.  The  Andover  Theological 
•eminary  is  richly  endowed,  and,  in  point  of  buildings  and  professor* 
ships,  takes  rank  of  all  others  in  the  country.  Philip's  Academy  is  the 
roost  distinguished  among  the  academies. 

ReUgion.  The  prevalent  denomination  is  that  of  Congregationalists, 
divided  into  Trinitarians  and  Unitarians.  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Epis- 
copalians are  also  numerous.  There  are  are  about  seven  hundred  fixed 
congregations  in  the  state. 

MoiaUains,  The  Green  mountains  range  through  the  centra!  parts  of 
the  state  from  north  to  south.  These  mountains,  in  their  whole  extent^ 
abound  in  noble  elevations,  dark  green  forests,  pleasant  and  sheltered 
valleys,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  impressive  scenery.  The  mountains 
show  in  great  beauty  from  Northampton.  Wachuset,  in  Princeton,  a 
detached  mountain,  is  a  striking  feature  in  the  scenery  of  the  adjacent 
country.  The  principal  range  of  the  Green  mountains  bears  the  name 
of  Hooeac.  The  highest  peaks  are  Saddle,  Takonnac,  Mount  Tom, 
Mount  Holyoke,  and  Toby. 

Rivers.  Massachusetts  has  no  largo  rivers,  wholly  within  her  bounds. 
The  Merrimac  passes  out  of  New  Hampshire  in  the  northern  division  of 
the  state,  emtying  into  the  sea  at  Newburyport.  The  Connecticut,  in 
traversing  it  from  north  to  south ,  nearly  bisects  the  state.  The  Hoosa- 
tonic,  Charles  and  Ipswich,  Neponset  and  Taunton,  though  they  hare 
short  courses,  are  pleasant  streams.  Indeed,  no  country  of  the  same  ex- 
tent can  show  a  greater  number  of  clear,  quick,  sandst<xie  streams,  than 
this  state. 

Bays,  The  deep  bay  between  Cape  Ann  and  Cape  Cod,  which  has 
given  name  to  the  state,  has  caused  it  to  have  boon  formerly  known  in  the 
other  states  by  the  name  of  the  Bay  State,  Cape  Ann  bounds  it  on  the 
north,  and  Cape  Cod,  a  very  long,  sandy,  narrow  elbow,  running  a  great 
distance  into  the  sea,  on  the  south.  The  adventurous  mariners  of  this 
long  sand  bar  may,  widi  as  much  propriety  as  the  people  of  any  other 
district,  be  said  to  have  their  homo  upon  the  sea. 

Chief  Towns.  Boston,  the  metropolis  of  the  state  and  of  New  England, 
is  an  ancient,  opulent  and  beautiful  city,  built  at  the  head  of  Massaehn- 
setts  Bay,  on  a  peninsula  connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  ntnvir 
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it  at  Roxbury.  Being  chiefly  built  on  a  hill  swelling  from 
the  mirrounding  water,  it  presents  an  imposing  aspect  to  the  beholder^ 
titOBk  whatever  quarter  it  is  approached.  It  has  a  capacious,  safe,  and 
commodkNis  harbor,  in  which  five  hundred  vessels  may  ride  at  anchor, 
while  the  entrance  is  so  narrow,  as  scarcely  to  admit  two  ships  abreast 
ft  is  strongly  defended  by  fort  Independence  and  Warren;  and  is  dotted 
with  a  great  number  of  islands,  affording  in  summer  beautiful  verdure, 
pasturage,  and  retreats  for  parties  of  pleasure.  In  regard  to  the  extmt  of 
its  shipping,  and  the  amount  of  its  tonnage,  it  is  the  second  city  in  the 
United  States.  It  contains  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  streets,  and  eighty 
wharves  and  quays.  The  number  of  public  buildings  amounts  to  forty; 
and  the  churches,  many  of  them  noble  edifices  of  stone,  to  about  the  same 
number.  No  aspect  of  the  city  is  more  striking  tlian  the  numerous  and 
tail  spires  of  the  churches.  Among  the  conspicuous  buildings,  is  the 
state  house,  built  on  the  most  elevated  ground  in  the  city,  with  a  front  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy-three  feet,  and  a  depth  of  sixty-one.  The  build- 
ing is  surmounted  with  a  circular  dome  and  lantern,  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  from  the  foundation.  Our  country  offers  no  city  scenery  to 
equal  that  from  this  elevation.  Foreigners  have  compared  it  to  the  view 
of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  the  most  splendid  city  scenery  in  Europe. 
The  new  market,  five  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet  in  length,  is  the  most 
noble  building  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  The  Massachusetts 
Greneral  Hospital  is  a  beautiful  building.  Both  of  these  are  of  Chelms- 
ford granite ;  as  is  the  Trcraont  House,  containing  one  hundred  and 
eighty  apartments,  and  being  the  most  sumptuous  hotel  in  the  United 
States.  Most  of  the  new  churches,  and  noble  streets,  and  more  opu- 
lent mansions  of  this  city,  are  of  the  same  material.  The  long,  high, 
and  massive  ranges  of  buildings  of  this  enduring  and  beautiful  stone, 
give  the  handsomer  parts  of  the  city  a  most  imposing  appearance.  Tre- 
mont  theatre,  the  new  court  house,  and  Trinity  diurch,  are  among  the 
noble  granite  erections.  A  number  of  the  private  mansions  are  sump- 
tuous; and  the  internal  finishing  and  furnishing,  in  a  style  of  great  rich- 
ness and  splendor. 

We  have  not  space  to  enlarge  even  upon  that  feature  of  the  city  whidi 
eonstitutes  its  richest  and  proudest  ornament — its  literary  and  charitable 
institutions.  Its  schools,  in  which  seven  thousand  five  hundred  children 
axe  instructed,  perhaps,  deserve  to  take  rank  of  all  others.  The  Bos- 
Ion  AthensBum  is  a  noble  monument  of  the  literary  munificence  of  this 
place.  Its  select  library  contains  about  twenty-five  thousand  volumes. 
Beside  this,  there  are  other  libraries,  the  laigest  of  which  is  the  Boston 
library,  containing  about  ten  thousand  volumes.  The  lyceum  of  this 
ci^  was  among  the  first  estaUishments  of  the  kind  in  the  country.    The 
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periodicalB  amount  to  about  forty ;  among  which,  some  have  an  establiah* 
ed  and  well  earned  reputation.  The  numerous,  long,  and  magnificent 
bridges,  connecting  the  city  with  the  mainland,  one  of  which  is  between 
three  and  four  thousand  feet  in  length,  are  appendages  that  give  this  town 
an  appearance  unlike  any  other  in  the  Union.  Nothing  can  be  mora 
beautiful  in  a  dark  night,  than  these  numerous,  long,  straight  parallel 
lines  of  illu  mination,  furnished  by  the  lamps  over  the  water.  More  capi* 
tal  is  concentred  in  this  opulent  city,  than  in  any  other  American  town 
of  its  size.  Its  money  transactions  are  carried  on  by  eighteen  banks* 
Chantrey's  noble  statue  of  Washington  is  placed  in  an  apartment  pre- 
pared for  this  purpose,  in  the  stato  house.  The  common,  fronted  on  one 
side  by  a  double  row  of  noble  trees,  called  the  mall,  contains  forty-four 
acres,  and  presents  on  one  side  splendid  water  views,  and  on  the  other 
sumptuous  and  magnificent  dwellings;  among  which,  Collonade  Bmr 
makes  a  conspicuous  figure. 

Beautiful  villages  surround  this  city  in  all  directions,  and  are  seen  in 
the  distance  from  the  summit  of  the  state  houso,  like  a  continueii  city* 
More  than  twenty  spires,  beside  those  of  the  city,  can  be  counted.  Thoo^ 
the  size  of  the  city  proper  docs  not  com[>are  with  New  York  or  Philadel- 
phia,  the  environs  of  no  other  American  town  will  vie  with  it  in  point  of 
numerous  and  compact  villages,  high  cultivation,  display  of  taste  and 
opulence,  and  especially  in  the  show  of  the  numerous  and  magnificent 
country  villas  belonging  to  the  citizens.  The  eye  wanders  over  the 
bay,  dotted  with  green  islands,  and  whitened  with  sails,  takes  in  the 
city  array  of  public  buildings  and  spires,  and  the  sumptuous  massive 
granite  establishments,  and  the  white  villages  beyond,  suruKmnted  with 
their  spires;  and  is  lost  in  the  distant  show  of  towns,  cultivation,  and 
embellishments. 

Among  the  most  interesting  points  of  view  beyond  the  city,  is  Charles- 
town,  itself  showing  as  a  city ;  its  consecrated  heights,  associated  with 
all  that  is  afifecting  in  revolutionary  remembrances,  the  rising  granite 
column  that  crowns  Bunker  hill,  the  noble  navy  yard,  the  dark  nKmil 
shading  cast  upon  the  picture  by  the  penitentiary ;  and  beyond,  the  unos* 
tentatious  canal,  with  its  slow  moving  boats,  opening  to  the  mind  more 
than  meets  the  eye.  As  a  contrast  to  the  business,  hfe,  and  bustle  in  this 
direction,  the  spacious  halls  of  the  university  show  among  their  trees,  still 
further  in  the  distance,  in  that  repose  and  stilhiess  that  belong  to  literaiy 
leisure,  and  the  quiet  efforts  of  thought. 

The  mill-dam  bridge  and  basins  constitutes  a  magnificent  work,  and 
contributes,  with  the  genius  af  the  people,  to  render  Boston  a  manufiurtuiv 
ing  place.  It  is  distinguished  among  others  for  the  beauty  and  exod- 
lence  of  ita  manufactures  in  glass.    Wool  and  cotton  cardsy  and  p^per 
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hangings^  are  important  items  in  her  itmnufactures;  and  as  a  poUialiiiig 

place,  in  the  number  and  beauty  of  the  books  printed  here,  this  city  alaads 

deservedly  preeminent.    In  smother  place  we  have  touched  upon  the 

results  of  her  charitable  and  humane  institutions.     For  the  beauty  of  her 

mansions,  for  her  monuments  of  taste  and  literature,  for  her  religious 

and  humane  institutions,  for  the  munificence  of  her  charities,  and  for  the 

mtaple  hospitality  of  her  enlightened  citizens,  the  metropolis  of  New 

Eoglaod  will  be  the  city  admired  and  gratefully  remembered  by  the 

atianger*    It  is  distant  300  miles  S.  £.  from  Montreal,  and  300  N.  £. 

fioin  Philadelphia.  42^  22'  N.  L.    Population  in  1820,  43,206.    In 

1830,  61,392. 

Charlestown  is  connected  with  Boston  by  Charlestown  bridge;  and 

seen  at  a  little  distance,  to  the  eye  makes  part  of  Boston,  as  it  does  is 

ftct,  to  all  other  than  municipal  purposes .     Among  its  public  buildings,  ia 

the  United  States  navy  yard,  in  its  dry  dock  and  general  i^purtenances, 

a  noble  national  monument;  the  sti^te  prison,  a  structure  of  massive 

granite;  the  marine  hospital;  a  hospital  for  the  insane;  some  handsome 

churches,  and  the  Bunker  hill  Monument,  on  which  six  courses  of  stone, 

amounting  to  fourteen  thousand  tons,  are  laid.     Into  the  harbor  enten 

the  Middlesex  canal,  connecting  it  with  the  interior  of  New  Hampshire 

by  the  Mcrrimac.     Bunker,  Breed,  and  Ck)bble  hills,  identified  with  the 

moat  affecting  recollections  of  the  incipient  revolutionary  struggle,  are  in 

this  town.    It  is  a  port  of  entry  in  connection  with  Boston,  and  has  coa- 

aiderable  shipping  and  trade.     Population  in  1820,  0,591 »    In  1830, 

8,783.    Roxbury,  Dorchester,  Milton,  Cambridge,  Watertown,  Medford, 

Chelsea  and  Lynn,  are  villages,  some  of  them  large  enough  to  be  dassed 

MB  towns,  in  the  younger  and  less  settled  states,  all  in  the  immediale 

vicinity  of  Boston. 

Salem,  thirteen  miles  N.  £.  from  Boston,  is  built  on  a  proyection  of 

land  between  two  arms  of  the  sea,  called  North  and  South  rivers.    The 

site  is  a  level  and  handsome  plain.  .  Providence  has  recently  outstripped 

k  in  population.    But  in  point  of  commercial  wealth  and  impoitance  it 

continues  to  be  the  second  town,  as  it  is,  next  to  Plymouth,  the  oldest  town 

in  New  EIngland.    A  bridge,  one  thousand  five  hundred  feet  long,  cod- 

nects  it  with  the  populous  town  of  Beverly,  and  a  shorter  one  with  South 

Salem.    It  has  sixteen  public  buildings,  among  which  is  one  of  the  moet 

interesting  museums  in  the  United  States,  amply  stored  with  foreign 

curiosities;  and  an  athenseum  containing  five  thousand  volumes.     Ithaa 

twelve  or  thirteen  churches,  some  of  them  are  spacious  buildings,  and 

moat  of  them  are  ornamented  with  spires.    From  Gallows  hill,  in  this 

town — an  efiecting  monument  of  the  horrible  delusion  of  witchcraft—flix- 

teen  or  seventeen  spires  rise  upon  the  eye.    This  prevalence  of  apires 
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imparti  a  beauty,  and  a  host  of  associations  to  a  northern  town,  that  we 
regret  to  say,  grow  rarer  objects  in  the  towns  farther  south.  The  town 
w  handsomely  built,  and  some  of  the  residences  indicate  taste  and  opu* 
fence.  In  1821,  this  town  owned  twenty-three  thousand  and  forty-six 
tons  of  shipping.  It  was  for  many  years  the  centre  of  the  East  India 
trade  of  New  England.  There  are  living  here  one  hundred  and  sixty 
persons,  who,  as  masters  and  supercargoes  of  ships,  have  doubled  the 
Capes  of  Good  Hope  and  Horn.  These  persons  are  known  by  the  cant 
appellation  of  Old  SaJu,  Most  of  the  adult  males  of  this  town  have  en- 
countered the  gales  of  all  seas,  and  consider  the  deep  as  their  harvest 
and  home.  A  simple  and  noble  hospitality  characterize  this  interesting 
town;  and  there  are  merchants  here,  who,  in  enterprise,  opulence,  and 
die  noble  use  of  riches,  might  claim  kindred  with  the  princely  Antoniaof 
Rialto.  A  beautiful  common  of  ten  acres,  surrounded  with  trees,  consti- 
tuting a  public  walk,  ornaments  the  town.  The  entrance  to  its  harbor  is 
indicated  by  a  light-house,  and  defended  by  two  forts.  &  ccmtains  eigh* 
teen  public,  and  fifty-eight  private  schools;  and  in  its  humane,  charitable^ 
and  literary  institutions,  sustains  an  honorable  competition  with  the  capi- 
tal. A  Mm  Dam  Company^  on  the  plan  of  that  of  Boston  and  Rozbuiy) 
has  been  incorporated  in  this  town,  which  will  contain,  it  is  contempla- 
ted, power  for  forty  mills;  and  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  give  a  new  im- 
pulse to  the  eneigies  of  this  ancient  and  opulent  town. 

Marblehead,  four  and  a  half  miles  south-east  of  this  place,  on  a  rocky 
point  projecting  into  the  sea,  is,  like  Salem,  a  town  subsisting  exclusively 
by  maritime  pursuits,  being  the  most  largely  engaged  in  the  fishing  busi- 
ness of  any  other  town  in  the  United  States.  In  1818,  it  employed  in 
the  fisheries  one  hundred  and  three  vessels.  It  suficred  as  severely  in 
the  revolutionary  war  as  any  other  town  in  the  Union;  and  at  the  close 
of  the  late  war,  fiyQ  hundred  of  its  mariners  were  in  foreign  prisons.  It 
contains  five  places  of  public  worship.  The  inhabitants  are  noted  for 
their  generous  and  reckless  readiness  to  jeopard  their  lives  at  the  call 
of  war  or  the  dangers  of  the  sea.  The  population  in  1820,  was  5,630. 
In  1830, 5,182,  being  one  of  the  very  few  towns  that  shows  a  diminution 
of  its  numbers  since  the  preceding  census.  Being  equally  remarkable 
for  its  salubrity,  and  the  prolific  increase  of  its  inhabitants,  this  circum- 
stance must  be  accounted  for  by  its  losses  from  emigration. 

Beverly,  north-east  of  Salem,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  long  bridge^ 
is  a  populous,  wealthy,  and  mercantile  town,  containing  four  churches^ 
and  being,  like  Marblehead,  largely  engaged  in  the  fisheries.  The  popo- 
lation  is  between  4  and  5,000. 

Newburyport  is  a  handsomely  built  town,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Mer- 
rimac,  three  miles  frooi  the  mouth,  and  thirty-two ncnrth-east  firom  Boeton. 
Vol.  U.  5 
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It  contains  six  public  buildings,  and  seven  houses  for  public  wonhip.     If 
has  a  respectable  amount  of  shipping  and  foreign  commercei  and  is  Jai^ge- 
ly  engaged  in  the  fisheries.     Ship  building  is  ca^ed  oo  here  Co  a  oon- 
siderable  extent.    Its  churches,  adorned  with  tall  and  handsome  spireSy 
give  it  a  striking  appearance  as  it  is  approached.    Population  in  1820,^ 
6,852.    In  1830, 6,275,  showing  a  diminution  of  its  numben  nnce  the 
preceding  census.    Gloucester,  sixteen  miles  north-east  from  Salem,  ka 
sea  port,  with  considerable  shipping,  six  churches,  and  between  6  and 
7,000  inhabitants.    New  Bedford,  situated  on  the  estuary  of  Accushnel 
river  emptying  into  Buzzard^s  Bay,  has  a  safe  and  convenient  haifoor,  and 
a  large  amount  of  shipping.     Besides  considerable  foreign  commerce, 
this  town  is  largely  concerned  in  the  whale  fishery,  and  the  fisheries  of 
cod  on  the  Grand  Banks.     It  contains  five  or  six  houses  of  public  wor- 
ship, and  is  a  wealthy  and  thriving  town.     Population  in  1880,  7,502. 
It  is  situated  fifly-two  miles  south  of  Boston.    Nantucket  is,  in  many  re- 
spects, the  most  striking  and  singular  town  in  America.    It  is  situated  on 
an  island,  twenty-four  miles  from  the  main  land,  fifteen  miles  long,  and 
on  an  average  of  eight  miles  broad.     The  island  is  occupied  in  commoB 
by  the  inhabitants  of  this  town,  who  pasture  three  or  four  hundred  cows, 
and  feed  one  thousand  four  hundred  sheep  upon  it.    But  their  grand  pas- 
turage is  in  the  south  seas,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  globe;  and  the 
instrument  with  which  they  despatch  the  unwieldy  animals,  that  have 
been  fattening  for  them  in  thefpathless  depths,  is  the  harpoon.     Though 
they  have  some  respectable  manufactories,  the  whaling  business  is  the 
grand  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.     They  have  not  hi  from  fifty  ships 
employed  in  this  business.     Most  of  these  vessels,  in  their  fearful  pursuit, 
double  Cape  Horn.     I'he  crews  are  trained  to  be  become  a  sort  of  men 
fish;  and  in  killing  the  huge  sea-monsters,  they  encounter  perils,  and  ac- 
custom themselves  to  enterprises,  that  are  hardly  dreamed  of  by  the 
peaceful  agriculturist  of  the  interior. 

The  town  contains  two  banks,  two  insurance  ofiices,  a  woolen  fibCtefy, 
thirty  spermaceti  works,  and  five  houses  for  public  worship.  T\»  Frioids 
constitute  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  population.  Pbfmlatioii  in 
1820,  7,200.  It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  aouth-east  fifom 
Boston. 

Plymouth,  the  hive  of  the  puritan  pilgrims,  and  the  oldest  town  in 
New  England,  is  situated  on  the  sea,  thirty-six  miles  south-east  bom 
Boston.  It  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  shipping,  employed  in  for- 
eign  trade  and  the  fisheries.  Beside  the  public  buildings,  it  ftaitaiBir  four 
churches,  and  not  far  from  5,000  inhabitants. 

Lowell,  near  the  Merrimac,  twelve  miles  north  of  Boston,  is  next  to 
Pittsburgh,  the  largest  manufacturing  town  in  the  United  SCaliB.    We 
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can  well  remember  coming  over  the  site  when  it  was  an  uninhabited  and 
sterile  plain.  The  first  erection  was  in  1813.  In  1818  it  began  to 
flourish.  The  water  power  is  convenient,  immense,  and  unfailing.  In 
1628,  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  were  invested  in  new  factories. 
The  number  of  perscMis  employed  was  one  thousand  six  hundred.  The 
iact4»ries  were  built  in  compact  streets.  About  that  time,  this,  in  com- 
mon with  other  similar  establishments,  experienced  great  depression, 
from  which  it  has  since  entirely  recovered.  It  contains  a  number  of 
churches  and  public  buildings,  and  has  had  the  most  rapid  growth  of  any 
town  in  the  state.    In  1830  it  contained  6,478  inhabitants.  /  ^  3^  -  /Pol^ 

Worcester  is  a  beautiful  interior  town,  forty  miles  south-west  from  Bos- 
ton. It  contains  a  number  of  spacious  public  buildings,  three  churches, 
and  one  street  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  handsomely  built;  some  of  the 
houses  having  an  appearance  of  splendor.  It  contains  a  number  of  con- 
siderable manufacturing  establishments ;  and  since  the  Blackstone  canal 
has  connected  it  with  Providence  and  the  sea,  it  hau  ihown  the  rapid 
advance  which  has  resulted  from  similar  causes  elsewhere.  As  a  fact, 
illustrating  the  results  of  the  canal  system,  it  is  stated,  that  cabinet  work 
was  manufactured  here  from  timber  which  grew  on  the  lake  shore  of 
Ohio. 

Springfield  is  a  large  and  handsome  village,  on  the  cast  side  of  the  Con- 
necticut, twenty-eight  miles  north  of  Hartford,  and  eighty-eight  south-west 
from  Boston,  containing  a  number  of  public  buildings  and  manufactories, 
two  public  libraries,  and  a  great  number  of  elegant  houses.  The  United 
States^  arsenal,  a  little  east  of  the  village,  makes  an  imposing  show.  A 
capital  United  States^  nuinufactory  of  small  arras  is  situated  about  a  mile 
from  the  arsenal,  employing  a  number  of  mills  and  work  shops,  and  about 
two  hundred  and  fifly  hands,  who  manufacture  about  eighteen  thousand 
muskets  a  year. 

Northampton  is  a  charmingly  situated  village  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Connecticut,  ninety-five  miles  west  of  Boston.  It  contains  a  number  of 
handsome  public  buildings,  and  is  noted  for  two  fine  hotels,  and  for  being 
a  place  of  great  resort  for  travellers,  from  the  romantic  beauty  of  the 
country  in  the  vicinity.  A  charming  stream  passes  through  the  centre 
of  the  town,  on  which  are  manufactoi  ies.  Round  Hill  school  in  this  towo^ 
under  the  care  of  Messrs.  Bancroft  and  Cogswell,  has  gained  great 
reputation. 

There  is  a  noted  lead  mine,  visitecf  as  a  curiosity,  near  this  town. 

Waltham  is  known  as  the  seat  of  a  great  manufacturing  establishment, 
like  that  of  Lowell.  Cambrulge,  the  seat  of  Harvard  University,  is  ft 
quiet  and  beautiful  village.  Lynn,  famous  for  its  charming  resort  for  sea 
air  and  scenery  in  the  peninsula  of  Nahant,  and  its  immense  manufac- 
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ture  of  shoes,  contains  6,130  mhabitants,  chiefly  occupied  in  that  pimuiC. 
Tauntooy  a  largo  and  beautiful  manufacturing  village  on  TaimtaD  riveTf 
near  Rhode  Island,  contains  5,798  inhabitants.    Andover  is  an  opulent 
agricultural  town,  twenty  miles  north  of  Boston,  and  contains  two  large 
parishes.    The  south  parish  has  a  number  of  manufacturing  establiali- 
ments.    The  Theological  Seminary  in  this  place  is  richly  endvred.    Its 
buildings  comprise  four  dwelling  houses  for  the  officers,  and  three  spi^ 
dous  public  edifices.    The  library  contains  over  five  thousand  vdumea, 
and  there  are  four  theological  professors.    The  number  of  students  ranges 
from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty.    Philips^  Acade- 
my we  have  already  noted  as  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  endowed  acade- 
mies in  the  United  States.      Thirty  beautiful  villages  more  might  be 
named,  containing  their  white  streets,  their  spires,  and  their  literary  in- 
stitutions, and  at  least  twenty  towns  nx>re,  in  which  there  are  large  manu- 
&cturing  establishments.  Among  the  handsome  villages  are  a  number  not 
here  specified,  eto  Connecticut  river,  a  stream  which,  in  its  whole  course, 
from  its  sources  to  its  estuary,  flows  by  more  handsome  towns  than  any 
other  in  the  United  States.    Among  those  in  Massachusetts,  we  mention 
Northfield,  Deerfiold,  Hatfield,  and  Hadley,  as  samples  of  many  more. 
Ck>ncord,  sixteen  miles  north-west  from  Boston,  is  a  large  and  neat  vil- 
lage, and  noted  for  being  the  place  where  the  British  were  first  attacked 
on  the  day  of  Lexington  battle.    Among  the  considerable  manufacturing 
towns  not  before  mentioned,  are  Fitchburg  and  Aliibury,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Worcester;  Bridgewater  and  Middleborough,  famous  for  their  manu- 
factures of  iron;  Leominister,  Mendon,  Troy,  Leicester,  and  various 
other  places  too  numerous  to  mention. 

hland9.  We  have  mentioned  Nantucket.  Martha^s  Vineyard  is  a 
considerable  island  west  of  Nantucket,  which,  along  with  the  Elizabeth 
island,  constitutes  Duke^s  county. 

Roads  and  Canals.  Turnpikes,  too  numerous  to  mention,  intersect 
the  country  in  every  direction.  Middlesex  canal,  connecting  the  Merri- 
mac  with  Boston  harbor,  is  twenty-eight  miles  in  length,  and  is  noted  for 
having  been  the  first  work  of  the  kind  of  any  consequence  attempted  in 
the  country.  The  canal  round  South  Hadley  Falls  is  seven  hundred  and 
twelve  rods  long;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  cut  being  through  the  solid 
rock,  in  some  places  forty  feet  in  thickness,  it  is  a  work  of  great  magni- 
tude. Blackstone  canal,  connecting  Worcester  with  Providence,  is  forty 
miles  long.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  continue  this  through  the  interior 
to  Fitchburgh.  A  rail  road  is  in  contemplation  from  Boston  to  Hudson 
river.  Various  other  public  works,  both  canals  and  rail  roads,  have  been 
discussed,  and  some  have  passed  to  the  more  definite  shape  t>f  having  the 
stock  taken. 
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Every  thing  that  the  ncxrthern  states  furnish,  and  much 
that  is  not  indigenous  to  the  climate,  has  been  naturalized  by  horti- 
cultoial  care  and  skill.    It  is  particularly  noted-jfor  producing  great 
qvHQtitiefl  of  the  finest  fruit.    It  shares  the  greater  portioii  of  the  Bank 
and  whale  fisheries  in  the  United  States.     This  pursuit  employs  many 
thousands  of  hands,  furnishes  one  of  the  most  important  items  in  these 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  trains  vast  numbers  of  the  most  experi- 
enced and  intrepid  mariners  in  the  world.    The  ships  of  this  great  mari- 
time state  spread  their  sails  in  every  sea.    Her  manufacturing  establisli- 
ments  are  too  numerous  to  specify.    Her  cotton  factories  employ  a  vast 
number  of  hands  and  a  great  amount  of  capital.    A  proof  of  the  result  cf 
these  great  establishments  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  twenty  years 
since,  the  cheap  cottons  of  the  United  States  were  imported  from  India. 
This  state  now  sends  her  manufactured  cottons  there,  and  finds  the  trade 
lucrative.    Since  the  manufacturing  system  has  prevailed,  this  state  has 
rapidly  increased  in  population ;  and  the  increase  of  the  Imstfe  of  business 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the  number  of  stage  coaches,  that  pass 
to  and  from  Boston,  has  tripled.  As  an  example  of  its  industry,  more  thaa 
a  million  pairs  of  shoes  hfltve  been  manufactured  in  Lynn  in  a  single  year. 
History.  This  state  and  Virginia  are  the  nursing  mothers  of  the  Atlan- 
tic states.    The  English  people,  who  emigrated  in  1620  to  the  dreary  and 
snowy  wiMemess  of  Plymouth  strands,  were  called  puritans.  The  contest 
for  our  independence  began  at  Lexington,  eleven  miles  north-west  of 
Boston.    On  a  plain  stone  column,  near  the  church  on  the  public  square, 
is  the  simple  and  affecting  inscription  of  the  names  of  the  first  victims  of 
the  struggles.    No  state  in  the  Union  has  lefl  a  more  indelible  impress  of 
her  enterprise,  education,  institutions,  and  character,  on  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  on  all  countries,  where  the  American  flag  is  unfurled,  than 
Massachusetts* 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

LsNOTH,  40  miles.  Breadth,  29.  Contains  1350  square  miles. 
Bounded  north  and  east  by  Massachusetts;  south  by  the  Atlantic;  west 
by  Connecticut.  Between  41<>  22'  and  42^  8'  mNrth  latitude;  and  &<>  T 
and  5^  54'  east  longitude  from  Washington. 

Coumdes.  Bristol,  Bristol;  Kent,  E.  Greenwich;  Newport,  NewpoH; 
PfandiBiKejPro9idem^;VfaAm^  Populalion  in  laSO, 
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88,059.    In  1830, 97^10.    In  point  of  area,  this  is  by  far  the  smallest 
slate  in  the  Union. 

Pkyncal  Atpect.  Along  the  sea  shore  of  the  main  land,  much  of  the 
sail  is  sterile.  Rhode  Island,  which  gives  name  to  the  state,  has  a  tee 
soil,  is  all  under  high  cultivation,  and  in  the  warm  months  presents  a 
moit  delightful  verdure.  The  climate,  especially  of  this  beautiful  island, 
18  highly  salubrious.  ' 

Riversj  Bays^  and  Islands.  The  courses  of  the  rivers  are  short. 
They  are  Pawtucket,  Providence,  Pawtuxet,  Pawcatuc,  and  Wood  river. 
Narraganset  bay  stretches  from  Point  Seaconnet,  on  the  main  land,  to 
Point  Judith,  on  the  west;  being  thirty-five  miles  long,  and  embosoming 
many  islands.  Rhode  Island,  the  chief  of  them,  is  fiilcen  miles  long  by  an 
average  of  three  and  a  half  wide.  Cannonicut,  Prudence,  Patience,  Hope, 
Dyer's,  Hog,  and  Block  islands,  lie  farther  west  in  the  bay.  There  are 
few  finer  sheets  of  water  in  the  world,  furnishing  richer  and  more  inter- 
esting views  of  sea  scenery,  aud  of  towns  and  spires  along  the  curving 
shore,  than  the  steam-boat  passage  from  Providence  up  Long  Island 
Sound  to  New  York. 

Productions.  The  same  as  in  Massachusetts;  except,  that  being  far- 
ther south,  parts  of  the  state,  particularly  the  insular  portions,  would  yield 
fiuits  and  productions  that  require  a  milder  climate.  The  islands  and 
the  Narraganset  country  are  celebrated  for  their  fertility  and  their  fine 
sheep,  cattle,  butter,  and  cheese.  The  remainder  ot*the  state  has  a  thin 
sQii,  in  some  parts  rocky  and  sterile.  Iron  and  copper  ores  are  found  in 
tlie  state;  and  it  abounds  in  limestone.  Antliracite  coal  has  been  discov- 
ered in  the  island,  that  gives  the  state  its  name.  The  shores,  bay,  and 
harbors  abound  in  the  finest  fish. 

Chief  Toicns.  Providence  is  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Pawtucket,  on  both  sides  of  it,  and  connected  by  a  bridge  over  it  lis 
position  is  a  pleasant  one,  though  on  the  sharp  acclivities  of  hills.  It  pos- 
sesses a  fine  harbor  for  ships  of  almost  any  burden ;  and  its  commerce  is 
extensive  and  rapidly  increasing, — its  shipping  amounting  to  25,000  tons. 
It  contains  fifteen  or  sixteen  public  buildings,  among  which  the  buildings 
of  Brown  University,  and  the  Arcade,  a  magnificent  structure,  are  the 
most  conspicuous.  It  has  twelve  churches  for  the  diiierent  denomina- 
tions. Two  of  the  Congregational  churches,  aud  a  Baptist  and  Episco- 
palian church,  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty.  The  numerous  and  re- 
spectable manufactories  of  the  city  and  Pawtucket,  are  what  has  giveo 
this  city  its  impulse  towards  prosperity.  Few  towns  have  increased  more 
rapidly  within  the  last  ten  years.  Another  element  of  this  increase  has 
been  its  connection  with  the  interior  of  Massachusetts  by  the  Blackstane 
Panal.    Brown  University  is  a  respectable  and  flourishing  institutioo. 
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There  are  two  college  edifices;  one,  one  hundred  and  fifty  by  fortynn 
feet,  and  four  stories  high,  with  wings;  and  the  other  one  hundred  and 
twenty  by  forty  feet.  The  position  of  these  buildings,  on  a  noUe  eleTi- 
tion,  is  charming.  The  government  of  the  Uuiversity  is  conqxMed  of 
thirty-six  trustees,  of  whom  the  president  and  twenty-one  others  must  be 
Baptist.  The  other  members  of  the  board  are  shared  among  the  di£fop> 
ent  denominations,  of  whom  five  must  be  Friends.  This  is  a  moet  impre** 
sive  example  of  the  real  liberality  of  the  age!  Such,  according  to thk 
charter,  must  be  the  components  of  this  corporation,  be  the  spirit  of  the 
ago  what  it  may !  This  notwithstanding,  it  is  well  provided  with  the  cua- 
tomary  appurtenances  of  such  seminaries,  and  has  proved  an  efficient 
and  useful  institution.  The  Friend^s  boarding  school  in  this  city  is  a  imh 
ble  establishment.  Every  aspect  of  this  thriving  and  beautiful  town  indi- 
cates cheerful  activity.  It  is  a  noted  town  of  steam  boat  embarkation  Qp 
the  sound  for  New  York,  for  the  numerous  travellers  from  the  maritima 
country  north  of  it.  It  is  40  miles  south-west  of  Boston.  Its  populatioii 
in  1820,  was  11,767.  In  1830,  17,832,  showing  a  more  rapid  growtfi 
than  any  other  town  in  New  England,  with  the  exception  of  Lowell,  ani 
constituting  it  in  population  the  second  town  in  that  division  of  the 
country. 

The  flourishing  town  of  Pawtuckct  lies  partly  in  this  state,  in  what  m 
called  North  Providence,  and  partly  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  noted  for 
the  number  and  extent  of  its  manufactories,  and  the  thriving  village  that 
has  grown  up  about  them.  These  factories  are  at  the  charming  cascade 
of  Pawtucket  river.  Five  or  six  public  buildings,  two  banks,  ten  or 
twelve  cotton  factories,  and  as  many  other  factories,  have  here  been  the 
growth  of  a  few  years.  The  whirling  of  the  mills,  the  dashing  of  the  wa* 
ter,  and  the  activity  of  the  village,  altogether  constitute  a  spectacle  ofgteat 
interest.     Population  about  4,000. 

Newport,  which  shares  the  seat  of  government  alternately  with 
dence,  is  situated  on  the  southern  extremity  of  Rhode  Island, 
south  of  Providence.  Its  harbor  for  spaciousness,  depth,  safety,  and  eaae  ef 
access,  has  few  superior  to  it  in  the  United  States.  Hie  town  is  huge  mad 
pleasant,  and  delightfully  situated  on  a  lovely  island,  with  a  fine  climete; 
a  favorite,  accustomed,  and  almost  prescribed  resort  for  strangera  Snm 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  south  of  the  United  States,  for  spending  the  bobi- 
mer  months.  Yet  it  has  an  air  of  antiquity  and  decay.  It  is  strongly  defta- 
ded  by  throe  forts  on  the  seaboard,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  militaiy  hoapital  ef 
the  United  States.  Fort  Adams  is  one  of  the  moet  important  fortrowoe  m 
the'  United  States  coast  line  of  defence.  The  poor-house  of  thi^  city  ii 
remajrkable  for  the  cheapness,  efficiency,  and  humanity  of  the  ealabiirii- 
ment    Rent  is  unconimonly  cheap,  and  the  fish  maiket  is  the  moitcheip. 
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luxurious,  andabundant,  perfaapa  in  the  world.  It  has  nine  or  ten  pidilie 
buiMinga,  eleven  churches,  and  in  1620,  contained  7,81^  inhahitaiita. 
In  1890, 8,0ia 

Bristol  is  a  neat  commercial  town,  with  a  good  haiiMr,  and  oiwning 
ooDsiderable  shifting,  thirty-six  miles  south-west  of  Boston,  and  one  hnn- 
dred  and  fifty-three  of  Providmce.  It  has  a  number  of  public  buildingi, 
lour  churches,  and  about  8,000  inhabitants.  Warren,  South  Km^tdtm^ 
East  Greenwich,  Smithfield,  Pftwtucket,  and  Warwich,  are  the  other  eon- 
eiderable  vilbges.    The  last  named  town  contains  5,520  inhabitants. 

The  state  has  ten  incorporated  academies,  and  not  far  from  three  hnn* 
dred  primary  schools.  This  is  the  more  honorable  to  it,  as  public  schoob 
are  not  sripportod  by  law  as  in  the  other  New  England  states.  Bapdali 
are  the  most  numerous  religious  denomination,  and  next  to  them,  FViends. 
There  are  one  hundred  fixed  congregations  in  the  state. 

The  exports  of  this  state  in  1829,  were  $722,160.  The  tonnage  was 
43,406  tons.  By  the  census  of  1820,  0,091  persons  were  engaged  in 
manufactures,  chiefly  of  cotton.  The  value  of  manufactured  goods  was 
$4,329,000.    It  must  now  amount  to  10,000^)00. 


CONNECTICUT, 

Is  bounded  north  by  Massachusetts;  east  by  Rhode  Island;  aoodi  by 
Long  Island  Sound ;  west  by  New  York.  Between  41^  and  41^  2^  north 
latitude,  and  3^  16'  and  5^  1 V  east  longitude  from  Washington.  Length, 
68  miles;  average  breadth,  53  miles.  Contains  4,664  square  miles. 
The  counties  are  Fairfield,  Fairfield^  Danbury;  Hartford,  Hartfnrdf 
litaMeld,  lAuhfiM;  Middlesex,  MiddXetoum;  New  Haven,  Nem  Hmm; 
New  London,  iVeio  LondoHj  Norwich;  Tolland,  ToUand;  WindhuRi 
WMham.    Population  in  1820, 275,248.    In  1830,297,711. 

PSiynail  Aiped.  There  are  some  beautiful  narrow  plains  aloQg  the 
rivers.  The  general  surface  is  strongly  undulating.  Some  portioiis  of 
the  surface  are  rugged.  Ilie  Green  mountain  range  passing  t^ioa^ 
this  state  into  the  sea,  it  has  a  number  of  mountains,  Aough  none  of  hot 
moderate  elevation.  The  soil  is  generally  rich.  Ahnost  the  whole  sor- 
fiuse  is  under  small  stone  enclosures,  an  index,  we  may  rema  A  in  paaa- 
ing,  of  New  England  husbandry  in  general.  The  fiice  of  the  ooontry  is 
chequered  by  a  vast  number  of  roads. 

J¥d<hrtlon»,    Every  thing  indtcates  a  ntUBeroui  and  iadoalrioiui  pop- 
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ulatKMiy  and  a  great  effort  to  extract  all  that  is  practicable  from  the  soil* 
The  point,  in  which  the  productions  of  this  state  differ  from  those  of  the 
other  New  England  states,  is  in  more  abundant  orchards,  and  in  greater 
care  and  skill  in  the  preparati^  of  what  is  known  abroad  by  the  name 
oi  Goshen  butter  and  cheese.  The  exports  are  chiefly  to  the  West  In- 
dies; and  among  the  products  comnum  to  the  other  New  England  states, 
the  industrious  people  have  gained  a  reputation  abroad  for  the  great 
amount  of  onions  raised  for  exportation.  The  state  owns  60,859  tons  of 
shipping  engaged  in  foreign  trade;  and  the  value  of  the  exporta,  in  1829, 
was  $521,545. 

Rivers.  This  state  receives  its  name  from  the  Connecticut,  which  rons 
through  the  state  from  north  to  south.  This  river  rises  near  Canada,  in 
New  Hampshire,  and  after  a  course  of  four  hundred  and  ten  miles,  through 
a  most  charming  alluvial  border,  in  its  whole  length  rendered  cheerful  by 
II  succession  of  beautiful  villages,  it  empties  into  Long  Island  Sound,  be- 
tween Saybrook  and  Lime.  It  is  navigable  for  considerable  vessels  to 
Hiddletown;  for  vessels  of  eight  feet  drafl  to  Hartford,  fifty  miles  from  its 
mouth;  and  for  steam  boats  to  Bath,  New  Hampshire,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  higher.  There  are  six  considerable  falls  in  the  river,  of  which 
tiie  most  remarkable  are  Bellows  Falls,  at  Walpole.  These  falls  have 
been  overcome  by  means  of  locks  and  dams.  The  elevation  overcome 
by  these  artificial  means  is  two  hundred  feet  The  other  considerable 
streams  are  Housatonic,  Thames,  and  Naugatuck. 

Religian.  There  are  four  hundred  and  sixty  fixed  religions  societies, 
of  which  about  half  are  Congrogationalists,  inclining  in  their  church  gov- 
ernment more  to  the  forms  of  Presbyterianism  than  the  same  churches 
in  the  other  New  England  states. 

Literature.  Tale  College  ranks  as  the  second  literary  institution  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  situated  on  a  level  square,  in  the  centre  of  the 
charming  city  of  New  Haven.  The  centre  of  this  square  is  occupied  by 
pablic  buildings;  and  the  college  buildings,  eight  in  number,  range  on 
one  of  the  sides.  The  square  is  shaded  with  rows  of  elms;  and,  though 
in  the  midst  of  a  busy  and  bustling  town,  wears  the  aspect  of  a  repose, 
that  befits  ike  meditative  retreats  of  students.  The  united  resources  of 
the  libraries  famish  about  10,000  volumes.  The  philosc^hical  and 
chemical  apparatus  is  excellent  and  complete.  The  faculty  consists  of  a 
president,  ten  professors,  and  five  tutors.  The  whcAe  number  of  students 
in  1829,  divided  among  the  departments  of  law,  medicine,  theology,  and 
the  academic  course,  was  four  hundred  and  ninety-six.  Of  this  number, 
the  college  students  made  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine. 

Of  high  schools,  seminaries,  and  academies,  there  are  thirty-four;  of 
wUeha  school  inNew  Haven,  under  the  care  of  Messrs.  Dwight,  on  the 
Vol.  n.  6 
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plan  of  the  Round  Hill  School  at  Northampton,  has  much  reputatkn. 
There  is  an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumh  at  Hartford,  which,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Gallaudet,  and  Mr.  Le  Clerc,  a  pupil  of  the  br 
mous  Abbe  Sicard,  as  assistant,  has  gained  high  estimation  among  the 
lovers  of  humanity.  The  system  of  general  educaticm  and  free  schools, 
is  here  carried  to  its  utmost  extent;  and  what  gives  it  efficiency,  is  a.fuod 
of  nearly  two  millions  of  dolle  **t» ,  the  interest  of  which,  appropriated  exclu- 
sively to  the  support  of  schools,  enables  parents  to  give  their  chUdren  a 
gratuitous  education. 

Manufactures,  The  ingenuity  and  industry  of  the  people  of  this  state 
in  fhis  line,  has  a  reputation  co-extensive  with  the  Union.  From  the 
number  of  articles  which  they  send  abroad,  known  in  the  south  and  west 
by  the  name  of  Yankee  noHons^  especially  tin-ware,  wooden  cloclcsi  aad 
a  certain  species  of  books,  made  especially  to  sell  in  particular  regions  of 
the  country,  many  a  pleasant  knavery  has  been  ascribed  to  them,  of 
whigh  the  enterprising  and  respectable  travelling  merchants  were  whoUy 
harmless.  Their  manufactures  consist  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  tin- 
ware,  glass,  paper,  shoes,  clocks,  buttons,  fire  arms,  and  many  other 
products  of  their  ingenuity.  In  many  of  the  squares  of  the  villages,  are 
heaps  of  the  cuttings  of  tin,  not  unlike  the  parings  of  leather  in  the  town 
of  Lynn. 

Toums.  New  Haven  and  Hartford  are  alternately  the  seats  of  (he  state 
government.  But  New  Haven  is  the  largest  city  in  the  state.  Its  position 
is  on  the  head  of  a  bay  of  Long  Island  Sound.  The  area  is  an  extensive 
plain,  bounded  on  the  north  by  magnificent  stone  bluffs,  three  or  four  hun- 
dred feet  high.  Two  streams  of  water  mark  its  eastern  and  western 
extremities.  A  square  in  the  centre  is  laid  out  as  a  public  ground.  It 
is  shaded  with  trees,  kept  neat,  and  is  of  a  dry  and  absorbing  soil,  so  as 
Id  be  generally  free  from  the  inconveniences  of  muddiness.  On  this 
square  are  the  public  buildings,  the  college  edifices,  and  four  churches. 
Taken  all  together,  there  is  no  square  in  the  Union  to  compace  with  tiie 
beauty  of  this.  Three  of  these  churches  are  very  handsome  buildings, 
particularly  the  Episcopal  church.  The  streets  are  regular,  the  squares 
rectangular,  and  the  town,  though  the  houses  are  not  lofty,  and  many  of 
them  of  wood,  presents  a  singularly  pleasant  and  cheerful  aspecL  The 
burial  ground  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  city,  particularly  elicits  the 
interest  of  strangers.  The  quiet  and  narrow  city  of  remembrances,  in 
the  midst  of  the  city  of  the  living,  is  laid  out  with  exquisite  taste,  and  has 
often  been  compared  to  the  famous  cemetery  of  the  Pere  la  Chaise,  in 
Paris.  It  would  be  to  the  credit  of  our  country,  if  such  regard  to  the  mon- 
umental abodes  of  the  remains  of  our  fathers  was  more  common.  The 
long  wharf  is  longer  than  the  famous  one  so  called,  in  Boston.     It  is  the 
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kigest  maritime  port  in  the  state,  and  owns  consideraUe  shipping.  The 
city  contains  eighteen  public  buildings  in  all.  Among  the  singular  ones, 
is  an  observatory,  aAer  the  model  of  the  tower  of  the  winds  at  Athens. 
The  dd  state-house,  which  was  an  indifferent  building,  has  given  place 
Co  a  new  and  handdome  one.  Many  of  the  recent  erections  are  hand- 
some structures  of  brick  and  stone.  It  is  thirty-four  miles  south-west  of 
Ifaurtfi>rd,  and  seventy-six  north-east  from  New  York.  Its  population  in 
1820,  was  8,327.    In  1830, 10,160. 

Hartford  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Connecticut,  fifly  miles 
firom  its  estuary.  Small  vessels  ascend  the  river  to  this  city.  It  is  cen. 
tnl  to  a  rich  and  populous  country.  It  contains  nine  public  buildings, 
among  which  the  state  house  makes  the  most  conspicuous  figure,  and 
nine  churches.  One  of  the  Congregational  churches  is  a  spacious  and 
elegant  building.  The  asylum  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  mile  west  of 
the  town,  on  Tower  Hill,  is  a  building  creating  striking  interest.  The 
retreat  for  the  insane,  a  little  south  of  the  town,  is  a  spacious  stone  build- 
ing, one  hundred  and  fifty  by  fifly  feet,  with  extensive  grounds  for  the  un* 
fortunate  patients.  Washington  Episcopal  College  has  two  spacious  stone 
buildings.  Montevideo,  the  seat  of  Daniel  Wadsworth,  Esq.,  perched  on 
a  mountain  nine  miles  distant,  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  panorama  of  this 
city.  Hartford  has  a  respectable  amount  of  commerce,  and  numerous 
manufiictures.  Considerable  of  printing  and  publishing  is  done  here.  It 
is  one  hundred  miles  south-west  of  Boston.  Population  in  1820, 6,901. 
In  1830,  9,789,  New  London,  a  port  of  entry  on  the  Thames,  three 
miles  from  its  mouth,  owns  considerable  shipping,  contains  five  public 
buildings,  four  churches,  and  about  4,000  inhabitants. 

Middletown,  fifteen  miles  south  of  Hartford,  and  on  the  same  side  of 
the  Connecticut,  is  a  charmingly  situated  place,  with  considerable  trade 
and  manufactures.  It  shows  a  large  amount  of  the  shipping  of  the  state, 
as  the  shipping  of  Hartford  is  registered  here.  It  has  a  number  of  public 
buildings,  four  churches  in  tho  town,  and  three  others  in  the  vicinity. 
Population  in  1830,  6,892.  Norwich  is  a  considerable  place,  at  the  head 
of  the  navigation  on  the  Thames,  with  a  number  of  public  buildings,  and 
six  houses  of  public  worship.  It  consists  of  three  distinct  villages,  embo- 
somed in  a  romantic  vale.  Population  about  4,000.  All  the  fbremen- 
tioned  neat  and  flourishing  towns  in  this  state,  by  a  strange  and  rather 
ludicrous  perversion  of  language,  are  written  cities.  What  might  be  fairly 
called  a  totm,  dwindles  in  the  thought  to  a  village,  when  the  name  ei^ 
is  applied  to  it  The  United  States  have  but  five  towns,  that  can  with 
any  propriety  be  called  cities. 

Beside  the  cities.  East  Hartford,  opposite  that  city,  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Connecticut*  has  respectable  manu&ctures.    The  other  considerable 
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lowns'  are  Bridgeport,  Stonington,  Litchfield,  Fairfield,  Danbmyy  Winl- 
ham,  .Wethersfield,  SUmington,  WindsOT,  East  Windsor,  SuffieU,  EofieU, 
Hadham,  Derby,  Milford,  Stamford,  and  Tdland. 

Roadif  CandUj  Sfc.  In  this  industrious  and  popukMis  Mate,  the  roadi 
are  numerous  and  fine,  and  many  of  them  turnpikes.  The  Hsmpshire 
and  Hampden  canal  extends  from  Northampton,  on  the  Connectiffttt,  to 
the  southern  limits  of  Massachusetts,  where  it  takes  the  name  of  Fami- 
ington  canal,  and  passes  through  Connecticut  to  New  Haven.  Hie  en- 
tire length  is  fi%-siz  miles. 

Manners,  The  people  are  generally  tall,  muscular,  and  robwt,  and 
noted  for  their  strong  attachment  to  their  native  state,  their  ancient  pari* 
tanical  customs,  and  a  religious  fai&  and  observance  of  the  stricteet  sort 
Though  they  emigrate  extensively,  they  longer  remain  in  their  fiiraign 
abode  a  peculiar  people,  than  the  emigrants  from  any  other  of  the  New 
England  states.  The  heir  loom  of  the  puritans  has  descended  ndier  to 
Connecticut,  than  Massachusetts.  To  New  Connecticut,  in  Ohio,  a  tract 
in  the  north-east  extremity  of  that  state,  one  hundred  and  twenty  mika 
by  fifty-two  in  extent,  they  have  transferred  Connecticut  strictneH,  in- 
dustry, and  the  church-building  and  church-going  spirit  No  peraon,  in 
becoming  acquainted  with  that  country,  can  fail  to  observe  what  a  fiur 
transcript  it  is  of  the  original  copy. 

Mineralsy  Fossils,  Sfc.  Iron  ore  is  smelted  and  wrought  to  a  oonnd- 
erable  extent.  Copper  mines  have  been  discovered  in  different  placet. 
There  is  a  lead  mine  near  Mlddletown.  Marbb  is  wrought  to  a  eon* 
aiderable  extent.  Porcelain  clay  and  black  lead  are  ibund,and  cobah  ia 
discovered  in  Chatham.  The  dark  red  Connecticut  freestone  ia  fband  ill 
abundance  indifferent  places.  It  is  quarried  with  great  ease,  and  hard- 
ens in  the  air,  and  has  an  imposing,  though  rather  gloomy  aspect,  when 
constituting  a  large  building. 


NEW   YORK, 

Is  the  moat  northern  of  the  middle  states,  and  the  most  popakMia  slala 
in  the  Union.  It  is  bounded  north  by  lake  Ontario,  the  St  LawrsBoa, 
and  Lower  Canada;  east  by  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and  Connooticat; 
aouth  by  the  Atlantic,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania;  west  by  Ptonsyl- 
vania.  Lake  Erie,  and  the  Niagara.  Between  39^  45'  and  46^  north 
latitude;  and  20  51'  west,  and5^  east  longitude  from  Washington. 

Length,  816  miles.    Breadth,  304.    Containing  47,000  square  miles  • 
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CVwrtieff.    Chief  Ibtont . 

Albany,  Albany. 
Alleghany,  Angelica. 
Broome,  Binghampton. 
Cattaraugus,  Ellicottsville. 
Cayuga,  Auburn. 
Chautauque,  Mayville. 
Chenango,  Norwich. 
Clinton,  Plattsburg^. 
Columbia,  Hudson. 
Cortlandt,  Cortlaadtville. 
Delaware,  DelhL 
Dutchess,  Pbughkeepsie. 
Erie^  Buffalo. 
Essex,  Elizabethtown. 
Franklin,  Malone. 
Genessee,  Batavia. 
Greene,  CattskilL 
Hamilton,  Wells. 
Herkimer,  Herkimer. 
Jefferson,  Watertown. 
Kings,  Flatbush. 
Lewis,  Martinsburgh. 
Livingston,  Genesee. 
Madison,  Morrisville. 
Monroe,  Rochester. 
Montgomery,  Johnstown. 
New  York,  New  York. 
Niagara,  Lockport 


Counties,    Chief  Tainu, 

Oneida,  Rome. 
Onandago,  Onandago. 
Ontario,  Canandaigua. 
Orange,  Newburg^  and  Goeben. 
Orleans,  Gaines. 
Oswego,  Oswego. 
Otsego,  Cooperstown. 
Putnam,  Carmel. 
Queen^s,  N.  Hempsted. 
Rensellaer,  Troy. 
Richmond,  Richmond. 
Rockland,  Clarkstown. 
St.  Lawrence,  Ogdensbuigfa. 
Saratoga,  Ballston. 
Schenectady,  Schenectady. 
Schoharie,  Schoharie. 
Seneca,  Ovid,  Waterloo. 
Steuben,  Bath. 
Suffolk,  Suffolk  C.  H. 
Sullivan,  Monticello. 
Tioga,  EUnira,  Ow^go. 
Tompkins,  Ithaca. 
Ulster,  Kingston. 
Warren,  Caldwell. 
Washington,  Salem,  Sandy  Hill. 
Wayne,  Lyons,  Palmyra. 
Westchester,  Bedford. 


Yates,  Penn  Yann. 
Population  in  ia20, 1,372,812.    In  1630, 1,918,505. 

Physical  Aspect,  Tliis  state  takes  rank  in  the  confederacy  of  the 
Union,  not  only  in  population,  but  extent,  wealth,  great  public  works, 
and  its  interesting  physical  configuration.  It  spreads  through  die  wbde 
breadth  of  the  republic,  and  while  one  extremity  feels,  along  the  great 
length  4)f  Long  Island,  the  sea  breeze,  and  boasts  die  busde,  opulence 
and  splendor  of  the  American  Tyre,  die  other  extremity  sees  towoe 
rising  among  Indian  wigwams,  along  die  shores  of  the  Taat  lakes,  and 
on  one  of  the  noblest,  and  at  the  same  time  wildest,  streams  of  the  globe. 
New  Yatk  is  an  epitome  of  all  configurations  of  sur&ce,  all  varieties  cf 
lake  and  river  scenery,  and  all  conditions  of  man,  from  the  somptuoat 
dweDeiB  of  Pearl  street,  to  the  emigrant  daubing  hit  ]og  cftiu  with 
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clay.  Granite,  slate,  and  limestone  hills,  charming  valle3rB,  eztenaiTe 
plains  of  gently  rolling  surface,  rugged  elevations,  and  lofty  mmmtains, 
alternate  with  streams,  cascades,  ponds,  and  beautiful  lakes  of  aU  dimen- 
•ions,  from  the  calm  and  transparent  amenity  of  Skeneateles^  to  the 
inland  seas  of  Erie  and  Ontario. 

Islands,  Long  Island  is,  as  its  name  imports,  a  long  bat  narrow 
island,  extending  east  from  the  city  of  New  Nork  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  forming  a  curve  parallel  to  the  mainland  shore,  and  leaving  a 
broad  and  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  not  unlike  a  wide  river  between,  call- 
ed Long  Island  Sound.  It  contains  three  counties.  The  south  bolder  is 
a  long  belt  of  sand.  The  northern  has  a  good  soil.  Its  chief  towns 
are  Brooklyn,  Jamaica,  Sagharbor,  and  Fiatbush.  Staten  Island  is  eigh> 
teen  miles  long,  and  from  ^ye  to  eight  broad,  and  is  separated  from  Long 
Island  by  the  Narrows,  and  from  New  Jersey  by  a  strait,  called  Staten 
Island  Sound.  Manhattan  Island,  on  which  the  city  of  New  York  stands, 
has  already  been  described. 

In  the  maritime  bell  of  the  state,  the  soil  is  sandy;  in  the  middle,  char* 
mingly  undulatiug;  and  in  the  western  and  southern  divisions,  remarka- 
ble level,  rich,  and  inclining  to  alluvial  formation.  The  state  has  a  great 
proportion  of  first  rate  land.  The  richest  lands  are  on  the  Mohawk,  the 
Chenango,  Gcnessee,  and  Black  rivers;  between  Seneca  and  Cayuga 
lakes,  and  generally  the  western  parts  of  the  state.' 

Mountains,  Cattskill  and  Cattsberg  mountains,  belong  to  the  con- 
formation of  the  Green  mountains,  and  may  be  considered  the  connect- 
ing ridges  between  them  and  the  Allcghanies. 

Rivers  and  Lakes,  The  Delaware  rises  in  this  state  among  the  Catts- 
kill mountains,  and  pursues  a  southern  course  to  Pennsylvania.  The 
Hudson  is  a  noble  river,  whose  whole  course  is  in  this  state.  It  rises  in 
the  heights  between  lake  Champlain  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  pursuing  a 
generally  southern  course  between  tlireo  and  four  hundred  miles,  meets 
die  tide  more  than  one  hundred  and  filly  miles  from  its  mouth.  It 
einpties  into  New  York  Bay,  and  is  navigable  for  ships  as  hi^  as  Hud- 
son,  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  above  New  York;  and  for  sloops  to 
Albany  and  Troy,  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  farther.  Niagara  river, 
which  has  already  been  described,  as  one  of  the  largest  and  most  in- 
terpsting  rivers  in  the  world,  forms  a  part  of  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  state. 

^he  Mohawk,  a  principal  branch  of  the  Hudson,  rises  north  of  Uttca, 
aj)d  aHer:  a  course  of  more  than  one  hundred  miles  in  a  rich  alluvial  val- 
ity ,  joins  the  Hudson  near  Lansingburg.  Genessee,  Oswego,  and  Black, 
ar^  important  rivers,  that  rise  in  the  interior  of  the  state,  and  fidl  into 
lake  Ontario.    Seneca  is  the  outlet  of  the  small  beautifiil  lakes  which 
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we  meet  in  advancing  towards  the  great  northern  chain.  Oswegatchiey 
Gra0B,  Racket,  and  St.  Regis,  discharge  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  Cata-' 
raugus  creek  is  a  river  of  lake  Ghaunplain.  The  Susquehannah  rises  in 
this  state,  and  passes  into  Pennsylvania.  The  Alleghany  of  the  Ohio 
collects  its  head  waters  in  the  south-west  angle  of  this  state,  and  p|l^Be8 
through  its  noble  pine  forests  into  Pennsylvania.  The  Tioga  and  Che« 
nango  fall  into  the  Susquehannah.  The  Tonnewanta  is.  a  stream  made 
subsidiary  to  the  great  northern  canal.  Beside  these,  there  are  fifty 
streams  that  would  be  conspicuous  in  a  state  of  smaller  dimensions,  and 
where  the  configuration  was  on  a  less  gigantic  scale. 

We  have  mentioned  Champlain,  Ontario,  and  Erie,  the  great  lakes  that 
bound  this  state  on  the  north.  Lake  George  is  a  most  romantic  and 
beautiful  sheet  of  water,  thirty-seven  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  seven 
broad — pure,  transparent,  full  of  fish,  and  dotted  with  islands,  having  fiar 
the  outer  rim  of  its  basin  a  line  of  lofty  mountains,  bounding  its  whole 
extent.  Lake  Ganandagua  is  fifteen  miles  long  by  one  broad.  Seneca 
is  thirty-five  miles  long,  by  an  average  of  one  and  a  half  to  three  broad. 
Crooked  lake  is  twenty  miles  by  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  Cayu&a  lake  k 
thirtynsix  miles  long  by  one  and  a  half  broad.  Owasco  lake  is  eleven 
miles  long  and  one  broad.  Skeneateles,  afibrding  scenery  of  exquisite 
beauty,  is  fourteen  miles  long  by  one  broad.  Onondaga  is  nine  milea 
long  by  one  broad.  There  are  great  numbers  of  smaller  ones.  These 
charming  sheets  of  water  spread  in  a  general  direction  from  nouih  to 
.  south.  They  abound  in  fine  fish,  and  no  summer  scenery  can  surpass 
that  of  this  lake  country  in  beauty.  The  ancients  would  have  peopled 
every  one  of  them  with  Naiads  and  Nymphs.  Still  more,  they  are  navi- 
gable, and  already  connected  by  lateral  cuts,  some  of  many  miles  in 
length,  with  the  great  New  York  canal. 

Canals  This  state  has  taken  precedence  of  all  others  in  the  number 
and  extent  of  its  canals,  and  the  immense  distances  brought  by  them  into 
water  communication.  The  Champlain  and  Hudson  canal  connects 
lake  Champlain  with  Hudson  river,  and  is  sixty-four  miles  in  length. 
The  Hudson  and  Erie  canal  connects  lake  Erie  with  Hudson  river,  and 
is  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  miles  in  length.  The  Hudson  and  Dela- 
ware canal  leaves  the  Hudson  at  Kingston,  and  is  continued  to  the  Dela- 
ware, in  Pennsylvania,  and  along  that  river  seventeen  miles  up  the 
Lackawaxen,  to  the  coal  mines  in  Wayne  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  is 
sixty-four  miles  in  length.  Morris  canal  commences  at  the  oaouth  of  tbe 
Hudson,  opposite  New  York,  passes  through  the  state  of  New  Jersey  to 
the  Delaware,  opposite  Easton,  in  Pennsylvania,  where  in  connects  witt 
the  Lehigh,  and  opens  a  passage  for  the  Lehigh  coal  to  New  York.  Hie 
Onrego  caii|U  leaves  the  Grand  canal  at  Syracuaey  and  qotmeota  Ihai 
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CBMUsl  with  lake  Ontario,  by  a  side  cut,  thirty-eight  miles  in  length.  The 
whole  interior  chain  of  the  smaller  lakes  that  have  been  menlionedy  m 
by  different  oontrivances  connected  by  water  communicatko  with  the 
Grand  canal. 

Waiering  Plaeu^Mmend  Watert.  Thoae  of  Saratoga  and  BaUalai 
are  roost  risited  of  any  in  the  United  States,  llie  Ballston  Springs 
are  situated  in  a  valley  formed  by  a  small  creek.  There  are  a  gnat 
number  of  springs,  the  strongest  and  most  sparkling  waters  of  which 
were  obtained  in  1827,  by  boring  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet 
deep.  The  principal  efficacy  of  the  water  consists  in  a  chemical  nnian 
of  chalybeate  and  saline  properties,  held  in  solution,  and  rendered  brisk 
and  pungent  by  uncommmi  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Saratoga  Springs  are  seven  miles  from  Ballston.  The  most  frequented 
qnrings  here,  are  called  Congress  Spring  and  Flat  Rock  Spring.  A  kige 
•nfl  compact  vilhige  has  grown  up  at  Saratoga  in  consequence  of  the 
innnense  summer  resort  to  these  places  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  the  West  Indies,  and  Canada.  There  are  many  noUe  hotels  and 
boarding  houses  at  both  places.  The  opulent,  the  young,  beautiful,  and 
gay,  repair  to  them  in  the  summer;  because  fashion  has  prescribed  the 
indiq>en8able  necessity  of  frequently  making  summer  excursions  to 
these  waters.  Fifly  coaches  often  arrive,  during  the  season  of  the  waters, 
in  a  day.  Balls,  parties,  concerts,  and  excursions,  are  the  modes  of  pass- 
ing the  time.  During  the  same  period,  the  feeUe,  nervous,  exhausted 
subjects  of  violation  of  the  laws  of  our  nature,  the  sick  and  the  dying, 
come  here,  and  are  seen  about  tbo  springs,  exhibiting  one  of  the  roost 
affecting  contrasts  of  young,  gay,  and  unthinking  fashionables,  with  the 
deca3ring  remnants  of  humanity,  that  can  any  where  be  seen.  Saratoga 
Springs  are  thirty-two  miles  north  of  Albany,  and  Ballston  twenty- 
cnght  miles  north  of  the  same  place.  New  Lebanon  Springs,  twenty- 
fime  miles  east  of  Albany,  are  visited  for  bathing,  for  their  cod  and 
elevated  position,  and  the  grand  and  romantic  scenery  of  die  Green 
aMwntains,  on  the  western  declivity  of  which  they  are  situated.  Here 
also  crowds  of  fashionables  resort,  during  the  sultry  months;  and  there 
are  excellent  arrangements  for  their  accomnxxlation  and  comfort 

Cmrkmiiet.  Would  our  limits  allow,  a  volume  might  be  given  under 
fSoB  head.  From  New  York  to  Niagara,  the  whole  distance  akxig  North 
Btfer,  up  ^  canal,  and  thence  to  the  lakes,  is  the  land  of  mountains, 
IkkeSy  caverns,  cascades,  and  scenes  of  moral  interest,  as  oonseciafed  to 
memory,  and  identified  with  impressive  events  in  history.  Niagara 
Fdls,  the  noblest  cascade  in  die  world,  we  have  ak^ady  described. 
^Cbhoes  is  a  fine  fall  in  the  Mohawk,  of  seventy  feet  perpendicular  descent 
'  The  cascade  is  situated  near  the  stage  reute  fixxn  Albany  to  Scheneclidj. 
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The  Little  Falls  of  the  Mohawk,  in  view  of  which  the  great  canal  ninsj 
present  most  beautiful  scenery.  Glen^s  Falls  of  the  Hudson,  and  the 
&lls  on  Grenessee  and  Salmon  river,  furnish  a  very  impressive  cascade. 
These,  and  many  other  cascades  in  this  country  of  great  rivers  and  fre- 
quent lakes,  would  be  grand  spectacles,  had  not  most  of  the  spectators 
witnessed  Niagara  Falls^f  ^cene  to  efiace  the  interest  of  all  minor  spec- 
tacles.  A  limestone  cavern  of  vast  dimensions,  with  its  falls,  columns, 
and  stalactites,  exists  on  the  banks  of  Black  river,  opposite  Watertown. 

Productions.  The  forest  trees  that  love  an  alluvial  soil,  are  common 
in  the  western  divisions  of  the  state,  and  attain  a  great  size.  Beside  the 
grains  cultivated  in  the  states  east  of  this,  wheat  is  the  staple  of  New 
York.  Genessee  fbur,  unknown  before  the  existence  of  the  great  canal 
ia  New  England,  is  now  the  flour  of  general  consumption  there.  It  is  a 
fine  country  for  grass,  pasture,  fruits,  maize,  and  all  the  productions  of 
the  northern  states.  Among  the  mineral  products,  are  iron  and  lead  ores 
in  different  places;  gypsum,  limestone,  marble,  slate,  porcelain  clay,  and 
most  of  the  fossils.  The  richest  salt  springs  existing  in  any  country,  are 
found  in  various  places,  particularly  at  Sallna.  Petroleum  is  found  in 
different  places,  and  springs  of  hydrqgen  gas. 

ExporU — Of  articles  too  numerous  to  particularize,  amounted,  in  1828, 
to  $i»,777,649. 

Climate.  In  a  country  of  such  extent,  no  general  view  can  be  given. 
The  northern  division  has  a  severe  climate.  The  lake  division  has  a 
more  uniform  temperature,  with  deep  snows.  The  maritime  part  has  a 
milder  air  than  New  England.  The  south-west  division  of  the  state  is 
also  comparatively  mild. 

Natives.  Onondaga  was  the  central  region,  round  which,  in  the  forest 
periods,  the  famous  Five  Nations  were  congregated.  A  remnant  of 
these  races  still  exists,  possessing  extensive  reservations  of  land.  The 
spectacle  of  tho  red  people  in  their  forest  costume,  is  even  yet  not  an  un- 
comnoon  one  in  Albany,  and  still  less  so  in  Rochester. 

Chief  Totons.  But  a  sketch  only  of  this  extensive  article  can  be  given* 
New  York,  the  most  populous  city  in  the  Union,  and  the  mercantile  capi- 
tal of  the  United  States,  is  situated  on  Manhattan  Island,  fourteen  and  a 
half  miles  long,  and  from  two  miles  to  a  half  a  mile  broad,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  Hudson  and  East  rivers,  on  a  bay  of  unrivalled  beauty.  The 
harbor  is  extensive,  deep,  safe,  not  subject  to  be  frozen,  and  has  every 
requisite  for  conunerdal  facility  and  advantages  that  could  be  desired. 
It  embosoms  several  islands,  anoong  which  the  conspicuous  ones,  Gov- 
ernor's, Bedlow's,  and  Ellis',  are  fortified,  and  bristled  with  numerous 
cannon.  On  the  east,  it  is  defended  from  storms  by  Long  Island,  and  on 
the  west,  by  Staten  Island  and  New  Jersey  shore.  The  ship  passagis 
Vol.  n.  7 
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from  the  biarbor  toNewaric  Bay,  od  the  New  Jersey  ndey  is  by  the  JRBt/ 
to  the  Atlantic  by  the  Narrawsj  and  by  Long  Island  Soand.  The  ship- 
ping owned  here,  in  1616,  amounted  to  nearly  three  hundred  tiiocisaiMi 
tons.  In  1828,  it  was  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand  fire  hundred 
and  thirty-four  tons.  The  duties  on  goods  imported  here,  have  ranged  in 
common  years  from  seven  to  eight  millions  of  dollars. 

The  appearance  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  unique.  There  is  a  risi- 
ble cast  of  mercantile  opulence,  and  an  aspect  rather  more  sonibre 
than  in  the  gay  and  uniform  streets  of  Philadelphia.  There  is,  however, 
nodiing  in  the  United  States  to  compare  with  the  imposing  effect  of 
Broadway,  a  street  nearly  bisecting  the  city,  and  extending  to  the  cen- 
tral and  higher  parts  of  it  from  one  extremity  to  the  other;  being  three 
miles  in  length,  eighty  feet  wide,  and  generally  built  up  with  massive 
and  noble  buildings.  Next  to  this  in  beauty  and  importance,  are  Wall 
street,  Pearl  street,  Greenwich  street.  Water  street,  and  the  Bowery. 

The  public  buildings  exceed  fifty  in  number,  and  in  magnificence  thoee 
of  any  other  American  city.  The  mercantile  public  buildings  are  chiefly 
on  Wall  street,  the  centre  of  banking  and  brokerage  business.  Peaxi 
street  contains  the  most  important  mercantile  establishments.  Broadway 
is  the  chief  street  for  retail  business.  Mean  wooden  habitations,  former- 
ly common  in  the  city,  have  almost  disappeared,  giving  place  to  spacious 
and  massive  brick  buildings.  The  Battery  is  an  extensive  pubtic  ground 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  island.  Castle  Garden  is  a  much  firequented 
public  resort.  The  Park  is  a  beautiful  common  in  front  of  the  City  Hall, 
containing  six  acres,  and  is  finely  shaded  wi&  trees.  We  have  space 
only  to  glance  at  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  public  buildings  and 
objects  of  interest.  The  most  striking  of  these,  in  the  most  riiowy  part 
of  the  city,  is  City  Hall,  of  white  marble,  two  hundred  and  sixteen  feet 
in  length,  by  one  hundred  and  five  in  breadth.  It  is  in  an  open  sqaare, 
detached,  and  in  a  position  to  give  its  imposing  aspect  full  effect  It  con- 
tains the  police  ofiice  and  municipal  court  rooms,  and  the  common  council 
chamber,  ornamented  wifii  portraits  of  distinguished  revolutionaiy  char- 
acters, l^e  New  York  Exchange,  fronting  Wall  street,  between  WO- 
liam  and  Pearl  streets,  is  also  of  white  marble.  It  is  adorned  with  mar- 
ble columns  in  front,  of  a  single  block,  and  contains  the  exchange,  post- 
office,  commercial  reading  rooms,  insurance  offices,  and  offices  of  daily 
papers.  The  cupola  commands  a  noble  view  of  the  city,  and  is 
nxHinted  with  a  telegraph,  by  which,  arrivals  are  announced  at  die 
tance  of  more  than  thirty  miles  from  the  city. 

The  New  York  Institution  is  of  brick,  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  by  for- 
ty-four, and  is  appropriated  to  associations  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts, 
such  as  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Oe  Historical  Society, 
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with  its  library,  the  AoMrican  Academy  of  Fine  Arti,  with  its  paintiiigs, 
the  New  York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  with  its  collections,  and  the 
American  Musuem,  with  its  curiosities.    The  University  is  in  a  centxml 
point.    The  building  is  of  stone,  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  three 
stories  high.    The  state  prison,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  is  two  hun- 
dred and  four  feet  in  length,  by  two  hundred  in  depth,  and  is  built  of  free 
stone,    llie  alms  house  is  still  farther  east.    It  is  an  inclosure  contain- 
ing the  work-house  and  penitentiary.    The  dimensions  of  the  first,  are 
three  hundred  and  twenty  by  fifty  feet;  the  next,  two  hundred  by  twenty- 
five;  and  the  third,  two  hundred  and  fifty  by  fifty.    Chatham  theatre 
and  the  Bowery*  theatre  are  conspicuous  buildings.    St.  PauPs  church, 
containing  the  monument  and  remains  of  General  Montgomery,  and 
Trinity  church,  are  spacious  Episcopalian  churches,  both  in  conspicuous 
points  on  Broadway.    St  John's  church,  in  Hudson  Square,  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  city,  has  the  tallest  spire  in  New  York.    The  Medical  col- 
lege is  a  large  and  conspicuous  edifice.    The  establishment  is  amply  en- 
dowed, and  generally  contains  firom  two  to  three  hundred  medical  stu- 
dents.    The  following  are  all  spacious  public  buildings :  Clinton  Hall, 
the  Bible  Society's  Depository,  the  American  Tract  Society's  buildings, 
both  in  Nassau  street,  the  Arcade,  and  the  Arcade  Baths,  the  New  York 
Baths,  the  Public  Marine  Baths,  the  Manhattan  Water  Works,  the  exhi- 
bition room  of  the  National  Academy  of  the  arts  of  Design,  Rutg^r's  Med- 
ical College  and  Public  School,  Masonic  Hall,  Orphan  Asylum,  Fever 
Hospital,  House  of  Refuge  for  juvenile  delinquents.  Lunatic  Asylum, 
the  City  Hotel,  the  Mansion  House,  the  National  Hotel,  the  Franklin 
House,  Tammany  Hall,  and  many  other  spacious  hotels.    The  city  hfsi 
ten  market  houses,  fourteen  or  fifteen  banks,  between  twenty  and  thirty 
insurance  oCBces,  over  one  hundred  houses  of  public  worship,  of  wbioh 
those  of  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Dutch  Reformed^  and  Methodists, 
are  the  most  numerous.    There  are  eight  spacious  buildings  appropri»* 
ted  to  public  schools,  valued  with  their  furniture,  at  one^huodred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars.    The  High  Schod  of  this  city  is  an  interesting  institu- 
tion, and  the  largest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  a  number  of  public  libraries.    The  Sunday  schools  and  in- 
fant schools  are  efiicient  and  useful  establishments. 

As  this  is  by  far  the  largest  importing  town  in  the  United  States,  the 
stores  of  course  display  the  greatest  show  of  splendid  foreign  and  domes- 
tic goods  of  every  description.  Fashion,  and  splendor,  and  sumptuoui- 
ness,  and  all  the  inventions  of  luxury,  and  all  the  entJcements  to  spec^ 
cles,  and  all  the  temptations  to  dissipation,  naturally  concentrate  where 
there  is  most  commerce  and  wealth,  and  the  most  numerous  ooooouna 
of  people.    The  fiur  and  the  fiuihionaMa  promenade  Broadway,  to  ee# 
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and  hh  seen;  and  here  fashion  may  be  noted  in  its  broadest  visible 
sumption,  its  most  hideous  distortions,  and  its  most  painful  imprisoimient; 
and  by  watching  the  passing  current  of  life  on  fine  days  for  promenading'^ 
quiet,  sensible,  and  reflecting  young  persons  cannot  fail  to  receive  les- 
sons adverse  to  aflectation,  grimace,  and  the  extremes  of  the  prevalent 
mode  of  the  week. 

Such  successive  masses  of  immigrants  are  constantly  arriving  from 
foreign  countries,  and  such  multitudes  of  adventurers  of  all  descriptioas 
consort  here — and  great  cities  always  congregate  such  numbers  of  poor 
and  abandoned  people — that  it  cannot  but  be  understood,  that  there  must 
be  much  immorality  and  dissipation.  Commensurate  efforts  are  made 
to  neutralize  and  heal  the  evil.  The  religious,  moral,  and  humane  insti- 
tutions are  numerous,  and  of  the  most  active  and  energetic  character. 
It  issues  a  great  number  of  respectable  periodical  publications.  New 
York  is  situated  two  hundred  and  ten  miles  south-west  of  Boston,  ninety 
north-east  of  Philadelphia,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  north-east 
of  Washington— 40°  43'  north  latitude.  Population  in  1820, 123,706. 
In  1830,  213,470. 

Albany,  the  political  metropolis,  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  one  hundred  and  iifly  miles  from  New  York,  and  has  a  positioo 
equally  convenient  for  communication  with  that  city,  and  a  vast  interior 
country.  Most  of  the  ancient  Dutch  buildings,  which  formerly  gave  it 
such  a  grotesque  aspect,  have  disappeared.  It  is  now  neatly,  and  in 
some  parts,  handsomely  built.  It  contains  ten  public  buildings.  The 
capitol,  built  upon  the  upper  portion  of  the  city,  has  an  elevated  poeition. 
It  is  ono  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and  ninety  in  breadth.  The 
academy,  directly  north  of  it,  is  a  spacious  and  showy  building.  Hie 
Fkrmers^  and  Mechanics^  Bank,  and  the  Albany  Bank,  at  the  bottom  of 
State  street,  are  of  white  marble.  The  Museum  is  a  handsome  building, 
in  South  Market  street.  State  street,  in  its  whole  length,  is  remarkably 
wide,  and  shows  to  groat  advantage.  The  number  of  churches  is  six- 
teen, of  which  six  are  of  stone,  seven  of  brick,  and  three  of  wood. 
Three  of  them  are  very  handsome,  and  others  are  spacious.  Canal 
wharf  and  quay  are  of  great  length,  and  striking  show  of  business  and 
bustle.  Few  cities  present  a  more  beautiful  prospect  than  Albany,  when 
seen  from  the  public  square,  or  the  summit  of  the  capitol.  Tie  city 
slopes  from  the  public  square  to  the  river,  like  the  sides  of  an  amphithe- 
atre. Two  or  three  of  its  noble  mansions  embowered  in  trees,  give  it 
the  appearance  of  having  forests  in  its  limits.  Sloops  and  steam  boats 
arrive  here  from  New  York  in  great  numbers,  and  there  is  seldom  a  day  in 
vhich  three  or  four  passages  do  not  offer,  in  steam  boats  departing  to  and 
from  New  York.     Its  canal  communications  with  lake  Champhin,  the 
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northern  lakes,  and  the  Ohio  valley,  give  it  unrivalled  advantages  6f  this 
sort.  More  stages  daily  arrive  and  depart  from  this  city,  than  any  other 
of  the  size  in  the  Union.  Its  literary,  humane,  and  religious  institutioQB 
are  of  a  very  respectable  class,  and  it  issues  six  or  seven  periodical  pub- 
lications. It  is  situated  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  miles  west  of  Boeton, 
and  two  hundred  and  thirty  south  of  Montreal.  Its  population  in  1820, 
was  12,630.  In  1830,  24,216,  having  nearly  doubled  its  population  in 
ten  years.  A  more  emphatic  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  the  canal 
system  could  not  be  given. 

Rochester,  at  the  falls  of  Genessee,  seven  miles  from  lake  Ontario,  is 
the  third  town  in  point  of  population  in  this  state,  and  has  hid  the  mosi 
sudden  growth  of  any  town  in  America.  In  1812,  it  was  one  wide  and 
deep  forest.  In  1818,  it  contained  1,049.  In  1820,  1,502.  In  1825, 
5,271.  In  1827, 10,818.  In  1830, 13,836.  Pirts  of  the  town  are  very 
handsomely  built.  There  are  seven  respectable  public  buildings,  and 
twelve  churches.  Thirteen  large  flour  mills,  with  fifly-two  nm  of  stones, 
can  annually  make  342,000  barrels  of  flour.  Fifteen  million  feet  of  lum- 
ber are  sawed  or  railed  here.  There  are  a  number  of  factories  and  me- 
chanical establishments,  some  on  a  large  scale.  The  water  power  is 
almost  inexhaustible.  Theacqueduct  over  the  Genessee,  at  this  place, 
is  one  of  the  most  gigantic  worlis  on  the  canal  line.  At  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  town,  the  Genessee  falls  ninety  feet.  At  Carthage,  two 
miles  distant,  it  falls  seventy  feet.  Still  another  noble  cascade  of  the  Gren- 
essee,  close  by  this  town,  will  be  long  remembered  as  the  place  where 
the  famous  Patch  made  his  last  leap.  Merchandise  to  and  from  lake  On- 
tario, forwarded  from  this  town,  is  raised  or  lowered  down  this  great  and 
steep  descent  of  the  Genessee  by  means  of  an  inclined  plane,  the  de- 
scending weight  raising  a  lighter  one.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  eat  a 
canal  from  this  town  to  Olean  on  the  Alleghany,  a  distance  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  miles,  which  would  bring  this  place  in  direct  water  commu- 
nication with  Pittsburgh  and  the  Ohio. 

Troy,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson,  six  miles  north  of  Albany,  and 
one  hundred  and  iifly-six  north  of  New  York,  is  tlie  next  largest  city  in 
the  state  to  Rochester.  Sloops  and  steam  boats  navigate  the  Hudson  to 
this  place.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  are  many  fine  mill  seats,  on  which 
are  erected  extensive  manufactories.  It  contains  seven  public  buildings, 
and  six  houses  for  public  worship.  The  state  of  Massachusetts  has  sor* 
veyed  a  canal  route  to  this  place.  A  rail  road  over  the  same  route  has 
also  been  in  contemplation.  The  Van  Renssellaer  school  in  this  city  has 
acquired  a  high  reputation.  The  students  deliver  mutual  lectures,  and 
make  extensive  excursions,  with  a  view  to  personal  inspection  of  .the  ob- 
jects of  their  studies  in  the  natural  sciences.    Any  person  over  ei|^iteea» 
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certifying  that  his  aequiaitiQiis  are  of  a  certain  extent,  and  ti»t  he  ia  of 
good  moral  character,  can  obtain  a  gratuitous  educattoo.  An  academy 
for  young  ladies,  conducted  by  Mrs.  Willard,  has  also  obteined  adran- 
tageous  notoriety.  Mount  Ida,  a  romantic  hill  near  this  place,  gives  rise 
to  the  water  falls  of  Poesteo's  Kill  and  Wynant^s  Kill,  where  the  chief 
manufacturing  establishments  are  erected.  Population  in  1820,  5^94. 
In  1830, 11,405.  This  shows  a  gain  of  considerable  more  than  double 
the  population  of  the  preceding  census. 

Schenectady  is  situated  on  the  south-east  bank  of  the  Mohawk,  fifteen 
miles  north-west  of  Albany.  It  contains  a  numb^  of  public  buildings, 
and  five  or  six  churches.  It  is  an  ancient  and  respectable  town,  and  is 
united  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Mohawk,  by  an  elegant  bridge,  nearly 
one  thousand  feet  in  length.  Union  College,  in  this  place,  is  one  of  the 
most  respectable  seminaries  in  the  state.  The  building  consists  of  two 
college  edifices  and  two  boarding  houses.  The  college  is  opulent  in  en- 
dowments, and  in  1828,  seventy-nine  students  graduated  from  this  insd-' 
tution.    Population  supposed  to  be  about  5,000. 

Utica  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Mohawk,  ninety-three  nnles 
uorth-west  from  Albany,  and  nearly  bisected  by  the  great  canal.  It  is  a 
large  and  showy  town,  with  the  usual  number  of  public  buildings,  and 
eight  churches.  It  is  on  the  position  of  the  once  celebrated  Fort  Schuyler, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  charming  country.  It  is  a  noted  point  of 
union  for  arriving  and  departing  stages.  This  town  has  gained  its  im- 
portance by  being  favorably  situated,  in  regard  to  commerce  and  agricul- 
tural wealth.  Population  in  1820,  2,072.  In  183p,  8,323,  having 
almost  tripled  its  population  since  the  last  census, 

Buffalo  is  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  lake  Erie,  on  Buffido 
creek.  The  harbor  would  be  fine,  but  for  a  shoal  at  the  mouth,  which 
the  United  States^  government  are  in  progress  of  removing.  This  obsta- 
cle overcome,  it  has  fourteen  feet  water,  and  is  secure  from  storms.  From 
sixty  to  seventy  vessels,  including  steam  boats,  trade  with  this  place.  It 
is  the  grand  point  of  coHmiunication  between  the  Altantic  and  the  lakes. 
By  the  great  canal  it  communicates  with  New  York;  by  the  Welland  and 
Bideau  canals,  with  lake  Ontario  and  Montreal;  and  by  lake  Erie  and  the 
Erie  and  Ohio  canal,  with  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valley.-  Its  business 
is  direct  with  all  the  vast  extent  of  the  upper  lakes,  and  no  inland  town  in 
America  has  greater  advantages.  It  is  situated  on  a  beautiful  terrace 
plain,  affording  charming  views  of  the  lake;  and  is  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
pleasant  and  fertile  country.  Atlantic  strangers,  who  have  connected 
associations  of  savage'nature,and  a  remote  interior  wilderness,  with  their 
notions  of  this  place,  will  be  sufficiently  astonished  on  arriving  here,  to 
see  sumptuous  houses,  massive  blocks  of  brick  boildings,  one  of  the  moit 
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beautiful  hotels  in  the  country,  a  number  of  handaome  churchesi  and  two 
or  three  of  imposing  appearance  and  magnitude.  It  was  destroyed  by  die 
British  in  the  late  war  so  completely,  that  but  one  house  was  left  standing 
in  1814.  One  of  the  stores  is  ninety  by  seventy  feet,  and  three  stories 
high.  In  a  word^Buffalo  is  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  in  the  state.  It 
has  the  customary  public  buildings ,  and  six  or  seven  churches.  Fbpula- 
tion  in  1820,  2,095.  In  1830, 8,668;  having  more  than  quadrupled  its 
population  since  the  last  census. 

Manlius,  an  interior  town  of  Onondaga  county,  one  hundred  and  diirty- 
seven  miles  west  of  Albany,  is  an  agricultural,  but  very  Nourishing  place« 
Population  in  1820,  5,372.  In  1880, 7,375.  Seneca  is'  on  the  west  side 
of  Seneca  Lake,  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  miles  west  of  Albany.  The 
flourishing  village  of  Geneva  is  in  this  township.  The  shore  of  the  lake 
abounds  in  beautifully  variegated  maible.  The  lake  is  of  uncominoa 
depth  and  transparency,  and  the  waters  exceedingly  cold.  It  is  affirmed 
that  the  lake  has  a  regular  rise  and  fall  every  seven  years.  This  flour- 
ishing town  contains  6,161  inhabitants. 

Returning  to  the  maritime  shore  of  the  state,  Brooklyn,  on  Long  Island, 
is  separated  from  New  York  by  Esst  river.  It  is  a  large  and  flourishing 
place,  being  in  fact  no  other  than  a  suburb  of  the  city.  It  contains  some 
public  buildings,  and  four  houses  of  public  worship ;  and  near  it  is  the 
United  States  navy  yard.  Popuhition  in  1830,  12,403.  Hudson  is  e 
considerable  mercantile  place,  with  growing  manufacturing  establidl-' 
ments,  on  the  cast  bank  of  the  Hudson,  twenty-eight  miles  below  Albany 
Population  about  4,000.  Newburg,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  fifky* 
nine  miles  above  New  York,  and  just  above  the  highlands,  is  a  great  tho^ 
roughfare  of  travel  to  the  western  country,  and  a  large  and  handsome  town. 
Poughkeepsie,  Kingston,  and  Cattskill,are  also  considerable  towns.  Lan- 
singburg,  four  miles  above  Troy,  and  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk, 
is  a  thriving  place.  Waterford  is  immediately  opposite,  cm  the  west  bank 
of  die  Hudson.  It  has  wide,  regular,  and  handsome  streets.  Gibbonville, 
opposite  Troy,  is  the  seat  of  the  United  States  arsenal.  The  arms  are  in 
fine  order,  and  the  grounds  of  great  neatness  and  beauty. 

Auburn,  not  far  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Owasco  lake,  and  one 
hundred  and  seventy  miles  west  of  Albany,  is  a  romantic  and  beautiful 
town.  It  contains  a  number  of  public  buildings,  and  four  or  five  houses 
of  public  worship.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  respectable  theological  seminary, 
and  is  best  known,  as  being  the  position  of  the  most  extensive  penitentiary 
in  the  United  States.  The  two  great  buildings  are  enclesed  in  a  hollow 
square,  2,000  feet  in  circuit,  surrounded  with  a  stone  wall  of  great 
strength,  thirty-five  feet  high.  The  work  shops  form  a  continued  range 
of  nine  hundred  and  forty  feet     The  construction  and  plan  of  disoipUne 
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are  of  a  new  and  generally  approved  character.  Every  conoeivaUo 
regard  is  had  to  the  moral  improvement,  as  well  as  the  comfort  and  secu- 
rity of  the  convicts.  It  is  calculated  to  contain  1,100  convicts.  In  1820, 
it  contained  639.  Population  in  1820,  2,025.  In  1830,  7,103.  Ithaca 
contains  5,270  inhabitants;  Canandaigua,  in  the  whole  township,  5,162; 
Schoharie,  5,146.  Salina,  Syracuse,  and  Lockport,  are  large  and  flour- 
ishing villages.  Plattsburgh,  Ogdensburg,  Sackett^s  Harbor,  Browns- 
ville, Le  Roy,  Watertown,  and  Batavia,  are  flourishing  places.  This 
article  might  be  extended  to  the  mention  of  fifly  other  considerable  villa- 
ges, of  which  the  forementioned  may  stand  as  indexes,  in  point  of  neat- 
ness and  importance. 

Scenery.  The  great  thoroughfare  of  travellers  for  business  or  pleas- 
ure from  New  York  to  Niagara  and  the  lakes,  abounds  at  every  stage  with 
interesting  scenery.  Scarcely  has  tho  traveller  been  wafled  out  of  New 
York  bay,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  before  he  has  in  view 
the  noble  elevation  of  the  highlands.  Every  point  along  this  sublime 
passage,  has  its  tradition  attached  to  it,  or  its  connection  in  menu«y  with 
revolutionary  events.  At  one  place,  the  traveller  is  shown  where  Andre 
was  taken;  at  another,  where  he  was  executed.  Still  further  up,  perch- 
ed on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  are  the  numerous  buildings  belonging 
to  the  establishment  of  West  Point.  Higher  still  are  the  Cattskill  moun- 
tains, rising  into  the  blue  of  the  sky.  The  Pine  Orchard  is  between  two 
and  three  thousand  feet  above  the  river,  at  some  miles  distance  from  it, 
and  is  provided  with  a  bouse  of  entertainment.  The  round  top  is  the 
highest  elevation  of  the  Cattskill,  being  three  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

In  passing  from  Albany  to  Schenectady,  we  are  presented  with  one  of 
those  works  of  art,  which  is  still  a  rare  object  in  our  country,  the  Albany 
and  Schenectady  rail  road,  upon  which  a  locomotive  steam  engine  is  in. 
operation.  Passing  through  tho  villages  of  Ballston  and  Saratoga,  at 
some  miles  distant  from  Saratoga,  and  near  Hudson  river,  we  find  our- 
selves on  one  of  the  most  interesting  spots  identified  with  the  history  of 
the  American  revolution,  the  place  where  Burgoync  surrendered  his  army. 
Crossing  over  to  lake  Champlain  we  are  arrested  by  the  remains  of  the 
icnrtress  of  Ticonderoga,  where  General  Abercrombie  was  defeated  in 
1758;  a  spot  as  famous  in  the  history  of  the  former  French  war,  as  Sarsr 
toga  is  in  that  of  the  revolution.  Plattsburgh  and  lake  Champlain  are 
both  fauKHis  in  the  history  of  the  late  war.  In  fact,  the  whole  distance 
Crom  lake  Champlain  to  lake  Erie,  along  the  line  of  the  canal,  is  consecm- 
ted  to  remembrances  in  the  history  of  the  Indian,  French,  revolutimary, 
and  late  wars.  As  we  ascend  toward  the  lakes,  we  pass  the  Cohoes,  tho 
Little  Falls,  Glen^s  Falls,  and  the  very  extensive  salt  works  at  Salina. 
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At  Loolqxnrt,  we  Btaad  astoniBhed,  as  we  contemplate  one  of  tbe  noblest 
works  of  art  on  the  canal,  and  look  up  the  prodigious  height,  to  which 
boats  are  raised  by  the  double  lice  of  locks;  and  are  scarcely  less  imr 
pressed  with  the  sight  of  the  town  itself,  which  but  a  few  years  since  was 
a  sdid  wilderness,  and  now  is  a  handsome  town,  containing  four  or  five 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  locks  at  this  place,  and  the  deep  cut  throu^ 
the  solid  limestone,  strike  the  observer  as  a  more  stupendous  work  tham 
either  the  canal  aqueduct  across  the  Mohawk  or  the  Genessee. 

Trenton  Falls  are  in  the  town  of  Trenton,  Oneida  county,  one  hundred 
and  eight  miles  north-west  of  Albany,  and  twelve  miles  north  of  Utica. 
The  cascade  is  two  miles  firom  the  village.  The  surrounding  scenery  if 
remarkable  for  its  romantic  beauty  and  grandeur.  Petrifactions  aal 
Organic  remains,  are  abundantly  imbedded  in  the  limestone  bluffs.  West 
Canada  creek  has  here  cut  itself  a  prodigious  chasm  through  the  rocks, 
tn  many  places  one  hundred  and  fifly  feet  deep,  and  for  a  distance  of 
four  miles;  the  whole  extent  of  which  is  a  succession  of  striking  catar 
facts.  This  interesting  chasm  is  much  visited,  and  presents  a  spectacle 
aot  unlike  that  of  many  of  the  rivers  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  in  their 
imssage  throu^  their  deep  beds  of  limestone. 

Whether  the  traveller  contemplate  the  prodigious  work  of  art  presented 
in  this  long  canal,  or  the  astonishing  growth  of  the  new  and  beautiful 
towns  along  its  banks,  that  have  replaced  the  recent  solid  wilderness; . 
whether  he  yield  his  eye  and  his  mind  to  the  sublime  in  the  Falls  of  Nia- 
^;ara,  or  to  the  green,  beautiful,  and  romantic,  in  the  charming  country  of 
the  lesser  lakes,  or  the  grand  and  solitary  in  theseas  of  fresh  water,  that 
spread,  from  Ontario  to  the  interminable  deserts  of  the  north,  there  is 
nothing  of  grand  or  beautiful  in  nature  or  art,  but  what  may  be  found  be- 
tween the  splendid  bay  of  New  York,  and  the  view  of  lake  Erie,  from  the 
square  in  Buffala 

Educaihn.  This  state  has  a  echool  fund  of  $2,012,113,  exclusive  of 
the  loe4d  school  ywid,  and  the  literary  fund,  the  avails  of  which  are  an- 
nually appropriated  towards  the  support  of  colleges  and  academies*  In 
1829,  the  whole  amount  of  money  disbursed  for  the  support  of  conmMXi 
schools,  arising  from  all  these  sources,  was  two  hundred  and  fourteen 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty  dollars.  The  number  of  school  districts 
is  8,994.  In  the  year  1829,  four  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  eig^t 
hundred  and  twentjMive  children  were  taught  in  the  common  schools. 
There  is  a  college  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Union  College  in  Schenec- 
tady, has  already  been  described.  Hamilton  College  is  situated  in  Clin- 
ton, not  far  from  Utica.  It  is  a  respectably  endowed  institution,  with  two 
large  college  edifices,  and  has  an  average  number  of  one  hundred  aad 
twenty  students.  Geneva  CoUsge,  is  at  Geneva,  and  these  is  fcassdhaal 
Vol.  n,  8 
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college  at  Fairfield.  There  is  a  theological  seminary  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  in  Auburn,  Hartwick,  and  Hamilton.  The  number  of  acade- 
mies in  this  state  is  fifly-fivc,  with  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-five pupils*  The  high  school  of  the  city  of  New  York  has  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-four;  Albany  Lancaster  school  five  hundred;  Mrs.  Wil- 
laid^s  Troy  seminary  two  hundred  and  thirty-six.  These  views,  more 
clearly  than  any  general  remarks,  indicate  the  municipal  patronage  be- 
stowed by  this  great  state  upon  literature  and  common  schools. 

West  Point  is  a  military  school,  the  position  of  which  we  have  already 
noticed.  It  is  an  establishment  under  the  control  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, for  the  education  of  young  men  destined  for  the  army.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  is  limited  to  two  hundred  and  fifty.  The  annual  expense  of 
the  institution  to  the  United  States,  is  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand 
dollars.  The  sum  paid  for  the  education  of  a  cadet  is  $330  per  annum. 
There  are  thirty  professors,  instructors,  and  assistants.  The  course  of 
education,  especially  in  the  exact  sciences,  is  thorough  and  complete. 

General  Statistics  for  1830,  Population,  1 ,934,496.  Yards  of  woolen, 
cotton,  and  linen  cloths,  manufactured  in  1830,  14,4(^,226.  Number 
of  grist  mills,  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-four.  Saw  mills,  five 
thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-five.  Oil  mills,  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-one.  Fulling  mills,  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-two.  Card- 
ing machines,  one  thousand  dve  hundred  and  eighty-four.  Iron  works, 
one  hundred  and  seventy.  Trip  hammers,  one  hundred  and  sixty-four. 
Distilleries,  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine.  Asheries,  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  five.  There  are  two  hundred  andthirty-aeven 
newspapers,  publishing  annually,  as  is  estimated,  14,586,000  printed 
sheets. 

Manufactures,  There  are  eighty-eight  cotton  manufactories,  two  hun- 
dred and  eight  woolen,  two  hundred  iron.  The  cotton  manufactories  em- 
ploy about  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  spindles.  About  twenty- 
two  thousand  bales  of  cotton  goods  manufactured,  exceeds  three  millions 
dollars.  The  value  of  woolen  goods  annually  manufactured,  exclusive  of 
those  made  in  families,  is  considerably  upwards  of  three  million  dollars. 
ITie  value  of  the  annual  manufacture  of  iron,  is  four  million  dollars.  There 
are  about  fifly  paper  mills,  and  the  value  of  annual  manufactures  in  this 
article  is  fiwe  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  annual  value  of  the  manu- 
ftcture  of  hats,  is  three  million  dollars.  That  of  boots  and  shoes,  amount 
to  five  million  dollars.  Leather  is  manufactured  to  the  amount  of  twomil- 
lion  nine  hundred  and  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifly  dollars.  The 
value  of  window  glass,  made,  is  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Hanu- 
ftctured  in  families,  as  per  state  census  returns,  two  million  nine  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  yards  fulled 
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dothsy  valued  at  two  millicm  nine  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  three 
hundred  and  tweuty-three  dollars.  Flannels  and  other  woolens,  not  fulled, 
three  million  four  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand  and  one  yards,  value, 
six  hundred  and  ninety-three  thousand  six  hundred  dollars.  Linen,  cot- 
ton, and  other  cloths,  eight  million  seventy-nine  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-two  yards,  value,  one  million  two  hundred  and  eleven  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-eight  dollars.  The  sales  of  domestic  manufac- 
tures in  the  city  of  New  York,  during  the  year  1830,  are  estimated  to 
amount  to  twenty-five  million  dollars.  There  are  twenty-nine  million 
four  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty  acres 
of  land  in  the  state.  The  number  of  acres  of  improved  land,  is  seven 
million  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-seven, 
valued  atone  hundred  and  seventy-nine  million  twenty-four  thousand  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars.  Value  of  neat  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
and  hogs,  forty-two  million  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven.  The  amount  of  salt,  inspected,  on  which  duties 
have  been  paid  to  the  state  for  1830,  is  one  million  four  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  bushels.  The  tolls  of  the  canals  for  1830,  were  one  mil- 
lion five  hundred  and  fifly-six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
dollarp,  being  an  increase  of  two  hundred  and  forty-three  thousand  six 
hundred  and  sixty-two  dollars  over  those  of  the  preceding  year.  There 
are  fifty  two  banks  in  the  state,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  twenty-six  mil- 
lion two  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars.  There 
are  seventy  five  steam  boats,  (including  six  British  boats  on  lake  OntariOy) 
exclusive  of  steam  ferry  boats,  dzx;.,  with  an  aggregate  of  four  thousand 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two  horse  power.  The  number  of  clergy  in  the 
state,  is  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty -two.  That  of  attorneys 
and  counselors  at  law,  is  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-one. 
That  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty- 
nine.  The  number  of  militia,  is  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand 
five  hundred  and  twenty- six. 


NEW   JERSEY, 

Is  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  miles  long,  and  fifty  broad;  containii^ 
eight  thousand  six  hundred  square  miles.  Between  38^  57'  and  41^  21' 
north  latitude,  and   1^  26'  and  3^  9'  east  longitude  firom  Washington. 
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Bounded  north  by  Now  York;  east  bj  New  York  and  the  Atlandc;  eoatb- 
weat  by  Delaware  bay,  which  divides  it  firora  Delaware;  wmI  by 
Pennsylvania. 

Physical  Aspect.  The  maritime  belt  along  th^  south-east  pait  of  the 
state,  is  low  and  rather  sterile.  The  central  parts  of  it  between  Nerw 
York  and  Philadelphia,  undulate  with  hill  and  dale,  giving  rise  to  dear 
and  beautiful  streams.  At  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea^  is  a 
chain  of  mountains  east  of  the  Delaware.  South  mounts  traverses  tibe 
state  from  north  to  south,  and  parallel,  and  at  a  little  distance  farther 
north,  the  Kittatinny .  The  country  between  and  beyond  these  mountaiM 
is  loamy,  with  a  fine  verdant  turf,  possessing  a  rich  soil,  well  adapted  to 
grazing.  L^ad,  copper,  and  silver,  are  among  the  mineral  productioiis; 
and  in  various  points  it  abounds  with  extensive  beds  of  iron  ore. 

Rhers.  The  Hudson,  separating  the  state  from  New  York,  boonds  it 
on  the  north;  and  the  Delaware,  separating  it  from  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
south.  It  has  no  other  rivers  of  any  great  length,  though  evwy  part  of 
&e  state  abounds  in  quick  mill  streams.  The  names  of  the  mofll  connd- 
erable  rivers,  are  Passaic,  Hackinsac,  Raritan,  Great  Egg  Haib(ur,  and 
Musconecunk. 

DMsioM-^CawUies.  Bergen,  Hackinsac;  'Burlington, Jtfbiotf  Holfyf 
BvrUngton;  Cape  May,  Cape  May  C.  H,;  Cumberland,  Bridgdown; 
Essex,  Newark  J  EUzabethtownj  Gloucester,  Woodhury;  Hunterdon, 
Trenton;  Bliddlesex,  New  Brunswidcj  Amhoy;  Monmouth,  FVtehold; 
Morris,  Morristoum;  Salem,  Salem;  Somerset,  Boumdbrook;  SusaeZy 
Newton;  Warren,  Behid4sre.  Population  in  1820,  2*77,575.  In  1880, 
820,779. 

Clinuxte,  The  mountainous  part  of  New  Jersey  has  a  climate  nol 
tmlike  the  central  parts  of  New  York  and  New  England.  Li  the  mari- 
time and  southern  portions,  it  is  milder  than  would  be  indicated  by  its 
latitude,  and  as  mild  as  the  adjacent  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

Products.  The  maritime  people  find  great  advantage  in  flieir  exten- 
sive oyster  beds,  and  in  feeding  cattle  on  the  salt  meadows  that  skirt  the 
sea  shores.  The  central  parts  of  the  state  abound  in  the  common  pro- 
ductions of  the  middle  and  northern  states.  In  the  mountainous  regions, 
the  productions  compare  with  those  of  Vermont;  and  the  inhabitants  are 
noted  for  their  excellent  butter  and  cheese.  The  cider  and  fruit,  of  the 
fine  orchards  of  New  Jersey,  have  gained  an  universal  reputation. 

Manufactures.  Those  of  iron  are  prosecuted  to  a  very  groat  extent 
Among  other  common  articles  of  American  manufacture^ leather  forma 
a  very  considerable  item.  Patterson  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  flour- 
ishing manufacturing  villages  west  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  situated  }JUk 
below  the  romantk  falls  of  the  Passaic,  which  supplies  water  power  to 
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iny  extent  The  aumerous  estaBUahments  have  recently  created  a  v«y 
conaideFable  town.  It  contains  seventeen  cotton  &ctorie8,  a  ckick  iacto- 
ry,  an  iron  factory,  manufacturing  900,000  lbs.  iron,  and  650,000  lbs. 
nails.  The  cotton  factories  annually  manufacture  2,000,000  lbs.  The* 
flax  ftctory,  600,000  lbs.  of  flax.  There  is  one  machine  shop  employ- 
ing one  hundred  and  fiffy  hands.  Connected  with  it,  is  an  iron  and  brass 
foundry,  working  annually  600,000  lbs.  of  iron,  and  16,500  of  brass. 
Shoes  are  made  extensively  at  Newark.  Cotton  is  manufactured  at 
Trenton.  The  industrious  people  of  this  state  are  rapidly  following  the 
example  of  New  England  in  the  extension  of  their  manufactures. 

ReUgwui  Denommaiions.  About  three  hundred  fixed  societies,  be- 
side the  numerous  societies  of  the  Methodists.  Of  the  fixed  societies,  the 
Presbyterians  are  the  most  numerous;  and  afler  them,  the  Dutch  Keformr 
ed  Church.  But  all  the  christian  denominations  are  represented  in  this 
state.  » 

LUerahare.  There  are  two  colleges,  one  at  Princeton,  and  the  other 
at  New  Brunswick.  Princeton  College  is  one  of  the  most  respectable 
seminaries  in  the  United  States.  The  position  is  high,  airy,  and  com- 
mandingj  in  the  centre  of  a  neat  and  flourishing  village.  The  college 
edifice,  called  Nassau  Hall,  is  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  by  fifty  feet, 
and  four  stories  high.  There  are  two  other  considerable  buildings  be- 
longing to  the  college,  all  of  stone,  and  a  number  of  houses  belonging  to 
the  officers  of  the  government.  A(  some  distance  from  this  group,  is  the 
spacious  building  belonging  to  the  Theological  School.  This  building  is 
also  of  stone,  and  its  dimensions  one  hundred  and  fifty  by  fifty  feet,  and 
fixir  stories  high.  The  college  library  amounts  to  nearly  ten  thousand 
vdumes;  and  the  theological  library,  to  six  thousand.  The  course  of 
academical  studies  is  thorough  and  complete.  The  Theological  Semi- 
nary is  under  the  care  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  the  United  States.  The  number  of  students  in  the  college 
averages  about  one.  hundred  and  ten,  and  the  theological  students  about 
one  hundred. 

The  RutgerV  College  at  New  Brunswick,  is  under  the  care  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  church.  It  has  a  spacious  edifice,  and  respectable 
endowments,  and  promises,  as  well  as  the  Theological  Seminary,  to  be 
a  very  useful  institution.  There  are  over  twenty  incorporaled  academies, 
and  some  seminaries  on  the  manual  labor  system.  The  state  has  a  fund 
of  ||845^404  for  the  support  of  free  schools.  But  the  system  of  gene- 
Mi  ediicatioii  wants  the  efliciency  of  Ihose  of  New  England  and  New 
Teik. 

€)Uef  Thmit.  Trenton  is  sitiialed  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Delawam, 
opposite  the  &lb|  on  die  grant  route  between  New  Yock  and  Hnhdri- 
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phia,  sixty  miles  south-west  of  the  former,  and  thirty-three  milee  north 
east  of  the  huter.  The  DeOiware  is  navigable  for  sloops  and  steam 
boats  to  this  place.  It  is  a  neat  town;  and  contains  eight  public  build- 
ings, among  which. the  most  conspicuous  is  the  state  house.  In  the  town 
and  vicinity  are  six  houses  of  public  worship.  The  bridge  across  the 
I>elaware  has  five  arches,  and  makes  a  handsome  appearance.  The  town 
has  some  respectablio  manufactories  of  cotton.  This  place  is  memon* 
Ue  as  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  splendid  exploits  of  General  Washing- 
ton, in  crossing  the  Delaware,  and  capturing  a  large  detachment  of  Hes- 
sians. It  contained  in  1820,  3,042  inhabitants.  In  1830,  it  is  supposed 
to  contain  over  6,000.  Newark  is  charmingly  situated  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Passaic,  seven  miles  from  its  mouth,  by  the  curves  of  the  river. 
Very  few  towns  of  the  size  make  a  more  showy  appearance,  being  deci* 
dedly  tlie  handsomest  town  in  the  state.  It  contains  six  or  seven  public 
buildings,  six  houses  for  public  worship,  and  extensive  manufactories  of 
different  kinds.  In  Orange,  near  this  place,  is  made  the  famous  Newark 
cider.  It  is  nine  miles  west  of  New  York.  Population  in  1820, 0^507. 
In  1830,  10,705. 

Patterson,  of  the  manufactures  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  is 
situated  on  the  Passaic,  near  the  great  falls,  in  a  position  much  admired 
for  its  romantic  surrounding  scenery.  It  is  the  chief  manufacturing 
town  in  the  state;  and  beside  the  extensive  manufiictories  already  men- 
tioned, contains  five  or  six  houses  of  public  wonhip.  The  manuiacto* 
ries  are  massive  buildings  of  stone.  The  falls  of  the  Passaic  are  seven- 
ty-two feet  in  perpendicular  descent,  and  constitute  a  splendid  cascade^ 
much  visited  by  travellers. 

New  Brunswick  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Raritan,  at  the 
head  of  sloop  and  steam  boat  navigation,  thirty-three  miles  south-west  of 
New  York,  and  sixty  north-east  of  Philadelphia.  The  buikiings  in  this 
town,  which  has  a  city  incorporation,  are  sparsely  diffused  over  a  consid- 
erable extent.  It  contains  seven  public  buildings,  and  five  churches. 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  college  and  Theological  Seminary  here. 
There  are  some  handsorao  houses  on  the  hill  above  the  landing.  The 
steam  boats  from  New  York  with  passengers  for  Philadelphia,  land  here, 
who  take  passage  in  stages  from  this  point  to  Treuton,  on  the  Delaware, 
where  they  embark  on  steam  boats  for  Philadelphia. 

Princeton  is  a  pleasant  village,  the  college  of  which  has  already  been 
mentioned.  It  is  situated  ten  miles  north-east  from  Trenton,  on  the 
great  route  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  It  contains  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  houses,  and  is  consecrated  in  history  by  one  of  thegiori- 
otts  exploits  of  Washington,  in  which  he  defeated  a  British  regiment 
mftroUng  to  the  relief  of  Trenton.    Elissabethtown,  fifteen  milea  &» 
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New  York,  Is  an  agreeable  village,  containing  over  two  hundred  houses^ 
and  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  the  state.  Bordentown,  seven 
miles  below  Trenton,  and  twenty-eight  above  Philadelphia,  is  a  neat  vil- 
lage, a  little  north  of  which  the  mansion  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  ex-king  of 
Spain,  is  pointed  out,  as  an  illustration  of  the  mutability  of  fortune.  Bur- 
lington, on  the  south  shore  of  the  Delaware,  twenty  mile's  above  Philar 
delphia,  is  a  considerable  village,  showing  to  advantage  to  the  passen- 
gers on  the  steam  boats,  as  they  round  to,  to  take  in  and  put  out  passen- 
gers. Camden,  Salem,  Morristown,  Amboy,  and  Newton,  are  the 
other  considerable  towns  in  the  state. 

Roads  and  Canals.  New  Jersey,  from  its  position,  is  a  great  tho- 
roughfare. The  chief  roads  of  public  travel  are  turnpikes.  The  chief 
canal  is  the  Morris  canal,  which  leaves  the  Hudson  opposite  New  York, 
at  Powle^s  Hook.  The  ascents  of  this  canal,  instead  of  being  overcome 
by  locks,  are  surmounted  by  inclined  planes.  At  Bloomiield,  boats  are 
drawn  up  an  inclined  plane  of  six  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet,  in  which 
distance  they  overcome  fifly-two  feet  of  perpendicular  height.  To  sus- 
pend a  boat  loaded  with  forty  or  fiAy  tons  in  this  way  in  the  air,  is  one  of 
the  triumphs  of  the  modem  gigantic  application  of  power.  This  canal 
overcomes  eight  hundred  and  ninety  feet  in  this  way,  and  opens  a  direct 
route  from  the  city  of  New  Y(»'k  to  the  celebrated  coal  mines  at  Mauch 
Chunk,  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  eighty  miles  in  length.  The  Delaware 
and  Hudson  canal  may  be  considered  as  partly  belonging  to  this  state. 
The  scenery  of  the  country  through  which  it  passes  is  of  a  singularly 
romantic  character.  It  is  sixty-five  miles  long,  and  brings  the  Lacka- 
wana  coal  to  New  York.  A  rail-way,  with  locomotive  cars,  brings  the 
coal  to  the  canal.  The  Trenton  and  Raritan  canal  is  not  yet  completed. 
It  will  open  a  direct  sloop  and  steam  boat  conununication  from  Baltimore 
to  New  York.  A  rail  road  from  Camden  to  Amboy  is  in  progress,  ll 
it  supposed  that,  with  the  other  improvements  contemplated,  it  will  enable 
the  traveller  to  pass  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  in  four  hours !  / 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Length,  300  miles;  breadth,  160.  Containing 44,000  square  miles; 
Between  39^  43'  and  429  16'  north  latitude,  and  8^  31'  west  longitude, 
and  2^  18'  east  longitude,  from  Washington.    Pounded  north  by  New 
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York;  north-east  by  the  Delaware,  which  separates  it  firom  New  Jeraqr; 
south  by  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia;  west  by  Viignriaiid  Otdtb 

CaunHes.    ChirfTtmmt.  Counties.    Cfttef  IbwRt. 


Adams,  Gettjrsburgh. 
Alleghany,  Pittsbuigh. 
ArmstroDg,  Eattanning. 
Beaver,  Beaver. 
Bedford,  Bedfoid. 
Berks,  Reading. 
Bradford,  Athens. 
Bucks,  Bristol. 
Butler,  Butler. 
Cambria,  Ebensbuigh. 
Centre,  Bellefonte. 
Chester,  West  Chester. 
Clearfield,  Clearfield. 
Columbia,  Catawissa. 
Crawford,  Meadville. 
Cumberland,  Carlisle. 
Dauphin,  Harrisburgh. 
Delaware,  Chester. 
Erie,  Erie, 
Fayette,  Uniontown. 
Franklin,  Chambersburgh. 
Greene,  Waynesburgh. 
Huntingdon,  Huntingdcm. 
Indiana,  Armagh. 
Jefferson,  Brookville. 
Lancaster,  Lancaster. 

Population  in  1820, 1,049,303.    In  1830, 1,347,072. 

Physical  Aspect.  A  considerable  belt  along  the  south-east  sectioa  of 
the  state  is  level,  gradually  rising  to  an  uneven,  and  finom  that  to  an  uft- 
dulating  surface.  Between  the  first  line  of  the  Alleghanies,  called  South 
Mountain,  and  the  seomd  chain,  the  Blue  Ridge,  is  a  broad,  fertile,  lime- 
stone valley.  The  last  western  chain  of  the  Alleghanies  passes  tfaroi^ 
the  state  from  north-cast  to  south-west.  It  is  broad,  and  ccmiposed  of 
many  detached  mountains.  West  of  these  mountains.  Western  PeiiDsyl- 
vania  is  hill,  dale,  and  plain,  with  a  surface  not  unlike  that  of  New  Eng- 
land. The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  almost  invariably  fertile.  The  aoutk- 
east  diviiion  of  the  state,  along  the  Susquehannah,  embracea  a  graal  bo^y 


Lebanon,  Lebanon. 
Lehigh,  AUentown. 
Luzerne,  Wilkesbaire. 
Lycombg,  WilUamBpart 
M'Kean,  Cerestown. 
Mercer,  Mercer. 
Mifilin,  Lewistoiwn. 
Montgomery,  Nonifltown. 
Northampton,  Eaaton. 
Northumberland,  Sunboiy. 
Perry,  Landisbuigfa« 
Philadelphia,  Philadelphia. 
Pike,  Milfoid. 
Potter^  Cowdenport 
Schuylkill,  Orwigsbuigh. 
Somerset,  Sonieraet 
Susquehannah,  Montrosei. 
Tioga,  Wellsborouigh. 
Union,  Mifflinbuigh* 
Venango,  Franklin. 
Warren,  Wanen. 
Washington,  Washington. 
Wayne,  Bethany. 
Westmoreland,  Qreensbiiigh. 
York,  York. 
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of  excellent  land.  The  basin  between  Alleghany  river  and  lake  Erie) 
is  a  fine  country.  A  broad  belt  of  the  finest  country  stretches  east  of  the 
Alleghany  mountainsy  and  spreads  with  the  same  extent  into  Mar^'land. 
This  midland  of  Pennsylvania  includes  as  rich  and  highly  cultivated  a 
tract  of  country  as  is  in  America,  and  is  chiefly  settled  with  Germans. 
The  highest  i^eaks  of  the  Alleghanies  are  elevated  from  two  to  three  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  soa,  and  from  one  to  two  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  their  bases.  This  region  in  its  mountains,  valleys^ 
and  cascades,  presents  all  varieties  of  the  grand,  nigged,  sheltered, 
and  romantic  in  scenery.  Iron  in  vast  quantities,  load,  copper,  many  of 
the  useful  fossils,  particulariy  the  greatest  abundance  and  variety  of  coaly 
marble,  free  stone,  and  all  the  useful  earths  for  building  and  the  arts^ 
abound  in  this  state,  so  variegated  in  surface,  and  of  geological  forma- 
tions so  different  from  each  other. 

SoU  and  Produdions.  No  state  in  the  Ufiion  shows  to  the  passing 
tiaveller  a  richer  agriculture  than  this.  It  is  emphatically  a  grain  coun- 
try, raising  the  greatest  abundance  of  fine  wheat.  It  produces  all  the 
fruits  and  productions  of  the  northern  and  middle  states,  and  is  better 
adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  and  the  grape  than  most  of 
them.  Pennsylvania  is  famous  for  the  great  size,  and  the  strength  and 
excellence  of  its  breed  of  draft  horses.  The  largest  kinds  show  a 
prodigious  bulk,  when  compared  witli  the  common  dimensions  of  the 
northern  horses.  Among  the  other  grains,  this  state  is  famous,  in  some 
parts,  for  the  cultivation  of  buckwheat  and  spelts.  Most  of  the  finep 
fruits  of  tlie  temperate  climates  flourish.  The  cider  is  particularly  ex- 
cellent. Wheat  is  the  stapio  article,  though  parts  of  the  state  abound  in 
the  finest  products  of  the  dairy. 

ReUgian.  There  are  about  seven  hundred  fixed  soRietimi  in  this  state. 
Of  these,  the  most  numerous  denomination  is  the  Presbyterian.  The 
German  Galvinists  and  Lutherans,  constitute  the  next  most  numerour 
denomination.  The  Friends  have  between  sixty  and  seventy  congre- 
gations. The  inhabitants  are  descended  frcxn  all  the  Ekiropean  natkms. 
The  Giermans,  however,  are  the  most  numerous  race,  and  next  to  them, 
perhaps,  the  Irish,  and  the  Scotch  Irish.  In  no  state  in  the  Union  is  the- 
dialect  so  compounded  of  all  idioms,  accents,  tones,  and  modes  of  framing 
aentences.  Yet,  perhaps,  there  is  no  state  in  wliich  the  varieties  d[ 
on^,  opinions,  faith,  fashion,  and  modes  of  life,  have  amalgamated 
into  a  more  marked  and  distinct  nationality,  than  in  the  people  of  this* 
state. 

Rhers.    We  have  afaready  dwelt  upon  thooe  west  of  the  Alleghanies/ 
The  principal  Atlantic  rivers  of  the  state,  are  the  Delaware,  Schnylkitf, 
Lefaiglit  Susquehannah,  and  Juniata.    The  Suaquehaanah  it  the  largest 
Vol.  II.  9 
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Atlantic  river  of  the  United  States.  It  rises  in  New  York,  near  the 
aourees  of  the  Mohawk,  and  meandering  south-west,  it  enters  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  by  a  sweeping  bend,  returns  upon  its  course,  in  the  state  of 
New  York.  Still  searching  a  westward  course,  it  again  enters  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  receives  Tioga  river.  West  Branch,  and  the  Juniata.  These 
accumulated  waters  having  swollen  it  to  a  broad  stream,  it  passes  Har- 
risbuig^,  enters  Maryland,  and  finds  its  estuary  in  Chesapeake  Bay  at 
Havre  de  Grace,  after  a  course,  measuring  its  curves,  of  more  than  five 
hundred  miles.  Its  principal  branches  are  Tunkhannoc,  Lackawannoc, 
Fishing  Greek,  Anderson's  Creek,  Clearfield  Creek,  Mushannon,  Sene- 
mahoning.  Kettle,  Pine,  Lycoming,  Lowalsock,  and  Muncy  creeks* 
These  streams  have  courses  from  thirty  to  seventy  miles  in  length.  Ju- 
niata is  the  largest  tributary.  This  stream  rises  in  the  AUeghanies  from 
two  large  branches,  which  rise  a  little  above  Huntingdon.  The  united 
stream  divides  again,  and  by  two  mouths  fall  into  the  Susquehannah, 
fourteen  miles  above  Harrisburg.  Below  this  junction,  the  principal 
tributaries  are  Sherman's,  Conedqguinnet,  Yellow  Breeches,  ConewagOy 
and  Codorus  creeks,  from  the  west;  and  Swatara,  Conestoga,  and  Pe- 
quea  creeks,  on  the  east.  No  stream  in  tfie  United  States  passes  through 
more  grand  and  romantic  scenery  than  the  Juniata. 

Lehigh  is  an  important  branch  of  the  Delaware.  It  has  cut  its  way 
through  several  hills,  and  among  others  the  Blue  Ridge.  Afler  paamng 
through  the  Moravian  towns,  and  a  beautiful  country,  it  falls  into  the 
Delaware,  at  Easton.  The  canals  have  enabled  the  great  cities  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  rich  and  exhaustless  coal  beds  near  its  banks. 

Schuylkill  rises  among  the  mountains,  in  Schuylkill  county,  winding 
through  a  rich  country,  and  the  towns  of  Reading  and  Pbttstown,  supply- 
ing Philadelphia  with  water  in  its  course,  it  falls  into  ihe  Delaware  seven 
miles  below  that  city.  It  has  a  long  course,  and  the  locks  and  oanala 
have  rendered  it  navigable,  so  that  the  immense  beds  of  anthracite  coal 
on  its  head  sources  are  rendered  available  to  Philadelphia,  and  the 
country  on  the  sea  board.  The  names  of  many  other  streams  might  be 
given,'  which  furnish  admirable  water  power,  and  whidi  irrigate  and 
adorn  the  rich  interior  of  the  state. 

Canah  and  Rail  Roads,  Pennsylvania  has  commenced  a  gigaatic 
outline  of  internal  improvements.  In  I8S0,  it  had  four  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  of  canal  finished;  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  progress  towaids 
completion;  and  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  projected  and  surveyed. 
The  whole  length  of  the  grand  Pennsylvania  canal,  wouM  be,  if  comple- 
ted in  a  continuous  line,  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Of  this  line, 
two  hundred  and  sixty  miles  from  Philadelphia  to  a  point  aboat  twenty 
miles  beyond  Huntingdoo,  are  completed.    The  whole  line  firan  Jbhos- 
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towoy  oa  the  west  tide  of  the  Alkgfaanyy  over  one  hundred  milee,  is  com- 
pleted. An  interval  of  something  more  than  fifty  miles  from  the  Juniata 
over  the  Alleghany,  to  Johnstowui  is  yet  incomplete.  It  is  proposed  to 
unite  them  by  a  rail-way  over  the  mountains.  The  Philadelphia  and 
Wyoming  canal,  connecting  that  far-famed  valley  with  that  city,  is  two 
hundred  and  sixty-ei^t  miles  in  length.  It  is  intended  to  unite  tho 
Pennsylvania  canal  at  Pittsburgh,  with  a  canal  through  Meadville  to 
lak^  Erie.  lUs  canal  will  be  between  two  and  three  hundred  miles  in 
length.  Still  another  canal  route  has  been  surveyed,  to  lead  from  Pitti- 
buigh  to  the  summit  level  of  ihe  Ohio  and  Erie  canal.  Numerous  side 
cuts  connected  with  these  canals,  which,  a  few  years  since,  would  have 
been  deemed  impracticable,  now  dwindle  in  compariBoo  with  these  gigan- 
tic works,  and  are  too  numerous  tofinda  place  in  this  work. 

Forty  miles  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  rail  road  are  nearly 
oompleted.  At  the  termination  of  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  canal*  m 
rail-way  extends  over  Moosic  mountains,  reaching  firom  the  canal  to 
Carbondale,  on  the  Lackawanna  river.  It  is  sixteen  and  a  half  miles  ia 
lengtfa^  and  overcomes  an  elevation  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty-eight  feeC 
The  Mauch  Chunk  rail-way  is  of  wood,  overlaid  with  iron.  It  connects 
the  coal  mines  with  Lehigh  river,  which  is  rendered  beatable  by  canal 
boats.  The  summit  of  the  mountain,  where  the  coal  is  found,  is  qioo, 
hundred  and  eighty-two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  Hie  lenglik 
of  the  rail-way  is  nine  miles.  The  caiB  descend  the  platform,  where 
they  unload  in  a  minute  and  twenty  seconds.  One  hundred  and  tlurty- 
two  cars  have  descended  in  a  day,  with  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
tons  of  coal.  The  loaded  cars,  in  descending,  are  attached  to  empty 
cars  at  the  foot,  and  draw  them  up.  The  coal  of  this  exceedingly  rich 
and  abundant  mine  is  anthracite,  hard,  pure,  black,  with  a  beautiful  coa- 
ohoidal  fracture,  and  perfectly  clean  in  the  handling.  Other  rail  roads 
are  in  contemplation  and  survey. 

MmmfaOurea.  This  article  is  too  extansixe  to  allow  details.  In  the 
important  article  of  iron  roanufoctares,  Pennsylvania  far  excels  any 
other  state  in  )he  Union.  We  have  spoken  of  the  manufiu:tures  west  of 
the  AU^gfaanies.  As  long  ago  as  in  1810,  there  were  in  the  state  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  important  iron  fiictories,  for  all  cperations  in 
ixoo,  fimn  smelting  the  ores  to  mannfacturing  nails.  At  the  same 
line,  there  were  sixty-fi)ur  cotton  fiustories,  sixty-four  paper  mills,  and 
ojgbt  glass  works.  Some  of  these  manu&ctures  have  doubled  since  that 
lime*  It  is  supposed  that  ti^  total  value  of  manufiu^tures  in  this  stata^ 
way  be  about  fpOflmfiOO.  The  bank  capital  is  $10,810,888.  The 
tonnage  of  the  shipping  is  104,114  tons.  In  1816,  the  exports  were 
f7|lM,946.    The  domeatic  trade  has  increased  prodigkNisly  since  that 
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time.    The  foreign  trade  l<ais  diminished,  as  a  natural  conaequeno^ 
amounting  in  exports,  in  1830,  to  $4,089,035. 

Education.    This  great  state  has  made  certain  constitutioiial  proris- 
ions,  that  the  poor  shall  be  taught  gratis.    Meuns  have  been  provided  in 
almost  all  the  coimties  to  carry  this  provision  into  effect.    The  zepoit  of 
the  comptrollers  of  the  public  schools  states,  that  m  twelve  years  prece- 
ding 1830,  thirty-four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  three  children  had 
received  the  advantage  of  this  provision.    But  general  instructioD  is  not 
diffused  so  universally  as  in  New  York.    The  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, ailer  many  cbauges  of  the  original  ptan,  is  organized  on  the  moat 
respectable  footing;  and  the  medical  school  attached  to  it,  yields  in  repn- 
tation  to  none  in  ihc  Union.     Dickinson  Ckillcgc,  at  Carlisle,  is  an  impor- 
tant institution.    Jefferson  College,  at  Cannonsburg,  has  a  medical  school 
attached  to  it  in  Philadelphia.    Washington  College,  at  Washington,  the 
Western  University,  at  Pittsburgh,  and  the  Alleghany  College,  at  Mead- 
▼ille,  have  already  been  na:ncd  under  the  head  of  Western  Pennsylva- 
nia.    Madison  College,  at  Uniontuwn,  is  an  institution  under  the  caro  of 
the  Methodist  church.    Mount  Airy  College  is  fixed  at  Genuantown. 
There  are  theological  schools  at  Gettysburgh,  York,  and  Alleghany. 
The  Moravian  schools,  at  tho  beautiful  villages  of  Noaareth,  Bethlehem, 
and  Litiz,  sustain  a  high  reputation,  and  are  in  tho  most  flourishing  con- 
dition.    Tho  system  of  instruction  is  of  a  peculiar  character,  and  has 
desen'cd  estimation  for  conferring  on  females  an  efficient  and  useful 
education. 

Chief  Towns,  Philadelphia,  the  second  city  in  the  Union,  is  situated 
on  tho  west  bank  of  tlie  Delaware,  three  hundred  miles  south-west  of  Bos- 
ton, ninety  south-west  of  New  York,  one  hundred  miles  north-east  of 
Baltimore,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  miles  north-east  of  Wash- 
ington, it  is  situated  on  an  isthmus  plain,  between  the  Schuylkill  and 
Delaware,  extending  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  is  abont  six  milea 
above  tlieir  junction.  It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  miles  by  the 
cur\  es  of  tlic  river  from  the  city  to  the  estuary.  The  Delaware  is  here 
a  broad,  unimpeded,  and  noble  stream,  afibrding  water  for  vessels  of  any 
size,  and  furnishes  an  admirable  harbor.  The  city  is  built  in  the  form  of 
an  oblong  sqiiarc;  and  is  noted  for  the  regularity  with  which  its  streeli, 
running  nortii  and  south,  are  intersected  by  others  .at  right  angles,  nm- 
ning  cast  and  west.  The  streets  are  Irom  one  hundred  and  thirteea  to 
fifly  feet  wide,  and  numbered  in  one  direction,  first,  second,  third,  and  ao 
on;  and  in  the  other,  by  specific  names:  so  tliat  no  city  exists  in  which 
it  is  so  easy  to  find  a  given  point  by  the  direction.  The  number  ef 
■quares,  it  is  believed,  amounts  to  about  three  hundred  and  fifty. 

it  is  unquestionably  among  the  first  manufiwturing  cities,  all  ihinp 
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taken  into  view,  in  the  United  States.  Among  all  the  extensive  branches 
for  which  it  is  famous,  paper,  printing,  and  publishing,  are  important 
items.  A  great  number  of  gazettes,  periodicals,  and  monthlies  are  issued ; 
and  one  quarterly  critical,  and  another  quarterly  medical  journal.  This 
city  .vies  with  Boston,  in  the  number  and  extent  of  its  school  and  classical 
books.  If  Bosten  publishes,  as  regards  material  and  execution,  nKNre 
substantiaUy,  Philadelphia  publishes  cheaper,  a  circumstance  often  as 
important,  in  the  extension  of  its  books.  This  city  has  reputation,  also^ 
fiir  the  extent  and  excellence  of  its  breweries. 

Its  literary,  pbiksophical,  and  humane  institutions,  are  worthy  of  aH 
praise.  The  Phihidelphia  library,  owes  its  origin  to  the  illustrious  Ffank- 
iin.  It  contains  a  museum,  a  philosophical  apparatus,  the  Philadelphia 
library,  and  the  Loganian  library;  amounting  in  all  to  twenty-five  thou- 
sand volumes.  *The  American  Philosophical  Society,  the  Philadelphia 
Society  for  promoting  Agriculture,  the  Athenaeum,  and  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences,  are  all  important  institutions,  and  have  libraries  and  col- 
lections. Tlie  Friend^s  library  contains  a  respectable  collectk>n,  and  the 
Friend^s  common  school  institution  is  an  important  and  eflicient  one^ 
There  are  among  the  literary  institutions  great  numbers  of  LancasteriaOy 
Sunday,  and  Infant  schools.  Among  the  humane  institutions,  is  one  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  One  of  the  noblest  establishments  in  this  or  any  other 
state,  is  the  Peonsylvania  Hospital.  It  extends  a  front  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy-three  feet,  and  has  a  laige  buikling  connected  with  it,  so^ 
ficient  to  contain  fifty  or  sixty  patients.  Appended  to  it  is  a  beautifiil 
garden.  There  are  admirable  arrangements  for  every  thing  appertain- 
ing to  the  comlbrt  and  restoration  of  the  diseased,  both  in  body  and  mind. 
West^s  splendid  picture  of  Christ  healing  the  sick,  is  properly  kept  in  this 
institution,  and  (or  a  trifiing  gratuity  shown  to  strangers.  There  aro  over 
forty  public  buildings,  and  about  seventy  houses  of  public  worship.  The 
names,  uses,  and  dimensions  of  some  of  the  public  buildings  follow. 

The  first  Presbyterian  church,  is  a  noble  building,  as  are  the  Episoo* 
pal  churches  in  Eighth  and  Tenth  streets.  The  market  is  a  low  range  of 
buildings,  in  the  middle  of  Market  street,  extending  from  the  Delaware  to 
Eighth  street.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States,  in  Chesnut  street,  is  con- 
sidered the  most  finished  specimen  of  pure  Grecian  architecture  in  the 
Union.  It  is  of  white  marble,  with  Doric  columns  in  front.  Tlie  Bank  of 
Pennsylvania  fronts  two  streets  with  Ionic  columns ,  and  is  of  white  mat^' 
ble.  The  slate  house  is  a  large  brick  building  in  Chesnut  street.  Qe  - 
rard^s  bank  is  a  beautiful  marble  building  with  Corinthian  columns.  TIm 
arcade  is  an  imposing  stone  structure  leading  from  Chesnut  to  Lafayette 
Mreet.  It  is  fitted  up  with  shops,  and  in  the  second  story,  with  piazias, 
and  contains  Peal's  museum.  The  theatre,  in  Chesnut  street,  has  a' 
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ble  front  Hie  Maioiiic  Hall,  a  little  further  on,  la  in  the  Gothic  style. 
The  Academy  of  Arts  is  in  Ghesnut  alreet,  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh. 
AmcDg  the  statueH,  are  the  three  graces  of  Canova;  and  a  gallery  of  pio- 
tureSy  prinGi[>ally  the  works  of  American  artists.  Tlie  United  States 
mint  is  visited  as  an  object  of  general  curiosity.  Most  of  the  visitants 
piirchaae  gold  and  silver  coins  struck  under  their  eye«  The  amount 
coined  annuallyi  varies  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  miliion  dollars.  In 
l^Oy  the  number  of  pieces  of  coin  struck,  amounted  to  7,974,501. 

The  Schuylkill  Water  Works  are  a  splendid  establishment,  and  noted 
especially  for  the  rich  and  varied  prospect  enjoyed  fiom  them.  The 
building,  in  which  the  machinery  is  contained,  is  a  handsome  one,  and 
the  machinery  is  capable  of  raising  seven  million  gallons  of  water  in 
twenty-four  hours.  The  wheels  are  driven  by  a  current  from  a  daa» 
4d)ove.  The  reservoirs  are  on  a  hill,  higher  than  any  part  of  the  city. 
The  pipes  extend  thirty-four  or  thirty-five  miles.  This  grand  work  abun- 
^ntly  repays  the  inspection.  Pratt^s  Garden,  in  full  view  of  the  water 
woiks,  is  a  charming  place,  and  well  worthy  to  be  visited.  The  peniten- 
tiary has  the  aspect  of  a  fortress.  The  walls  are  of  granite,  forty-feel 
high,  and  encloses  a  square  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet  each  way.  The 
Naval  Hospital,  two  miles  south-west  of  the  centre  of  the  city,  has  a  fronl 
of  three  hundred  and  eighty-six  feet,  and  is  three  stories  high.  It  is  built 
partly  of  granite,  and  partly  of  marble.  The  Navy  Yard  is  of  great  ex- 
tent, and  fitted  up  with  first  rate  appurtenances  for  building  frigatss,  and 
ships  of  the  line.  The  Pennsylvania,  building  here ,  it  is  said,  will  be  the 
laigost  ship  in  the  world,  and  itis  to  carry  one  hundred  and  flAy  guns. 

The  public  squares  of  this  beautiful  city,  strike  a  stranger  with  pleas- 
ing emotions,  from  their  frequency,  neatness,  and  verdure ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  people  promenading  them.  No  city  in  the  Union,  can  show  suc^ 
long  ranges  of  uniform  and  magnificent  houses,  as  this.  Ghesnut  street 
may  serve  as  a  sample.  A  volume  would  be  requisite  to  convey  details 
of  ail  the  public  buildings,  churches,  literary  and  humane  institutions,  and 
interesting  objects,  worthy  of  the  inspection  of  strangers.  Uniformity^ 
neatness,  and  utility,  stand  embodied  as  the  characteristics  of  this  gjeat 
and  thriving  city.  Two  men,  whose  names  will  be  coeval  With  time^ 
difiering  in  a  thousand  respects,  have  been  enabled  to  stamp  a  blended 
impress  of  their  own  peculiar  intellectual  character  upon  the  aspect  and 
institutions  of  Philadelphia.  The  one  is  Franklin,  the  simple  and  saga- 
cious expounder  of  the  doctrine  of  utility;  and  the  other,  William  Penoy 
the  memorable  patriarch,  the  immortal  assertor  of  toleratioD,  a  doctrine  in 
his  time  unknown,  and  now  as  universally  admitted  and  lauded  in  theory, 
as  it  is  universally  infringed  and  disregarded  in  practioct  Population  in 
1820,108,110.    In  1830, 161,412. 
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The  entrance  of  the  estuary  of  the  Delaware  is  defended  by  an  artificial 
breakwater,  an  immense  work  not  yet  completed.  The  artificial  oommii- 
nioBCions  of  Philadelphia  with  the  interior,  by  turnpikes  and  McAdam 
ized  roads,  and  navigable  rivers  and  canals,  are  too  numerous  to  be  dweh 
upon,  except  in  general  terms.  One  communication  of  permanent  im- 
portance must  not  be  overlooked.  The  numerous  and  beautifiij  steam 
boats,  that  formerly  plied  between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  used  (o 
descend  the  Delaware  to  a  certain  point,  when  the  passengers  debarked 
and  took  stages  from  the  Delaware  across  the  state  of  Delaware,  to  New- 
castle, on  Chesapeake  bay.  A  ship  canal  is  now  cut  across  this  penin- 
sula, uniting  file  Delaware  and  fiie  Chesapeake,  by  an  uninterrupted  fine 
of  inland  canal  communication.  This  canal  is  fourteen  miles  long,  and 
is  sixty  feet  in  width  at  the  water  line.  It  was  originally  dug  eight  feet 
in  depth,  but  has  been  increased  to  ten.  The  locks  are  one  hundred  ftet 
in  length,  and  the  whole  construction  is  for  sloops  of  the  largest  class,  and 
schooners.  The  steam  boats  intended  to  ply  on  this  route,  are  of  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  kind.  Three  towns,  Delaware,  Chesapeake, 
and  Bohemia,  have  already  sprung  up  on  the  route.  The  harbor  on  iht 
Delaware,  is  formed  by  two  prodigious  piers  running  into  the  water. 
The  bridges  over  the  canal  are  some  uf  them  of  the  class  called  swivel 
bridges.  Over  the  centre  of  the  deep  cut  is  the  Summit  bridge,  reach- 
ing from  hill  to  hill,  two  hundred  and  fiiirty-five  feet  span,  and  niftety  feet 
at  its  key  stone  above  the  level  of  the  water.  Schooners,  and  the  largcA 
class  of  sloops,  pass  underneath  with  their  masts  standing. 

Harrisburgh,  the  political  metropolis  of  the  state,  has  a  pleasant  site  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Susquehannah,  neariy  one  hundred  miles  north-west 
of  Philadelphia.  It  contains  seven  or  eight  publk;  buildings,  and  four 
houses  of  public  worship.  The  state  house  is  a  spacious  and  elegant 
building,  and  makes  an  imposing  show.  A  bridge  has  been  erected  across 
the  Susquehannah,  at  this  place.  An  island  divides  the  bridge  into  two 
divisions.  Hie  whole  length  of  the  bridge  and  cause-way  over  the  island 
is  a  mile.    It  contains  about  5,000  inhabitants. 

Lancaster  is  situated  in  a  delightfully  fertile  country,  near  Gonestoga 
creek,  which  falls  into  the  Susquehannah;  and  is  connected  with  the 
great  chain  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal.  It  contains  nine  or  ten  public 
buildings,  and  as  many  churches.  Some  of  the  public  buildings,  many 
of  the  private  mansions,  and  two  of  the  churches  are  handsome  buildings. 
Many  of  the  buildings  are  in  the  substantial  Grerman  style  of  building  in 
Penns^vania,  of  stone.  It  is  becoming  a  manufacturing  town.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  are  Germans,  and  the  German  language  is  much  spo- 
ken. Three  or  fiwr  German  gaasettes  are  published  in  this  place,  and  as 
many  in  E^Bglish.    The  canal  system,  by  connecting  Tancaster  by  water 
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Qoroimiiiicitiaii  willi  Philadelphia,  baa  given  anew  impulse  to  this  tcywn. 
It  is  situated  sixty-two  miles  west  of  Philadelphia,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  an  admirable  road,  and  i&  thiity-siz  miles  south-east  of  Hairis* 
buigh.    Population  in  1820,  was  6,063.    In  1830,  7,683. 

Beading  is  also  central  to  a  fine  agricultural  country,  and  is  situated 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  contains  a  number  of  public  build- 
iogg^and  five  churches.  Being  connected  with  Philadelphia  by  the  line 
of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  its  trade  is  rapidly  advancing.  There  are 
many  fine  mills  in  the  vicinity.  Its  manufiicturesare  increasing.  Hats 
constitute  a  large  item  in  its  manufactures.    PopuhUion  about  6,000. 

Carlisle  is  an  interior  town,  sixteen  miles  west  of  Harrisburgh,  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  miles  west  of  Philadelphia,  and  contains  five  public 
buildings  and  eight  churches.  The  streets  are  handsome,  and  the  build- 
ings chiksfiy  of  stone  and  bride.  Dickinson  College,  already  mentioneds 
Is  in  this  place.  Population  is  about  5,000.  Easton  js  a  very  neat  town, 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Delaware,  at  the  junction  of  tlie  Lehigh,  sixty 
miles  north  of  Philadelphia.  It  contains  a  number  of  public  buildings,  a 
cduurch,  and  an  academy.  Here  is  a  handsome  bridge  across  the  Dela- 
ware. 

Chambersburgh  is  situated  on  Conococheague  creek,  with  striking 
views  of  the  Alloghanies  in  the  distance.  The  stream  on  which  it  stands 
furnishes  water  power  for  many  manufactories,  of  which  tlie  town  already 
contains  a  considerable  number.  It  has  six  public  buildings,  seven 
churches,  and  four  hundred  dwelling  houses,  of  which  a  great  propor- 
tion are  brkk  or  stone.  Blue  limestone,  freestone,  and  marble  abound 
in  the  vicinity.  It  has  turnpike  communications  with  Philadelphia,  Bal- 
tamore,  and  Pittsbui^h.  Population  in  1820,  was  2,401.  The  number 
her  in  1830,  amounted  to  3,233. 

York  is  situated  on  Codorus  creek,  eighty-five  miles  west  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  forty-eight  north  of  Bahiniore,  and  contains  six  public  buildings 
and  eight  churches.  It  is  a  handsome  town,  in  the  centre  of  a  fertile  und 
charming  country.  Population  in  1820, 3,546.  In  1830,5^07.  Beth- 
lehem is  a  charming  Moravian  town  on  the  Lehigh,  filly-four  miles  north- 
west of  Philadelphia.  The  town  is  built  of  stone,  and  inhabited  entirely 
by  Moravians.  The  two  seminaries  for  instruction  in  this  place  enjoy  a 
high  reputation.  Population  2fiQ0.  Lehigh  and  Litiz  are  the  other 
principal  Moravian  establishments  in  this  vicinity.  The  principal  towns 
in  West  Pennsylvania  have  already  been  noticed.  Northampton,  on  the 
Lehigh,  Norristown,  on  the  Schuylkill,  and  Huntingdon,  on  the  Juniata, 
are  considerable  towns.  Bedford,  on  the  south  branch  of  the  Juniata,  is 
the  seat  of  the  Bedford  mineml  springs,  and  surrounded  by  splendki 
scenery.    A  barren  catalogue  of  the  ^names  of  thirty  other  considerable 
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villages  might  be  given.  Anii§^efiictfirointhelateceiiiU8of  1630| 
illustrate  the  vigorous  advance  of  this  great  state  in  population  and  im- 
portance. The  aggregate  increase  of  twenty-eight  towns  and  borough 
is  at  the  rate  of  sixty  percent  In  1829, 297,806  barrels  of  wheat  floury 
39,523  of  rye  flour,  and  1,609  hogsheads  and  6^433  barrels  of  com 
meal,  were  in^>ected  in  Philadelphia. 

It  spreads  a  wide  surface  in  the  Ohio  valley,  rapidly  advaneing  in 
wealth  and  population.  New  towns  are  springing  up  in  every  direction. 
It  abounds  in  all  the  elements  of  wealth  and  power.  Public  opinion  has 
given  it  a  stnmg  impulse  towards  manu&ctures,  and  a  gigantic  system  of 
internal  improvements.  Its  inhabitants,  thou^^  composed  of  all  nations^ 
are  distinguished  for  their  orderly  habits,  industry,  and  sober  progress  of 
thrift,  and  a  sturdy  spirit  of  pditical  independence.  The  passing  stranger 
as  he  traverses  thQ  state,  is  struck  with  the  noble  roads  and  public  works, 
with  the  beautiful  German  fiirms  and  their  magnificent  and  imperishable 
stone  houses,  and  often  still  more  magnificent  stone  boms.  An  agricdk 
tural  country,  alike  charming  and  rich,  spreads  under  his  eye.  He  not 
only  passes  many  handsome  towns,  but  is  surprised  with  thefirequent  re- 
currence of  neat  and  populous  villages,  the  names  of  which  he  had  met 
in  no  itinerary  or  gazetteer.    He  sees  a  country  of  immense  agricultural 


DELAWARE. 

Length,  ninety-two  miles;  breadth,  twenty-three.  Containing  two 
thousand  and  fifty  square  miles.  Between  38^  27' and  39°  50^  north  hiti- 
tude,  and  1°  13^  and  1°  57'  east  kngitude.  Bounded  north  by  Pennsyl- 
vania; east  by  the  Delaware  bay  and  the  Athintic;  south  and  west  by 
Maryland. 

Phiftkal  Aspect.  The  greater  portion'  of  the  surface  is  one  exten- 
ded plain.  The  upper  part  of  the  state  is  undulating.  Christiana  heights 
and  Brandywine  hills  are  rough  and  elevated.  On  the  table  summits  be- 
tween Dekiware  and  the  Chesapeake  bays,  is  a  chain  of  swamps,  from 
which  the  waters  descend  in  one  direction  to  Chesapeake  bay,  and  from 
the  other  to  Delaware  river.  Taken  together,  it  is  a  fine  tract  of  country 
§at  cultivation,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  growing  of  wheat,  the 
staple  of  the  state.    Delaware  flour  has  reputation  abroad  for  softness 

beyond  all  other  American  flour.  It  is  distinctly  perceived 
Voi.  n.  10 
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IB  this  iCatey  that  the  ten^ierature  is  aoAening  to  that  of  the  soutbera 
states.  Cypress,  the  timber  of  southern  countries,  abounds  in  the  swamps. 
The  catalpa,  persimmon,  and  some  of  the  laurel  tribe,  are  found  among 
the  finest  trees.  Sweet  potatoes  are  raised  without  difficulty.  We  know 
of  no  ores  found  in  this  state,  except  those  of  iron,  which  are  abundant. 

Dwiaiana.  Counties.  Kent,  Doter;  Newcastle,  Newcasde;  Surry, 
teorgeUmm.    PdpuhUion  in  1820,  was  72,749.     In  1830,  76,739. 

The  state  owns  18,213  tcms  of  shipping.  Its  exports,  passing  through 
Philadelphia  or  Baltimore,  are  chiefly  included  in  the  amount  of  eqwrts 
from  those  towns. 

Manufactures  a$id  Commerce.  Brandy  wine  creek,  in  the  upper  pari 
€f  the  state,  furnishes  water  power  for  great  and  growing  manufacturing 
establishments.  The  chief  articles  are  flour,  cottons,  woolens,  paper, 
and  gunpowder.  Newcastle  county,  is  the  seat  of  the  principal  of  those 
establishments.  In  proof  of  the  tendency  of  manufacturing  industry,  we 
give  the  following  facts  from  a  table  of  the  assessed  value  of  lands  in  this 
county,  in  1828.  The  whole  valuation  of  lots,  houses,  and  lands,  in  it  is 
$8,086,932.  Christiana  hundred  furnishes  $2,710,000,  being  out  of 
proportion  richer  than  any  other  part  of  the  country,  in  consequence  of 
the  extensive  manufactures  in  its  beautiful  neighborhood.  The  highest 
value  of  land  is  forty-four  dollars  per  acre,  in  Christiana  hundred,  the 
most  manufacturing  district,  and  the  lowest  is  seven  dollars,  in  Appoquin- 
imink,  the  least  manufacturing  part  of  the  state.  All  the  other  hundreds 
approach  nearer  the  highest  value,  or  retire  from  it,  in  proportion  to  their 
manufacturing  industry.  The  capital  invested  in  manufactures  in  Dela- 
ware m  1827,  was  $2,500,000. 

Ccmdls,  The  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  canal  runs  through  this 
state,  and  has  already  been  mentioned.  This  state  has  made  great  exer- 
tions to  render  the  Susquehannah  navigable^  and  has  efiected  it  as  far  as 
Columbia. 

Literature.  The  state  has  a  school  fund  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
diousand  dollars.  There  are  academies  at  Wilmington,  New  Castle, 
Newark,  Sm3nma^  Dover,  Milford,  Lewistown,  and  Georgetown.  Schools 
ai«  established  in  every  district  of  four  miles  square.  No  district  is  enti- 
tied  to  any  share  of  the  sdiool  fund,  that  will  not  raise  by  taxation  asum 
eqnal  to  its  share  of  the  income  of  the  fund.  This  state  furnishes  one  col- 
lege student  from  every  11,000  of  its  inhabitants. 

RtUgwn.  The  number  of  fixed  congregaticms  is  stated  to  be  fiffy-£ve ; 
of  these  the  Presbyterians  are  said  to  be  the  most  numerous. 

Chief  Towns,  Dover  is  the  political  metropolis.  It  is  situated  on 
Jones  creek,  seven  miles  from  its  entrance  into  Delaware  bay.  It  ccn- 
tems  four  public  buildings,  of  which  the  state  bouse  is  the  most  coni^k:- 
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uoQs,  and  two  chinches.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  about  1^00. 
Wihnington  is  the  larges^  town  iif  the  state,  and  is  a  handsome  and  thri- 
ving place.  It  is  situated  between  Brandywine  and  Christiana  credni 
one  mile  above  their  confluence,  and  two  miles  from  the  Delawaroi  with 
which  it  Jias  a  navigable  communicatiop.  It  is  twenty-ei^t  miles  south* 
west  of  Philadelphia,  and  seventy  north-east  of  Baltimore.  The  position 
is  high,  airy,  and  pleasant  The  number  of  its  public  buildings  ia  nine  or 
ten,  and  it  has  eleven  churches.  It  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  Bran- 
dywine, by  water  works,  like  those  of  Philadelphia.  Tiiere  is  a  United 
States  Arsenal  here;  and  the  Friends  have  a  boarding  school  of  celebriQr. 
A  college  was  incorporated,  but  has  never  gone  into  operation.  This 
town  owns  more  than  ten  thousand  tons  of  shipping.  Its  staple  article 
of  ezpmt  is  flour.  There  is  abridge  over  the  Brandywine,  and  one  over 
the  Christiana,  connecting  it  on  each  side  with  a  beautiful  surrounding 
country,  in  which  it  is  situated.  The  celebrated  Brandywine  flour  mills 
are  in  a  village  a  little  distant  from  the  town.  These  flour  mills  were 
formerly  the  most  numerous  and  important  in  the  United  States.  Those 
in  Rochester',  New  York,  now  vie  with  them.  Within  ten  miles  of  Wil- 
mington there  are  at  least  one  hundred  important  manuftctories,  render- 
ing it  the  largest  manu&eturing  district  in  the  Atlantic  country  west  of 
Hiiladelphia^  Great  quantities  of  gun  powder  are  among  the  articles 
manufactured.  The  population  in  1830,  was  5^208.  The  census  of 
1830,  gives  it  6,630.  New  Castle  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Delaware,  five  miles  from  Wilmington,  and  thirty-three  south-west  from 
Philadelphia.  It  contains  two  or  three  churches,  and  some  public  build- 
ings. Before  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  canal  went  into  operation^ 
this  used  to  be  a  place  of  embarkation  for  passengers  from  Philadelphia^ 
on  board  the  steam  boats  for  Baltimore.  Population  in  1830, 1,000.  The 
names  of  the  other  considerate  villages  in  the  state,  follow.  Newport, 
near  Christiana  cre^,  deals  extensively  in  flour.  Christiana,  on  Chris- 
tiana creek,  ^re  miles  sooth-west  of  Newport,  has  a  simihir  trade.  Smyr- 
na, Milford,  Georgetown,  and  Lewislown,  near  CapeHenlopenlig^t 
house,  are  towns  of  s(xne  importance. 

History,  lliis  state  was  first  settled  by  a  colony  of  Swedes  and  Fins. 
It  then  passed  under  the  authority  of  the  Dutch,  from  whom  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  English.  AAerwaids  it  was  made  a  part  of  the  peacefiil 
domain  of  William  Penn.  Next  to  Rhode  Island,  it  has  the  smallest  area 
of  any  statd  in  the  Union. 
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Lknotr,  one  hundred  and  nineteen  miles ;  breadth,  ninety-one.  Ooo- 
taining  ten  thousand  eight  hundred  square  miles.  Between  38^  and  30^ 
43'  north  latitude,  and  between  2^  31'  west,  and  1^  58*  east  longitude. 
Bounded  north  by  Pennsylvania;  east  by  Delaware  and  the  Atlantic; 
and  south  by  Viiginia. 

Counties.  Chief  Towns.  Alleghany,  Cimi^2afM2;  Ann  Arundel,  ilit- 
napoUs;  Baltimore,  Baltimore;  Calvert,  Prince  FrederickUm;  Caroline, 
Denton;  Charles,  Port  Tobacco;  Cecil,  Elkton;  Dorchester,  Cambridge; 
Frederick,  Frederick  {dty;)  Harford,  BeUe  Air;  Kent,  Chestertown; 
Montgomery,  RockviUe;  Prince  George,  Upper  Marlboro'*  ;QaeenADnf 
CentreviUt;  St.  M&ry jLeonardtown;  Somenei,  Princess  Anne;  Talbot, 
Eafton;  Washington,  Hagerstovm;  Worcester,  Snow  HiU.  Population 
in  1820,  was  407,350.    In  1830,  446,013. 

Physical  Aspect.  The  maritime  belt  of  this  state  is  penetrated  fiir  into 
the  interior  by  Chesapeake  bay,  as  a  vast  river,  dividing  it  into  two  dis- 
tinct portions,  called  the  Eastern  and  Western  shore.  These  shores  in- 
clude a  level,  low,  and  alluvial  country,  permeated  by  tide,  rivers,  and 
creeks,  and  like  the  same  tracts  of  country  fisirther  south,  subject  to  inter- 
mittents.  The  genuine  white  wheat,  which  is  supposed  to  be  peculiar 
to  this  state,  is  raised  on  the  eastern  shore.  Above  the  tide  waters,  the 
land  becomes  agreeably  undulating.  Beyond  this,  commence  the  differ- 
ent ranges  of  the  Alleghanies,  with  their  numerous  peaks.  The  valfeya 
between  them  are  of  a  loamy  and  rich  soil,  yielding  fine  wheat,  and  all  the 
productions  of  the  middle  states,  together  with  some  of  those  of  the  south- 
em  country.  The  national  road  passes  through  the  wide  and  fertile  val- 
leys in  which  Fredericktown  and  Hagerstown  are  situated,  being  broad 
belts  of  the  same  admirable  soil,  which  is  seen  in  Lancaster  county,  Penn- 
sylvania. The  names  of  the  principal  ridges,  are  South  Mountain,  the 
Blue  Ridge,  Rays  Hill,  Sideling  Hill,  Savage  Mountain,  Evit^s  Hills, 
and  Alleghany  Mountains.  Between  these  mountains  and  hills,  are  clear 
and  transparent  waters.     The  air  is  elastic,  and  the  climate  salubrious. 

Productions.  The  great  staple  of  this  state  is  wheat  The  second 
staple  is  tobacco.  The  soil  and  climate  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  all  the  fruits  of  the  temperate  climates.  The  proportion  of 
hickory  trees  in  the  forests  is  greater  than  in  the  northern  states,  llie 
woods  abound  in  that  production,  called  mast,  on  which  the  swine  fatten. 
Sweet  potatoes  are  raised  in  abundance,  and  eome  cotton  for  domestic 

use.    In  the  swamps  the  cypress  is  conunon,  and  the  catalpa  is  ii 
enous. 
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Bioen.  The  FMomac,  which  dividei  this  atate  firom  Viigiiiia,  will 
be  defcfibed  under  the  head  of  thfttfllate.  The  Sutquehannahi  peflsing 
through  it,  haa  already  been  described.  The  principal  rivers  that  hate 
their  courses  in  this  stale,  are  the  Choplank,  which  rises  in  Delaware, 
and  fidls  into  the  Chesapeake.  Nantiooke  rises  also  in  Delaware^  firom 
several  branches,  and  likewise  empties  into  the  Chesapeake.  PtoUqMOO 
river  might  with  more  propriety  be  called  an  indet.  Several  branches 
empty  into  P^tapsoo  creek,  which  fidls  into  the  bay  about  three  mike 
below  Baltimore.  From  Baltimore  to  Chesapeake  bay,  the  Fbtapsco 
affords  good  navigation  for  vessels  of  a  considerable  size.  Sassafras 
river,  Manokin,  Focomoke,  Deer,  Brush,  Ghmpowder,  and  Black  rivers, 
are  streams  with  shoft  courses,  that  empty  into  Chesapeake  bay.  Sev- 
ern empties  into  the  bay  at  Annapdis,  of  which  it  forms  the  harbor. 
P^tuxent  river  falls  into  the  bay  thirty  miles  below  Annapolis.  A  num- 
ber of  small  streams  fiUl  into  the  Potomac  in  this  state.  Of  these,  the 
principal  are  St.  Mary's,  ^comico.  Port  Tobacco,  Matawoman,  Piscatar 
way,  and  Eastern  Branch.  The  latter  stream  fidls  into  the  Potomae 
below  Washington.  The  great  Cumberiand  road  passes  over  the  Monoco- 
cy,  Antietam,  and  Conococheague.  Beside  these.  Licking,  Conolowayy 
Sideling  Hill,  Town,  Evit's,  and  Will's  creeks,  rise  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  run  into  this  state. 

CUmaie,  The  maritime  belt  of  this  state  bekngs  rather  to  the  south- 
em  than  the  northern  states.  It  is  the  commencement  of  that  belt  of 
alluvial  plain,  which  spreads  to  the  remotest  extent  of  the  southern  coun- 
try. The  summer  climate  of  this  region  cannot  be  accounted  healthy, 
the  waters  being  stagnant,  and  the  surface  yielding  finrth  miasm.  The 
hitler  portions  of  the  state  have  a  salubrious  and  delightful  climate. 

Religum,  The  Roman  Catholics  are  the  most  numerous  denomina- 
tion.   The  other  sects  are  fairly  represented. 

LUeraiure.  The  University  of  Maryland,  St.  Mary^,  and  Baltimote 
College,  are  all  in  Baltimore.  There  are  twenty  incorporated  acade^ 
roles  in  the  state,  each  of  which  receives  eight  hundred  dollars  a  year 
from  the  state  treasury.  A  law  appointing  primary  schools  and  general 
instruction,  was  enacted  in  1825,  but  has  not  been  carried  into  effect  so 
extensively  as  could  have  been  desired.  The  University  of  Maryland 
¥ras  originally  a  medical  school.  An  academical  department  has  been 
added.  It  has  a  spacious  and  elegant  building  and  ample  endowments; 
and  the  medical  college  is  highly  respectable  in  its  standing.  St  Mary's 
College,  a  Catholic  institution,  has  a  number  of  buildings,  considerable 
endowments,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  students,  much  younger 
tiian  the  members  of  colleges  in  general.  Attached  lo  this  institutioii, 
is  a  theological  seminary. 
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Exports.  In  and  about  Baltimore,  and  in  the  richer  and  more  popu- 
lous districts  west  of  it,  the  products  of  the  customary  American  manu- 
factures are  very  respectable  in  amount  But  Maryland,  being  a  slave 
owning  state,  is  chiefly  devoted  to  agriculture.  The  principal  exports 
are  flour,  tobacco,  pig  iron,  some  lumber,  and  grain.  They  amounted 
in  1829  to  $4,804,465.     The  shipping  was  170,947  tons. 

Roads  and  Canals,  There  are  a  number  of  long  turnpikes  in  the 
state;  particularly  one  connecting  with  the  National  or  Cumberland 
Roadj  and  constituting  the  great  thoroughfare  to  the  western  country. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  conmiences  at  the  Potomac,  in  the 
Federal  city,  and  proceeds  along  the  river  near  the  hmits  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia;  and  is  laid  out  to  pass  through  the  highlands,  and  over 
the  Alleghanies,  not  far  from  the  route  of  the  great  national  road,  to  meet 
the  Ohio  at  or  near  Pittsburgh.  Among  the  throe  great  national  works 
to  connect  the  Atlantic  waters  with  the  Ohio,  and  two  of  which  are  neai> 
ly  completed,  this  is  by  no  means  the  least  stupendous.  In  fertility  of 
the  country  through  which  it  will  pass,  in  the  romantic  grandeur  of  the 
scenery,  and  in  the  importance  of  the  results  that  may  be  expected,  it 
will  probably  equal  either.  An  unfortunate  litigation  between  this  cor- 
poration and  that  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-way,  has  retarded  the 
progress  of  this  canal.  About  fifly  miles  of  the  route  are  completed. 
The  whole  surveys  have  been  made,  and  various  excavations  on  the  line 
beyond  commenced.  A  lateral  cut  from  Fredericktown  to  this  canal  has 
been  authorized  and  surveyed  by  the  state.  The  whole  length  of  the 
route,  when  completed,  must  considerably  exceed  three  hundred  miles. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  is  by  far  the  most  stupendous  na- 
tional work  of  the  kind  ever  undertaken  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
The  length  of  the  route  must  be  nearly  three  hundred  miles.  The  eleva- 
tion to  be  overcome,  on  the  highest  central  point  of  the  line  above  the 
termination  at  Baltimore,  is  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet.  From 
Baltimore  to  Cumberland,  the  inclination  will  be  about  fifVeen  feet  and 
ten  inches  a  mile;  and  thence  to  the  Ohio,  about  five  feet  two  inches  a 
mile.  The  route  from  Baltimore  to  the  Potomac,  of  sixty  miles,  wUl 
have  but  a  single  summit  requiring  stationary  power.  Thence  up  the 
Potomac  valley,  a  route  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  farther,  will  re- 
quire none.  The  first  section  of  the  road  to  Ellicott^s  mills,  on  the  Pa- 
tapsco,  thirteen  miles  from  the  city,  has  been  finished  some  time,  and 
other  sections  are  in  a  state  of  progress  near  to  completion.  On  this 
route,  every  mode  of  passage  by  horse-car  power,  and  locomotive  steam- 
car  power,  and  wind  power  by  sails,  has  been  adopted.  Although  the 
speed  of  a  mile  in  a  minute,  which  has  been  efiected  on  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  rail-way,  has  not  been  attempted  on  this^  half  that  dis- 
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tanoe  has  often  been  attained.  A  lingle  ateam  car  wiM  tranaport  eia^ 
caisand  one  hundred  and  GSty  poaBengen  the  distance  of  thirteen  mike 
in  about  thirty  minutea,  a  speed  and  power  as  great  as  could  be  desired. 
To  judge  of  the  capabilities  of  such  a  rail-way,  we  state  a  fact  in  rela* 
tion  to  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail  road.  The  distance  betjireen 
the  two  towns  is  thirty4wo  miles.  An  entire  ship's  caigo^  consisting  of 
one  thousand  two  hundred  bales  of  cotton,  was  conveyed  by  two  enginee 
from  Liverpo(d  to  Manchester  in  two  hours! 

The  route  of  this  stupendous  undertaking  is  through  a  country  aboimd- 
ing  in  every  variety  of  splendid  scenery,  that  mountains,  valleys,  cas- 
cades, rivers,  forests,  and  the  wildness  of  nature  in  her  mountainous  re- 
treats, can  furnish,  l^either  Alexander,  Hannibal,  or  Napoleon,  ever 
meditated  a  more  gigantic  undertaking.  What  a  conception  to  imagine 
the  thousands  of  teams  that  will  travel  on  this  road,  each  conveying  half 
a  ship  load,  continually  gliding  along  the  iron  rail-way,  bound  in  opposite 
directions,  propelled  along  their  everlasting  course  up  the  hills  and  down 
the  valleys,  by  a  power  apparently  as  untiring  as  the  rivers  that  roll  by, 
or  the  lapse  of  time,  and  with  a  jQight  almost  to  emulate  the  eagle  soaring 
above !  The  expense  of  the  route,  where  it  has  been  completed  and 
double  tracked,  exceeds  the  average  of  forty  thousand  dollars  a  mile. 
The  average  expense  of  the  whole  route  will  be  much  less.  The  Car-  . 
rollton  viaduct  on  the  route  is  a  stupendous  work,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
noblest  piece  of  mason  work  which  our  country  can  show.  The  Jacksoe 
bridge,  deep  cut,  great  embankment,  Gadsby's  run  viaduct,  Pattersni 
viaduct,  and  the  cut  through  BuzzardHi  rock,  are  vast  works  already  ac- 
complished. What  sublime  views  will  the  whole  route  over  the  Allegha* 
nies  and  to  the  Ohio  furnish!  • 

A  rail  road  from  York-Haven  to  the  Susquehannah,  has  been  undertaken 
by  the  legislature  of  Maryland.  The  distance  is  sixty  miles,  and  the 
estimated  cost  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  a  mile.  This  will 
connect  with  the  Susquehannah  and  Philadelphia  rail  road.  The  French 
Town  and  New  Castle  rail  road  is  laid  out,  and  the  stock  taken.  Vari- 
ous other  rail-ways  ate  in  contemplation.  When  these  great  works  shall 
be  completed,  Aiaryland  will  probably  come  in  for  her  full  share  of  the 
trade  of  the  western  country.  Both  the  great  canal  and  rail-way  routes 
traverse  a  country  of  great  fertility,  abounding  in  exhaustless  beds  of 
coal  and  iron  <»re.  Marble  and  freestme,  sufficient  to  build  up  all  the 
cities  in  the  Union,  abound  on  the  route.  No  elements  of  national  wealth 
can  well  be  imagined,  that  these  works  are  not  cakulated  to  develop  tow 
unlimited  extent 

Chief  Towfu.    Baltimore,  the  commercial  capital  of  Maryland,  is  the  ' 
thiid  city  in  the  Union  in  point  of  pofmlatMn  and  eKtent    Jt  is  situated 
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on  the  nordi  shore  of  the  'Puinpecoj  fourteen  milee  above  its  entFance 
into  Chesapeake  bay,  one  hundred  and  ninety  south-west  of  New  York^ 
one  hundred  south-west  of  Philadelphia,  and  thirty-seven  north-east  of 
Washington.    No  Atlantic  city  has  had  so  rapid  a  growth.    It  naturally 
conibands  the  trade  of  a  great  and  growing  interior  country,  con^rising 
Maryland,  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  the  western  (country. 
Vessels  of  six  hundred  tons  can  come  to  the  wharves  at  Old  Town  and 
FelPs  Point.  .  But  vessels  over  two  hundred  tons  burden  cannot  come 
quite  up  to  the  compact  part  of  the  city  shore.  Six  or  seven  bridges,  some 
of  them  elegant,  and  of  stone,  connect  Old  Town  with  the  city.     In  other 
respects,  the  harbor  is  admirably- adapted  for  trade,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  number  of  vessels  that  arrive  and  depart.    Tha  mouth  of  the  harbor 
is  a  strait,  effectually  guarded  by  Fort  McHenry.    The  marshes  in  and 
about  the  city  have  been  filled  up,  and  various  improvements  for  health 
and  utility  adopted,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  supplying  the  city 
with  water  from  public  fountains. 

The  area  of  the  town  is  a  square  of  four  miles,  divided  into  twelve 
wards.  It  contains  twenty-five  public  buildings,  and  forty  plitces  of 
worship,  in  which  the  common  denominations  are  all  represented. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  is  a  spacious  and  magnificent  building, 
the  largest,  it  is  believed,  in  the  United  States.     A  beautiful  painting  of 
the  taking  of  Christ  from  the  Crass  is  shown  in  it     The  Unitarian 
church  is  a  large  and  beautiful  one,  as  is  St.  Paul^  church.     The  Ex- 
change is  a  vast  building,  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  feet  by  one  hundred 
and  forty,  with  four  wings.    The  Athemeum  is  a  spadous  and  beautiful 
structure.   The  Union  Bank  is  one  of  the  most  showy  buildings  of  the  kind. 
The  Penitentiary  is  on  a  great  scale,  and  under  excellent  management 
The  Hospital  is  distinguished  for  the  extent  and  excellence  of  its  anatomical 
apparatus,  having  generally  from  one  hundred  and  fifly  to  two  hundred 
patients.     Among  the  conspicuous  Objects  are  its  monuments.    The 
Washington  Monument  is  a  marble  column,  in  Howard  Park,  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  feet  high.    The  base  or  pedestal  is  fifty  feet  square, 
and  twenty  feet  high,  and  the  column  fourteen  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
summit,  and  twenty  at  the  foot.    The  Battle  Monument  is  raised  in  mem- 
ory of  those  who  fell  in  defence  of  the  city  in  the  British  attack  of  1614. 
At  the  comer  of  Front  and  Pitt  streets  is  a  shot  tower,  the  most  conspicu- 
ous object  in  a  distant  view  of  the  city.    It  is  two  hundred  and  thirty-four 
feet  high.    Bamum^s  Hotel  is  one  of  the  most  spendid  in  the  United  States, 
being  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet  front,  by  one  hundred  in  d^th. 
The  Public  Fountain  is  a  spring  fountain  of  water,  in  the  western  part  of 
the  city,  shaded  with  trees,  and  surrounded  by  a  public  square.    In  the 
flultry  months  it  is  a  place  of  great  resort.    Baltimore  has  been  so  recently 
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settled,  that  its  vicinity  is  more  wooded,  and  has  scenery  of  nx>re  fresh- 
ness than  surrounds  American  cities  in  general.     The  approaches  to  it 
are  of  surpassing  beauty;  and  in  regard  to  position,  and  the  configura- 
tion of  its  area  for  convenience,  show,  or  having  its  streets  cleaned  by 
the  rains,  no  place  in  America  exceeds  it.    A  considerable  part  of  Uhe 
city  is  built  up  with  the  same  regularity  as  Philadelphia.    A  great  num- 
ber of  the  houses  are  elegant,  and  on  the  whole,  the  city  of  tfionumentf 
strikes  the  eye  of  a  stranger  as  a  beautiful  place.     It  issues  seven  or  eight 
gazettes,  and  has  one  hundred  considerable  manufactcnries  of  one  kind  or 
another.    In   1880,  were  inspected  577,804  barrels  of  wheat  flouri 
4,436  barrels  of  rye  flour,  558  hogsheads  and  5,458  barrels  of  com 
meal.    Peculation  in  1820,  02,738.    In  1830,  80,519.     Annapolis  is 
the  political  metropolis  of  the  state,  and  is  situated  on  the  western  side  of 
the  estuary  of  the  Severn,  twenty-eigh^  miles  south-east  of  Baltimore^ 
and  fcMiy  north-east  of  Washington.     It  has  a  spacious  and  elegant  court 
house,  which  is  the  only  conspicuous  building  in  it.    It  has  two  churches, 
and  about  three  thousand  inhabitants.     Fredericktown,  on  a  branch  of 
the  Monococy,  is  a  laige  and  pleasant  interior  town,  forty-five  miles  west 
of  Baltimore,  and  forty-three  north-west  of  Washing;ton.    It  contains  six  . 
public  buildings  and  seven  churches.    Intermixed  with  the  beautiful  and 
spacious  private  and  public  buildings,  are  not  a  few  log  houses,  memo- 
rials of  the  recent  woods  from  which  their  timber  was  hewn.    It  is  a 
peculiarity  in  the  modes  of  this  place,  that  the  marketing  is  finished  be- 
fore sunrise.    It  is  in  the  centre  of  a  very  pleasant  and  fertile  country; 
and  when  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  shall  be  fini^ed,  wi|l  have  a 
direct  beatable  water  communication  with  the  Chesapeake.    It  issues 
four  gazettes,  ^d  has  between  4  and  6,000  inhabitants.    Hagerstown 
is  a  very  neat  town,  regularly  laid  out  on  Antietam  creek.    It  contains 
four  public  buildings  and  four  houses  of  public  worship,  two  of  which  are 
handsome.    The  town  is  built  chiefly  of  wood  or  stone.    Many  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Germans.    It  issues  two  gazettes,  and  has  about  4,000 
inhabitants.    Cumberland  is  a  considerable  village,  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Potomac,  at  the  commencement  of  the  National  road.    It  is  seventy 
miles  west  of  Hagerstown, and  one  hundred  and  thirty  east  of  Wheeling. 
It  contains  four  public  buildings  and  four  churches.    An  immense  abun- 
dance of  stone  coal  is  found  in  the  vicinity,    Hancock,  on  the  most  north- 
em  bend  of  the  Potomac,  near  the  Pennsylvania  line,  is  also,  as  well  as 
the  three  last  mentioned  towns,  on  the  National  toady  and  is  an  impor- 
tant village.    The  names  of  the  other  considerable  villages  in  this  state 
follow:  Elkton,  Frenchtown,  Charlestown,  Chestertown»  Easton^ Mid^ 
dleton,  Salisbury,  Princess  Anne,  and  Snowhill.    These  are  on  the 
Vol.  n.  11 
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aaitani  ahore.  Havre  de  Grace,  Belle-Air,  Harford,  Bladeosbiugfa,  Poit 
Tobacco^  and  Leooardtown,  are  on  the  western  shore. 

Matmers  of  the  People.  Marylaiui  was  originally  a  Roman  CSathdic 
settlement,  made  by  Lord  Baltimore.  Deep  traces  of  the  influence  of  the 
Soman  Catholic  worship  are  inwrought  into  the  manners  of  the  people. 
The  effect  of  slavery  on  a  large  scale,  is  first  perceptible  as  we  advance 
aoutb  in  this  state.  The  educated  citizens  have  a  generous  frankness  of 
naanners,  exceedingly  attractive  to  strangers,  and  worthy  of  all  praise. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

This  is  a  tract  ten  miles  square,  on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac,  under 
the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  general  government,  and  is  the  seat 
of  that  government.  It  contains  two  counties:  Washington,  Wcalmg- 
ton  and  Georeetoum;  Alexandria,  Alexandria.  Population  in  1820, 
8,039.    In  1830,  39,588. 

Washington,  the  metropolis  of  the  United  States,  is  situated  on  the 
Maryland  side  of  the  Potomac,  by  the  curves  of  the  river  and  the  bay^ 
two  hundred  and  ninety-five  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  about  intermediate 
between  it  and  the  Ohio,  and  not  far  from  intermediate  between  the  north- 
em  and  southern  divisions  of  the  Union;  in  38^  57'  north  latitude,  and 
77^  2'  west  longitude,  from  Greenwich.  Its  position  is  between  the 
Eastern  Branch  and  the  Potomac.  Rock  Creek  divides  it  from  George- 
town, with  which  it  is  connected  by  four  bridges ;  and  the  Potomac  sepa- 
rates it  from  Alexandria,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge  of  more 
than  a  mile  in  length.  A  canal,  following  the  course  of  the  Tyber,  a 
small  stream  that  runs  through  Washington,  connects  the  Potomac  with 
the  Eastern  Branch.  The  space  on  which  the  city  is  built,  is  high,  airy, 
commanding,  and  salubrious;  and  as  but  a  small  part  of  it  is  yet  covered 
with  buildings,  has  the  aspect  of  a  succession  of  opulent  villages  in  the 
midst  of  the  country.  The  original  plan  was  a  regular,  but  a  singuhur 
one.  The  streets  were  laid  out  to  radiate  in  right  lines  from  the  capitd, 
as  a  centre.  This  plan  has  been  but  imperfectly  carried  out.  ScHne  of 
the  smaller  streets  are  designated  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  It  pre 
aents  the  appearance  of  three  distinct  villages — ^the  navy  yard  viflage^ 
Capitol  hill  village,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  which  ici  the  moet 
diowy  and  compact  part  of  the  city.    The  capitol  presents  an  imposing 
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oiafls  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet  front,  and  the  wings  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  feet  in  depth.  The  eaitem  prcjection  is  sixty-five 
feet,  and  the  western  eighty-eight.  The  building  eovers  nearly  an  acre 
and  three  quarters.  The  centre  of  the  dome  is  ninety-five  feet  It  is 
handsomely  terraced  in  front,  and  occupies  a  hill,  which  renders  it  a  con- 
spicuous object  fw  several  mites  in  the  distance.  It  is  built  of  beauttfol 
freestone,  adorned  with  massive  stone  columns  in  different  styles  of 
architecture.  It  is  too  large  to  have  its  proportions  fully  apprehended  by 
the  eye,  when  viewed  near  at  hand.  It  is  seen  in  the  best  light  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  mile,  and  its  white  columns  illumined  by  the  nuM 
radiance  of  the  setting  sun.  The  representatives^  chamber  is  a  magnifi- 
cent semicircular  apartment,  supported  by  bluish  polished  stone  columns, 
lighted  from  above.  The  greatest  length  of  the  representatives'  room  is 
ninety-five  feet.  The  senate  chamber  is  a  similar,  but  smaller  apart- 
ment, seventy-four  feet  in  length.  The  height  of  the  former  is  sixty  feet, 
and  that  of  the  latter  only  forty.  In  the  centre  of  the  building  is  the 
Rotunda,  ninety-six  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  same  number  of  feet  in 
height.  It  is  ornamented  with  national  paintings,  representing  the  sur- 
render at  Saratoga  and  Yorktown,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
Washington  resigning  his  commission.  Each  of  these  paintings  is  twelve 
feet  by  eighteen.  There  are  also  relievos  in  marble,  representing  Po- 
cahontas rescuing  Captain  Smith  from  death,  the  landing  of  the  pilgrims 
at  Plymouth,  one  of  Penn's  treaties  with  the  Indians,  and  a  battle  be- 
tween Boone  and  two  Indians.  This  noble  and  magnificent  apartment  is 
of  white  marble,  and  lighted  from  the  dome.  Men  on  the  pediment  seem 
dwindled  to  atoms,  and  the  slighest  noise  creates  echoes,  which  reverbe- 
rate upon  the  ear  with  a  grand  and  surprising  efiect.  Its  solitude,  during 
the  recess  of  congress,  gives  these  deafening  echoes  a  peculiar  impres- 
siveness.  It  would  require.no  great  effort  of  the  imagination  to  suppose 
them  the  shades  of  the  interminable  speeches  uttered  during  the  session, 
lingering  behind,  in  the  absence  of  the  orators,  like  claudsy  (in  the  phrase 
of  scripture,)  retundng  after  the  ram,  A  most  splendid  view  is  enjoyed 
from  the  top  of  the  capitol,  conmianding  a  vast  sweep  of  country,  the 
noble  Potomac,  and  handsome  mansions  embowered  in  the  distant  groves. 
The  beautiful  area,  in  which  the  capitol  is  situated,  is  surrounded  by  an 
avenue  of  young  trees,  which  will  soon  give  the  softening  of  verdure  and 
shade  to  the  view  of  this  imposing  structure.  The  whole  expense  of  the 
capitol  and  appurtenances,  w  as  not  far  from  ^,000,000.  The  president's 
house  is  an  elegant  mansion,  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  front,  and 
eighty-five  deep,  and  built  of  the  same  material  with  the  capitol.  The 
entrance  hall  leads  into  the  drawing  room,  where  are  the  levees;  upon 
which  occasions,  two  other  magnific«it  apartments  are  thrown  open,  all 
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muHj  accessible  to  strangers.  The  offices  for  the  departments  of  state, 
are  four  spacious  brick  edifices,  in  which  are  kept  the  papers,  records, 
archives,  and  oflkes  of  tho  several  departments.  The  general  post  office 
is  a  large  brick  edifice,  nearly  a  mile  north-west  of  the  capitol,  in  which 
are  kept  the  oflkes  of  the  post  office  establishment,  the  general  land 
office,  and  the  patent  office,  in  which  more  than  two  thousand  patents  are 
shown,  among  which  are  a  great  many  useful  and  useless  inventions. 
The  navy  yard  is  situated  on  the  Eastern  Branch,  and  has  all  t^e  appor- 
tenances  for  building  ships  of  the  largest  size.  The  city  hall  is  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one  feet  long  by  fifly  in  breadth.  Congress^  library  b 
now  kept  in  the  capitol,  and  contains  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  voluroes. 
The  Columbian  College  has  an  extent  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  feet 
by  forty-seven,  is  situated  on  elevated  ground,  and  is  a  lof^  building, 
calculated  to  accommodate  one  hundred  students.  There  are  a  number 
of  other  public  buildings,  and  fourteen  houses  for  public  worship.  Popu- 
lation, 13,823. 

Georgetown  is  separated  from  Washington  by  Rock  Creek,  and  from 
its  proximity,  seems  to  the  eye  to  make  part  of  the  city.  It  contains 
eight  public  buildings  and  five  churches.  It  is  a  handsomely  built  and 
flourishing  town,  with  c^msiderable  trade.  It  contains  a  respectable 
Catholic  literary  institution,  called  Georgetown  College,  which  has  two 
spacious  edifices,  containing  a  library  of  seven  thousand  volumes,  and 
having  an  average  number  of  one  hundred  and  fiffy  students.  Popula- 
tion, 6,441. 

Alexandria  is  included  in  the  District  of  Colombia,  though  six  miles 
distant  from  Washington,  and  the  Potomac  interposing  between  tbem  in 
passing  to  it  from  Washington,  with  a  bridge  over  it  more  than  a  mile  in 
length.  .The  remaining  distance  is  an  almost  uninhabited  plain.  It 
contains  twelve  or  fifteen  public  buildings,  and  eight  churches.  The 
streets  are  regular,  and  the  squares  rectangular.  It  is  &yotahly  situated 
Cat  commerce,  at  the  head  of  tide  water  on  the  Potomac.  The  amount 
of  its  trade  is  respectable,  and  it  has  between  fifteen  and  axteen  thousand 
Ions  of  shipping.  The  progress  of  thu  neat  and  ancient  town  has 
been  for  a  long  time  almost  stationary.  It  is  expected  that  the  Ohio 
and  Chesapeake  canal,  with  which  it  is  connected,  will  communicate  to 
it  a  new  impulse  of  prosperity.  Population  in  1820,  8;216.  In  1890, 
a,2Sl. 
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VIRGINIA. 


Length,  320  miles;  breadth,  200.  Containing  64j000  square  miles. 
Between  36^  40^  and  40^  39'  north  latitude;  and  6^^  34'  west,  and  1^ 
20^  east  longitude.  Bounded  north  by  Pennsylvania  and  Mar}'land ;  east 
by  the  Atlantic;  south  by  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee;  west  by  Ken* 
tucky ;  north-west  by  Ohio. 


Counties.    Chief  Towns. 

Accomac,  Accomac  C.  H. 
Albemarle,  Charlottesville. 
Alleghany,  Covington. 
Amelia,  Amelia. 
Amherst,  Amherst. 
Augusta,  Staunton. 
Bath,  Hot  Springs. 
Bedford,  Liberty. 
Berkley,  Martinsburgh* 
Botetourt,  Fincastle. 
Brooke,  Wellsburgh. 
Brunswick,  Lawrenceville. 
Buckingham,  Buckingham. 
Cabell,  Cabell  C.  H. 
Campbell,  Lynchburgh. 
Caroline,  Bowling  Green. 
Charles  City,  Charles  City  C.  H. 
Charlotte,  Charlotte  C.  H. 
Chesterfield,  Chesterfield  C.  H. 
Culpepper,  Culpepper  C.  H. 
Cumberland,  Cumberland  C.  R. 
Dinwiddle,  Dinwiddle  C.  H. 
Elizabeth  City,  Hampton. 
Essex,  Tappahannoc. 
Fairfax,  Fairfax  C.  H. 
Fauquier,  Warrenton. 
Flucanna,  Columbia. 
Franklin,  Rocky  Mount 
Frederic,  Winchester. 
GUes,  GUes  C.  H. 
GkHicester,  Gloucester  C.  H. 
Goochland,  Goochland  C.  H. 


Counties.    CMrf  Towns. 

Henry,  Martinsville. 
James  City,  Williamsburgh. 
Jefferson,  Charlestown. 
Kenhawa,  Kenhawa  C.  H. 
King  &r  Queen,  King  &  Queen  C.  H. 
King  George,  King  George  C.  H. 
King  William,  King  William  C.  H. 
Lancaster,  Lancaster  C.  H. 
Lee,  Jonesville. 
Lewis,  Weston. 
Logan,  Lqgan  C.  H. 
Loudon,  Leesburgh. 
Louisa,  Louisa  C.  H. 
Lunenburgh,  Lunenburgh  C.  H. 
Madison,  Madison, 
Mason,  Point  Pleasant. 
Matthews,  Matthews  C.  H. 
Mecklenbnigh,  Boydton. 
Middlesex,  Urbana. 
Monongalia,  Morgantown. 
Monroe,  Union. 
Montgomery,  Christiansbui|^. 
Morgan,  Oakland. 
Nansemond,  Suffolk. 
Nelson,  Lovington. 
New  Kent,  New  Kent  C.  H. 
Nicholas,  Nicholas  C.  H. 
Norfolk,  Norfolk. 
Northampton,  Eastville. 
Northumberland,  Northumberland. 
Nottaway,  Nottaway  C.  H. 
Ohio,  Wheeling. 
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Qnymmj  Grayion  C.  H. 
Greenbrier,  Greenbrier  C.  H. 
Greenville,  Hicksford. 
Hali&x,  Halifax  C.  H. 
Hampshire,  Romney. 
Hanover,  Hanover  C.  H. 
Hardy,  Moorefields. 
Harrison,  Clarksbui^gfa. 
Henrico,  Richmond. 


Orange,  Orange. 
Patric,  Pktric  C.  H. 
Pendleton,  Franklin. 
Pittsylvania,  Pittsylvania  C.  H. 
Pocahontas,  Hunteraville. 
Powhattan,  Scottsville. 
Preston,  Kingwood. 
Prince  Edward,  Prince  Edward. 
Prince  George,  City  Point. 


Princess  Aqne,  Princess  Anne  C.  H.Staflford,  Stafford. 


Prince  William,  Brentsville. 
Randolph,  Beverly. 
Richmond,  Richmond  C.  H. 
Rockbridge,  Lexington. 
Rockingham,  Harrisonburgh. 
Russell,  Lebanon. 
Scott,  Estillville. 
Shenandoah,  Woodstock. 
Southampton,  Jerusalem. 
Spottsylvania,  Fredericksburgh. 
Population  in  1820, 1,065,366. 


Surry,  Surry  C.  H. 

Sussex,  Sussex  C.  H. 

Tazewell,  Tazewell  C.  H. 

Tyler,  Middleboume. 

Warwich,  Warwich  C.  H. 

Washington,  Abingdon. 

Westmoreland,  Westmoreland  C.  H. 

Wood,  Parkersburgh. 

Wythe,  Wythe  C.  H. 

York,  Yorktown. 

In  1830, 1,211,266, 
Physical  Aspect,  A  wide  maritime  belt,  from  the  shore  of  the  sea  to 
the  head  of  tide  waters,  is  of  maritime  formation,  low,  level,  sandy,  and 
not  rich,  except  the  alluvial  borders  of  the  rivers,  which  have  a  toamy 
and  fertile  soil,  producing  the  rankest  vegetation.  This  district,  during 
the  sultry  months,  is  exposed  to  intermittents  and  bilious  con^ilaints. 
Thenco  to  the  Blue  Ridge  is  level,  inclining  to  undulating,  and  from  dial 
to  a  rough  surface.  The  valleys  between  the  mountains  are  generally 
fertile.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  rich  and  the  poor  counties  of  the 
state  lie  in  parallel  belts.  But  in  such  a  wide  tract  of  country,  stretching 
from  the  sea  across  the  Atlantic  belt,  over  the  mountains,  and  thence  to 
the  Ohio,  embracing  more  than  half  the  breadth  of  the  Union,  and  com^ 
prising  every  variety  of  sea  plain,  alluvial  plain,,  mountain  table  summits, 
and  cedar  declivities,  deep  valleys,  and  large  districts  of  the  Ohio  valley, 
and  every  quality  of  soil  from  the  best  to  the  worst,  every  diversity  of 
configuration  might  naturally  be  expected  to  be  found.  We  have  already 
iqpoken  of  Western  Virginia.  Atlantic  Virginia  will  compare  favorably, 
as  to  fertility  of  soil,  with  the  states  south  of  her.  The  nvxintaio  peaks 
of  the  Alleghauies,  which  run  through  the  state  as  m  Pennsylvania,  are 
the  Blue  Ridge,  the  Peaks  of  Otter,  North  Mountain,  Clinch,  Cumber- 
land, Chesnut  Ridge,  and  Gaule^  mountains. 

Kipers.    The  principal  Atlantic  rivers,  are  Potomac,.  She^andoahi. 
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Rappahanooc^  Biattapony,  Pamnuky,  York,  Jamei,  Bivanna,  Appomat- 
toze,  Elizabeth,  Nottaway,  Mdwrrin,  Staunton,  and  Roanoke. 

The  Potomac  rises  among  the  Alleghany  mountains .    It  runs  a  north- 
east course,  approaching  Pennsylvania,  receives  the  Shenandoah,  and 
makes  its  celebrated  pass  through  South  mountain.    At  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, it  is  over  a  mile  in  width.    It  empties  into  the  Ch'^sapeake  bay, 
about  ninety  miles  below  the  city.    Its  course,  including  its  curves,  is  be- 
tween three  and  four  hundred  miles.      In  its  whole  length  it  constitutes 
the  boundary  between  Maryland  and  Virginia.    James  river  rises  in  the 
same  range  of  mountains,  sixty  miles  south  of  the  sources  of  the  Potomac. 
It  breaks  through  thvee  ridges  of  mountains  in  its  course,  and  falls  into  the 
Chesapeake,  near  Norfolk.    It  meets  the  tide  at  Richmond,  and  its  whole 
course  is  over  three  hundred  miles.      Artificial  improvements  have  reik- 
dered  more  than  two  hundred  miles  of  this  distance  beatable.     Roanoke 
rises  in  the  Alleghanies,  near  the  sources  of  James  river,  and  pursuing  a 
south-east  direction,  enters  North  Carolina.    Rappahannoc  rises  in  the 
Blue  mountains,  from  two  branches,  which  unite  below  Fredericksburgb. 
It  falls  into  the  Chesapeake  bay,  ninety  miles  below  that  place.     York 
river  b  formed  by  the  junction  of  Mattapony  and  Pamunky,  twenty-seven 
miles  above  York,  and  falls  into  the  Chesapeake  bay,  fifleen  miles  below 
that  town.    Large  vessels  ascend  it  to  the  junction  of  the  two  streams. 
Roanoke  river  is  formed  by  a  junction  of  the  Dan  and  Staunton,  and  runs 
one  hundred  miles  in  this  state,  before  it  passes  into  North  Carolina. . 
Shenandoah  rises  near  Staunton,  and  winds  near  the  base  of  the  Blue 
mountain,   uniting  with  the  Potomac  immediately  before  its  passage 
through  the  Blue  Ridge.    The  Potomac  South  Branch  rises  in  the  AJle- 
l^ianies,  andaf\er  a  north-east  course  of  one  hundred  miles,  unites  with 
the  other  branch  below  Old  Town.    This  state  is  traversed  by  so  many 
considerable  streams,  that  pursue  partdlel  courses  through  the  level  Atlan«- 
tic  belt,  and  the  navigation  of  these  streams  has  been  so  much  improved 
by  artificial  means,  that  most  of  the  transport  of  the  state  is  by  water,  and 
commerce  is  in  this  way  brought  te  the  doors  of  the  people. 

ProductUms,  In  this  medial  climate,  and  this  formation  of  sea,  rivei', 
and  detritus  of  mountains,  embracing  all  varieties  of  elevation,  from  the 
low  sand  plain,  on  a  level  with  the  sea,  to  the  Alpine  heights  of  the  moun- 
tains, a  rich  flora  would  naturally  be  expected.  In  passing  from  Nor- 
folk to  the  Ohio,  a  naturalist  will  detect  most  of  the  trees,  shrubs,  and 
plants,  that  can  be  found  in  North  America.  The  imiearned  traveller 
over  the  Alleghanies,  will  be  struck  with  a  view  of  strange  plants  and 
flowers  in  the  vernal  months,  which  will  impress  him  with  the  pleasure  of 
surprise,  from  the  novelty  of  their  form,  scent,  and  hues.  This  is,  prob- 
ably,  the  richest  region  in  the  Union  in  medicinal  plants.    Among  those 
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nxMt  abundant  and  best  known,  are  ginseng  and  snake  root.    To  thepro- 
ductions  common  to  the  northern  and  middle  states,  this  state  adds  the 
sweet  potatQi  the  finest  tobacco,  and  in  the  southern  parts,  cotton,  as  a 
'crop.     The  productions  of  the  north  and  the  south,  apples  and  wheat, 
cotton  and  tobacco,  meet  here,  as  in  Tennessee,  in  the  western  country. 
The  temperature,  soil,  and  circumstances,  are  supposed  to  be  fiivorable 
in  the  hi^iest  degree  to  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  and  the  silk  mulberry. 
Minerals  and  FossiU,     In  these  respects,  Virginia  is  considered  the 
richest  state  in  the  Union.     Qiiarries  of  the  most  beautiful  marble  and 
freestone,  blue  limestone,  pit  coal  and  iron  ore,  aie  found  in  inexhaustible 
-  abundance,  and  in  places  too  numerous  to  be  designated.     Black  lead, 
lead  ore,  rock  crystal,  amethysts, snd  emeralds,  are  discovered.    Porce- 
lain clay  and  chalk,  are  common,  and  almost  all  the  useful  fossils.    At 
Bath,  in  the  central  part  of  the  state,  are  the  Warm  SpringSy  the  ordinary 
temperature  d  which  is  96^  Fahr.     The  Hot  Springs^  six  miles  dis- 
tant, are  112^,  and  varying  in  temperature,  will  sometimes  boil  an  egg. 
The  Sulphur  Springs  are  situated  among  the  mountains.    They  are  re- 
sorted to  by  rheumatic  patients  with  great  benefit.     The  Sweet  Springs, 
in  Botetourt  county,  are  strongly  charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  are 
also  a  place  of  resort.    The  elastic  air,  the  exciting  scenery,  and  the  ex* 
ercise  of  climbing  the  mountains,  probably  exert  more  salutary  influence 
open  the  numerous  patients  that  resort  to  these  springs,  than  the  healing 
efiicacy  of  the  waters.    The  public  are  sufliciently  iDformed,  that  an  ex- 
tensive belt  of  hill  and  mountainous  country,  in  which  gold  is  found  in 
every  form,  conunences  in  this  state,  nearly  In  the  midland  regiona,  and 
extends  south-west  many  hundred  miles.    Although  this  state  is  not  the 
richest  in  these  newly  discovered  beds  of  gold,  yet,  as  the  beh  begins  hen, 
a  few  general  remarks  upon  the  gold  region  in  general  belong  to  this 
place.      Commencing  in  Virginia,  it  extends  south-west  through  North 
Carolina,  nearly  bisecting  the  state,  and  passing  through  the  northern 
section  of  South  Carolina,  and  thence  tlirough  the  upper  part  of  Georgia, 
in  a  north-west  direction,  and  through  Alabama,  ending  in  Tennessee. 
The  mines  in  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  are  most  wrought.    In  North 
Carolina,  in  the  counties  of  Burke  and  Rutherford,  arc  the  chief  sections 
where  gold  washing  is  practised.    In  Mecklinburgh,  Rowan,  Davidson, 
and  Cabarras,  in  North  Carolina,  are  the  richest  gold  mines.    In  work- 
ing these  mines  the  ore  is  perfectly  pulverized,  and  mixed  with  mercury, 
which  extracts  every  particle  of  it,  and  forms  an  amalgam.    The  mer- 
cury is  then  driven  off  in  an  alembic,  leaving  the  gold  perfectly.pare. 
The  gold  washing  is  a  simple  and  easy  occupation;  but  the  mining  re- 
quires great  practical  knowledge  and  experience,  and  not  a  little  science. 
The  sinking  of  shafts  and  fonning  horiaxmtal  perferations,  or  fbtiifying 
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galleries  to  reach  the  veins,  are  operations  in  which,  without  much  geo* 
logical  knowledge,  money  and  labor  will  be  thrown  away  to  no  purpose. 
The  richest  veins  have  a  dip  of  42^  to  the  horizon,  and  vary  in 
width  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet.  They  are  not,  as  in  other  coun- 
tries, confined  to  hills,  but  are  often  found  in  the  valleys.  The  veins  are 
oflen  parallel  to  each  other,  at  unequal  distances.  Shafls  have  been 
sunk  to  the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  The  mines  have  not 
been  worked  to  any  extent  for  more  than  five  years. 

The  mills  for  grinding  the  ore,  are  propelled  by  water  or  steam. 
They  are  in  great  numbers.  A  single  establishment  employs  five  hun- 
dred hands.  The  whole  number  of  miners  is  estimated  to  be  over 
20,000.  But  a  small  proportion  of  the  gold  reaches  the  United  States^  mint 
The  greater  part  is  sent  to  Europe,  particularly  to  Paris.  A  considera- 
ble proportion  of  the  laboring  miners  are  foreigners.  Thirteen  langua- 
ges are  spoken  at  the  chief  mines.  Most  of  them  can  earn  enough  in 
three  days  of  the  week,  to  enable  them  to  spend  the  remaining  four  in 
dissipation.  It  may  be  imagined,  that  the  morals  of  such  miners,  per- 
fectly free  and  unrestrained,  will  be  deplorably  bad.  The  opening  of 
the  mines  indubitably  proves  that  they  were  known  in  past  ages.  Cru- 
cibles and  other  mining  instruments  have  been  repeatedly  discovered, 
under  circumstauces  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  having  been 
led  there  by  descendants  of  the  European  races.  The  largest  masses 
of  solid  gold  have  been  found  in  this  mining  district,  that  have  ever 
been  discovered ;  in  value,  from  some  thousand  dollars,  to  two  or  three 
hundred.  Pieces  of  two  ounces  weight  are  not  unfrequently  found. 
They  are  of  unusual  fineness,  and  seem  to  have  been  thrown  off  from 
their  ores  by  fusion. 

Canals,  Extensive  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  navigation 
of  the  Potomac,  Shenandoah,  and  James  rivers,  by  dams  and  canals 
round  their  falls.  The  Board  of  Public  Works  have  reported  the  practi- 
cability of  connecting  James  river  with  the  Ohio  by  a  canal.  The  Ches- 
apeake and  Ohio  canal,  in  almost  its  wliole  length,  is  between  this  state 
and  Maryland,  or  through  this  state.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-way, 
it  is  calculated  will  pass  through  the  western  part  of  this  state.  The  Dis- 
mal Swamp  canal  opens  a  water  intercommunication  between  this  state 
and  North  Carolina.  It  admits  vessels  of  seven  feet  draught  and  ninety 
tons  burden ;  and  is  twenty-two  and  a  quarter  miles  in  length.  It  ren- 
ders an  inunense  forest  of  valuable  cypress  timber  accessible.  The  state 
has  in  sliort  canals,  and  in  difierent  sections,  a  total  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  finished.  There  are  agreat  number  of  short  turnpike  roadi; 
but  the  country  east  of  the  Alleghanies  is  so  level,  thatgood  roads,  arti- 
VoL.  n.  ,  12 
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ficially  made,  are  not  common.     The  capital  employed  in  internal  im- 
provements under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  is  $3,263^11. 

Climate.  In  a  country  so  unequal  in  surface,  and  extending  from  the 
sea  to  the  Ohio,  it  is  obvious,  that  no  general  character  will  apply  to  the 
dimate  of  the  whole  state.  The  district  south  of  the  Potomac,  is  decided- 
ly classed  in  the  southern  climate  of  the  United  States.  The  low,  mari- 
time belt, has  a  hot,  sultry,  and  rather  unhealthy  summer;  but  a  mild  and 
agreeable  winter.  The  air  near  the  mountains  is  more  pure  and  elastic 
Among  the  mountains,  snows  and  frost  are  common  in  the  winter;  but 
the  summer  temperature  is  delightful. 

Curiosities,  This  state  abounds  in  caverns  of  vast  extent  and  yariety, 
too  numerous  to  be  given  in  detail  in  this  article.  The  tourist  generally 
commences  with  visiting  a  point,  fertile  in  the  highest  possible  moral  in- 
terest, the  estate  of  Mount  Vernon,  and  the  tomb  of  Washington.  The 
estate  is  situated  nine  miles  south  of  Alexandria,  and  in  a  position  so  se- 
cluded, as  to  be  found  with  difficulty,  except  when  vished  by  a  steam 
boat.  The  beautiful  lawn,  the  noble  trees,  and  the  venerable  aspect  of 
the  mansion,  embosomed  among  woods  and  hills,  seem  precisely  the  spot, 
where  the  worthiest  statesman  and  general  that  the  world  has  seen,  should 
have  found  the  repose  of  age  and  decline,  and  where  his  ashes  ought  to 
have  rested.  The  tomb  is  under  the  shade  of  a  little  grove  of  cedars, 
near  the  brow  of  the  precipitous  shore  of  the  Potomac,  humble,  simp/e, 
and  unadorned,  and  from  that  very  circumstance,  an  object  of  more  sub- 
lime interest.  Monticello,  the  abode  of  the  late  Thomas  Jefferson,  isa  mag* 
nificent  hill,  eighty  miles  north-west  of  Richmond,  commanding  abound- 
less  prospect.  The  mansion  is  fitted  up  with  that  taste,  and  those  classi- 
cal ornaments,  which  the  travelled  and  philosophic  statesman  knew  so 
well  to  collect  and  arrange.  The  Natural  bridge  over  Cedar  creek, 
twelve  miles  south-west  of  Lexington,  is  a  sublime  curiosity.  The  chasm 
through  which  the  river  passes  under  the  bridge,  is  ninety  feet  wide,  and 
two  hundred  and  fif^y  deep.  The  bridge  is  sixty  feet  broad  at  the  middle, 
and  covered  with  earth  and  trees.  To  look  down  from  this  immense 
height  upon  the  foaming  waters  below,  inspires  in  common  minds,  a  revul- 
sion of  terror,  and  in  minds  of  more  self  possession,  the  unmingled  sensa- 
tion of  the  sublime.  At  Harper's  Ferry  is  another  sublime  spectacle. 
Though  a  striking  scene,  the  spectator  has  formed  too  hi^  raised  expec- 
tations, from  reading  the  eloquent  description  of  nature's  war,  between 
rivers  and  mountains  at  this  place,  from  the  pen  of  Jefferson.  The  tourist 
in  search  of  the  watering  places  and  beautiful  scenery,  takes  his  depart- 
ure from  Lynchburg.  He  is  successively  brought  in  view  of  the  impres- 
sive Peaks  of  Otter,  the  natural  bridge,  the  canal  through  the  Blue  Ridge, 
the  White  Sulphur  Springs,  the  Sweet  Springs,  the  Salt  Sulphur  Sprii^ 
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a  place  of  resort  for  consumptive  patients,  the  Hot  Springs,  and  the  Warm 
Springs.  In  approaching  Staunton,  he  passes  the  Blowing  cave;  and 
beyond  Staunton,  Weyer's  cave,  one  of  the  most  imposing  subterranean 
curiosities  of  nature;  terminating  with  the  United  States'  manufactory  of 
arms  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  the  junction  of  the  Shenandoah  and  Potomac. 
No  route  of  the  same  extent  in  our  country,  presents  a  greater  variety 
of  picturesque  and  grand  scenery,  or  passes  through  a  pleasanter 
country. 

Religion.  The  Baptists  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  denomination 
in  this  state.  A  Baptist  report  of  1817,  makes  the  number  of  their  con- 
gregations three  hundred  and  fourteen.  Presbyterians  and  Gpiscopaliana 
are  the  next  most  numerous  denominations.  There  are  many  Methodist 
societies,  thirty  or  forty  meetings  of  the  Friends,  a  number  of  Roman 
Catholic  congregations,  some  Jewish  synagogues,  and  itiore  or  less 
churches  of  all  the  different  denominations. 

Education.  The  famous  University,  of  which  Mr.  Jefferson  was  the 
principal  founder,  is  at  Charlottesville.  It  is  amply  endowed,  and  the 
buildings  make  a  splendid  show.  William  and  Mary  College,  at  Wil« 
liamsburg,  is  the  oldest  literary  institution  in  the  state.  It  has  graduated 
a  large  number  of  respectable  scholars  and  statesmen.  Hampden  Syd- 
ney, in  Prince  Edward  county,  and  Washington  College,  at  Lexington, 
are  respectable  literary  institutions.  There  are  twenty  incorporated 
academies.  The  state  has  a  literary  fund  of  $1,233,522.  Other  continr 
gent  funds  are  added  to  the  avails  of  this.  Fifteen  thousand  dollars  of 
the  avails  of  the  fund,  are  annually  appropriated  to  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  fifleen  thousand  dollars  to  the  education  of  the  poor  in  tho  re- 
spective counties,  apportioned  among  them  in  the  ratio  of  the  white  popu- 
lation. In  1828,  there  were  twenty-six  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety 
applicants  for  the  benefit  of  this  fund,  and  twelve  thousand  six  hundred 
and  forty-two  recipients. 

Exports,  The  great  exports  of  Virginia,  are  flour  and  tobacco.  Be- 
side the  common  productions  of  the  north,  it  exports  some  cotton.  The 
value  of  the  produce  in  1828,  was  three  million  seven  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-three thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-three  dollars,  and  the  state 
owned  sixty-seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  two  tons  of  shipping.  In 
1828-29,  thirty-four  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifly-nine  hogsheads  of 
tobacco  were  inspected. 

Chief  Towns.  Richmond  is  the  political  metropolis  of  Virginia,  and 
is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  James  river,  just  below  the  falls,  one  hun- 
dred and  flfly  miles  from  its  nxNith,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
south-west  from  Washington.  The  situation  is  alike  picturesque,  aahi- 
bnoQs,  and  beautiful.    The  positian  is  ftivorable  for  commerce,  it  being 
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the  natural  depot  of  tobacco,  wheat,  and  hemp,  raised  in  die  popukxil 
-country  watered  by  the  river.  An  abundance  of  mineral  coal  is  cheaply 
conveyed  to  it.  It  contains  thirteen  public  buildings,  and  eight  chuiehes, 
together  with  a  number  of  respectable  manufactories.  The  capitol,  the 
penitentiary,  and  the  beautiful  church  raised  on  the  ruins  of  the  theatre, 
in  the  conflagration  of  which  seventy  citizens  perished,  are  beautiful  and 
conspicuous  erections.  The  new  court  house  is  also  a  spacious  and  ele- 
gant building.  The  Virginia  Armory  is  an  extensive  establishment  The 
river  has  been  rendered  beatable  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  above 
the  city.  This  town  owns  a  respectable  amount  of  shipping,  and  b  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  places  in  the  state.  Population  in  1620,  was  IS, 
046.  In  1830,  16,085.  Norfolk  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  Eliza- 
beth river,  eight  miles  from  its  estuary,  thirty-two  from  the  see,  and 
one  hundred  and  two  south-east  from  Richmond.  It  contains  thirteen 
public  buildings,  and  six  churches.  The  Farmer^s  Bank,  the  Orphan 
Asylum,  and  the  Lancasterian  school,  are  among  the  most  conspicuous 
buildings.  The  position  of  the  town  is  not  pleasant,  being  low,  and  in 
some  places  marshy ;  but  it  affords  agreeable  society,  and  the  citizens 
are  distingnished  for  their  hospitality.  It  has  a  spacious  and  conunodi- 
ous  harbor,  strongly  defended  by  three  forts.  It  has  more  maritime  com- 
merce and  shipping  than  any  other  town  in  the  state.  The  handsome 
marine  hospital  is  on  Washington  point,  one  mile  distant.  On  the  oppo- 
site shore  of  this  river,  is  the  town  of  Portsmouth,  and  a  little  fiuther  up 
the  river,  the  village  of  Gosport,  containing  an  extensive  United  States 
Navy  Yard,  with  all  the  customary  appurtenances.  Population  in  1820, 
was  8,478.  In  1830,  9,800.  Petersburgh  is  situated  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Appomattor,  just  below  the  falls,  twelve  miles  above  its  junction 
with  James  river,  and  twenty-five  south-east  from  Richmond.  It  con- 
tains seven  public  buildings,  fifteen  tobacco  warehouses,  eight  flour  mills, 
and  five  churches.  It  is  a  neat  and  commercial  town,  dealing  largely  in 
tobacco  and  flour.  It  is  amply  supplied  with  good  water;  and  since  the 
great  fire  of  1815,  in  which  one  hundred  buildings  were  consumed,  it  has 
been  handsomely  rebuilt  with  brick.  Population  in  1820,  was  6,690. 
In  1830,  8,300.  Fredericksburgh,  on  the  Rappahannoc,  one  hundred 
and  ten  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  a  great  depot  for  grain,  flour,  and  tobacco. 
It  contains  eight  public  buildings,  and  four  churches.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  flour  mills  within  a  short  distance  from  the  town.  It  is  accessible  by 
vessels  of  one  hundred  and  forty  tons,  and  is  central  to  a  fertile  and  well 
cultivated  country,  and  circtunstances  taken  together,  is  one  of  die  most 
Nourishing,  healthy,  and  pleasant  towns  in  the  state.  Pofwiatiaii 
about  5,000. 
WiUiamsborgh  Is  situated  batween  York  and  Jamas  river,  mxtywUm 
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«ast  from  Richmoiicl,  and  was  farroerly  the  metropolis  of  the  slate,  h 
tiiis  place  is  William  and  Mary  College,  formerly  an  eminent  seat  of 
learning.  Population  in  1820,  1,402.  Yorktowif,  on  the  south  side  of 
York  river,  will  he  forever  remembered  as  the  place  where  Comwallis 
surrendered  to  General  Washington.  Winchester  is  an  interior  town  in 
the  great  limestone  valley,  thirty  miles  south-west  of  Harper's  Ferry, 
and  seventy  miles  north-west  from  Washington ;  and  is  a  neat  and  flour- 
ishing town,  containing  eight  public  buildings  and  six  churches.  It  kas 
a  large  number  of  manufactories  and  workshops.  Being  central  to  many 
mineral  springs,  and  a  place  noted  for  its  salubrity  and  pleasantness,  it  is 
a  summer  resort  for  strangers.  It  contains  about  4^0  inhabitants. 
Staunton  is  an  interior  town,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  north  of 
Richmond.  It  is  a  healthy  and  delightful  place,  containing  a  number  of 
public  buildings,  and  three  churches.  The  Sulphur  Springs,  a  place  of 
great  resort,  are  not  far  from  this  town.  Lynchburgh  is  situated  twenty 
miles  below  the  great  falls,  where  James  river  breaks  through  the  Blue 
Ridge,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river.  It  contains  ten  or  twelve  public 
buildings,  four  churches,  and  a  number  of  very  handsome  houses.  It  has 
two  bridges  over  the  river,  a  large  number  of  tobacco  warehouses  and 
manufactories,  and  a  great  number  of  conunission  houses,  flour  mills,  and 
cotton  and  woolen  manufactories.  There  are  four  mineral  springs  in  ita 
vicinity.  It  is  favorably  situated  for  trade,  not  only  with  the  western 
part  of  the  state,  but  with  the  western  states  generally.  Small  boats 
convey  the  abundant  produce  which  is  brought  here  down  the  river  to 
Richmond.  The  most  important  item  in  the  produce,  is  from  ten  to 
twelve  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco.  It  is  almost  embosomed  in  moun- 
tains, that  have,  however,  fertile  and  populous  valleys  between,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  commercial  towns  in  the  state;  and  prob- 
ably contains  7,000  inhabitants.  Harper's  Ferry  is  situated  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Shenandoah  and  the  Potomac,  and  in  view  of  that  magnificeat 
junction  so  well  described  by  Jefierson.  It  is  sixty-flve  miles  north-west 
from  Washington.  The  United  States  possess  in  this  place  a  very  ex- 
tensive establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  arms.  The  buildings,  taken 
together,  compose  a  little  village.  There  are  ten  large  brick  buildings 
connected  with  the  establishment,  and  from  two  himdred  and  fifty  to  three 
hundred  men  constantly  employed  in  the  making  and  repairing  of  arms. 
The  other  considerable  towns  in  Virginia,  east  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
ains,  are  as  follows:  Dumfries,  Colchester,  Leesburg,  Martinsbuigh, 
York,  New  Castle,  Hanover,  Portsmouth,  Hampton,  Suffolk,  SmithfieM, 
Manchester,  Charlottesville,  Milton,  Monticello,  Lexington,  and  Fincastie. 
CharaeUr  and  Marmen.  The  planters  of  Virginia,  eaitof  the  moon- 
tains,  are  generally  laige  dare-holders.    The  influence  of  itarery,  botk 
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fcTormble  mod  un&voraliley  is  distiiicUy  marked  in  their  mumen.  Tba 
neet  and  thriving  villages  of  the  northern  states,  with  their  numeroM 
nechanics,  and  the  village  spire,  are  no  longer  seen.  Towns  at  wide 
stages  from  each  other,  are  built  up  on  the  navigable  waters;  and  the 
habitations  between  are  mansions  or  cabins.  The  state  has,  however, 
recently  made  munificent  and  noble  exertions  to  extend  general  educa- 
tioD.  It  has  produced  a  great  proportion  of  the  leading  minds  in  the 
legislative,  judicial,  and  military  departments  of  the  general  government 
b  has  already  given  three  presidents  to  the  nation,  and  until  very  re- 
cently, exercised  an  ascendant  influence  in  its  councils.  The  distin- 
guishing national  traits  of  the^Yirginians  are  frankness,  generosity,  and 
decision,  unshrinking  perseverance  in  the  right,  and  obstinacy  in  the 
wrong.  Nature  has  given  the  state  every  advantage  of  position,  soil, 
climate,  and  navigable  rivers;  but  a  prevalent  political  dogma  has  influ- 
enced the  councils  of  the  state,  that  the  inculcation  of  internal  improve- 
ment and  domestic  industry  is  the  great  heresy  of  political  economy.  So 
fiir  as  the  returns  of  the  census  are  known,  it  appears  that  Virginia  has 
increased  at  the  rate  of  about  fifteen  per  cent,  in  the  last  ten  years;  and 
that  the  increase  of  free  persons,  is  in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  that  of 
slaves. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Lenoth,  362  miles;  breadth,  121.  Containing  43,800  square  miles. 
Between  33^  53'  and  36<^  33'  north  latitude,  and  between  9P  20^  west 
longitude,  1^  33'  east  longitude.  Bounded  north  by  Virgima;  east  by 
Ihe  Atlantic;  south,  South  Carolina ;  west,  Tennessee. 

CounUet.    Chief  Toumt.  Counties.    Chief  Towns. 

Anson,  Wadesborough.  Camden,  New  Lebanon. 

Ashe,  Jefiersonton.  Carteret,  Beaufort. 

Beaufort,  Washington.  Caswell,  Caswell  C.  H. 

Bertie,  Windsor.  Chatham,  Pittsboiough. 

Bladon,  Elizabethtown.  Chowan,  Edenton. 

Brunswick,  Smithville.  Columbus,  Whitesville. 

Buncombe,  Aahville.  Craven,  Newborn. 

Burke,  Morgantown.  Cumberland,  EayettevilU. 

Cabama,  Cooooid.  Gunrituck,  Currituck. 
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DayidaoDy  Lezingtoo. 
Dupin,  Keuansville. 
Edgecombe,  Tarboro. 
Franklin,  Louisburg. 
Gates,  Gates  C.  H. 
Granville,  Oxford. 
Greene,  Snow  Hill. 
Guilford,  Greensboro. 
Halifax,  Halifax. 
Haywood,  Hajrwood  C.  H. 
Hertford,  Winton. 
Hyde,  Germantown. 
Iredell,  Statesville. 
Johnson,  Smithfield. 
Jones,  Trenton. 
Lenoir,  Kinston. 
Lincoln,  Lincolnton. 
Macon,  Franklin. 
Martin,  Williamston. 
Mecklenburg,  Charlotte. 
Montgomery,  Lawrenceville. 
Moore,  Carthage. 


New  Hanoyer,  Wilmingtoo. 

North  Hampton,  N.  Hampton  C.  H. 

Orange,  Hillsborough. 

Pasquotank,  Elizabeth  City. 

Perquinans,  Hertford. 

Person,  Roxborough. 

Pitt,  Greeaville. 

Randolph,  Ashborough. 

Richmond,  Rockingham. 

Robeson,  Lumberton. 

Rockipgham,  Wentworth. 

Rowan,  Salisbury. 

Rutherford,  RutherfordtOD. 

Samson,  Clinton. 

Stokes,  Salem. 

Surry,  Rockford. 

Tyrrell,  Columbia. 

Wake,  RaJeigh. 

Warren,  Warrcnton. 

Washington,  Plymouth. 

Wayne,  Waynesboro. 

Wilkes,  Wilkesboro. 


Nash,  Nashville. 

Population  in  1820,  638,829.    In  1830,  738,470. 

Physical  Aspect  The  belt  of  maritime  plain  is  still  wider  in  thi# 
statu  than  in  Virginia,  extending  into  the  interior  more  than  sixty  miles. 
It  is  a  low  plain,  with  many  swamps  and  inlets  from  the  sea.  The 
greater  portion  of  this  district,  except  along  the  water  courses,  is  a  vast 
forest  of  evergreens.  The  rich  lands  near  the  swamps  and  rivers  are 
insalubrious.  Having  passed  this  monotonous  region,  we  emerge  to  the 
pleasant  and  undulating  midland  parts  of  the  state,  at  the  bases  of  the 
Alleghanies,  from  whose  summits  the  eye  traverses  an  immense  extent 
of  beautiful  country  to  the  west,  and  vision  is  lost  in  the  agreeable  sue* 
cession  of  hill,  dale,  forest,  and  valley,  with  an  elastic  and  salubrious 
atmosphere.  The  great  chains  of  the  Alleghanies  pass  through  this  statef 
as  through  Virginia.  The  peaks  are  called  Stone  Mountain,  Yellow 
Mountain,  Iron  Mountain,  Bald  Mountain,  Sandusky  Mountain,  and 
White  Mountain.  The  Blue  Ridge  divides  the  Atlantic  streams  from  (he 
western  waters.    Between  the  chains  are  numerous  detached  spurs. 

Soil  and  Productions.  The  soil  resembles  that  of  Virginia.  Tl|e 
maritime  belt  is  sandy,  and  in  many  places  sterile,  covered  with  vast 
forests  of  pine  timber^  and  the  swamps  with  cedar,  bay,  and  cypi 
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The  allaviftl  belt  of  the  riven  is  generally  fertile.  Beside  the  products 
of  the  notthera  states,  cotton^  tobaoooi  rice,  sweet  potatoesi  and  yams, 
abound;  and  the  soil  and  climate  are  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  grape 
and  the  mulberry.  From  their  pines,  the  people  extract  tar,  pitch,  and 
turpentine.  The  exports  consist  of  cotton,  tobacco,  lumber,  tar,  turpen- 
tine, pitch,  pork,  and  tallow.  In  1628,  the  exports  were  564,500  dollars. 
This  does  not  present  a  fair  estimate  of  exports,  compared  with  that  of 
the  other  ststes,  as  a  great  part  of  her  exports  are  sent  off  from  Charles- 
ton.   Her  shipping  amounts  to  54,004  tons. 

Minerals.  Iron  ore  abounds;  and  the  state  possesses  valuable  iron 
works.  Freestone,  granite,  marble,  porcelain  clay,  pit  coal,  and  most  of 
the  useful  fossils,  are  found  in  the  state.  Tht  belt  in  which  gold  is  found, 
is  broader  and  more  productive  than  in  any  of  tho  other  states.  In  Meck- 
lenburgh,  Montgomery,  Rowan,  and  particularly  Caburras,  gold  bss  been 
found  more  abundantly  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  goU  district. 
One  of  the  largest  lumps  of  pure  gold  ever  found  was  dug  up  in  Cabar- 
ras.  It  was  worth  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  dollars.  Lumps 
from  the  value  of  three  hundred  to  one  thousand  dollars  are  not  uncom* 
mon.  Gold  is  found  in  great  purity  in  small  grains  and  particles.  There 
are  innumerable  diggings  over  all  this  district,  and  a  host  of  greedy  ad- 
venturers, relinquishing  all  other  employments,  are  digging  the  hill  sides 
in  pursuit  of  gold.  Sulphate  of  barytes  is  found  in  great  abundance  in 
two  mines  in  the  state.  During  1829,  the  United  Slates  Bank,  in  Fay- 
etteville,  received  ninety  thousand  eight  hundred  and  three  dollars  in  bars 
of  gold,  the  produce  of  the  North  Carolina  mines. 

Bivers,  The  Chowan  river  enters  this  state  from  Virginia,  where  it 
is  called  Nottaway.  By  a  broad  estuary  it  empties  into  Albemarle  Sound 
below  Edenton.  The  Roanoke  also  enters  this  state  from  Viiginia,  and 
pursuing  a  very  sinuous  south-east  course,  it  falls  into  Albemarle  Sound 
by  several  channels.  It  is  navigable  by  vessels  of  considerable  size  thir- 
ty miles,  and  beatable  to  the  falls,  seventy  miles.  It  has  an  extremely 
fertile  alluvion.  Cape  Fear  river  has  its  whole  course  in  the  state.  It 
rises  in  the  mountains  in  the  north  part  of  the  state,  and  after  a  south-east 
course  of  two  hundred  miles,  falls  into  the  Atlantic  at  Cape  Fear.  Its 
estuary  is  a  league  in  width,  with  eighteen  feet  water,  at  high  tide,  over 
its  bar.  It  is  navigable  by  vessels  of  eleven  feet  draught  to  Wilmington, 
and  beatable  to  Fayotteville.  Neuse  river  has  a  course  of  two  hundred 
miles,  and  finds  its  estuary  in  Pamlico  Sound,  eighteen  miles  below  New- 
born. Tar  river  has  a  south-east  course  through  the  state  of  one  bim- 
dred  and  fifly  miles,  and  empties  into  Pamlico  Sound.  It  is  navigable  to 
Washington,  thirty  miles,  and  beatable  to  Tarborough,  ninety  miles  firom 
its  mouth.    Tadkm  river  rises  in  the  Blue  Ridge,in  the  nortfa-weel  part 
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of  Ihe  state^  and  after  a  course  of  more  than  one  hundred  miles  in  itf 
passes  into  South  Carolina.  Catawba  river  rises  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  and 
afler  a  course  of  seventy  or  eighty  miles  in  thb  state,  passes  into  South 
Carolina.  Broad  river  also  rises  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  after  south-east 
course  of  fifty  miles  in  this  state,  passes  into  South  Carolina.  The  head 
waters  of  the  Tennessee  and  Kenhawa  rise  in  this  state,  but  they  have 
already  been  described.  The  dangerous  and  stormy  Cape  Hatterasis  on 
the  shore  of  this  state. 

Climate,  This  great  state,  like  Virginia,  spreading  from  the  sea  over 
the  mountains,  has  in  summer  a  sultry  climate,  a  warm  climate,  a  tem- 
perate, and  a  cool  climate,  according  to  the  elevation  and  distance  of  the 
district  from  the  sea.  In  the  low  country  the  summers  are  decidedly  hot 
and  sultry;  and  the  high  and  relaxing  heats,  united  with  the  exhalation 
from  decaying  vegetable  matter,  and  the  miasm  of  the  swamps,  are  in- 
jurious to  health.  The  highlands  of  North  Carolina  are  as  healthy  as 
any  part  of  the  United  States.  ' 

Chief  Towns,  Raleigh  is  the  political  metropolis.  It  is  a  handsome 
interior  town,  near  the  centre  of  the  state,  six  miles  west  of  the  Neuse, 
one  hundred  and  forty  north-west  of  Newborn,  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four  south-west  of  Richmond.  It  contains  thirteen  public  buildings, 
five  houses  of  public  worship,  and  about  3,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  half 
are  slaves.  Union  Square,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  containing  ten 
acres,  is  a  public  ground,  highly  ornamental  to  the  city.  Four  streets 
extend  from  it,  dividing  the  town  into  four  parts.  In  1831,  the  splendid 
state  house  in  this  town  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  beautiful  marble 
statue  of  Washington,  by  Canova,  the  great  Italian  artist,  which  cost  the 
state  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  was  placed  in  the  slate  house,  and  was 
supposed  at  first  irreparably  destroyed.  It  has  since  been  discovered  to 
be  less  injured  than  was  imagined.  The  artist  is  dead,  and  it  is  a  source 
of  melancholy  regret,  that  this  chefd^oeucre  can  never  be  restored  to  its 
pristine  beauty.  There  are  two  flourishing  academies  in  this  town. 
The  most  beautiful  materials  for  building  abound  in  its  vicinity.  New- 
born is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ncuse,  thirty  miles  from  Pam- 
lico Sound.  It  contains  eight  public  buildings  and  three  churches,  and 
has  a  considerable  commerce.  Its  exports  consist  of  lumber,  tar,  pitch, 
grain,  and  pork.  The  water  distance  between  this  place  and  Elizabeth 
City  makes  a  part  of  the  steam  boat  route  between  Norfolk  and  Charles- 
ton. It  is  the  best  built,  healthiest,  and  most  flourishing  town  in  North 
Carolina,  upon  the  sea  coast.  Popuhition,  3,762.  More  than  half  are 
oolorod  people. 

Fayetteville  is  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  state.    Its  position,  neor 
Um  west  bank  of  Cape  Fear  river,  at  the  bead  of  boot  navigMioiif  is  fay 
Vol.  n.  18      ' 
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tonate;  and  it  was,  dntii  recentlyi  one  of  the  most.flourishing  towns  ni 
the  state.  In  May,  1831,  it  was  laid  in  ashes  by  one  of  the  most  de- 
structive fires  ever  known  in  our  country.  From  the  material  of  the 
iHiildings,  and  the  amount  of  pitch,  tar,  and  spirits,  stored  in  the  town, 
die  fire  raged  with  terrific  and  irresistible  violence.  Six  hundred  build- 
ings were  destroyed,  but,  strange  to  tell,  not  a  life  was  lost.  It  was  a 
compact  town,  doing  much  mercantile  business,  and  with  about  4,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  rebuilding,  like  the  Phcenix,  more  beautiful  from  its 
ruins. 

Wilmington  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  Cape  Fear  river,  thirty-five 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  ninety  north-east  of  Fayctteville.  It  is  the  most 
commercial  town  in  the  state.  It  contains  five  or  six  public  buildings 
and  three  churches.  Its  annual  exports  have  sometimes  exceeded  one 
million  of  dollars,  and  it  owns  ten  thousand  tons  of  shipping.  The  ex- 
tensive rice  fields  in  the  vicinity  are  supposed  to  render  it  unhealthy. 
The  towns  in  this  state  have  been  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  sufiering 
from  fires.  This  town  has  been  visited  by  two  destructive  conflagrations ; 
one  in  1819,  by  which  two  hundred  buildings,  to  the  value  of  one  miUioo 
of  dollars,  were  destroyed;  and  nnother  in  18'28,  in  which  fifty  buildings 
were  burned,  valued  at  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars.  Popu- 
lation about  3,000.  Edenton  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  Chowan 
river.  Among  its  public  buildings,  the  court  house  is  conspicuous  forita 
elegance.  Its  commercial  position  is  favorable ;  but  its  air  is  considered 
insalubrious.  It  is  supposed  to  own  b'lx  thousand  tons  of  shipping,  and  to 
ecmtain  about  2,000  inhabitants.  Washington  and  Salisbury  are  agreea- 
ble inland  towns.  The  names  of  the  other  considerable  towns  follow: 
Murfreesborough,  Plymouth,  Halifax,  Warrenton,  Greenville,  Tarbo- 
rough,  SmithfielH,  Avereysborougb,  Lumbertown,  Rockingham,  Hunts' 
▼ille,  Salem,'  Statesvillc,  Charlotte,  Morgantown,  and  AshvilJe.  This 
last  town,  having  a  pleasant  position,  and  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Warm  Springs,  is  rapidly  growing. 

Religion.  All  the  christian  denominations  are  represented  in  dib 
state.  The  fixed  congregations  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  the  other  states, 
but  the  people  are  generally  addicted  to  some  form'  of  worship.  The 
Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and  Baptists,  are  believed  to  be  the  prevailing 
denominations. 

Education.  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  at  Chapel  Hill,  is 
respectably  endowed.  There  are  about  twenty  academies  in  the  state. 
The  seminary  for  young  ladies  at  Salem,  is  a  Moravian  institulioa  of 
distinguished  reputation,  to  which  many  young  ladies  from  the  sontham 
eonntry  resort  for  their  education.  The  state  has  provided  an  aocomu- 
hting  literary  fund,  which  at  present  amounts  to  abcsit  seventy  tbouiaBd 
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dollars.  It  is  intended  that  the  avails  of  it  shall  be  appropriated  amomg 
the  several  counties,  in  the  ratio  of  the  free  population,  for  tlie  support  of 
common  schools. 

Roads  and  Canals.  In  the  level  belt  of  the  state,  nature  has  done  fo 
much  towards  giving  it  good  roads,  that  artificial  exertions  in  this  direo* 
tion  have  been  neglected.  Considerable  extent  of  canal  has  been  made 
on  Cape  Fear  river;  and  the  navigation  of  some  of  the  other  rivers  haa 
been  improved  in  the  same  way.  The  canal  between  Chesapeake  bay 
and  AlLemarle  Sound,  through  the  great  Dismal  Swamp,  has  already 
been  mentioned.  The  whole  extent  of  canals  in  this  state  is  forty* 
three  miles. 

General  Remarks,  This  state  holds  a  large  proportion  of  slaves, 
especially  the  planters  in  the  lower  part  of  it.  In  this  district,  the  term 
sickly  season  is  of  common  use,  and  has  a  distinct  import.  The  reed 
cane,  the  palmetto,  and  long  moss  are  striking  features  in  the  landscape, 
indicating  'sufficiently  that  it  belongs  to  the  southern  states.  The  pro- 
digious forests  of  long  leafed  pine,  strike  the  eye  of  the  northerner  with  a 
peculiar  effect.  The  sound  of  the  breeze  in  this  forest,  as  he  journeys 
through  it,  furnishes  him  a  sad,  though  not  unpleasing  music.  The 
bright  fired  of  the  tar  makers  in  these  ancient  forests,  with  their  number^ 
less  tall  columns,  and  the  deep  verdure  of  their  tassels,  half  a  yard  in 
length,  as  seen  illuminated  by  the  bright  glare  of  the  burning  fat  pine, 
taken  together,  furnish  a  spectacle,  which,  to  be  apprehended  must  bt 
seen. 

The  people  in  the  interior  and  western  part  of  the  state  have  fewe? 
slaves,  labor  with  their  own  hands,  and  are  more  assimilated  in  their  hab« 
its  and  manners  to  the  northern  people.  The  inhabitants  of  the  state  in 
general  have  a  marked  character  for  sobriety  and  morality,  and  a  sturdi-* 
ness  of  independence.  In  their  temperament,  they  are  inclined  to  reli* 
gious  excitement;  and  are  striving  to  remedy  past  neglect  of  comnxm 
schools,  by  fostering  private  seminaries  and  Sunday  schools.  In  commoa 
with  Virginia,  this  state  has  a  great  extent  of  swamp  lands.  The  'Great 
DismaP  of  Virginia  is  well  known  to  be  thirty  miles  in  extent.  There 
are  in  this  state  2,000,000  acres  of  such  land.  These  are  discovered  t6 
be  easily  reclaimable,  and  to  possess  a  soil  of  great  and  exhaustless  fer- 
tility. They  are  supposed  capable  of  sustaining  a  populaticm  of  100,000 
people,  and  to  be  particularly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  rice, 
cotton,  and  hemp.  The  Scuppemdng  and  Catawba  grape,  indigenous  to 
this  state,  are  extensively  cultivated  abroad,  and  yield  a  wine  which 
ranks  at  the  head  of  our  native  wines.  They  are  great  bearers.  Ths 
cultivation  of  indigo  has  been  attempted  with  entire  success.  The  pio- 
diaet  ia  of  the  best  quality.    The  people  are  beginning  to  turn  their  atten- 
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tioQ  to  the  making  of  wine  from  their  native  grapes,  and  to  raising  the  silk 
mulberry.  A  spirit  of  improvement  is  abroad,  from  which  the  best  re- 
sults must  follow. 

This  state  was  the  theatre  of  some  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements 
daring  the  revolutionary  war.  The  battle  of  Moore^s  Creek  Bndge, 
King^s  Mountain,  and  Guilford,  will  remain  in  history,  imperishable  me- 
morials  of  the  bravery  and  patriotism  of  its  inhabitants. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

LxNOTR,  188  miles;  breadth,  160.  Containing  30,000  square  miles. 
Between  22^  2'  and  35^  lO'  north  latitude ;  and  between  1^  45'  and 
6^  15'  west  longitude.  Bounded  north  and  north-east  by  North  Caroli- 
na; south-east  by  the  Atlantic;  and  south-west  by  Georgia,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  Savannah. 

Counties.    Chief  Tovms.  Counties,     Chief  Towns. 

Abbeville,  Abbeville.  Lancaster,  Lancaster  C.  H. 

Anderson,  Pendleton.  Laurens,  LaurensvilJe. 

Barnwell,  Barnwell.  Lexington,  Lexington,  C.  H. 

Beaufort,  Coosawatchie.  Marion,  Marion  C.  H. 

Charleston,  Charleston.  Marlborough,  Marlborough  C.  H. 

Chester,  Chestervillo.  Newberry,  Newberry  C.  H. 

Chesterfield,  Bennetsville.  Orangeburgh,  Orangeburgli. 

Colleton,  Waterboro.  Pickens,  Pickens. 

Darlington,  Darlington.  Richland,  Columbia. 

Edgefield,  Edgefield.  Spartanburgh,  Spartanburg^. 

Fairfield,  Winnisboro.  Sumpter,  Statesburgh. 

Georgetown,  Georgetown.  Union,  Unionville. 

GreenvilUe,  Greenville.  Williamsburgh,  Kingstree. 

Horry,  Conwayboro.  York,  York  C.  H. 
Kershaw,  Camden. 

Population  in  1820,  502,741 .     In  1830, 581,458. 

Physical  Aspect,  South  Carolina  shows,  still  more  palpably  than  the 
states  farther  north,  the  nmritime  belt  of  plain,  broadening  in  proportion 
to  the  advance  towards  the  south.  In  this  state,  this  broad  plain  of  sea 
formation,  of  a  uniform  and  monotonous  level,  extends  more  than  one  hun- 
dred miles  into  the  interior.    It  is  chequered  by  swamps  and  indented  liy 
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inlets.  An  alluvial  belt  along  the  rivers  is  rich.  The  remaining  por- 
tions of  the  plain  are  covered  with  the  long  leafed  pine.  Beyond  this  is 
the  sand-hill  belt,  sixty  miles  in  width,  the  sterile  hills  of  which  have  been 
compared  to  the  arrested  waves  of  the  sea  in  a  storm.  It  yields  naturally 
nothing,  but  stinted  junipers  and  pines.  To  this  distance  the  broad  ex- 
tent of  country  is  called  the  lower  country.  Beyond  it  we  approach  the 
ridge  or  upper  country,  the  Atlantic  ascent  of  which  is  precipitous. 
From  the  summit  stretches  a  large  belt  of  table  country,  fertile,  cultiva- 
ted, watered  by  rivers,  and  irrigated  by  smaller  streams,  extending  from 
the  Savannah  to  Broad  river.  Hills  and  dales  alternate.  The  deep  for- 
ests, with  their  varieties  of  trees,  gratify  the  eye  by  their  verdure  and  va- 
ried foliage.  The  ascent  hence  to  the  mountains,  is  gradual  and  imper- 
ceptible. A  number  of  mountains  of  striking  forms,  here  swell  with  their 
peaks  to  a  very  considerable  elevation.  Table  mountain  is  the  most 
couspicuous.  Its  summit  is  supposed  to  be  four  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  names  of  the  other  elevated  peaks  are  Oconee, 
Paris,  Glassey,  Hogback,  and  King^s.  These  mountains  give  rise  to  ma- 
ny clear  and  quick  streams  of  water. 

Climate,  The  atmosphere  of  tlie  low  country  is  sultry, damp,  and  un-  . 
elastic.  The  complexion  of  the  inhabitants  is  marked  with  a  sallow  tinge, 
and  most  of  the  summer  and  autumnal  diseases  assume  a  bilious  type. 
Intermittents  are  common,  and  the  autumnal  fevers  severe.  In  the  low 
country,  the  season  of  frost  does  not  comprise  more  than  three  months, 
and  the  ground  is  seldom  whitened  with  snow,  more  than  one  night; 
though  the  mountains  are  often  white  for  many  days  together.  The 
weather  in  the  intermediate  seasons  between  autumn  and  spring,  is  often 
fickle,  and  subject  to  frequent  and  great  changes.  The  multiflora  rose 
blooms  all  the  year  in  Charleston ;  and  yet  the  extremes  of  summer  heat 
are  not  often  felt  in  that  city.  The  hilly  and  western  parts  of  the  state 
have  a  climate,  mild,  delightful,  and  salubrious. 

Productions.  The  staples  are  cotton  and  rice.  The  value  of  cottOD 
exported  from  this  state,  has  been  as  high  as  $12,000,000  in  a  year. 
Next  to  cotton,  rice  is  the  most  important  production.  Indigo  is  a  large 
item  in  the  exports  of  the  state.  Tobacco  thrives  well.  Many  of  the 
northern  fruits  and  grains  would  succeed,  were  they  sufficiently  attended 
to.  The  soil  is  remarkable  for  producing  the  best  sweet  potatoes  a!nd 
yams,  and  the  largest  and  finest  watermelons  in  the  United  States.  The 
fruits  are  pears,  pomegranates,  figs,  apricots,  nectarines,  apples,  peaches, 
olives,  grapes,  almonds,  and  oranges.  The  planters  divide  their  soil 
into  several  classes,  with  distinctive  names;  as  the  tide  swamp,  which 
yields  a  sea  island  cotton,  of  nearly  double  the  value  of  the  upland  kinds; 
iiiland  swamp,  river  swamp,  oak  and  hickory  land,  and  pine  barren. 
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The  oak  and  hickory  land  is  fayorable  to  indigo  and  cotton.'  The  pine 
barren,  though  the  least  fertile  of  all,  is  overhung  by  an  atnioephere  so 
much  more  salubrious,  that  much  of  it  is  cultivateH ;  and  a  sufficient  par* 
tion  for  the  planter  to  erect  his  habitation  upon,  is  deemed  an  imporfant 
appendage  to  every  swamp  plantation.  So  various  is  the  climate,  that 
the  plants  of  Canada  may  be  found  on  its  mountains,  and  on  its  southem 
declivities,  the  hardier  tropical  fruits.  In  botanical  opulence  it  surpas- 
ses any  other  Atlantic  state.  It  is  an  extended  garden  of  medicinal  herbs 
and  flowering  plants.  Among  its  striking  shrubs  and  beautiful  trees,  may 
be  mentioned  the  magnolia  azalia,  rhododendron  rosa,  Carolinensis  cali- 
canthus,  Floridus  angelica,  robinia  fragrans,  and  different  kinds  of  the 
adromeda,  delight  the  eye  with  their  flowers,  and  perfume  the  air  with 
their  fragrance. 

Minerals.  We  have  already  seen,  that  the  belt  in  which  gold  is  found, 
extends  through  this  state.  Although  the  mines  are  abundant  and  nu- 
merous, from  some  cause  the  diggings  have  been  less  numerous  than  in 
North  Carolina.  Various  ochres,  used  in  painting,  are  found  at  Yoik- 
ville.  Marble,  limestone,  irun,  and  lead  ore,  potter^s  clay,  fuller^s  eaithy 
nitrous  earth,  talc,  pellucid  stones,  and  most  of  the  useful  fossils  are 
common. 

Rivers,  The  Pedee  rises  in  Virginia,  and  flows  in  a  south-east  direc- 
tion, through  North  Carolina  into  South  Carolina,  and  empties  into  the 
Atlantic  below  Georgetown.  Its  length  of  course  is  three  hundred  miles, 
two  hundred  of  which  are  beatable.  Santee  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Congaree,and  Wateree,  below  Columbia.  These  streams  rise  in 
the  mountains  of  North  Carolina.  It  pursues  a  south-east  course  of  three 
hundred  miles  to  the  Atlantic,  into  which  it  empties  fifly  miles  north-east 
from  Charleston.  It  is  boatable  two  hundred  miles.  The  head  waters 
of  the  noble  river  Savannah,  are  in  Tennessee.  Entering  this  state,  it 
becomes  the  dividing  line  between  it  and  Georgia.  The  direction  of  its 
course,  which  is  three  hundred  miles,  is  south-east,  and  it  empties  into 
the  Atlantic  seventeen  miles  below  Savannah.  Up  to  this  point  large 
vessels  ascend.  It  is  navigable  by  steam  boats  to  Augusta,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  miles  higher.  Smaller  boats  ascend  far  beyond  this 
place,  into  the  intei  ior  of  the  country.  Catawba  river  rises  in  North  Car- 
olina. Passing  into  South  Carolina,  it  assumes  the  name  of  Wateree, 
and  unites  with  the  Congaree,  thirty  miles  below  Columbia.  The  stream 
below  the  junction  is  called  the  Santee.  The  most  splendid  cascade  in 
die  state  is  furnished  by  the  Catawba  falls,  above  Rocky  Mount  The 
HTer,  which  had  been  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  yards  wide 
abore,  here  contracts  to  less  than  sixty,  and  dashes  down  (rem  caseade 
to  cascade  one  hundredfeet.    This  striking  spectacle  is  easily  aooeMH^ 
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and  much  visited.  Broad  river  is  the  main  branch  of  the  Santco.  It 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina,  and  is  sn^elled  in  its  course 
with  the  Pacolet,  Tiger,  and  Cnnoree,  and  unites  with  the  Saluda,  below 
Cohimbia.  Saluda  river  is  the  western  branch  of  the  Santee.  Cooper 
river  rises  forty  miles  north  from  CharlcRton,  and  unites  with  Ashley 
river  below  that  city.  It  is  connected  with  the  Santee  by  a  canal.  The 
little  Pedee,  Waccamaw,  Lynches  creek,  Black  river,  Edisto,  Cambahee) 
Coosaw,  Stono,  and  Keowee,  are  all  considerable  streams. 

Exports.  We  have  already  observed,  that  the  staples  are  cotton  and 
rice.  In  1830,  186,067  bales  of  cotton  were  exported  from  Charleston. 
The  total  amount  of  exports  in  1829,  was  $8,175,586.  The  tonnage 
owned  in  South  Carolina  in  1828,  was  33,688. 

Literature,  The  South  Carolina  College,  at  Columbia,  the  political  me* 
tropolis,  is  a  respectable  institution,  liberally  endowed,  receiving  from 
the  state  an  annual  grant  of  .$15,000.  The  college  buildmgs  proper,  are 
two  buildings  three  stories  high,  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  long  and  twen- 
ty-five wide.  Five  or  six  other  respectable  buildings,  for  the  residence  of 
the  officers,  handsomely  arranged,  present  a  striking  appearance.  The 
library  and  philosophical  apparatus,  are  also  respectable.  The  state  haa 
expended  $200,000  upon  this  institution.  Charleston  College,  in  Charles- 
ton, is  spoken  of  as  a  respectable  institution.  There  arc  also  institutions 
called  colleges  at  Beaufort,  Winnisboro^,  and  Cambridge;  and  there  are 
six  or  eight  incorporated  academics  in  the  state.  The  state  makes  an 
annual  appropriation  of  about  $40,000  for  the  support  of  free  schools. 
In  1828,  there  were  eight  hundred  and  forty  such  established,  in  which 
nine  thousand  and  thirty-sLx  scholars  were  instructed  at  the  expense  of 
about  $39,716. 

Chief  Toums.  Charleston  is  situated  on  a  point  of  land,  made  by  the 
junction  of  the  rivers  Cooper  and  Ashley,  which  by  their  union  form  a 
comnoodious  harbor,  opening  to  the  ocean  below  Suilivan^^  Island,  seven 
miles  below  the  city.  The  passage  over  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor,  though  deep  and  safe,  is  difficult  to  find.  It  is  strongly  defended 
by  three  forts  on  different  islands  in  the  harbor.  It  contains  ten  or  twelve 
respectable  public  buildings,  and  eighteen  or  twenty  churches.  Most  of 
them  are  handsome,  and  some  of  them  magnificent.  There  are  but  three 
or  four  larger  city  libraries  in  the  United  States,  than  that  of  Charleston. 
It  contains  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  thousand  volumes.  The  Or^ 
phan  Asylum  is  a  noble  and  munificent  charity,  which  maintains  and 
educates  one  hundred  and  thirty  orphan  children.  There  is  a  fund  alio, 
for  educating  at  the  South  Carolina  College,  such  boys  as  manifest  dis- 
tinguished talents.  Many  of  the  charitable  instituticms  of  this  hoepitaUe 
city,  are  munificiently  endowed,  and  afford  ample  and  efficient  relief  to 
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the  various  species  of  distress,  for  the  alleviatioo  of  which  they  are  de- 
signed. It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  handsomely,  and  in  some  parts 
splendidly  built.  The  site  was  originally  low  and  marshy,  but  the  kyw 
places  have  been  filled  up,  and  so  raised  that  the  streets  are  perfectly  dry. 
The  houses  are  spacious  and  have  piazzas  to  court  the  breeze.  The 
squares  are  shaded  with  the  pride  of  China  and  other  beautiful  treesy  and 
the  gardens  with  orange  trees;  and  the  inhabitants  have  had  the  tasle  to 
surround  their  dwellings  with  the  muitiflora  rose,  and  other  cniaicental 
riirubs,  and  fragrant  flowering  plants,  which  impart  to  a  noijtheni  straii- 
ger  the  idea  of  a  tropical  flower  garden.  Though  this  city  ha^been  more 
than  once  desolated  by  the  yellow  fever,  it  is  considered  healthier  for  ae- 
climated  inhabitants,  than  the  purrounding  country.  The  planters  from 
the  low  country,  and  many  opulent  strangers  from  the  West  Indies,  come 
here  to  spend  the  sickly  months,  and  to  enjoy  the  elegant  and  enlightened 
society,  with  which  this  city  abounds.  The  city  owns  a  large  amount  of 
shipping,  and  in  the  value  of  its  exports  is  the  fourth  city  in  the  Union. 
It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  south-^ast  from  Columbia;  five  hun- 
dred and  ninety  south-west  fiom  Baltimore;  seven  hundred  and  eighty 
south-west  from  New  York;  and  five  hundred  and  fifty-three  south-west 
from  Washington.  By  the  way  of  Norfolk  and  across  the  bays^  it  has 
rapid  and  easy  steam  boat  communications  with  tho  southern  cities.  In 
1620,  the  population  was  24,780,  of  which  more  than  half  were  slaves. 
In  1830,  30,289. 

Columbia  is  the  political  metropolis  of  the  state.  It  is  situated  oppo- 
site the  junction  of  the  Saluda  and  Broad  rivers,  the  union  of  which  forms 
the  Congaree.  The  position  of  the  town  is  an  elevated  plain,  that  slopei 
beautifully  to  the  river.  It  is  regularly  laid  out;  the  squares  are  rectan- 
gular, and  the  streets  one  hundred  feet  wide.  The  town  contains  ten  or 
twelve  public  buildings,  and  four  or  five  chg robes;, two  of  which,  the 
Presbyterian  and  Episcopalian,  are  handsome.  The  former  has  two 
ioAy  spires,  and  the  latter  a  bell  and  an  organ.  The  state  house  is  one 
hundred  and  seventy  feet  by  sixty.  Tho  college  buildings,  which  we 
have  already  mentioned,  show  to  great  advantage.  Altogether,  it  is  a 
very  neat  place,  and  has  frequent  steam  boat  communications  with 
Charleston.  It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  north-east  from  Charles- 
ton. Georgetown  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Winy  aw  bay,  into  which 
a  number  of  considerable  streams  empty,  connecting  it  extensively  with 
the  back  country.  It  is  sixty  miles  north-east  of  Charleston,  Although 
the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  prevents  the  entrance  of  vessels  diaw- 
iag  more  than  seven  feet  water,  it  is  a  port  of  some  impwtance.  It 
contains  four  or  five  public  buildings,  four  churches,  and  about  3/)00 
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Beaufiirt  is  situated  on  Port  Royal  Island,  near  the  outlet  of  the  Goo- 
saw,  it  is  a  pleasant  and  healthy  place,  containing  three  churches,  and 
eleven  or  twelve  hundred  inhabitants.  It  has  a  literary  institution,  in- 
corporated as  a  college,  which  has  an  endowment  of  seventy  thousand 
dollars. 

Camden  u  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Wateree,  at  a  point  in  the 
river  to  which  it  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  seventy  tons.  It  is  central  to 
a  fertile  and  pc^ulous  district  of  the  state.  It  is  a  neat  and  regukrijT 
built  town,  containing  (bur  or  five  public  buildings,  and  four  churches.  It 
is  a  memorable  wpd  in  the  history  of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  two  cmi- 
siderable  battles  having  been  fought  here;  one  between  General  Gatert 
and  Lord  Gomwallis,  and  the  other  between  (General  Grreene  and  hati 
Rawdon.  It  is  thirty-five  miles  north-east  from  Columbia,  and  one  huiH 
dred  and  thirty  north-west  from  Charleston.  Population  about  IfiOO. 
The  names  of  the  other  considerable  villages  follow :  Darlington,  Society 
Hill,  Cheraw,  Chesterfield,  Kingtree,  Sumpterville,  Manchester,  States- 
burgh,  Lancaster,  Chestervilie,  Yorkville,  Cambridge,  Laurensville, 
Greenville,  Pickensville,  Orangeburgh,  Barnwell,  Coosawhatchie,  Pun- 
isburg,  Robertsville,  Edgefield,  Wilmington,  Vienna,  Abbeville,  Ander- 
sonville,  and  Pendleton. 

Roads  and  Canals,  This  state  has  a  Board  ofPMic  Works^  under 
whose  exertions  public  works  of  considerable  extent  have  been  executed. 
The  Santee  canal,  twenty-two  miles  in  length,  connects  the  Santee  river 
with  Charleston  harbor.  A  number  of  short  canals,  making  in  all  a  con- 
siderable extent,  have  been  cut  around  the  falls  of  the  rivers,  to  render 
them  boatable.  The  whole  extent  of  canal  completed  or  in  progress  in 
this  state,  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  But  the  most  impor- 
tant public  work  it  has  attempted,  is  the  South  Carolina  rail  road.  Of 
this  great  work,  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  miles  and  a  half  in  length, 
the  entire  line,  is  under  contract,  and  considerable  advancement  has  been 
made  in  the  whole  extent.  Twelve  miles  are  complete,  and  the  rails 
laid  and  wedged  upon  nineteen  miles  more.  In  1830,  an  average  of  six 
hundred  laborers  were  employed  upon  the  work. 

Religion,  All  the  denominations  of  Christians  are  represented  in 
South  Carolina,  as  in  the  other  states,  but  the  prevalent  denominations 
are  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  Methodists,  and  Baptists. 

General  Remarks,  Some  of  the  most  venerated  names  that  the  revo- 
lutionary annals  can  furnish,  are  names  of  men  of  the  first  fortune  andi 
highest  education  in  this  state,  who  wrote,  legislated,  fought,  and  bled^i 
and  put  every  thing  at  hazard,  on  the  issue  of  national  independence; . 
The  state  has  continued  to  furnish  citizens  of  the  most  brilliant  talents  and 
distinguished  character  to  represent  her  in  the  national  councila.  The 
Vol.  II.  14 
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integrity  and  glory  of  the  American  union,  were,  until  lately,  as  fondly 
flbflri^hed  here  as  in  any  other  state.  This  is  not  the  place  to  comment 
upon  the  new  political  dogmas,  adopted  as  political  orthoduzy  by  die 
councils  of  the  state.  It  is  more  pleasant  to  dwell  upon  the  high-minded 
independence,  the  (rank  and  generous  hospitality,  the  prompt  and  chari- 
tahle  regazd  to  distress,  and  the  elegant  affluence,  which  all  stnngera, 
■ojouming  in  this  state,  have  concurred  to  award  to  its  distingniflhed  dti- 
lens.  Amidst  the  querulous  and  menacing  spirit  of  complaint,  and  the 
avowal  of  real  or  supposed  depression  and  poverty,  ahe  is  adopting  some 
measures  for  the  amelioration  of  her  condition,  which  are  unquestionably 
wise  and  expedient* ..  She  is  cherishing  agriculture  by  the  efibrts  of  en- 
Ughtened  agricultural  associations.  Great  exertions  are  "**lg'wg  to  ex- 
teiMi  the  cultivation  of  sea  island  cotton,  the  sugar  cane,  the  silk  mulbeny, 
and  the  vine.  Manufactures  of  cotton  are  establiriied  and  encouraged. 
It  is  only  requisite  that  this  great  state  should  cherish  her  internal  resour- 
ces, that  her  large  planters  should  have  the  knowledge  and  dignity  to 
practice  retrenchment,  and  inculcate  upon  their  children,  that  to  be  train- 
ed to  industry,  to  have  a  pursuit,  and  in  a  free  and  republican  country, 
even  to  labor  with  their  own  hands,  would  bring  neither  stain  nor  indig- 
nity, to  restore  that  prosperity,  which  will  be  sought  for  in  vain  in  idle 
menace  and  fierce  legislation. 


GEORGIA. 

Lbngtu,  threo  huudred  miles,*  breadth,  two  hundred.  Containing 
fifiy-eight  thousand  square  miles.  Between  SOP  19'  and  35^  north  lati- 
tude, and  3^  52'  and  8^  47'  west  longitude.  Bounded  north  by  Tennes- 
see and  North  Carolina;  north-east  by  South  Carolina;  south-east  by  the 
Atlantic;  south  by  Florida;  and  west  by  Alabama. 

CamiHet.,   Chief  7oin».  Counties.    Chief  Totms. 

Appling,  Appling  C.  H.  Butts,  Jackson. 

Baker,  Byron.  Camden,  Jeffersonton. 

Baldwin,  Milledgevillc.  Campbell,  Campbellton. 

B!bb,  Macon.  Carroll,  Carrollton. 

^ryunj  Bryan  C.  H.  Chatham,  Savannah. 

Bollock,  Statesborough.  Cherokee  Nation,  New  Echota. 

Burke,  Waynesboro.  Claik,  WatkinsvUlc. 
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Columbia,  Appling. 
Coweta,  Newnan. 
Ciawford,  Knoxville. 
Cieek  Nation,  Creek  Agency. 
Decatur,  Bainbridge. 
De  Kalb,  Decatur. 
Dooly,  Berrian. 
Early,  Blakely. 
Effingham,  Wilkxighby. 
Elbert,  Elberton. 
Emanuel,  Swainsboro. 
Fayette,  Fayetteviile. 
Franklin,  Carnersville. 
Giymn,  Brunswick. 
Greene,  Greensboro. 
Gwinnet,  Laurenceville. 
Habersham,  Clarkesville. 
Hall,  Gainesville. 
Hancock,  Sparta.  . 
Harris,  Hamilton. 
Henry,  McDonough. 
Houston,  Perry. 
Irwin,  Irwin  C.  H. 
Jackson,  Jefferson. 
Jasper,  MonticoUo. 
Jefferson,  Louisville. 
Jones,  Clinton. 
Laurens,  Dublin. 
Lee,  Pendleton. 
Liberty,  Riceboro. 
Lincoln,  Lincdntoa. 
Lowndes,  Franklinville. 


Madison,  Danielsville. 
Mcintosh,  Darien. 
IMbirion,  Marion  C.  H. 
Merriwether,  Greenville. 
Monroe,  Forsyth. 
Montgomery,  Mount  Vernon. 
Morgan,  Madison. 
Muscogee,  Columbus. 
Newton,  Covington. 
Oglethorpe,  Lexington. 
Pike,Zebulon. 
Pulaski,  Hartford. 
Putnam,  Eatonton. 
Rabun,  Clayton. 
Randolph,  Randolph  C.  H. 
Richmond,  Augusta. 
Suiven,  Jacksonburgh. 
Talbot,  Talbotton, 
Taliaferro,  Crawfordsville. 
Tatnall,  Perry's  Mills. 
Telfair,  Jacksonville. 
Thomas,  Thomasville. 
Troup,  Lagrange. 
Twiggs,  Marion. 
Upson,  Thomaston. 
Walton,  Monroe. 
Ware,  Waresboro. 
Warren,  Warrenton. 
Washington,  Sandersville. 
Wayne,  Waynesville. 
Wilkes,  Washington. 


Wilkinson,  Lrwinton. 

Population  in  1820,  340,987.      In  1830,  516,504.    Of  this  number' 
between  the  third  and  the  half  are  slaves. 

Physical  Aspect.  There  is  the  same  broad  maritime  belt  of  level 
country,  skirting  tf^ie  sea,  as  in  South  Carolina,  of  nearly  one  hundred, 
miles  in  extent.  The^eea  shore  is  dotted  wiffi  a  number  of  islands.  TM 
numerous  rivers,  inlets,  and  arms  of  the  sea,  overflow  the  swamps  at  af-' 
most  every  return  of  the  tide.  Hence,  the  sea  marsh  swamps,  and  tli6 
swamps  near  the  estuaries  of  rivers,*  in  order  to  be  reclaimed,  require  leV- 
ees.  Beyond  the  swamps,  commences  the  extensive  belt  of  pine  barretis, 
cloeely  resembling  thoee  of  Soodi  Carolina.    Beyond  this  beh,  the  coun- 
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try  begins  to  be  pleasantly  diversified  by  gentle  unduktioaB.  Hie  sofl 
is  what  is  technically  called  mudaUo  soil.  This  region  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  Blue  Ridge,  which  here  swells  into  elevations  fifteen  hundred 
.feet  in  height,  which  thence  subsidei  and  are  lost  in  the  sea.  Beyond 
the  mountains,  is  an  extensive  and  rich  table  country,  with  a  black  soil  of 
great  fertility,  in  which  pines  and  evergreens  are  more  rare,  and  are  re- 
placed by  black  walnut  and  the  forest  trees  that  denote  a  rich  soil. 

Climate— D'lSera  very  little  from  that  of  South  Carolina.  The  km 
country  planters  have  their  nckly  seasony  and  their  summer  retreats  in 
the  high  pine  woods.  The  districts  central  to  the  rice  swamps  in  the  Gar^ 
olinas  and  Grcorgia,  are  universally  insalubrious.  There  are  districts  in 
this  state,  that  approach  nearer  to  tropical  temperature,  than  any  portions 
of  South  Carolina,  and  are  better  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar 
cane,  the  olive,  and  sweet  orange.  The  hilly  and  western  parts  of  the 
state  are  as  heahhy  as  any  part  of  America.  As  an  average  of  the  tem- 
perature, winter  may  be  said  to  commence  in  the  middle  of  December, 
and  end  in  the  middle^  of  February.  The  climate  of  the  low  country 
compares  very  nearly  with  that  of  Louisiana. 

Productions.  The  staple  is  cotton;  both  the  black  seeded  and  sea 
island.  Rice  is  the  next  staple.  Great  extents  of  rice  swamps  are 
sowed  with  this  grain.  Sugar  cano  is  cultivated  on  experiment.  Indigo 
is  beginning  to  constitute  a  considerable  item  in  the  products.  Silk  and 
wine  are  made  on  experiment.  The  fniits  are  melons  in  the  greatest 
perfection,  figs  in  abundance,  oraDges,  pomegranates,  olives,  lemons, 
limes,  citrons,  pears,  peaches,  and  grapes.  The  forest  trees  and  shrubs 
are  as  numerous  and  as  various  as  in  South  Carolina,  and  it  produces 
great  numbers  of  indigenous  medicinal  plants. 

Exports — Consisting  chiefly  of  cotton,  rice,  deer  skins,  lumber,  d&c. 
in  1828  amounted  to  $4,981,376.     The  tonnage  was  ISJ^Q. 

Canals  and  Internal  Improvements,  A  canal  from  the  Savannah  to 
the  Ogeechee  is  completed.  It  is  intended  to  extend  it  the  Altamaha, 
making  in  all  seventy-two  miles.  One  hundred  negroes  are  empkiyed 
by  the  state,  under  the  direction  of  two  superintendents,  to  wmk  by  the 
direction  of  overseers,  on  the  roads  and  the  riven. 

Education.  The  University  of  Geoigia  has  fimda  to  the  amonnt  cf 
one  hundred  and  thrty-six  thousand  dollars.  Its  positkn  is  at  Athens. 
The  buildings  consist  of  two  large  college  edifices,  two  chapels,  a  pren- 
dent^s  and  a  stewart^s  house.  The  library  and  phitosophical  apparslBS 
are  respectable.  An  academy,  with  an  average  number  of  eighty  itn- 
dents,  is  connected  with  the  college.  There  are  eighty  inoofpotated 
academies  in  the  state,  sixty-fiwr  of  which  are  in  operation,  cogHining 
three  thousand  and  eight  pupils.    The  tolal  number  of  the  pupils  in  tkie 
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acadeoiies  and  common  schools  is  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  fiffy- 
eight.  The  legislature  has  i^ipropriated  two  hundred  and  fiflty  thousand 
dollars,  and  one  thousand  acres  of  land  in  each  county,  in  such  an  invest- 
ment, as  that  the  avails  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  common  schools. 

Natives.  The  greater  portions  of  two  considerable  tribes,  the  Chero- 
kees  and  Creeks,  reside  within  the  chartered  limits  of  this  state.  The 
Cherokees  have  shown  a  greater  capacity  for  the  improvements  of  civili- 
zed life,  and  m<»re  progress  in  cultivation  and  the  arts,  than  any  other 
Indian  tribe  in  our  country.  They  have  good  houses,  live  in  villages, 
cultivate  farms,  and  have  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
slaves.  They  have  carpenters  and  blacksmiths,  and  the  females  spin 
and  weave,  and  make  butter  and  cheese.  They  number  a  total  of  fifteen 
thousand  and  sixty  persons;  and  instead  of  diminishing,  they  have  in- 
creased during  the  last  six  years,  3,563.  They  have  adopted  a  form  of 
government  and  jurisprudence  similar  to  ours.  A  half  breed  Cherokee 
has  produced  the  surprising  invention  of  a  Cherokee  alphabet,  which,  in 
point  of  utility,  takes  a  high  place  among  the  alphabetio  inventions  of  all 
ages  and  countries.  Great  numbers  of  missionary  establishments  are 
fixed  among  them,  in  the  schodls  of  which,  five  hundred  children  are 
learning  to  read  and  write  the  English  language.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  vex  the  question,  which  has  proved  of  such  absorbing  interest,  of  the 
humanity  of  their  removal  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

JRivers.  The  Savannah,  which  is  the  boundary  between  this  state 
and  Georgia,  has  already  been  noticed.  The  Ogeechee  river  pursues  a 
south-east  course  through  the  state  of  two  hundred  miles.  Its  estuary  is 
Ossabaw  Sound,  seventeen  miles  south-west  of  Tybee  light  house. 
Canuchee,  its  principal  branch,  after  a  course  of  one  hundred  miles, 
onites  with  it  twenty  miles  from  the  Atlantic.  St  Mary^s  rises  in  the 
great  swamp  of  Okanfanoka,  and  is  the  boundary  between  Georgia  and 
Florida.  Alatamaha  is  a  broad  and  deep  stream,  with  many  branches. 
The  principal  of  these  are  the  Oconee  and  Ocmulgee.  Hie  Apnk^uhee 
is  a  principal  branch  of  the  Oconee.  The  Little  Ocmulgee  is  a  branch 
of  the  Ocmulgee.  After  the  junction  of  the  Oconee  and  Ocmulgee,  the 
majestic  Alatamaha  flows  one  hundred  miles  further  through  the  forests, 
and  finds  its  estuary  in  Alatamaha  Sound.  There  are  fourteen  feet 
water  ov&t  the  bar,  and  the  Oconee  branch  is  navigable  for  boats  of 
thirty  tons  to  MilledgevHle,  the  metropolis,  three  hundred  miles  from  the 
sea.  Ohoopee  is  an  important  branch  of  the  Alatamaha,  which  has  a 
course  of  one  huo&ed  miles.  Satilla  river  empties  into  the  Atlantic  be- 
tween St  Simons  and  the  Cumbered  islands.  The  rivers  of  Georgia 
tlist  rise  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  have  already  been  noticed. 
AiflMb.    h  firont  of  the  broad  belt  of  salt  marrii  that  skirts  the  sea 
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shore,  is  a  chain  of  islands  of  great  value  for  their  capability  of  yielding 
■ea  island  cotton,  and  for  being  retreats,  during  the  sickly  moaths,  for  the 
low  country  planters.  The  names  of  the  principal  islands  follow :  Tybee, 
Ossaw,  Ossabaw,  St.  Catharine^s,  Cumberland,  Jekyl,  Sapelo,  and  St. 
Symon's. 

Chief  Toxtns,  Savaunali,  the  commercial  capital,  is  situated  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Savannah,  seventeen  miles  from  its  estuary,  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  miles  south-west  from  Charleston,  and  six  hundred  and 
fifVy-eight  south-west  from  Washington.  Its  position  is  a  low  sandy 
plain.  It  was  formerly  built  of  wood,  and  insalubrious  from  its  marshy 
surface  and  contiguity  to  rice  swamps.  It  has  sufibred  severely  from 
fires,  and  the  parts  destroyed  liave  been  handsomely  rebuilt  The  rice 
swamps  in  the  immediate  vicinity  arc  no  longer  inundated,  and  the  health 
of  the  city  is  since  much  improved.  It  contains  twelve  public  buildings 
and  eight  churches.  The  Presbyterian  cl^urch  is  an  elegant  and  spa- 
cious edifice  of  stone.  The  Exchange  is  a  large  building,  five  stories 
high.  The  Academy  is  partly  of  brick  aud  partly  of  stone,  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  front,  sixty  feet  wide,  and  three  stories  high.  There  are 
ten  public  squares  planted  with  trees,  among  which  the  beautiful  CkuDa 
trees  are  conspicuous.  It  is  a  place  of  very  great  trade,  and  has  expor 
ted  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  beside  large 
amounts  of  rice  and  tobacco,  in  a  year.  It  is  defended  by  two  forts,  and 
the  entrance  to  the  river  indicated  by  a  light  house  on  Tybee  island. 
In  1820,  four  hundred  and  sixty-three  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire, 
valued  at  $4,000,000.  Population  in  1820,  7,523,  of  whom  nearly  half 
were  slaves.    In  1830,  7,473. 

Augusta  is  a  handsome  town,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Savannah,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  miles  above  Savannah.  It  is  laid  out  with 
groat  regularity.  It  is  handsomely  built,  and  chiefly  of  brick,  fiei^g 
midway  between  the  upper  and  lower  country,  it  is  a  central  emporium 
of  business.  It  contains  eight  public  buildings  and  five  churches.  The 
public  buildings  are  spacious,  and  many  of  the  private  houses  elegant. 
No  town  has  more  business  accordipg  to  its  size.  It  is  a  great  depot  of 
cotton  and  tobacco,  brought  down  from  the  upper  country.  It  communi- 
cates with  Savannah  by  steam  boats.  It  has  suffered,  as  well  as  Savan- 
nah, severely  by  fires;  but  is  at  present  flourishii^.  It  is  seventy-three 
miles  south-west  of  Columbia,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  ncftb- 
west  from  Charleston.    Population  in  1820, 4,000.     In  1830, 6,696. 

Milledgeville  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Oconeoy  three  hu&* 
dred  miles,  by  the  curves  of  the  river,  from  the  sea.  Though  in  tbe 
upper  country,  it  is  near  the  borders  of  the  low  country.  Its  eiloitioa  is 
elevated  and  pleasant,  and  central  to  a  fertile  and  populous  ooatitiy. 
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The  state  house,  arsenal,  and  penitentiary,  are  all  large  and  conspicuous 
buildings.    It  contains  some  other  public  buildings,  two  or  three  churches^ 
^and  about  3,000  inhabitants.     It  is  eighty-seven  miles  south-west  from 
Augusta,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  north-west  from  Savannah. 

Athens,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Oconee,  is  the  seat  of  the  University 
of  Georgia.  The  names  of  the  other  principal  villages  follow:  Waynes 
borough,  Louisvill6,.G^6rgeto«fti;  Worrentoi^  Dublin^  Sandersville,  Spar- 
ta, Eatonton,  Greensburgh,  Madison,  Jefferson,  Clarksborough,  Watkins- 
ville,  Marion,  Clinton,  Monticello,  Sunbury,  Darien,  and  St.  Mary^s. 

Minerals.  Near  Milledgeville  is  a  b^  of  yellow  ochre.  Mineral 
springs  are  found  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  country.  Copper  ores,  and  the 
greatest  abundance  of  iron  ore,  have  been  discovered.  The  gold  region 
extends  in  a  broad  belt  through  this  state.  The  discoveries  have  been 
numerous  and  productive  in  the  Cherokee  country ;  and  collisions  of  a 
serious  character  have  ensued  between  miners  claiming  to  dig  under  the' 
authority  of  the  Cherokees,  the  state,  and  the  United  States.  Many  have 
supposed  that  gold  would  be  found  more  abundantly  in  the  highlands  of 
Georgia  and  Alabama,  than  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  gold  region. 

'ReUgion.  The  aspect  of  the  religious  character  and  denominations  of 
this  state  differs  little  from  that  of  South  Carolina.  The  Baptists  and 
Methodists  are  the  prevalent  denominations. 

Creneral  Remarks^  This  state,  in  common  with  South  Carolina,  has 
adopted  a  tone  of  querulousness,  complaining  of  poverty  and  depression. 
The  teaching  of  political  economy,  in  regard  to  its  bearing  upon  the  slave 
states,  indicates  alike  to  them  all  new  views  respecting  personal  labor. 
The  children  of  the  wealthier  planters  should  be  taught  that  industry  is 
not  dishonor;  and  should  be  trained  to  become  sufficient  to  themselves. 
Retrenchment,  economy,  and  the  raising  and  manufacturing  every  thing 
that  domestic  industry  can  supply,  which  is  requisite  for  the  wants  of  a 
plantation,  are  duties  imperiously  prescribed  by  their  circumstances. 
The  sugar  cane  bids  fair  to  succeed  as  a  new  species  of  cultivation.  In 
the  remote  periods  of  the  colonial  history  of  Georgia,  the  manufacture  of 
silk,  on  a  considerable  scale,  was  practiced  with  entire  success.  A  sin- 
gle acre  in  the  cultivation  of  the  native  grape  yielded,  on  experiment, 
one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  net  profit  from  the  sale  of  the  wine.  An 
abundant  crop  of  indigo,  of  an  excellent  quality,  can  be  grown  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  state.  Its  interior  and  western  parts  are  peculiarly 
fiivorable  to  manufactures.  With  mines  both  of  iron  and  gold,  the  extent 
and  resources  of  which  can  only  be  measured  by  the  imagination,  and 
being  one  of  the  largest  states,  in  regard  to  extent  of  surface  and 
capabilities,  Georgia  has  within  herself  all  the  elements  for  becoming  one 
of  the  first  states  in  the  Union.  Wisdom,  dignity,  moderation,  and  for- 
bearance  in  her  councils,  are  alone  requisite  to  produce  the  desired  result* 
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NORTH    AMERICA. 


GREENLAND. 


Position.  Greenland  was  long  accounted  a  part  of  our  coiitiBeiit,biiC 
is  now  supposed  to  be  an  immense  island.  The  most  advanced  post  ef 
the  Danes  towards  the  north  pole  is  Uppemavitcb,  in  73^  3(K;  and  the 
most  southern  in  64^  lO*.  Ships  have  not  been  known  to  have  doubled 
its  northern  extremity.  Davts^  Straits  to  the  west,  separate  it  fiuiB 
America.    Its  southern  extremity  is  Cape  FareweU, 

CUnuUe,  Situated  altogether  in  the  polar  circle^  Ais  country  has  long 
winter  nights,  and  short  summer  days.  The  flitting  glimmer  of  the  Au- 
rora Borealis  softens  the  horror  of  these  polar  nights.  Eighteenths  of 
the  year  it  is  subject  to  the  empire  of  frost.  The  contiguous  ocean  is 
covered  either  with  fields  of  ice,  prodigious  icebergs,  or  mountains  of 
ice,  that  are  of  immense  size,  rise  many  hundred  feet  in  the  air,  bnifiaiit 
with  all  the  colors  of  the  bow,  and  having  there  movable  basw  fixed  as 
deep  in  the  ocean.  In  winter  the  breath  emitted  returns  in  a  little  dood 
of  hoar  frost.  The  mercury  becomes  stationary  and  congealed  through  all 
the  severe  weather.  The  inhabitants  of  these  dreary  regions  can  know 
nothing  of  our  vernal  airs,  and  soil  south  breezes.  We  cannot  imagine 
how  people  can  endure  this  period  of  frost  and  intense  cold,  passed  in 
darkness  and  Storms.  But  the  goodness  cf  the  Creatcnr  is  shown  in 
rendering  the  peopW  of  all  lands  satisfied  with  their  condition.  The 
terrcMT  of  the  Greenlanders  is,  lest  the  inhabitants  of  nuHre  southern  coon* 
tries  should  immigrate  amcmg  them,  and  deprive  them  of  their  fiuded 
paradise. 

SoU  and  Country.  Icy  Peak,  an  enormous  mass  of  ice,  rises  near  die 
mouth  of  a  river,  and  diflfuses  such  a  brilliancy  through  the  air,  that  it  is 
seen  at  the  dietanoe  of  more  than  thirty  miles.    The  country  along  die 
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sea  shore  presents  rugged  masses  of  rock,  interspersed  with  huge  blocks 
of  ice,  indicating  the  conflict  of  chaos  and  winter.     The  interior  is  oov 
ered  with  a  chain  of  innumerable  mountains,  most  of  which  are  unexplo- 
red.   Coal  and  various  minerals,  and  useful  and  beautiful  fossils  have 
been  discovered  here. 

Smoke  of  Ice  This  arises  from  the  crevices  of  marine  ice.  The 
rare  occurrence  of  rain,  the  small  quantity  of  snow,  and  the  intense  de- 
gree of  cold  produced  by  the  north-east  wind,  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the 
north-east  parts  of  Greenland  constitute  a  great  Archipelago,  encumber- 
ed with  perpetual  ice,  which  for  many  centuries  has  been  piled  to- 
gether by  the  winds  and  currents. 

Animals.  Hares,  reindeer,  white  bear,  foxes,  and  large  dogs,  that 
howl  instead  of  barking,  and  are  employed  by  the  Groenlanders,  in 
drawing  their  sledges,  comprise  the  animals  of  this  country.  Immense 
flocks  of  sea  fowl  frequent  the  rivers  and  shores.  The  rivers  abound  in 
^mon,  and  the  seas  in  turbots  and  herrings.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that 
those  animals,  whose  blood  is  of  the  temperature  of  the  sea,  arc  found  in 
greatest  numbers  under  these  icy  fields  and  mountains.  The  inhabitants 
of  North  Greenland  pursue  the  whale,  and  those  of  South  Greenland  the 
seaL  The  flesh  of  the  animals  is  their  chief  food.  The  skins  of  the 
seals  serve  them  for  clothing,  and  as  the  material  for  their  boats.  Their 
tendons  are  used  for  thread,  their  bladders  as  bottles,  their  fat  sometimes 
as  butter,  and  at  other  times  as  tallow,  and  their  blood  is  considered  by 
the  Greenlander  the  richest  broth. 

ExporU.    In  value  from  50  to  100,000  rix  dollars. 

Natives.  They  are  of  a  low  stature,  have  black  hair,  small  eyes,  a 
flat  face,  and  a  yellowish  brown  skin,  evidently  assimilating  them  to  the 
Esquimaux. 

Language.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  copiousness,  and  regular  gram- 
matical forms.  Its  inflections  are  as  numerous  and  as  varied  as  the 
Greek.  The  women  employ  words  and  inflections  which  none  but  them- 
selves are  permitted  to  use.  The  Groenlanders  call  themselves  Innouk, 
or  brother;  their  national  name  Kalalit,  and  their  country  Kalalit  Nonnet. 

Implements  and  Canoes.  They  make  use  of  the  bladder  of  the  sea 
dog,  distended  with  wind,  and  attached  to  the  javelin,  with  which  they 
strike  the  whale.  The  animal,  when  wounded,  feels  this  bag  of  wind 
constantly  dragging  him  upwards  to  the  surfac^.  Their  boats  resemble 
a  box  formed  of  little  branches,  and  covered  on  every  side  with  the  skin 
of  the  sea  dog.  They  are  twelve  feet  long,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  wide. 
In  the  middle  of  the  upper  surface  there  is  a  hole,  surrounded  by  a  wood- 
en hoop,  with  a  skin  attached  to  it,  which  admits  of  its  being  drawn  round 
the  body,  like  a  purse  by  a  thong.  Supplied  with  a  single  oar,  which  is 
Vol.  n.  15 
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the  various  species  of  distress,  for  the  alleviation  of  which  they  ajre  de- 
signed. It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  handsomely,  and  in  eocne  pezti 
splendidly  built.  The  site  was  originally  low  and  marshy,  but  the  low 
places  have  been  filled  up,  and  so  raised  that  the  streets  are  perfectly  dry. 
The  houses  are  spacious  and  have  piazzas  to  court  the  breeze.  The 
squares  are  shaded  with  the  pride  of  China  and  other  beautiful  treeiy  aBd 
the  gardens  with  orange  trees;  and  the  inhabitants  have  had  the  taflte  to 
surround  their  dwellings  with  the  multiflora  rose,  and  other  omaiccntid 
shrubs,  and  fragrant  flowering  plants,  which  impart  to  a  DO];them  stnii- 
ger  the  idea  of  a  tropical  flower  garden.  Though  this  city  ha^been  more 
than  once  desolated  by  the  yellow  fever,  it  is  considered  healthier  for  acr 
climated  inhabitants,  than  the  purrounding  country.  The  planters  fron 
the  low  country,  and  many  opulent  strangers  from  the  West  Indies,  come 
here  to  spend  the  sickly  months,  and  to  enjoy  the  elegant  and  eoh'gfateoed 
society,  with  which  this  city  abounds.  The  city  owns  a  large  amount  of 
shipping,  and  in  the  value  of  its  exports  is  the  fourth  city  in  the  Union. 
It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  south-east  from  Columbia;  five  hun- 
dred and  ninety  south-west  fiom  Baltimore;  seven  hundred  and  eighty 
south-west  from  New  York;  and  five  hundred  and  fifty-three  south-west 
from  Washington.  By  the  way  of  Norfolk  and  across  the  baysi  it  has 
rapid  and  easy  steam  boat  communications  with  the  southern  cities.  In 
1820,  the  population  was  24,780,  of  which  more  than  half  were  slaves. 
In  1830,  30,280. 

Columbia  is  the  political  metropolis  of  the  state.  It  is  situated  oppo- 
site the  junction  of  the  Saluda  and  Broad  rivers,  the  union  of  which  forms 
the  Congaree.  The  position  of  the  town  is  an  elevated  plain,  that  slopes 
beautifully  to  the  river.  It  is  regularly  laid  out;  the  squares  are  rectan- 
gular, and  the  streets  one  hundred  feet  wide.  The  town  contains  ten  or 
twelve  public  buildings,  and  four  or  five  chgrches;;  two  of  which,  the 
Presbyterian  and  Episcopalian,  are  handsome.  The  former  has  two 
lofly  spires,  and  tlio  latter  a  bell  and  an  organ.  The  state  house  is  one 
hundred  and  seventy  feet  by  sixty.  The  college  buildings,  which  we 
have  already  mentioned,  show  to  great  advantage.  Altogether,  it  is  a 
very  neat  place,  and  has  frequent  steam  boat  communications  with 
Charleston.  It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  north-east  from  Charles- 
ton. Georgetown  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Winyaw  bay,  into  which 
a  number  of  considerable  streams  empty,  connecting  it  extensively  with 
the  back  country.  It  is  sixty  miles  north*east  of  Charleston,  Although 
the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  prevents  the  entrance  of  vessels  draw- 
ing more  than  seven  feet  water,  it  is  a  port  of  some  importance.  It 
contains  four  or  five  public  buildings,  four  churchesi  and  about  S/)00 
inbabitanto. 
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ICELAND, 

Must,  after  all,  be  conflidered  as  included  in  the  western  continent. 
It  was  known  seven  centuries  before  Columbus.  It  is  a  land  of  prodi- 
gies. Subterranean  fires  burst  through  the  frozen  soil,  and  boiling  springs 
shoot  up  their  fountains  amidst  eternal  snows.  The  people  are  free,  and 
in  this  rude  and  strange  country  feel  the  strong  impulses  of  poetry.  The 
extent  of  the  country  is  4,500  square  leagues. 

Bodes — Mountains,  The  whole  country  is  little  more  than  a  chain  of 
immense  rocks,  covered  with  snow,  while  fire  bums  forever  within  their 
subterranean  caverns.  Various  fossils  and  shining  stones  and  lavas  are 
found  here. 

Voleanoes,  Twelve  are  known  in  this  island.  The  most  celebrated 
is  Mount  Heda,  four  thousand  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  volcanoes  of  Scaptefell  made  themselves  known  in  1783,  by 
terrific  phenomena.  The  river  Skapt-Aa  was  filled  with  pumice  stones 
and  lava.  A  fertile  district  was  instantly  changed  to  a  desert.  Sulphu- 
reous exhalations  and  cbuds  of  cinders  spread  over  the  whole  island,  and 
an  epidemic  was  the  consequence.  Immediately  before  this  eruption, 
a  volcanic  island  arose  out  of  the  sea,  and  shortly  after  sunk  again,  and 
its  place  was  no  more  known. 

Hot  Springs.  Some  are  tepid,  and  are  called  baths;  others  throw  up 
boiling  water,  with  great  noise,  and  are  called  Hverer,  or  caldrons.  The 
roost  remarkable  is  Geyser,  near  Skalholt,  in  the  centre  of  a  plain,  and 
surrounded  by  forty  snudler  springs.  The  mouth  of  this  spring  is  nine- 
teen feet  in  diameter,  and  its  basin  thirty-nine  feet.  The  column  is 
thrown  up  from  eighty-eight  to  ninety-two  feet  high.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  dense  smoke,  and  falls  back  upon  itself  in  spray.  The  lately  discov- 
ered spring,  Strok,  rivals  Geyser.  Its  aperture  is  smaller,  but  it  pre- 
sents a  better  defined  surface,  is  thrown  up  with  greater  power,  to  a 
higher  elevation,  and  disperses  in  the  air  Uke  artificial  fountains.  Two 
other  springs  near,  rise  and  fall  alternately.  The  whole  of  this  strange 
valley  is  filled  with  springs,  and  surrounded  with  lava  and  pumice  stone. 
In  these  springs  the  pagan  ancestors  of  the  inhabitants  were  baptized,  and 
the  present  Icelandeis  cook  their  food;  and  employ  them  for  various  pur- 
poses. The  cows  that  drink  of  these  waters  give  an  extraordinary  quan- 
tity of  milk.  They  have  many  mineral  springs,  to  which  they  give  the 
mme  of  beer  springs. 

Fossils.    Among  the  most  curious  is  a  heavy  inflammable  substance, 
called  in  Icelandic,  Surturbrtindj  which  bums  with  a  flame.    Another 
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kind  of  mineral  wood,  heavier  than  coal,  bums  without  flame,  and  coo- 
tains  chalcedony  in  its  transverse  fissures.  A  great  variety  of  mineimis 
is  found  here,  togctlier  with  marble,  lime,  plaster,  porcelain  clay,  bote, 
onyx,  agate,  jasper,  sulphur,  and  slate.  Under  your  feet  you  see  and 
feel  the  clay  constantly  bubbling  up,  and  hear  the  din  of  waters  boiling, 
hiftsing  in  the  interior  of  the  mountain,  while  a  hot  vapor  hoven  above 
the  surface,  from  which  columns  of  muddy  water  frequently  shoot  into 

the  air. 

Air — Climate.  Through  the  air,  which  is  filled  with  icy  particles,  die 
sun  and  moon  often  show  double.  The  Aurora  Borealis  reflects  a  dwo- 
sand  different  colors.  Every  where  the  magic  illusion  of  mirage  creates 
phantom  seas,  and  imaginary  shores.  The  ordinary  climate  would  be 
8!|(licicntly  temperate  to  admit  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  were  it  not  that 
the  floating  ice  sometimes  fixes  between  the  northern  and  southern  prom- 
ontories. A  frightful  degree  of  cold  is  the  consequence.  Vegetation  is 
entirely  destroyed,  and  famine  and  despair  settle  upon  those  mountaifls, 
which  are  heated  in  vain  by  subterranean  fires.  Out  of  one  hundred 
years,  forty-three  were  of  this  character,  and  fourteen  years  of  fanune. 
In  1784  and  1785,  when  intense  cold  succeeded  volcanic  eruptions, 
nine  thousand  persons,  (one-fifth  of  the  whole  population,)  perished,  with 
a  great  portion  of  the  sheep,  horses,  and  horned  cattle. 

Vegetation,  A  species  of  wild  wheat,  called  MeltiTf  affardagood  5our. 
The  lichen  IcelandicuSj  and  several  other  species  of  lichen,  a  great  num- 
ber of  antiscorbutic  roots,  and  even  marine  plants  are  used  as  food. 
Iceland  produces  an  immense  quantity  of  wild  berries  of  excellent  flavor. 
€rardening  is  practiced  over  all  the  country.  Cauliflowers  do  not  succeed, 
and  potatoes  have  made  but  small  progress.  In  former  time,  the  vales  of 
the  south  of  the  island  were  covered  with  extensive  forests ;  but  they  have 
been  improvidentiy  destroyed.  A  few  birch  woods,  and  many  bushes 
remain.  But  the  wood  which  the  earth  denies  them  is  furnished  by  the 
ocean.  The  immense  quantity  of  thick  trunks  of  pines,  firs,  and  other 
trees,  which  are  thrown  upon  the  northern  coast  of  Iceland,  especially 
upon  North  Cape,  and  Cape  Langaness,  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing 
phenomenons  in  nature.  It  comes  floating  down  upon  them  in  an  abun- 
dance even  greater  than  the  demand  of  the  people. 

Domestic  Animals.  The  oxen  and  cows  are  without  horns.  The 
sheep  have  two,  and  sometimes  three,  with  long  wool,  and  are  very  large. 
There  are  400,000  sheep,  and  40,000  homed  cattle  upon  the  island. 
Pasturage  would  be  their  true  riches  if  they  would  attend  to  it  The 
reindeer  has  been  imported,  and  thrives.  The  foxes  yield  moat  baaatifiil 
fiirs.  The  white  bear  sometimes  floats  upon  their  shores  on  the  ice. 
Among  many  sea  fowls  is  the  duck,  that  yields  the  eider  down. 
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Their  shcMres  and  rivers  offer  these  riches  in  an  abundance,  from 
which  they  pn^t  little.  The  salmon,  trout,  barbel,  and  other  excellent 
fish,  swim  in  their  waters  unmolested.  £eb  abound,  but  the  inhabitants 
are  afraid  to  eat  them,  fancying  them  the  young  of  the  great  sea  serpent, 
which  acc<Nrding  to  the  mythology  of  Odin,  encircles  the  whole  earth. 
The  Icelanders  pretend  to  have  seen  him  lifting  his  head  above  the  sea, 
open  their  solitary  shores.  Herrings  swarm  upon  their  coast, — but  it  is 
only  recently  that  the  natives  have  learned  the  use  of  the  net.  Small 
whales,  sea  calves,  se^  dogs,  and  cod,  are  the  common  objects  of  their 
fishery. 

Division* — Tbton^.  Iceland  is  divided  into  four  divisions,  correspond- 
ing to  the  four  cardinal  points.  Skalholt  and  Holum  were  formerly  towns 
that  were  seats  of  dioceses.  They  now  constitute  but  one.  Reikiavik  is 
the  capital,  and  formerly  contained  one  hundred  houses.  Besestadr  is  the 
seat  of  an  academy  with  a  library  of  1,500  volumes,  no  doubt  the  most 
northern  library  in  the  world. 

Commerce,  The  exports  are  fish,  train  oil,  meat,  tallow,  butter,  hides, 
eider  down,  wool,  worsted  thread,  and  coarse  woolens.  In  1806,  they 
amounted  to  191,236  rix  dollars,  and  the  importations  to  $167,205. 

Inhabitanis — Are  of  moderate  stature,  not  strong,  seldom  have  a  nu- 
merous offspring,  and  want  industry.  But  they  are  honest,  benevolent, 
faithful,  obliging,  and  hospitable.  The  men  fish  and  tend  their  flocks. 
The  women  cure  the  fish,  cook,  sew,  and  spin.  They  have  some  manu- 
factures in  woolen.  They  are  so  attached  to  their  country,  that  they  ima- 
gine they  can  be  happy  no  where  else.  They  are  naturally  disposed  to 
piety.  Their  domestic  amusements  are  reading  history  and  poetry.  One 
of  the  men  gives  his  hand  to  a  woman,  and  they  sing  couplets  alternately, 
the  rest  occasionally  joining  in  the  chorus.  They  are  fond  of  chess. 
Their  dress  is  neat  and  decent.  They  live  more  plentifully  than  formerly. 
They  have  literary  societies,  which  have  published  memoirs.  There  are 
many  public  libraries  among  them.  Every  Icelander  knows  how  to 
write  and  calculate.  Wine,  coffee,  and  spices,  are  not  unknown  among 
them.  Sucl^is  the  colony  of  the  Scandinavians,  placed  between  the  ice 
of  the  poles,  and  the  fiames  of  the  abyss. 
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SPITSBERGEN. 

To  the  north  of  Iceland  tkree  large  islands  and  a  group  of  smaller 
ones  have  received  this  name.    On  the  eastern  peninsula  of  this  group, 
the  Dutch  whalers  formerly  had  an  establishment,  called  Sweerinburg. 
The  mountains,  crowned  with  snow,  flanked  with  glaciers,  and  probablj 
composed  of  red  granite,  shoot  up  in  portentious  brilliance  to  a  great 
height,  and  are  seen  far  off  over  the  sea.    The  deep  silence  increases  the 
mysterious  horror  of  the  approaching  navigator.    Yet  even  here  nature 
has  its  annual  resurrection,  and  a  summer  day  of  five  months,  followed 
by  a  night  as  long  of  winter.     Towards  the  noon  of  this  long  day,  the 
heat  penetrates  a  little  into  the  frozen  earth,  expanding  a  few  flowers. 
Here  among  the  marine  forests  of  the  Fuci,  the  whales  roll  their  encnrmous 
bodies  of  fat,  which  the  whalers  pursue  to  the  regions  of  eternal  ice. 
Here  beneath  the  mountains  of  ice  they  take  their  gambols  and  their  loves. 
Here  the  sea  dogs  dry  their  brown  furs  on  the  ice.    Here  the  sea  morse 
displays  his  enormous  tusks  of  ivory.    Here,  too,  is  his  mortal  enemy, 
the  sea  unicorn.    Here  the  whale  is  pursued,  and  sometimes  destroyed 
by  the  sword  fish.     Among  these  shapeless  and  colossal  monsters,  is  seen 
swimming  in  the  waves,  or  floating  on  the  ice,  the  ferocious  and  terrible 
polar  boar,  the  enemy  alike  of  all,  pursuing  every  thing  that  has  life,  de 
vouring  every  animal  that  he  encounters ;  and  then,  growling  with  satia- 
ted delight,  he  seats  himself  on  his  trophy  of  carcasses  and  bones. 

Whale  Fishery.  There  have  been  in  these  seas  four  hundred  large 
whaling  vessels  at  a  time.  In  forty-six  years,  the  Dutch  caught  32,000 
whales,  the  whalebone  and  oil  of  which  v/erc  worth  £14,000,000  ster- 
ling. The  whales  are  diminishing.  Sea  morses  are  still  abundant  The 
skin  is  of  use  for  suspending  carriages,  and  its  teeth  are  more  precious 
than  those  of  the  elephant.  The  honi  of  the  sea  unicorn  was  once  an  ob- 
ject of  superstitious  veneration,  as  a  medicine.  A  margrave  of  Bareuth 
accepted  one  in  payment  of  a  sum  of  60,000  rix  dollars.  Here,  too,  is 
procured  from  a  species  of  whale  the  substance  improperly  called  sper- 
maceti. Countless  millions  of  herrings,  of  more  real  value  than  all  the 
rest,  swarm  in  these  seas.  ^ 

Floating  Wood,  Here,  as  upon  the  shores  of  the  other  northern  coun- 
tries, are  floated  down  immense  quantities  of  drifl  wood.  Not  only  pines 
and  larches,  and  Siberian  cedars  accumulate,  but  even,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  Pemambuco  aofid  Gampeachy  woods,  probably  brought  hither  by 
the  gulf  stream. 
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NEW    SIBERIA— RUSSIAN    AMERICA, 

Extends  from  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  at  Behring^  Straits,  65^,  to 
Portlock  Harbor,  58^.  This  country  interposes  between  the  immense 
desolate  regions  of  the  British  North-west  Fur  Company  and  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  on  the  Columbia  or  Oregon.  The  Aleutain 
Islands,  lying  between  the  continent  of  Asia  and  America,  properly  be- 
long to  this  division,  though  in  physical  geography,  rather  to  the  former 
continent  We  rfiall  omit  them  here,  and  speak  only  of  the  Russian  ter- 
ritories on  the  American  continent. 

Physical  Aspect.  This  country  presents  a  most  savage  and  gloomy 
appearance.  The  hills  are  clothed  with  pines  and  birches.  Above  them 
rise  naked  mountains,  covered  with  eternal  ices,  from  which  often  roll 
down,  with  frightful  noise,  and -carrying  ruin  in  their  path,  enormous  ava- 
lanches, that  fill  the  valleys,  and  dam  up  the  rivers.  When  these  mas- 
ses roll  into  the  sea,  the  afirightened  navigator  far  off  hears  the  echo  of 
the  concussion,  and,  in  the  rising  and  sinking  of  the  waves,  feels  the 
effect  dashing  his  vessel  to  and  fro.  Between  these  mountains  and  the 
sea,  the  soil  is  black,  and  might  seem  to  promise  fertility.  The  couptry 
is  covered  with  great  extents  of  spongy  morasses,  the  soil  of  which  seems 
firm,  but  into  which  the  traveller  sinks.  The  pine  tree  obtains  its  full 
development  here,  but  the  other  trees  are  stinted  and  dwarfish.  On  this 
coast  the  sea  is  rapidly  gaining  upon  the  land. 

Natives.  They  are  more  numerous  than  might  be  expected,  and  are 
not  unlike  the  tribes  of  the  opposite  coasts,  with  whom,  however,  they  are 
at  war.  The  savages,  dependent  upon  the  Russians,  are  computed  At 
50,000.  There  are  no  large  rivers  in  this  region.  On  Behring's  bay 
the  Russians  have  a  small  fort.  Their  chief  establishment.  New  Arch- 
angel, is  two  degrees  farther  south,  in  a  milder  climate.  About  this 
place  grow  large  pines  and  American  cedars,  and  a  great  variety  of  ber- 
ries. Fish  is  abundant  and  delicious,  and  rye  and  barley  succeed.  The 
Kalougians,  the  chief  tribe  on  this  coast,  are  numerous  and  warlike. 
These  people  possess  fire  arms,  forge  iron  and  cc^per,  work  a  kind  of 
tapestry,  and  weave  baskets  and  hats  with  great  neatness  and  taste. 

Commerce  of  the  Russians.  The  fiirs  obtained  are  chiefly  those  of  the 
sea  wolf  and  the  sea  otter.  The  lattw  animals  have  become  rare.  From 
the  interior  they  obtain  of  the  Indians  foe  skins,  blue,  black,  and  gray. 
Parties  of  Russian  hunters  have  already  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains:. 
The  Russian  Company  has  the  large  capital  of  two  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  pounds.  The  chief  seat  of  this  company  is  at  Irkotak  in 
Siberia. 


BRITISH  POSSESSIONS 

IN 

NORTH    AMERICA 


NEW   BRITAIN 


UifDSR  this  name  is  comprehended  the  immense  and  dreary  coimtryy 
extending  from  the  Canadian  lakes  to  the  north-west  coast  and  Hndsoa^i 
liay.  This  bay  divides  the  country  into  two  great  divisionS|  Eastern  and 
Western.  The  Eastern  comprises  Labrador  and  East  Mainei  and  the 
Western,  New  North  and  New  South  Wales. 

Physical  Aspect,    Rivers.    This  dreary  country  is  intersecled  with 
rivers,  lakes,  and  marshes,  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  eoontry 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.    Some  of  the  rivers  roU  into  the  unknown 
seas  of  the  no^,  others  into  Hudson's  bay.      Among  the  fimner  are 
Athapescow  and  Ounjigah,  on  Peace  river.   .  The  former  kses  itself  in 
take  Athapescow.     Slave  river  empties  itself  into  Slave  lake.    Got  of 
this  lake  issues  McKenzie's  river,  which  empties  into  the  Arccio 
The  adventurous  Franklin  has  surveyed  six  hundred  miles  of  this 
in  this  region  of  perpetual  winter,   in  67°  30',  he  found  Esquimaux, 
diminutive  and  cowardly,  and  every  where  the  denizens  of  polar  rigor. 
Slave  lake  is  three  hundred  miles  long,  interspersed  with  islands,  which 
are  covered  with  trees  resembling  the  mulberry.    The  lakes  and  rivers 
in  this  region  join  to  form  one  mighty  stream,  extending  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  resembling  the  magnificent  riven  of 
Siberia.    Copper-Mine  and  Churchill  rivers,  empty,  the  one  into  the 
Arctic  sea,  and  the  other  into  Hudson^s  bay.    Two  considerable  rivers 
unite  to  form  Saschachawin,  which  falls  into  lake  Winnipeek.    This  Jake 
receives  also,  the  Assiniboil  and  Red  river,  and  discharges  itself  into 
Hudson's  bay,  by  the  great  rivers  Nelson  and  Severn.    Lake  Winnipeek 
jseighteen  miles  broad,  by  one  hundred  kxig.    Its  banks  are  shaded  by 
Ihe  sugar  maple  and  white  poplar. 
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CUmaie.  Such  is  the  severity  of  winter  here,  that  even  in  57°  the 
lakes  freeze  eight  feet  thick.  Brandy  congeals.  The  rocks  split  with  a 
noise  like  that  of  the  nohlcst  artillery,  and  the  shattered  fragments  fly  to 
an  astonishing  distance.  The  temperature  is  capricious,  and  the  changes 
sudden.  The  aurora  boreaiis  sheds  a  light  sometimes  equal  to  that  of  a 
full  moon. 

Soil.  Barrenness  and  desolation  spread  on  every  side.  The  sea  is 
open  only  from  the  commencement  of  July  to  the  end  of  September. 
Even  then  the  navigator  is  not  free  from  the  dangers  of  encountering 
icebergs. 

Fish,  Hudson^s  bay  affords  but  few  fish.  But  the  most  northern  lakes 
abound  in  the  best  kinds,  such  as  sturgeon,  pike,  trout,  and  salmon.  The 
shores  are  inhabited  by  infinite  numbers  of  aquatic  fowls.  About  lake 
Winnipeek,  wild  rice  is  abundant,  the  favorite  food  of  these  tenants  of 
the  streams.  Franklin  found  that  the  Copper-Mine  river,  oven  at  its 
entrance  into  the  Polar  sea,  yielded  an  abundance  of  fine  fish,  although 
there  were  none  in  the  sea  adjoining. 

Animals,  These  are  the  buffalo,  reindeer,  musk-ox,  fallow  deer,  bea- 
rer, wolf,  foxes  of  different  colors,  catamount,  wild  cat,  white,  black,  and 
brown  bears,  wolverene,  otter,  racoon,  muskrat,  mink,  pine  martin,  er- 
mine, porcupine,  hare,  varieties  of  squirrels,  mice,  &c. 

Vegetation.  There  is  a  great  abundance  of  berry-bearing  shrubs, 
gooseberries,  whortleberries,  and  culinary  herbs.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  the  terobinthines  are  common,  and  other  trees  obtain  a  consider- 
able size.     On  Red  river,  different  kinds  of  culture  succeed  well. 

Tr<ide — Is  shared  by  two  companies,  the  Hudson's  bay,  and  North- 
West  Company.  The  first  exports,  annually,  to  the  amount  of  £16,000, 
and  imports  £30,000.  The  other  company  has  been  more  enterprising, 
and  has  extended  its  efforts  to  the  Pacific,  and  the  Arctic  sea.  The  limits 
of  the  companies  being  undefined,  they  have  come  in  collision. 

Lord  Selkirk.  In  these  remote  regions  Lord  Selkirk  settled  a  very 
interesting  colony,  which  also  had  its  collisions  with  the  fur  companies, 
which  were  aflerwards  happily  adjusted.  The  industrious  and  moral 
Scotch  of  this  nobleman^s  colony,  succeeded  in  raising  fine  wheat  and 
potatoes.  Lord  Selkirk  has  since  deceased ,  and  this  interesting  colony 
is  dispersed. 

Natives.  The  Esquimaux  spread  over  the  country  from  Gtilf  Welcome 
to  Behring's  Straits.  Their  huts  have  been  met  with  as  far  north  as  76®. 
Little,  squat,  feeble,  the  complexion  of  these  polar  men  has  little  of  the 
copper  color  of  the  other  American  aborigines,  and  is  rather  of  a  dirty, 
reddish  yellow.  Their  huts  are  circular,  covered  with  deer  skins,  and 
entered  by  creeping  on  the  belly.  Tet  these  feeUe  and  simfrfe  bemgi^ 
Vol.  n.  16 
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have  been  taught  by  necessity  many  inventions,  which  do  honor  to  haman 
nature.  They  make  a  snow  house  in  a  few  hours,  exceedingly  oomfbrt- 
able.  Some  of  the  tribes  are  wholly  ignorant  of  boats  and  canoes.  Ma- 
ny circumstances  indicate  them  to  be  a  peculiar  race  of  people.  Tbej 
seem  to  be  wholly  destitute  of  religious  ideas.  Some  of  the  tribes  have 
canoes  made  of  the  skin  of  the  sea  calf,  with  which  they  sail  with  ama- 
zing swiftness.  They  work  a  gray  and  porous  stone  into  neat  pitchers 
and  kettles.  The  Chippeways  are  the  enemies  of  the  Esquimaux,  and 
have  in  their  turn  to  contend  with  the  Knistencaux.  The  Chippeways 
are  a  much  higheV  order  of  beings  than  the  Esquimaux.  They  hold 
themselves  to  be  descended  from  a  dog.  They  figure  the  Creator  by  a 
bird,  whose  eyes  lighten,  and  whose  voice  thunders.  All  the  nortlieni 
'  Indians  regard  woman  as  a  l)east  of  burden,  and  their  own  peculiar  coun- 
tenance and  configuration  as  the  highest  style  of  beauty.  Murder  is 
rare  among  them.  The  perpetrator  of  this  crime  is  abandoned  by  pa- 
rents and  friends  to  wandering  insolation.  Whenever  he  is  seen  issuing 
from  his  concealment,  the  abdorrent  and  general  cry  is,  ^there  goes  the 
murderer !' 

Kniitieneaux  Indians — Are  the  handsomest  Indians  of  the  north.  They 
inhabit  from  the  lake  of  the  mountains,  on  the  north,  to  the  Canadian 
lakes  of  the  south ;  and  from  Hudson^s  bay  on  the  east,  to  lake  Wiunipeek 
on  the  west.  They  hold  congugal  chastity  of  little  account,  and  oiler 
their  wives  to  strangers;  but  are  otherwise,  when  not  corrupted  by  the 
use  of  ardent  spirits,  mild,  honest,  generous,  and  hospitable.  They  be- 
lieve the  fogS|  which  cover  their  marshes,  to  be  the  spirits  of  their  decea- 
sed oompanioiis.  • 


LABRADOR, 

Iia  triangular  peninsula,  bounded  east  by  Davis^  Straits;  south  by 
Canada  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Thus  removed  from  the  Arctic 
circle,  we  might  expect  to  find  it  partaking  of  the  temperature  of  the 
milder  climates.  But  it  is  to  the  full  as  frozen  as  the  countries  just  de- 
■cribed.  It  is  constantly  enveloped  in  fog.  A  family  d[  the  natives  was 
•060  here  in  a  cavern  hollowed  out  of  snow;  the  excavation  seven  feet 
high,  twelve  in  diameter,  and  shaped  like  an  oven.  A  plate  of  ice  foon- 
«d  thedqor;  a  lamp  li^jhto^and  warmed  the  interior:  at  a  little  diatanoe 
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was  a  mow  kitchen.  The  inmates  reclined  on  skins.  The  sorface  of 
the  country  is  a  mass  of  mountains  and  rocks,  interspersed  with  innumo* 
rable  lakes  and  rivers.  These  abound  with  the  best  kind  of  fish.  The 
bears  combine  near  the  cataracts  to  catch  tiie  salmon,  that  are  impeded 
in  their  attempts  to  ascend.  These  voracious  animals  swallow  them  with 
greediness.  Some  of  the  bears  pursue  them  two  hundred  paces  under 
water,  while  the  indoleut  remainder  sit  and  seem  to  enjoy  the  spectacle. 
The  country  swarms  with  beavers  and  reindeer.  The  interior  is  more 
mild,  has  valleys,  trees,  wild  cellcry  and  other  plants.  The  eider  duck 
frequents  the  eastern  coast.  The  bcautiiul  spar  of  Labrador  is  well 
known. 

Moravians — Have  founded  three  Missionary  settlements,  Nain,  Oldiak 
and  Hotfenthal.  The  heathen  Esquimaux  sometimes  put  their  widows 
and  orphans  to  death,  to  save  tliem  Irom  the  more  dreadful  death  of  fam- 
ine. The  Missionaries,  besides  teaching  them  many  other  useful  things^ 
built  a  magazine,  in  which  each  of  the  natives  might  deposit  his  useless 
stores,  prevailing  on  them  to  set  apart  a  tenth  for  widows  and  orphans. 
This  is  the  true  way  to  convert  a  savage  people,  by  showing  them  the 
palpable  fruits  of  tlie  Gospel. 

Icy  Archipelago,  north  of  these  countries,  has  been  vainly  attempted  to 
be  explored  by  various  adventurous  navigators.  Icebergs,  fields  of  icOi 
or  stationary  ice  always  barred  all  interior  access  to  those  frightful  re* 
gious.  The  history  of  those  numerous  navigators,  who  have  attempted 
this  terrible  passage,  is  that  of  the  utmost  daring  of  the  human  mind,  and 
the  utmost  suffering,  that  human  nature  can  sustain. 

The  country  still  iarther  north,  and  between  Labrador  and  Greenland^ 
has  been  called  North  Devon,  by  Captain  Parry.  He  has  named  the 
islands  of  this  new  archipelago,  Cornwallis,  Grithth,  Somerville,  Brown^ 
Lowther,  Garrat,  Baher,Davy,  Young,  Bathurst,B>am,  Morton,  Sabine, 
and  Melville.  Cornwallis,  Bathurst,  and  Melville,  are  the  largest.  The 
latter  is  between  74°  25'  and  75°  50';  two  hundred  and  forty  by  one  hun- 
dred miles.  It  is  a  dreary  country  of  ice  and  mosses  and  startified  sand- 
stone. Some  vegetation,  however,  is  seen.  Reindeers,  hares,  and  musk 
oxen,  come  here,  during  the  short  summer,  and  innumerable  tribes  and 
varieties  of  water  fowl.  The  deserted  huts  of  Esquimaux  are  also  noted 
here.  February  20, 1820,  the  mercury  stood  below  cypher  in  Fahr.  The 
common  phenomena  of  polar  meteorology  are  seen.  The  needle  of  the 
compass,  approaching  the  pole,  scarcely  traverses. 
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BRITISH    AMERICA, 

Comprehends  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Lower  Canada,  and 
Upper  Canada.  It  lies  south  of  the  countries  just  described,  and  north 
of  the  United  States.  These  are  of  regions  settled  by  the  whites.  The 
immense  and  dreary  country  of  New  Britain ,  upon  which  we  have  touch- 
ed, is  peopled  almost  entirely  by  Indians. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Thb  large  island,  three  hundred  and  eighty  miles  in  length,  diuts  up 
the  northern  entrance  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  perpetual  fogs  that 
hover  over  it,  are  probably  evaporations  from  the  warm  current  of  the 
gulf  stream. 

Production — Climate.  The  island  is  generally  barren.  It  funuahes, 
however,  trees  and  shrubs  sufficient  for  curing  the  fish.  The  glades  oc- 
casionally afford  pasturage.  Wolves,  deer,  foxes,  and  bears,  are  among 
the  animals.  The  rivers  abound  in  salmon  and  other  fish,  otters,  beavers^ 
and  other  amphibious  animals. 

Banks, — Fish,  This  island  is  chiefly  important  on  account  of  its  con- 
tiguity to  the  immense  fisheries  on  the  banks.  These  are  Grand  Bank, 
100  miles  south-cast  of  the  island,  and  Green  Bank,  east  of  the  islands,  270 
by  120  miles  in  extent.  These  banks  arc,  probably,  deposits  by  the  sand 
brought  down  from  the  tropics  by  the  gulf  stream,  which  also  bears  down 
under  its  bosom  countless  millions  of  the  animals,  on  which  the  fish  feed. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  is  mild,  too,  and  the  motion  comparativdy 
gentle.  The  fishing  season  begins  in  April,  and  ends  in  October.  At 
this  time  there  are  generally  400  ships,  and  thousands  of  small  crafts  here. 
The  business  is  lucrative,  dangerous,  and  an  admirable  nursery  for  our 
hardy  and  adventurous  seamen,  and  furnishes  one  of  the  considerable  ele- 
ments of  our  trade.  Many  English  and  French  vessels  are  here  in  cooh 
pany .  Every  part  of  the  process,  from  taking  the  hungry  animals  from  die 
water  to  curing  the  fish  and  delivering  it  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  isspe- 
cific,  and  employs  its  appropriate  process.  The  Elnglish  and  French  dry 
their  fish  on  the  island.  We  bring  great  portions  of  ours  pickled  to  our  own 
ports,  and  dry  them  there,  particularly  at  Marblehead,  Gloucester,  and 
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Beverly.  A  great  number  of  acres  around  those  towns  are  covered  witb 
the  flakes  or  scaffolds  on  which  the  fish  are  dried.  A  vessel  with  twelve 
men  usually  takes  from  twenty  to  fifly  thousand  fish.  The  whole  em- 
ployment not  only  rears  thousands  of  men  to  consider  the  sea  their  home, 
and  storms  their  element,  but  many  other  thousands  are  employed  in  the 
business  to  which  this  gives  birth ;  and  our  share  of  the  proceeds  in  good 
years  amounts  to  some  millions  of  dollars.  Nothing  can  be  more  unique 
than  the  modes  of  life  of  these  men,  whose  abode  is  on  the  sea.  They 
are  hale,  healthy,  honest,  intrepid,  and  of  reckless  cheerfulness  of 
character. 

Dog.  The  animal  of  this  kind,  called  the  Newfoundland  dog,  is  re- 
makable  for  its  great  size,  fine,  glossy  hair,  and  capacity  for  swinmiing. 
It  has  probably  been  the  mixed  breed  of  the  dog  and  the  wolf.  At  any 
rate,  the  species  was  not  known  when  the  country  was  first  settled. 

Population — InhabiUmta,  This  island  has  recently  doubled  its  in- 
habitants. St.  Johns,  Placentia,  and  Bonavista,  are  considered  places 
assuming  in  their  embellishments  an  European  aspect.  St.  Johns,  the 
capital,  contained,  before  the  great  fire,  12,000  inhabitants.  The  whole 
population  may  amount  to  75  or  80,000,  chiefly  Catholics. 


NOVA   SCOTIA, 

Is  a  narrow  peninsula,  three  hundred  miles  long  from  south-west  to 
north-east.  Bounded  north-west  by  New  Brunswick;  west  by  the  bay 
of  Fundy;  and  north  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  and  in  other  points 
by  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  was  settled  by  a  colony  of  three  hundred 
English,  in  1749.  In  its  early  periods,  the  colony  sufiered  much  from 
the  French  and  Indians. 

Climate,  Though  severe,  the  winter  never  closes  the  harbors  with 
ice.  Like  the  adjoining  countries,  it  is  subject  to  gloomy  and  unwhole- 
some fogs;  but  [has  a  short  summer,  as  warm  as  that  of  the  north  of 
Europe.  The  country,  though  generally  rugged  and  mountainous,  has 
recently  made  no  inconsiderable  progress  in  agriculture.  Vast  marshes 
have  been  drained.  Wheat,  rye,  hemp,  flax,  and  especially  the  finest 
potatoes,  are  raised  here.  The  gooseberry  and  raspberry  grow  in  great 
perfection. 

Trees.  Oaks  attain  a  considerable  size;  but  the  chief  timber  trees 
are  pine  and  fir.    The  birch  and  the  larch  also  flourish.    The  chief 
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exports  are  fish,  timber,  potatoes,  and  plaster  of  Paris.    Game,  wild  fowl, 
and  the  finest  fish  abound. 

Cld^  Totnu.    Halifax  has  («ie  of  the  best  kind  of  harbors.    It  is 
strongly  fortified,  and  contains  from  15  to  20,000  inhabitants.     It  is  the 
residence  of  the  governor  general  of  all  the  British  American  provinces, 
the  chief  naval  station,  the  seat  of  a  court  of  admiralty,  where  a  number 
of  ships  of  the  line  and  armed  vessels  are  always  lying,  either  statiooed 
here,  or  for  repairs.    A  considerable  number  of  troops  are  also  in  garri- 
son; who,  with  the  naval  officers,  give  it  the  air  of  a  military  place.    It 
is  situated  to  be  in  some  measure  the  key  of  the  Atlantic  shore,  and  in 
our  conflicts  with  the  English,  has  been  a  place  of  great  annoyance  to 
our  ships  and  seamen.    Annapolis,  on  the  bay  of  Fundy,  f^poeite  Hali- 
fiuE,  has  also  a  fine  harbor.    Shelbume,  on  the  south  side  of  Port  Rom, 
has  9  or  10,000  inhabitants. 


CAPE   BRETON, 

Is  separated  from  Nova  Scotia  by  the  strait  of  Canso.  It  has  a  severe 
and  tempestuous  climate,  subject,  like  the  other  countries  in  these  seas, 
to  fogs.  The  soil  is  unfruitful,  though  oaks  of  very  great  size  are  found 
here.  In  the  forests  a  partridge  of  surpassing  beauty  is  seen.  Cultiva- 
tion would  succeed;  and  the  island  abounds  in  mineral  coal  near  the 
surface. 

howhwgh  is  on  the  south-east  coast  of  this  island,  and  was  once  a 
place  of  great  importance.  The  taking  this  town  from  the  F^nch, 
chiefly  by  New  England  troops,  under  Sir  William  Pepperell,  forms  no 
unimportant  passage  in  the  annals  of  our  history.  It  is  now  unfortified, 
and  much  diminished  in  importance. 


PRINCE    EDWARD'S   ISLAND, 

b  near  the  northern  shore  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  one  hundred  aul< 
extent.     Charlottetown  is  a  considerable  village. 
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ANTICOSTl, 
NiNXTY  by  twenty  miles,  is  covered  with  rocks,  and  has  no  harbor. 


NEW   BRUNSWICK, 

Is  bounded  north  by  Lower  Canada;  east  by  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence; 
south-east  and  south  by  Nova  Scotia  and  the  bay  of  Fundy ;  and  weat  by 
Maine. 

Su  Johns  is  a  large  and  beautiful  river,  abounding  with  fiA,  sea 
wolves,  and  sturgeon.  Its  banks  are  verdant,  lined  witli  lofly  trees  and 
fertalized  with  annual  inundations.  It  affords  an  easy  comrounication 
to  the  inhabitants  with  Quebec.  The  exports — timber,  fish,  and  furs- 
occupy  one  hundred  and  one  ships.  The  coribou,  moose,  catamounty 
bear,  and  other  Canadian  animals,  are  seen  here. 

PopttkUUm — Tovms.  The  natives  are  almost  extinct.  The  white  . 
inhabitants  amount  to  150,000.  Fredericktown,  on  the  river  St.  Johns, 
is  the  chief  town.  St.  Johns,  or  St.  Ann,  also  on  Sl  Johns,  contains 
8,000  inhabitants.  The  country  was  originally  settled  by  German 
troops  in  the  service  of  Groat  Britain,  and  hence  it  was  called  New 
Brunswick,  The  coast  is  indented  with  a  great  many  deep  and  impor* 
tant  bays. 


^ 


GASPEE, 

Is  a  high  and  mountainous  country,  lying  between  the  river  St.  Lair- 
rence  and  Chaleur  bay.  Its  native  inhabitants  differed  much  from  tbs 
other  Indians,  and  had  some  traditions  of  Christianity  among  them.  Th^ 
must  have  received  them  from  the  apostles  of  Grreenland  in  1121. 
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LOWER  CANADA, 

Is  divided  by  the  great  river  St.  Lawrence;  aad  is  bounded  north  by 
New  Britain;  east  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  south-east  and  soaCb 
by  New  Brunswick,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  New  Tcck; 
south-west  and  west  by  Upper  Canada. 

Divisions — Are  counties,  townships,  seigniories,  and  parishes. 

Ricers.  The  St.  Lawrence  is  the  second  river  in  North  Amenct* 
In  point  of  width  and  depth,  below  Ontario  it  exceeds  the  Mississippi. 
It  begins  to  collect  its  waters  in  the  unknown  deserts  of  the  noith-west, 
and  moves  on,  accumulating  water  through  all  the  great  chain  of  Cana- 
dian lakes.  Where  it  issues  from  lake  Eric,  it  is  called  Niagara,  it 
rushes  down  the  sublime  precipice  of  Niagara  falls,  and  is  lost  in  lake 
Ontario.  That  lake  disembogues  through  the  romantic  channels  of  the 
thousand  islands,  and  is  thence  called  St.  Lawrence.  From  this  point, 
the  scenery  along  the  river  is  exceedingly  romantic  and  picturesque. 
Numerous  villages  show,  as  the  points  are  doubled.  The  houses  seem 
placed  on  the  waters,  and  the  tin  covered  steeples  glitter  through  the 
trees.  The  scenery  varies  at  every  advancing  league.  It  is  from  two 
miles  to  a  league  in  breadth,  before  it  reaches  Montreal.  Beltyw  Quebec 
it  is  of  such  immense  width,  that  its  banks  are  hardly  discemable  from 
one  shore  to  the  other. 

Ottawa  is  the  next  considerable  river.  It  is  a  broad,  deep,  and  beauti- 
ful stream,  passing  over  many  romantic  cascades  before  it  mingles  its 
waters  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  near  Montreal.  The  Sorel  is  the  outlet 
of  the  lake  Champlain.  The  St.  Francis  empties  throu^  the  south 
bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  between  Montreal  and  Quebec.  The  Chan- 
diere  also  empties  into  the  south  side  of  the  river,  near  Quebec. 

Montmorency  Cascade,  This  stream  twice  forces  itself  a  passage 
between  the  rocks  not  far  from  the  St.  Lawrence.  Its  rapidity  is  ooo- 
stantly  accumulating  in  power  as  it  gradually  contracts  to  the  breadth  of 
one  hundred  feet,  when  at  length  it  falls,  almost  perpendicularly,  in  white 
clouds  of  rolling  foam,  from  its  rock,  down  a  descent  two  hundred  and 
forty-six  feet  The  spray  is  so  divided  as  to  assume  the  appearance  of 
snow,  or  hoar  frost,  before  it  settles  in  the  abyss  below. 

Sou  and  Climate.  Though  a  high,  this  is  not  a  hilly  country.  Tbe 
extremes  of  heat  and  coki  are  excessive.  The  range  of  the  thermamoter 
of  Fahr.  is  from  102^  above  Zero,  to  36^  bek)w.  Frost  commences 
«arly  in  October.  Snow  storms  begin  with  the  next  month;  and  the 
anew  continues  to  accumulate  till  spring.    The  faces  of  the  persons 
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walking  in  the  streets  of  Quebec  frequently  freeze  from  the  driving 
sleet  and  snow.  £urq)eans  cannot  long*endure  the  open  air  at  this  sea- 
80O.  Boisterous  winds  heap  the  snow  into  moderate  sized  hills.  By 
mid-winter  the  weather  generally  settles  into  a  severe  still  cold,  with  a 
dear  blue  sky.  Thp  surface  of  the  wide  and  rapid  St.  Lawrence  be- 
oomes  a  mass  of  fknting  ice.  The  lesser  rivers  are  completely  frozen 
wer;  and  thus  furnished  with  glassy  bridges,  the  sleighs  and  sledges 
flit  over  the  icy  surface  in  every  direction.  The  breaking  up  of  the  ice 
IB  accompanied  with  noise  as  loud  as  artillery,  and  the  sweeping  masses 
of  ice  carry  away  roots,  trees,  and  soil  with  them,  as  they  dash  against 
the  shore.  A  stranger  to  this  climate  is  surprised  to  sec  the  earth  covered 
with-snow  one  day,  and  in  a  few  subsequent  days  to  note  the  verdure 
of  high  spring.    Here  the  empire  of  summer  and  winter  is  confounded. 

AgrieuUure.  The  extensive  chain  of  farms  along  the  St.  Lawrence, 
narrow  in  front,  and  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  width,  has  the  appear- 
ance of  one  immense  town.  Cornfields,  pastures,  clusters  of  trees,  snow- 
white  cottages,  and  ornamented  churches,  show  through  the  rich  foliage 
on  the  banks.  The  view  thence  rises  to  lofty  mountains,  and  is  length- 
ened out  to  interminable  forests.  Wheat,  pulse,  grain,  hay,  and  even 
tobacco,  are  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  soil  improves  pro- 
gressively as  we  ascend  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Upper  Canada,  which  may 
be  termed  a  fertile  country.  But  agriculture  is  little  understood.  The 
inhabitants  use  little  manure,  and  plough  shallow.  Of  course  their  grain 
it  diminutive,  and  the  soil  soon  exhausted.  They  do  not  give  themselves 
much  trouble  about  gardens,  orchards,  or  fruit.  Strawberries  and  rasp- 
berries are  produced  in  perfection  and  abundance.  Melons  grow  and 
ripen  well ;  but  apples,  pears,  and  peaches,  are  not  common  below  Mon- 
treal. Many  of  the  plants  resemble  those  of  the  Arctic  regions.  Wild 
rice,  zizania  aquatica,  grows  in  the  still  waters.  Forests  cover  the  coun- 
try, but  the  trees  are  dwarfish,  compared  with  those  of  the  United  States. 
The  terebinthines,  and  evergreens,  and  firs,  arc  large,  numerous,  and 
varied.  The  sugar  maple  and  the  birch  arc  common.  The  naval  tim- 
ber is  inferior.    The  beautiful  mountain  ash  is  abundant. 

AnimdU.  The  elk,  fallow  deer,  bear,  fox,  martin,  catamount,  ferret, 
weasel,  hare,  grey  and  red  squirrel,  are  found  here.  The  northern  re- 
gions furnish  plenty  of  bufialoes,  moose,  and  wolves.  Otters,  beavers, 
and  muskrats,  are  taken  for  their  furs,  in  the  lakes  and  marshes.  Few 
riTerscan  be  compared  with  the  St.  Lawrence  for  the  number,  variety, 
and  excellence  of  its  fish.  The  lattlesnakc,  and  some  other  noxious  rep- 
tiles, are  also  seen  on  its  banks.  The  wild  pigeon,  grouse  ptarmigan, 
]^heasant,  or  drumming  partridge,  and  quail,  arc  seen  here.  The  hum- 
ottBg  bird  of  this  country  is  the  smallest  of  the  species  that  is  known. 
Vol.  n.  17 
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Metals — Are  not  found  in  abundance ;  though  iron,  copper,  and  lo^ 
might  be  smelted  from  ores  discovered  in  this  region. 

Chief  Tovms,    Quebec  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the  St.  Lavrrence, 
where  the  river  St.  Charles  unites  with  it,  three  hundred  and  fifty  wiJbA 
from  the  sea.    The  town  is  naturally  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower 
town.    The  upper  town  is  built  on  a  high,  precipitous  rock,  three  bim- 
dred  and  forty-five  feet  above  the  lower;  and  is,  from  its  position  and  natu- 
ral fortifications,  the  strongest  military  fojrtress  in  America,  and  oonaider- 
ed  almost  impregnable.    The  lower  town  is  situated  at  the  base  of  dus 
rock,  far  below  the  upper,  which  seems  an  eagle's  perch  to  the  inhalii- 
tants  below.    The  population  in  1800,  amounted  to  12,000.     A  tnveilar 
approaching  the  city  is  dazzled  with  the  glittering  of  the  tinned  spireiy 
and  is  apt  to  form  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  extent  and  beauty  of  die  city. 
The  lower  town  is  dirty  and  unpleasant.    The  French  parish  church, 
the  college,  the  chapel  of  the  seminary,  the  barracks,  the  oanvents,  the 
hotel  dieu,  the  castle  of  St  Louis,  the  esplanade  battery,  the  citadel,  the 
subterranean  passage,  and  Brock's  battery,  are  the  principal  buildingB 
and  works  of  art  in  the  city  that  arrest  the  attention  of  a  stranger.    The 
plains  of  Abraham  show  a  battle  ground  of  intense  interest,  where,  in 
one  of  the  fiercest  battles  ever  fought,  Wolfe  fell  after  a  victory  which 
secured  the  possession  of  all  the  northern  divisions  oi  North  America  to 
the  English.    The  brave  Montcalm  also  fell  in  the  battle,  and  was  buried 
in  the  chasm  made  by  the  bursting  of  a  bomb  that  killed  him.    In  this 
city,  in  a  struggle  still  more  interesting  to  us,  fell  the  brave  and  lamented 
Montgomery.    Various  points  of  splendid  scenery,  and  spots  fertile  in 
moral  interest,  are  visited  in  this  interesting  city  and  vicinity  by  Ae 
numerous  tourists  and  strangers  from  every  part  of  the  United  States, 
who  now  make  this  city  a  point  in  the  excursion  from  Niagara  fafla  Id 
Boston.    It  has  numerous  and  tlie  most  easy  communicatioiis  with  the 
country  above  and  below  by  the  beautiful  steam  boats  that  ply  on  the  St. 
Lawrence.    The  distance  between  it  and  Montreal,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  miles,  has  been  passed  in  a  steam  boat  in  twenty  hours  and  tatty 
minutes.    In  1825,  it  contained  22,000  inhabitants. 

Montreal  is  built  upon  an  island  of  the  same  name  in  the  St.  Lawrence, 
thirty-two  miles  long,  and  at  its  centre  two  miles  in  width,  at  a  point  in 
the  river  just  below  the  junction  of  the  Ottawa.  The  river  is  here  two 
miles  wide,  and  capable  of  being  ascended  by  vessels  of  any  burden,  al 
though  five  hundred  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  south-west  of  Quebec,  and  three  hundred  north  of  New  Yorii.  Hie 
town  has  a  beautiful  position,  and  shows  to  great  advantage.  Hie 
mountain,  from  which  it  has  its  name,  rises  on  the  lefl  of  the  city,  and 
seems  placed  there  like  a  rampart  to  defend  it  from  the  blasts  of  winter. 
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A  thick  forest  covers  the  greater  part  of  it;  though  a  few  neatly  built 
houses  show  their  roofs  from  the  midst  of  the  mountain  groves.  The 
new  cathedral  is,  probably,  the  laigest  church  in  America.  Its  front  is 
two  hundred  and  fiHy-five  feet,  and  its  width  one  hundred  and  thirty-four. 
There  are  five  public  entrances,  and  the  interior  will  conveniently  con- 
tain ten  thousand  persons.  There  are  seven  altars,  and  the  eastern  win- 
dow over  the  high  altar  is  sixty-four  by  thirty-two  feet.  The  circuit  of 
this  vast  edifice  is  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet.  It  is 
built  of  hewn  stone  from  the  mountain.  The  college  is  the  next  most 
conspicuous  building,  extending  in  front,  with  the  wings,  two  hundred  and 
twenty  feet.  It  contains  on  an  average  three  hundred  students.  This 
is  a  Catholic  institution.  There  are  eighteen  or  twenty  public  buildings. 
The  French  style  of  building,  the  number  of  lofty  spires  and  towers,  and 
the  glittering  tin  covering  of  the  roofs,  give  the  city  a  majestic  and  impo- 
sing appearance  at  a  distance.  The  population,  by  a  census  of  1825, 
was  24,000,  and  is  now  supposed  to  amount  to  30,000,  having  advanced 
much  more  rapidly  than  Quebec. 

The  chief  article  of  its  commerce  is  furs.  It  is  the  emporium  of  the 
North-west  Company,  and  of  the  trade  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  This  company  employs  two  thousand  factors,  c&ureurs  du  boiSf 
and  hunters;  as  enterprising  people  of  the  kind  as  are  to  be  found  in  the 
world.  The  clerks  are  chiefly  adventurous  Scotchmen,  forced  by  penury 
to  encounter  the  cold  and  dangers  of  the  dreary  and  interminable  deserts 
of  the  north-west. 

Three  Rivers  is  situated  between  Quebac  and  Montreal,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  2,000.  Sorel  was  built  by  American  loyalists  in  1787,  and 
contains  200  souls.     There  are  many  other  considerable  villages. 

Commerce,  The  exports  of  commerce  are  furs,  lumber,  potash,  fknir, 
pork,  and  timber. 

PajntlaHon — ^In  1814,  was  335,000,  chiefly  French  and  Roman  Cath- 
olics. The  number  is  now  probably  increased  to  600,000.  The  French 
colonists  are  said  to  have  originally  emigrated  from  Normandy.  They 
are  a  people  known  not  only  here,  but  in  the  north-west  and  south-west 
country,  from  the  Pacific  to  the  mouth  of  tlie  Mississippi,  by  very  pecu- 
liar traits.  They  are  gay,  satisfied  with  a  little,  attached  to  their  religion 
and  native  country.  With  moderate  inducements,  they  will  undertake 
long  journeys,  and  encounter  inconceivable  dangers  and  hardships.  In 
the  management  of  periogues  and  canoes  on  the  lakes  and  long  streams, 
they  have  no  rivals.  They  are  remarkably  ingenious  in  finishing  their 
own  domestic  implements.  The  countenance  of  the  Canadian  is  long 
and  thin;  his  complexion  sun-burnt  and  swarthy,  and  inclining  towards 
that  of  the  Indian;  his  eyes  black  and  lively,  with  lank  and  meagrecheeks, 
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a  sharp  and  promiucnt  chin,  and  such  easy  and  polite  manners,  aa  though 
he  hod  always  lived  in  the  great  world,  rather  than  amidst  uninhabited 
forests.  Their  intercourse  with  each  other  is  to  the  last  degree  afiecdanaief 
and  a  French  Canadian  village  constitutes  one  family.  They  aie  sobers 
marry  young,  and  have  numerous  families.  Their  cheerfulness,  wfaeCb- 
er  in  prosperity  or  adversity,  is  inexhaustible,  and  more  valuable  to  them 
than  all  the  boasted  attainments  of  philosophy. 

AmusemenU — Society,     In  winter,  clothed  in  tanned  skinsy  with  a 
woolen  capote,  the  head  piece  of  which  serves  instead  of  a  hat,  their  dress 
is  that  of  the  Russians.    Their  social  intercourse  is  that  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XlVth.    As  soon  as  the  penonce  of  their  long  lent  is  ended,  their 
feasting  begins.    The  fl^iends  and  relatives  assemble.    Turkies;,  pies, 
joints  of  beef,  pork,  and  mutton,  tureens  of  soup,  thickened  miU^  6A, 
fowl,  and  all  the'fruits  that  can  be  procured,  decorate  the  board.    CSofiee 
is  introduced.    The  violin  is  heard,  and  these  gay  and  simple  people  are 
the  most  inveterate  dancers  in  the  world.     Their  dress,  espociany  that 
of  the  ladies,  is  gaudy;  and  the  morning  shines  in  upon  their  unfinished 
hilarity.    Theso  people  are  called  'habitons',  and  they  are  generally  in 
comfortable  competence,  though  extremely  illitemte.    The  ^Quebec  Bfer- 
cury,^  lately  gravely  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  seminaiy  for  the  in- 
struction of  those  members  of  their  parliament  that  could  neither  read  nor 
write. 

Government,  All  the  advantages  of  the  English  coostttution  and  lawa 
have  been  progressively  extended  to  them.  Two  houses  of  pariiament, 
a  legislative  council,  and  a  house  of  assembly,  are  appointed  for  leg^la- 
tion,  which  requires  the  sanction  of  the  king.  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
unite  in  forming  the  assembly.  Voters  must  be  possessed  of  a  domicil, 
five  pounds  income,  and  must  have  paid  not  less  than  ten  pounds  snnoal 
rent.  The  assemblies  are  quadriennial,  and  dissolved  without  day,'  at 
the  will  of  the  governor.  The  executive  is  a  governor,  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, and  seventeen  members  of  the  council. 

Revenue — Expenses,  The  civil  list,  £45,000,  maintenance  of  derg^Tv 
presents  to  the  Indians,  and  military  defence,  ia  all,  £500,000.  The 
exports  are  increasing.  In  1810,  six  hundred  and  sixty-one  vessels 
were  employed;  burthen  143,803  tons;  exports  £1,500^000;  imports 
£1,050,000. 

Military  importance.  Canada  is  the  chief  link  in  the  chain  of  Britiib 
possessions  in  North  America,  and  the  only  formidable  rival  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  these  regions. 

Savages  chiefly  belong  to  the  province  of  Upper  Canada. 

History.  Too  copious  an  article  to  be  here  discussed.  Quebec  waa 
among  the  first  settled  places  in  North  America.     In  1759,  it  passed  from 
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the  dominion  of  the  French  to  that  of  the  English.  In  our  revoluti(toary 
war  an  attempt  was  made,  unsuccessfully,  to  conquer  it  from  the  British. 
In  the  late  war,  the  frontiers  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  were  the  chief 
scene  of  its  operations. 


^ 


UPPER  CANADA, 


Is  peninsnlated  by  the  Ottawa,  lakes  Ontario,  Eric,  and  Huron;  and 
separated  from  the  United  States  by  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the.east,  south, 
and  west.  Bounded  north-east  by  Lower  Canada  and  Ottawa  river, 
and  north-west  by  New  Britain. 

Dhuions.    Districts,  counties,  and  townships. 

Populaiian  is  advancing  with  great  rapidity.  It  has  hitherto  been  con- 
Smed  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  but  is  now  diffused 
over  all  the  interior.  New  towns  are  extending  in  the  fertile  forests,  some 
of  which,  in  rapidity  of  increase,  vie  with  those  of  the  United  States. 
Great  extents  of  fertile  land  are  yet  unoccupied,  and  the  parent  country 
is  furnishing  every  fzfcility  for  transporting  to  these  forests  her  surplus 
population ;  great  numbers  of  whom,  however,  finally  make  their  way  to 
the  United  States;  while  we  in  turn  furnish  many  emigrants,  particularly 
our  free  blacks  of  color,  for  this  country.  At  present,  it  is  probable  the 
number  of  inhabitants  equals  that  in  tlic  lower  province. 

Upper  and  Lower  Canada  taken  together  by  a  recent  census,  are  found 
lo  contain  a  million  inhabitants,  two  Catholic  establishments,  two  hun- 
dred curates  and  missionaries,  and  one  Episcopal  Bishop  of  the  Church 
of  England,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  inferior  clergy.  The  Scotch 
Kirk  in  Canada,  contains  ten  ministers.  Not  more  than  one  of  five  of 
the  whole  population  can  read.  Immense  numbers  of  people  have  recent- 
ly emigrated  to  this  country;  and  great  districts  of  Upper  Canada  are 
peopling  with  the  same  rapidity  as  the  western  country  of  the  United 
States.  The  forests  in  all  directions  are  leveling,  and  large  and  com* 
pact  villages  grow  up  in  two  or  three  years  from  the  building  the  fint 
habitation. 

Rivers.  Besides  the  numerous  rivers  that  fall  into  the  lakeS;  the  great 
rivers  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa  roll  along  the  two  fnxitiers  of  this  coun- 
try.   By  these  and  the  lakes  it  has  as  many  advantages  of  inland  water 
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Pabbdio  from  the  British  poBsessions  in  North  Amenca^  over  the  widt 
extent  of  our  owm.  republic,  tho  first  country  we  meet,  south  and  west  of 
the  United  States,  is  the  Mexican  Republic,  a  country  of  deep  ioterest  to 
Ui  in  every  point  of  view.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  heaotifiil 
countries  on  the  globe.  The  inhabitants  had  long  been  servile  ookMiists 
of  a  great  but  declining  nation,  whose  boast  it  used  to  be,  that  the  sun 
never  went  down  upon  her  dominions.  The  vast  regions  of  Mexico  and 
New  Mexico  comprehend  all  the  countries  inhabited  by  descendants  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  by  their  conquered  and  converted  Indian  subjects,  and 
die  independent  aboriginal  Indians,  from  the  territories  of  the  United 
Stales,  cast  and  north,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  across  the  isthmus  of  Dia- 
rien  to  the  Atlantic;  and  thence  down  thegulf  of  Mexico  to  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  again.  The  various  states  of  this  immense  country 
have  passed  through  a  succession  of  revolutionary  contests  with  the  par- 
ent country.  The  Spanish  authority  has  been  totally  annihilated ;  and  al- 
though their  condition  is  far  from  seeming  to  be  a  settled  one,  and  they 
continue  to  be  afflicted  with  intestine  commotions,  having  designated  their 
government  a  republic,  they  have  a,  claim  to  be  geographically  described 
as  such. 

Physical  Aspect.  This  great  country  comprises  all  the  varieties  of 
soil,  climate,  and  temperature,  on  our  globe.  Immense  level  tropical 
plains,  covered  with  a  gigantic  growth  of  evergreen  vegetation,  from  the 
shrub  to  the  lofliest  trees  in  the  world;  table  elevations  on  tropical  moun- 
tains, where  perpetual  spring  prevails,  and  where  productions  c^  the 
tropics  grow  side  by  side  with  those  of  the  temperate  cUmates ;  mountain 
summits  covered  with  unmelting  snows,  or  throwing  up  volcanic  fires 
immense  prairies  clothed  with  ever  verdant  grass,  and  feeding  innumera- 
ble herds  of  buffiiloes  and  wild  cattle  and  horses;  vast  tracts  of  sandy  de- 
sort,  scorched  with  a  cloudless  sun  and  moistened  with  no  rain;  other 
regions,  where  periodical  rains  deluge  the  country  for  weeks  in  succes- 
sion, such  are  the  contrasts  of  this  strange  country.    African  beats  arc 
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contiguous  to  Arctic  snows;  the  wheats  and  fruits  of  the  United  States 
to  the  banana,  cocoa,  and  pine  apple,  of  the  tropics.  In  one  district  no- 
thing is  raised  except  by  artificial  irrigation.  In  another  the  rank  vege- 
tation is  thrown  up  by  the  richest  soil,  and  a  reeking  humidity.  Ancient 
and  deep  forests  untouched  by  the  axe,  groves  of  mahogany  and  logwood, 
the  palm  and  guava,  rear  their  columns  on  the  plains.  In  another,  moun- 
tains, whose  summits  were  never  pressed  by  mortal  foot,  pour  from  their 
cone-shaped  funnels  into  the  elevated  and  frosty  atmosphere,  the  flame  and 
lava  of  never  quenched  internal  fires.  It  is  a  scene  of  continual  wonders, 
strong  contrasts,  and  sublime  contemplations,  whether  we  view  the  gran- 
deur of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  or  the  diversity  of  the  animal  races,  par- 
ticularly the  splendor  and  variety  of  the  biidd,  the  beauty  and  sublimity 
of  the  scenery,  or  the  grandeur  of  the  almost  numberless  mountain  peaks. 
The  Federal  Government  is  composed  of  a  great  number  of  states, 
which  send  representatives  to  the  general  congress  at  Mexico. 


Northern  Provinces. 

Sq.  Miles. 

Pop.in  1803. 

Chief  Towns. 

Old  California, 

55,880 

9,000 

Loreto. 

New  California, 

16,278 

15,600 

Monterey. 

Bonora, 

146,  635 

121,400 

Arispe. 

Durango, 

129,247 

159,700 

Durango. 

New  Mexico, 

43,731 

40,200 

Santa  Fe. 

San  Luis  Potosi, 

263,109 

334,900 

St.  Luis  PotoeL 

1' 

654,880 

680,800 

Southern  Provinces. 

Sq.  Miles. 

Pop.  in  1803. 

Chi4f  Towns. 

Guadalaxara, 

73,638 

630,500 

Guadalaxara. 

Zacatecas, 

18,030 

153,300 

Zacatecas. 

Guanaxuato, 

6,878 

517,300 

Guanaxuato. 

Valladolid, 

26,396 

376,400 

VaUadoUd. 

Mexico, 

45,401 

1,511,800 

Mexico. 

Puebla, 

20,651 

813,300 

Puebla. 

Vera  Cruz, 

31,720 

156,000 

Vera  Cniz. 

Oaxaca, 

34,664 

534,800 

Oaxaca. 

Yucatan  or  Merida, 

45,784 

465,800 

Merida. 

302,561 

5,159,200 

Northern  promnces. 

654,880 

680,800 

Orand  Total,  957/141  5,840,000 

The  present  populatioa  is  rated  at  8,000,000. 
VeL.  n.  18 
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feet  in  depth.     The  adventure  was  most  daring  and  dangerous.     They 
found  the  air  strongly  charged  with  carbonic  acid. 

Mines.  Every  reader  knows,  that  those  of  the  precious  metals  are 
generally  found  among  the  mountains;  and  that  this  is  the  country  of  sil- 
ver and  gold.  The  annual  produce,  in  ordinary  years,  used  seldom  to  fall 
below  $22,000,000  of  silver.  The  gold  is  found  in  little  straw-like  frag- 
ments and  veins.  The  richest  mine,  in  its  yield  of  native  silver,  is  Bar- 
topilas  in  New  Biscay.  In  most  of  them,  the  metal  is  extracted  from 
red,  black,  muriatcd,  and  sulphureted  ores  of  silver.  In  South  Amertca^ 
the  chief  mines  are  found  on  the  summits  of  tho  Andes,  in  the  region  of 
perpetual  frost  and  ice.  In  Mexico,  on  tho  contrary,  the  richest,  such  as 
those  of  Guanaxuato,  21acatccas,  I'asco,  and  Real  do  Monte,  are  found 
between  five  thousand  five  hundred  and  six  thousand  five  hundred  feet 
high.  The  climate  is  delightful ,  and  the  vicinity  abounds  with  forests, 
and  every  facility  to  work  the  mines  to  advantage.  A  catalogue  of  the 
names  of  fiQy  mines  might  easily  be  given,  extending  from  Santa  Fe,  at 
the  sources  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  to  the  Pacific. 

Rivers.  Nature,  as  if  satisfied  with  her  ample  bestowroent  of  mineral 
and  vegetable  riches,  has  denied  to  this  beautiful  country  the  numerous 
and  useful  rivers  of  the  United  States.  Scarcely  a  navigable  stream  is 
found  in  this  vast  country;  and  but  two,  that  would  be  deemed  worthy  of 
name  in  the  United  States.  These  are  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  and  Rio 
Colorado.  Innumerable  torrents  i)our  down  from  the  mountains.  The 
smaller  streams  arc  Rio  Huasaculaco  and  Alvarado,  south-east  of  Vera 
Cruz;  the  Rio  dc  Montezuma  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  Rio  de  Panuca  in 
the  same  vale,  Rio  de  Zacatala,  and  the  Rio  St.  J  ago,  tlic  largest  of  the 
whole,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Leorma  and  Las  Taxes. 

Lakes.  The  great  lake  of  Chapala,  in  New  Gallicia,  covers  nearly 
one  hundred  and  sixty  square  leagues.  The  lakes  of  tlie  valley  of  Mexi- 
co, and  the  lake  of  Pazcuasco,  in  the  intendency  of  Valladolid,are  among 
the  most  picturesque  spots  in  tho  world.  Lakes  Mexitlan  and  Parras,  in 
New  Biscay,  and  Micaragua,  are  large  collections  of  water. 

Circumstances  give  this  last  peculiar  interest.  This  lake  is  situated 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Daricn,  almost  equidistant  between  the  two  oceans, 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  is  reported  to  have  tides.  There  have  been  a 
hundred  difierent  projects  to  canal  this  lake  from  the  two  extremities,  and 
thus  unite  these  two  oceans  by  a  canal  of  seventy  or  eighty  miles  in  ex- 
tent; and  thus  save  a  passage  round  Cape  Horn  of  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand miles.  But  on  a  full  survey  of  the  elevation  of  this  lake  above  the 
two  seas,  tlie  diificulties  of  digging  a  ship  channel,  and  constructing  the 
necessary  locks  up  such  lofty  heights,  and  the  pestilential  autumnal  air 
of  the  river  St.  John,  by  which  this  lake  communicates  with  the  Atlantici 
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the  Spanish  government  deemed  the  project  impracticable,  and  forbade 
any  one  to  resume  it  on  pain  of  death.  Since  the  country  has  been  levo- 
Intionized)  the  subjecthas  been  resuscitated.  The  Isthmus  of  Tehuante- 
pec  presents  the  two  rivers  Huasacualco  and  Chimilapa,  which  empty, 
the  one  into  the  one  ocean,  and  the  other  into  the  other.  A  canal  of  eight 
leagues,  at  furthest,  would  unite  these  two  rivers,  and  bring  the  oceans 
into  communication.  The  Andes  at  this  point  have  disappeared,  and  the 
rievation  of  the  canal  above  the  two  seas  would  be  moderate. 

Harbors,  It  will  be  seen,  that  this  republic  has  an  immense  extent  of 
Ma  coast  on  both  oceans.  But  there  are  few  good  harbors.  Meet  of  die 
rivars  are  obstructed  by  bars  at  their  mouth.  Violent  storms,  for  consid- 
erable  portions  of  the  year,  render  the  coast  inaccessible.  The  Lom  NcT' 
tes  blow  from  the  autumnal  to  the  vernal  equinox,  and  render  the  coast 
unsafe  of  approach.  In  another  part  of  the  year  the  Papagayo  and  Te- 
huantepec  winds  render  the  roadsteds  dangerous.  But  these  circum- 
stances, unfavorable  to  the  navigation,  are  fortunate  to  the  repuUic  in 
another  point  of  view,  as  affording  protection  against  hostile  fleets. 

CUnuUe,  The  country  is  divided  into  the  Herraa  CalienieSj  that  is  to 
say,  hot  countries,  that  produce  sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  bananas,  and  pine 
apples  in  abundance.  In  low  and  marshy  positions  in  these  countries, 
unacclamated  persons,  in  particular  seasons,  are  subject  to  what  is  here 
called  vomito  prietOy  black  vomit,  or  yellow  fever.  AcapuJcoi,  Papagayo, 
and  Peregrine,  are  places  of  this  description,  on  the  Pacific;  and  Tampico 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  next  climate  under  the  tropics  is  at  an  elevation  from  four  to  five 
thousand  feet.^   The  temperature  seldom  varies  more  than  eight  or  nine 
degrees.     Intense  heat  and  excessive  cold  are  equally  unknown.    The 
countries  of  this  description  are  called  Ticrras  templadesj  temperate  coun- 
tries.   The  oak  is  a  native  tree  in  this  climate ;  and  the  yellow  fevor  sel- 
dom prevails  in  Mexico,  in  the  region  where  the  oak  is  a  native.    This 
is  the  delicious  climate  of  Xalapa,  Tasco,  Chilpaningo,  and  of  Mexico 
still  more  elevated.      The  air  is  cool  and  salubrious,  and  the  ftnits  and 
productions  rich  and  precious.    But  every  earthly  good  has  its  appendant 
evil.    These  regions  lie  in  the  ordinary  height  of  the  clouds,  which  float 
at  the  same  altitude  in  the  subjacent  plains,  and  envelope  these  charming 
and  elevated  abodes  in  frequent  and  dense  fogs.     The  third  belt  is  the 
Tierras  Frias^  or  cold  countries,  higher  than  seven  thousand  two  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.     Even  in  the  city  of  Mexico^  in 
the  centre  of  the  tropics,  the  mercury  has  been  seen,  though  rarely,  to  fidl 
below  the  freezing  point.      The  mountains  that  raise  their  sumnita  far 
above  these  elevations,  to  the  height  of  twelve  thousand  feet,  are  always 
white  with  snow. 
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Periodical  Rains,  In  the  equinoctial  regions  of  Mexico,  and  as  far 
as  26P  north,  only  two  seasons  are  known,  the  rainy  and  ike  dry.  The 
rainy  commences  in  June  or  July,  and  ends  in  September  or  October. 
The  rain  begins  in  the  low  countries,  and  gradually  extends  to  the  eleva- 
ted regions,  descending  in  unremitting  torrents,  accompanied,  frequently, 
with  thunder  and  lightning.  At  the  elevation  between  six  and  seven 
thousand  feet,  snow  and  sleet  often  fall  with  the  rain.  Beyond  38^ 
north,  the  ground  at'  this  elevation  is  frequently  whitened  with  snow. 
But  such  snows  are  earnestly  wished.  They  are  deemed  salubrious,  and 
exceedingly  beneficial  to  the  wheat  and  pasture. 

New  Mexico,  The  vast  district  of  this  country,  formerly  known  by 
the  name  of  New  Mexico,  has  peculiar  claims  upon  the  interest  and 
attention  of  our  citizens,  as  bounding  for  vast  distances  upon  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  and  sustaining  a  great  and  increasing  trade 
with  some  of  the  western  states.  Under  the  ancient  Spanish  regime,  it 
was  designated  by  the  term  Promncias  Intemas,  It.  has  a  very  variable 
and  unequal  climate.  The  summers  are  sultry,  and  in  the  elevated  re- 
gions the  winter  is  unremitting,  and  often  severe.  On  the  whole,  the 
interior  of  all  this  vast  country  suffers  much  from  aridity,  and  the  want  of 
the  shelter  of  trees.  Muriates  of  soda  and  lime,  and  nitrate  of  potash,  and 
other  Saline  substances,  encrust  the  soil  so  as  to  bid  defiance  to  cultiva- 
tion. This  chemical  annoyance  is  extending  its  injurious  effects  in  a 
manner  inexplicable.  Happily, .  this  incrustation  and  aridity  are  con- 
fined to  the  most  elevated  plains.  A  great  part  of  tlie  vast  republic,  sit- 
uated neither  too  high  nor  too  low,  may  be  classed  with  the  most  fertile' 
countries  in  the  world.  The  lower  declivity  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  the 
heat  and  humidity  of  the  coasts,  favoring  the  putrefaction  of  a  prodigious 
mass  of  organic  substance,  display  a  grandeur  of  vegetation  inconceiva- 
ble, except  to  those  who  have  seen  it,  and  prove  a  cause  of  fatal  diseases 
to  unacclimated  strangers.  As  a  general  fact,  groat  humidity,  insalubri- 
ty, and  fertility,  are  found  together.  Yet  on  the  whole,  the  greater  portion 
of  this  beautiful  country  may  be  considered  as  among  the  healthiest  re- 
gions in  the  world ;  the  dry  atmosphere  being  singularly  favorable  to 
longevity.  Even  at  Vera  Cruz,  while  the  black  vomit  sweeps  away 
unacclimated  strangers,  the  natives  and  persons  used  to  the  climate  enjoy 
the  most  perfect  health,  and  live  to  extreme  old  age. 

Vegetable  Productions,  We  can  only  select  the  names  of  a  few  from 
thousands.  In  this  country,  where  all  climates  run  into  each  other,  all 
classes  of  trees  and  plants  might  be  expected  to  be  found.  In  the  low 
and  maritime  regions,  admiration  is  excited  by  the  number,  the  variety, 
and  the  grandeur  of  the  native  forests,  and  in  the  mountainous  regicms  by 
the  infinite  diversity  of  the  plants  and  fbwering  shrubs.    The  mohogany. 
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the  logwood,  and  nicaragua  trees,  are  among  the  cabinet  and  dye  woods. 
The  pepper  and  cocoa  trees  are  among  the  native  fruits.  The  oak  is 
not  found  below  6,000  feet  of  elevation.  Pines  spread  from  the  eleva- 
tion of  5,700  to  12,300  feet. 

Edible  Plants,     Among  these,  the  banana  deserves  the  first  place. 
Three  species  are  common.    Two  are  indigenous.     The   third  was 
brought  from  Africa.    A  single  cluster  of  these  fruits  ofben  coDtains 
jfrom  one  hundred  and  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  of  fmit. 
An  area  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  square  yards  will  produce  four  thou- 
sand pounds;  while  the  same  extent  will  scarce  produce  thirty  pounds  of 
wheat,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  potatoes.     The  manioc  is  cultivated 
in  the  same  region;  and,  with  maize,  forms  the  principal  nourishmeDt 
both  of  animals  and  men,  in  temperatures  too  cool  for  the  banana.     Tbe 
Eurq>ean  grains  are  grown  abundantly  in  the  temperate  regions.     The 
sweet  potato  and  the  yam  are  more  common  in  the  warmer  regions.     The 
country  produces  indigenous  varieties  of  the  cherry  tree«  apple  tree, 
I  walnut,  mulberry,  and  strawberry.     Most  European  fruits  flourish  in  the 
greatest  perfection.    The  maguey,  a  species  of  the  agave,  furnishes  the 
most  profitable  cultivation  known  in  the  world.     It  produces  a  vinous 
drink,  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  drink  enormous  quantities. 
The  fibres  of  the  maguey  furnish  hemp  and  paper,  and  its  thorns  are 
used  for  pins  and  nails.     The  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane  is  increasing. 
The  best  indigo  and  cocoa  arc  produced  in  Guatimoia.    The  cultivation 
of  this  latter  tree  is  exceedingly  profitable.     Nor  does  the  earth  produce 
a  more  useful  tree,  except  the  bread  fruit  tree.     The  nuts  of  the  cocoa 
are  of  such  prime  necessity  in  Mexico  that  they  pass  for  small  money. 
Our  term  chocolate,  made  from  tliis  nut,  is  derived  from  the  Mexican 
ckocolad.    The  nopal,  or  cactus  cochiniiifcr,  upon  which  the  insect  that 
produces  cochineal  feeds,  is  raised  on  a  large  scale  in  Oaxaca.     The 
jalap  of  medicine  grows  in  the  region  of  Xalapa,  from  which  it  derives 
its  name.     Vanilla,  imparting  its  delightful  and  spicy  flavor  to  chocolate, 
is  cultivated.     Here  also  arc  produced  the  balsams  of  Copaivi  and  Tolu. 
Honduras  and  Campeachy  are  covered  with  forests  of  maliogony  and 
logwood.     A  species  of  arum  yields  a  black  dye.     Guiacum,  sassafras, 
and  tamarind  trees,  are  abundant  in  these  fertile  countries.     In  the  low 
lands  are  found  wild  ananas;  and  in  the  rich  rocky  soil  difierent  speciea 
of  the  aloe,  and  euphorbia.     This  country  has  yielded  to  flower  gardens 
the  most  rich  and  splendid  flowers. 

Zoology,  It  is  very  imperfectly  known.  Along  with  roost  of  the  ani- 
mals common  in  the  United  States,  is  the  coendou,  the  conepalt  weasel, 
the  apaxa,  or  Mexican  stag,  and  a  new  species  of  striped  squirrel.  A 
speciesof  wolf  dc^  is  entirely  without  hair;  and  another  speciea  without 
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voice,  which,  in  consequence  of  being  eaten  as  animal  food,  is  almocrt; 
entirely  destroyed.  The  bison  and  musk  ox  are  found  in  immenBe  drovos 
in  the  plains  of  New  Mexico.  The  reindeer  of  that  country  arc  so  large 
and  strong  as  to  be  used  in  some  places  as  beasts  of  draught.  Tho 
prairie  dog  is  a  native  of  the  countries  near  the  Rio  del  Norte.  The 
antelope  and  mountain  sheep  are  found  in  California.  The  jaguar  and 
the  cougar,  which  are  fierce  animals,  bearing  a  resemblance  to  the  tigef 
and  lion  of  Asia  and  Africa,  are  seen  in  Guatimala,  and  the  hot  regionsr 
of  Mexico.  Hernandez  says,  that  the  Mexican  miztli  resembles  the  Ikm 
without  his  mane. 

Mexico  is  the  country  of  large  and  splendid  birds,  abounding  in  them^ 
as  Africa  does  in  beasts.  Domestic  European  animals  have  multiplied 
in  an  incredible  degree.  Lmumcrable  droves  of  wild  horses  scour  over 
the  plains  of  New  Mexico.  Inconceivable  numbers  of  mules  are  raised. 
The  trade  between  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz  alone  employs  seventy  thou* 
sand.  There  arc  families  that  possess  from  fifly  thousand  to  one  hun* 
drcd  thousand  oxen,  cows,  and  horses,  and  others  with  droves  of  sheep 
equally  numerous. 

Papulation.  It  is  well  known  that  Mexico  has  been  in  a  state  of  revo- 
lution, and  of  civil  and  intestine  conmiotion  for  many  years.  A  greater 
degree  of  freedom,  the  removal  of  monopolies  and  interdicts,  the  higher 
excitements  of  newly  created  motives  and  hopes,  the  new  scope  opened 
to  enterprise  by  free  institutions,  must  necessarily  be  highly  favorable  to 
increase  of  population,  and  must  tend  rapidly  to  repair  the  wastes  of  civil 
wars,  massacres,  and  assassinations.  All  things  considered,  and  taking 
the  basis  of  former  increase,  and  the  diminution  of  the  wars  and  troubles 
of  the  revolution  as  elements,  tiie  population  may  be  safely  rated  al 
6,000,000.  The  great  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, are  the  ravages  of  the  small  pox,  which  wiU  soon  be  laid  out  of  the 
calculation,  as  vaccination  has  been  successfully  introduced  into  the 
country.  The  next  impediment  is  a  pestilence  peculiar  to  the  climate, 
and  only  incident  to  the  Indian  race,  called  Matlazahuatl.  When  it  pre- 
vails,.it  is  sweeping,  like  the  plague,  and  carries  dismay  and  death  into 
the  healthy  interior  regions  of  the  high  plateau.  Happily,  it  shows  itself 
only  at  long  intervals. 

Famine  sometimes  prevails  in  this  abundant  and  fertile  country.  Of 
all  peq)le,  the  Indians  are  most  indolent  and  improvident.  They  seldom 
accumulate  more  than  suffices  for  subsistence  from  week  to  week.  Thou- 
sands of  the  poorer  classes  are  employed  in  tho  operations  of  mining. 
Consequently,  the  occurrence  of  a  dry  season,  or  a  frost,  produces  a 
famine,  followed  too  frequently  by  epidemic  diseases.  In  1804,  a  frost 
in  August  destroyed  the  maize;  and  so  severe  a  famine  ensuedi  that 
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more  than  300,000  people  perished  in  consequence  of  the  subsequent 
famine  and  disease.  In  the  revolutionary  movements,  46,000  are  calcii- 
lated  to  have  perished  in  battle;  but  those  who  so  fall,  always  ooostifiite 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  mortality  that  is  necessarily  coimected  witb 
their  death. 

Tl^e  population  is  divided  into  four  great  classes,  subdivided  into  dg^l 
castes.  1.  Aboriginal  Americans.  2.  Spaniards  bom  in  Europe.  8. 
Cieoles  bom  in  America.  4.  Negroes,  slaves,  and  descendants  of  ne- 
groes. 5.  Mixed  classes,  metis.  6.  The  offspring  of  whites  and  In- 
dians. 7.  Mulattoes,  the  offspring  of  whites  and  negroes.  8.  ^nn*^ 
the  mixture  of  Indians  and  negroes. 

The  Indians  are  copper  colored,  like  those  of  the  United  States.  They 
possess  great  muscular  strength,  and  an  almost  entire  exemption  fifom 
personal  deformity ;  and  generally  live  to  a  great  age.  They  are  super- 
stitiously  devoted  to  the  ceremonial  of  the  Catholic  church.  Every  one 
has  roroai^^d  their  astonished  aptitude  to  carving  and  painting.  They 
seem  extremely  destitute  of  fancy  and  imagination.  Their  songs  and 
dances  have  a  tinge  of  melancholy.  Their  taste  for  flowers  is  carried  to 
a  passion;  and  tho  Indian  shop  keeper  scats  himself  amidst  an  entreoch- 
mont  of  verdure,  and  decks  his  shop  with  the  most  beautiful  flowers. 
The  unsubdued  Indians  on  the  borders  of  New  Mexico  differ  little  firom 
those  of  the  United  States. 

The  Spanish  from  Old  Spain,  called  Gauchupinesj  ioTtnerly  enjoyed  all 
the  high  oflices  and  copsideration.  Since  the  revolution,  many  of  them 
have  perished.  The  remainder  are  subject  to  penalties  and  confiscations. 
The  country  bon^  descendants  of  the  Spanish  are  called  Greolea.  Tho 
descendants  of  the  Spanish  of  the  Canary  Islands,  who  are  numerouSy 
are  called  Islenos.  The  natives  of  mixed  blood  comprehend  two  miHions 
and  a  half.  All  the  shades  of  this  intermixture  are  expressed  by  particu- 
lar words,  incorporated  with  the  language.  The  child  of  a  white  and 
an  Indian,  is  called  Metis.  The  complexion  is  almost  a  perfect  wlute. 
He  has  a  scanty  beard,  and  small  hands  and  feet,  and  a  particular  obli- 
quity of  the  eyes.  The  oflspring  of  the  whites  and  the  negroes  are  noted 
for  the  violence  of  their  passions,  and  their  volubility  of  speech.  Tho 
descendants  of  negroes  and  Indians  are  called  CAtno,  or  Chinese.  Tim 
union  of  a  white  with  a  female  mulatto  originates  the  caste  of  quaiterooos. 
When  a  female  quarteroon  marries  a  white,  the  offspring  is  called  qoin* 
teroon.  The  children  of  a  white  and  a  quarteroon  are  coosiderBd  of 
pure  blood.  Those  mixtures,  by  which  the  child  becomes  darker  fhsa 
the  mother,  are  called  Saltra-Atras,  or  Back-^teps. 

These  distinctions  of  caste  enter  into  self-estimation  and  sta 
ety •    Innumerable  quarrels  and  litigations  grow  out  of  these  dis^ 
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and  the  qualifications  or  disqualifications  annexed  to  them  It  frequently 
happens  that  those  suspected  of  having  mixed  blood,  claim  in  the  courts 
declarations  that  they  are  whites.  Rich  and  dark  colored  mulattoes  con* 
thveto  get  themselves  wkiiened^  as  the  phrase  is.  When  the  applicant 
is  palpably  dark  to  the  eye,  the  sentence  of  the  court  simply  states,  that 
such  or  such  a  one  may  consider  himself  white. 

There  are  no  hot  tropical  countries  where  there  are  so  few  negro 
slaves.  There  are  not  more  than  10,000  in  the  whole  countiy;  the 
greater  part  of  whom  are  confined  to  Vera  Cruz,  Acapulca,  and  the  hot 
country  in  their  vicinity.  There  are  also  considerable  numbers  of  slaves 
made  by  taking  prisoners  from  the  independent  Indians,  in  the  Mexican 
conflicts  with  them.  The  slaves  are  generally  well  treated,  and  are  pro- 
tected by  the  laws.  There  is,  comparatively,  little  other  than  free  labor, 
and  the  laws  have  made  provision  for  the  complete  cmancipatioa  of  all 
children  bom  afler  a  certain  period. 

Languages,  More  than  twenty  original  languages  were  i^oken  ia 
Mexico.  The  Credos,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  mixed  races,  speak 
and  write  Spanish.  The  native  languages  are  famous  for  terminations 
in  iUj  tloj  Ulj  aU,  &c.  Many  of  the  words  consist  of  eleven  syllables. 
The  complication  and  richness  of  the  grammatical  form  seem  to  prove 
the  high  original  intelligence  of  those  who  inverted  or  methodized  them. 

Topography.  New  California  borders  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean 
from  Port  San  Francisco  to  the  settlement  of  San  Diego.  The  sky  herep 
though  often  foggy  and  humid,  is  extremely  mild.  This  picturesque 
country  displays  on  every  side  magnificent  forests,  or  verdant  savannas, 
where  the  herds  of  deer  and  elks  of  enormous  size  graze  undisturbed. 
The  soil  is  fertile.  The  vine,  olive,  and  wheat  prosper.  In  1802,  the 
missions  were  eighteen,  and  the  permanent  cultivators  fifteen  thmifli^fKi 
five  hundred  and  sixty. 

San  Francisco,  the  most  northern  presidio,  is  situated  upon  a  bay  of 
the  same  name,  into  which  the  Bio  San  Felipe,  which  rises  in  lake  Tim- 
panpgas,  enters.  Wheat  here,  with  very  little  care,  yields  thirty<4ive  for 
one.  Beautiful  forests  of  oak,  intermingled  with  winding  prairies,  give 
the  country  the  appearance  of  an  artificial  park.  Monterey  is  the  seat 
of  government  The  aspect  of  the  country  is  charming,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants enjoy  a  perpetual  spring.  Santa  Barbara  is  situated  on  a  pass 
between  the  continent  and  two  or  three  small  islands.  .  The  missioQ  oC 
San  Bueneventura  is  a  fertile  district,  but  sometimes  exposed  to  severs 
draughts.  Vancouver  saw  in  the  gardens  of  the  missionaries,  apples, 
pears,  figs,  oranges,  grapes,  pomegranates,  two  species  of  bananas,  oo* 
coa  nuts,  sugar  canes,  indigo  plants,  and  several  leguminous  vegetables* 

Old  California,  or  the  peninsula  of  California,  is  bounded  south  and 
Vol.  n.  19 
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went  by  the  Pacific,  the  gulf  of  California,  and  the  Vermilion  sea  on  the 
coast.  Its  climate  is  hot  and  dry.  The  sky,  of  a  deep  azure,  is  seldom 
obscured  by  clouds.  The  soil  is  arid,  and  the  cylindrical  cactus  is  oAen 
the  only  vegetable  that  relieves  the  barrenness  of  the  waste.  Whero 
there  is  moisture  and  a  vegetable  mould,  grains  and  fruits  multiply  in  a 
most  astonishing  manner,  and  the  vines  yield  a  generous  wine,  like  diai 
of  the  Canaries.  The  sheep  are  large,  and  yield  a  very  fine  wool.  A 
great  number  of  wild  quadrupeds  are  named,  and  a  great  and  beaotiiid 
variety  of  birds.  The  pearls  that  are  fished  on  this  coast  are  irregdar 
in  figure,  but  have  a  beautiful  water.  There  are  gold  and  silver  mnMs; 
but  they  are  not  much  worked,  for  want  of  materials.  Native  sah  ■ 
abundantly  collected  on  the  plains.  The  inhabitants  may  amount  to 
9/)00,  and  are  dispersed  over  a  country  larger  than  KngianJ.  Loietto 
is  the  chief  town.    The  inhabitants  of  all  classes  may  amoont  to  1,000. 

The  Imfians  of  these  countries  were  an  extremely  degraded  rMe.  Hie 
Jesuits  began  the  task  of  their  conversion  in  1698.  The  win  ftthers 
collected  these  wandering  tribes,  and  formed  them  into  a  stationary  and 
cultivating  people,  who  built  houses  and  erected  chapeb  anudst  die 
rocks  and  brambles.  Here  the  fathers  diffused  order,  peace,  and  plenty 
among  their  numerous  subjects.  They  were  banished  by  an  onjost  and 
impolitic  decree.  The  Franciscans  have  succeeded  them  in  the  mission. 
Their  simple  dwellings  have  a  picturesque  appearance.  Theoooverted 
natives  are  treated  with  gentleness  and  affection. 

New  Mexico  includes  all  the  country  between  CUibnia  and  Ldoisi- 
ana.  A  narrow  belt  of  country  along  the  Rio  del  Norte  is  ttunly  peopled. 
The  town  of  Santa  Fe  contains  5,000,  Albuquerque  6/100,  ani  Taos  as 
many,  inhabitants.  The  population  consists  of  poor  ookmists,  whose 
scattered  hamlets  are  frequently  ravaged  by  die  powerful  and  fierce 
tribes  of  Indians  that  surround  them.  Their  principal  subsislence  is  by 
tending  their  cattle  and  flocks.  They  live  in  walled  taims,  built  as  fort- 
resses, to  defend  them  from  sudden  attacks  of  the  Indians.  The  houses 
and  walls  are  built  of  unbumt  bricks,  in  continued  ranges,  in  die  ftm  of 
a  hollow  square.  The  soil  is  fertile;  but  the  rains  are  so  unfipequeni 
that  the  cultivation  succeeds  only  by  artificial  irrigadon.  The  enviroBi 
of  the  Pkuno  del  Norte  prcxluce  delicious  grapes  and  generous  wines. 
Blany  of  the  inhabitants  number  their  cattle,  horses,  and  mules  by  tixM- 
nnds.  The  plains  are  naked  of  trees,  while  the  naountains  are  ooverBd 
with  forests,  ainong  the  trees  of  which  pines  are  predomniant  AbIs- 
lopes,  mountain  sheep,  and  bufialoes,  are  abundhmt  in  this  ngioo. 
There  are  salt  springs,  and  numerous  mines  of  silvw.  The  people  of 
die  United  States  carry  on  an  extensive  trade  widi  diis  country,  chieSy 
by  ^  way  of  die  GouncU  nuffis  00  die  MisKNui,  and  Santa  Fe,  in  Mew 
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Mexico.  The  mountains  at  the  sources  of  the  Arkansas  are  sublime 
elevations,  above  the  point  of  congelation.  Many  of  them  have  table 
summits.  That  the  soil  is  underlaid  with  strata  of  calcareous  rock,  is 
attested  by  a  most  singular  phenomenon.  In  1752,  the  bed  of  the  Rio 
del  Norte  became  dry  for  an  extent  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues.  It 
had  sunk,  and  passed  through  subterraneous  chasms,  and  so  continued  to 
flow  for  some  weeks,  when,  no  doubt,  the  chasm  became  choaked,  and 
the  river  resumed  its  former  course.  The  town  of  Matamoras,  contain- 
ing 8  or  10,000  inhabitants,  is  near  its  mouth. 

Saoages.  Among  the  numerous  tribes  that  inhabit  New  Mexico,  the 
Appaches  and  the  Commanches  are  the  most  numerous  and  important. 
They  hunt,  fight,  and  ahnost  live  on  horseback.  They  are  exceedingly 
formidable  enemies  to  the  stationary  population,  and  the  shock  of  their 
charge  on  horseback  is  represented  as  being  irresistible,  at  lei^  by  their 
opponents,  the  timid  cdonists.  Some  of  the  tribes  that  inhabit  the  Col- 
orado, that  flows  into  the  gulf  of  California,  are  represented  to  have  con- 
sidorable  towns.  A  nKnre  rescent  traveller,  who  descended  the  river  from 
its  sources  to  its  mouth,  describes  them  as  barbarous  and  naked.  Arispe, 
the  chief  town  of  Sonora,  oonlanis  7,000  inhabitants,  and  Cinaloa,  capi- 
tal of  the  provinceof  the  same  name,  10^000.  In  this  province  are  rich 
mines.  Culiacan,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  contains 
11,000  inhabitants.  Durango  is  the  chief  town  of  New  Biscay,  and 
contains  12,000  inhabitants,  with  some  splendid  edifices.  The  country 
abounds  in  silver  mines.  Batq>ilas,  and  Cosigirachui,  and  Chihuahua, 
are  considerable  towns,  containing  from  8  to  10,000  inhabitants.  Mon- 
clova  and  Santa  Rosa  are  neat  towns,  in  the  province  of  Coahuila.  Mon- 
terey, in  New  Leon,  is  a  considerable  place.  On  the  upper  courses  of 
the  Rio  del  Norte,  the  country  is  dry,  and  seldom  visted  with  rains.  The 
greater  part  of  the  cultivation  is  carried  on  by  irrigation.  In  Texas, 
San  Antonio  is  the  most  important  town.  Nacogdoches,  once  a  village 
of  some  importance,  has  suffered  from  the  troubles  of  the  country,  and  is 
in  ruins.  San  Felipe  de  Austin  is  flie  chief  town  of  Mr.  Austin^s  inter- 
esting settlement  on  flie  Brasos.  The  lower  Blope  o(  this  country,  to- 
wards the  gulf,  has  deep  forests  along  the  water  courses,  and  much 
resembles  the  south-western  part  of  Louisiana.  This  province  is  chiefly 
peopled  with  adventurers  frcHn  tbs  United  States.  Potosi  is  the  chief 
town  of  tlie  province  of  the  same  name,  and  contains  12,000  inhabitants. 
One  of  the  richest  mines  in  the  worid,  that  of  Real  de  Catorce,  is  near 
this  city.  Zacatecas,  chief  town  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  con- 
tains 33,000  inhabitants;  and  exceedingly  rich  mines  are  in  its  moon- 
tainous  district  Guadalaxara  contains  a  university,  is  a  bidiop^s  see, 
and  has  30,000  inhabitants.    Compostella  is  the  chief  town  of  a 
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abounding  in  cocoa  nUt  trees.  Tonala  and  Purification  are  towns  in  the 
south  of  New  Gallacia.  Their  districts  are  famous  for  sugar  and  cochi- 
neal. Cape  Corrientes  is  a  celebrated  promontory  on  the  coast,  where 
the  winds  seem  to  disperse,  and  change  the  direction  of  their  ooorses. 
The  port  of  San  Bias  is  surrounded  by  deep  and  beautiful  fores&,  which 
furnish  ship  timber;  but  is  almost  uninhabited,  from  its  lowness,  and  its 
extreme  insalubrity.  The  intendencies  of  Guanaxuato  and  VaUadolid 
are  picturesque  countries,  with  volcanic  mountains.  The  richest  sOrer 
mines  in  Mexico  are  near  Ghianaxuato.  This  town  is  rich  and  flouririi- 
ing,  containing  70,000  inhabitants.  The  mine  of  the  Count  de  Valen- 
ciana,  in  1804,  had  been  dug  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  nz^  feet 
perpendicular,  making  it  the  deepest  cut  known  in  the  worid.  VaUa- 
dolid has  a  delicious  climate,  is  a  pretty  town,  and  contains  18J0W 
inhabitants. 

The  intendency  of  Mexico  is  a  rich  and  delicious  country,  abounding 
with  mountains,  some  of  them  volcanic,  and  containing  mines  and  pre- 
cious stones.  The  level  country  is  replenished  with  the  most  detickos 
fruits,  anise  seed,  sugar,  and  cochineal.  A  remarisable  curiosity  in  this 
province  i^the  Ponte  Dies,  or  Bridge  of  God;  a  rock,  under  whidi  the 
water  lias  hollowed  itself  a  canal.  The  waters  have  here  cut  deep  and 
foaming  courses,  over  which,  at  a  vast  distance  above  them,  the  traveller 
crosses  by  bridges  suspended  by  ropes  of  the  agave. 

On  the  very  ridge  of  the  great  Mexican  plateau,  a  chain  of  porphyiitic 
mountains  incloses  an  elliptical  valley,  the  general  level  of  whidi  is  nx 
thousand  seven  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.    Five  lakes  fill  the  middle 
of  this  valley.    The  ancient  city  of  Mexico  stood  north  of  the  united 
lakes  of  Xochimilco  and  Chalco,  and  to  the  east  of  lake  Tezcuoo.  Much 
of  the  marshy  ground  that  surrounded  the  ancient  city  has  been  drained, 
or  filled  up.    A  canal,  dug  at  a  prodigious  expense,  under  the  mountains, 
contributes  still  farther  to  drain  it.     The  houses  are  built  on  piles;  and 
the  ground  b  still  sofl,  and  by  no  means  firm.    The  streets,  though  wide, 
are  badly  paved.    The  houses  in  this  strange  and  rich  vale  on  the  sum- 
mits of  mountains,  are  as  magnificent  and  unique  as  the  position.    They 
are  spacious,  and  built  of  porphyry  and  amygdaloid.     Many  of  the 
palaces  and  private  mansions  have  an  imposing  show,  and  ^tter  with 
metalic  riches.    The  cathedral  is,  perhaps,  the  richest  in  the  world.    Al- 
tars, candle-sticks,  and  images  of  the  saints,  are  of  colossal  size,  and  solid 
silver,  and  ornamented  with  precious  stones.    Palaces,  mansions  of  gnat 
families,  beautiful  fountains,  and  extensive  squares,  adorn  the  interior  of 
this  city.    Near  the  suburbs,  to  the  north,  is  the  Alameda,  or  chief  piome- 
nade.    Bound  this  walk  flows  a  rivulet,  forming  a  fine  square,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  fountain,  with  a  basin.    Eight  alleys  of  trees 
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terminate  here,  in  the  form  of  an  altar.     The  ^detestable  Inquisition, 
finally  abolished  by  the  ex-emperor  Iturbide,  was  near  this  square. 

This  city,  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  is  the  seat  of  an  immense  com- 
merce between  Vera  Cruz  on  the  gulf,  and  Acapulco  on  the  Pacific.  The 
shops  glitter  with  the  abundance  of  gold,  silver,  and  jewels.  This  superb 
city  is  inhabited  by  161,000  people,  and  is  the  centre  of  more  scientific 
establishments,  than  any  other  town  in  Spanish  America.  The  Botanical 
Garden,  the  School  of  Mines,  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  the  Poly- 
technic School,  are  noble  establishments.  Excellent  draughtsmen, 
painters,  and  sculptors,  have  been  produced  in  them.  Tlie  environs  pre- 
sent a  scene  of  pleasure  without  a  parallel  elsewhere  in  America.  Hun- 
dreds of  canoes  on  the  Canal  Chalcho,  full  of  Indians,  sitting  under  awn- 
ings, having  their  heads  crowned  with  the  gaudiest  flowers,  with  each  a 
musician  on  the  stem  playing  the  guitar,  and  some  of  the  party  singing, 
or  dancing,  present  a  scene  of  innocent  mirth.  The  people  of  the  city 
are  given  to  gambling  and  pleasure.  The  floating  gardens  on  the  lakes, 
where  flowers  and  vegetables  used  to  be  cultivated,  are  diminishing.  The 
most  impcnrtantarts  are  here  yet  in  their  infancy.  Saws  driven  by  water, 
or  hand,  are  unknown  and  their  planks  are  hewed  out  with  the  broad  axe. 
The  ascent  to  the  table  plain,  on  which  this  city  is  built,  is  of  immense 
height,  and  so  steep  as  to  require  nineteen  mules  to  draw  the  beam  of  a 
steam  engine  up  the  steeper  parts  of  the  ascent  It  is  astonishing,  that  no 
such  thing  as  a  rail  road  to  this  city  has  yet  been  constructed.  A  noble 
road  of  the  common  kind  has  been  not  long  since  completed. 

Most  of  the  monuments  of  the  ancient  grandeur  of  this  country  have 
disappeared  from  about  flie  present  city.  Some  grand  memorials  of  the 
empire  of  Montezuma  still  remain.  To  the  north-east  of  the  city  are  the 
ancient  temples  of  the  sun  and  moon.  They  are  pyramidal  in  figure,  and 
the  former  measures  at  its  base  six  hundred  and  forty-five  feet,  and  is  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  high.  That  of  the  moon  is  somewl^it  smal- 
ler.   They  are  incased  by  a  thick  wall  of  stone. 

Queretaro  is  north-east  of  Mexico,  has  40,000  inhabitants,  and  is  (me  of 
the  handsomest  cities  of  the  new  world.  Zacatala  and  Acapulco  are  un- 
der a  burning  sky,  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

Peubla  is.  an  intendency,  very  populous  and  well  cultivated,  and  its 
chief  town,  called  Peubla  de  los  Angeloe,or  the  angels,  is  the  fourth  town 
in  Spanish  America,  in  comparative  importance,  containing  68,000  in- 
habitants. Cholula  contains  16,000  souls.  Tezcuco  contains  splendid ' 
ancient  remains,  and  5,000  inhabitants.  At  Atlisco,  tho  traveller  is 
Aown  an  enormous  cypress,  seventy-three  feet  in  circumference. 
Vera  Cruz  is  a  beautiful  town,  and  the  centre  of  the  foreign  trade  o£ 
Its  position  is  exceeduigly  unpleasant,  being  surrounded  by 
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arid  sands,  or  ill  drained  marshes.  The  climate  is  hot  and  unbealthj; 
and  the  only  water,  fit  for  drinking,  is  cdlected  in  cisterns.  The  hariw 
is  insecure  and  of  difficult  access.  It  is  often  desolated  with  yellow  brer; 
and  yet  the  position  is  so  important  to  commence,  that  16/X)0  people  in- 
hahit  this  disagreeable  position.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  immense  trade.  The 
inhabitants  oflen  repair,  for  coolness,  health,  and  the  beauties  of  DStare, 
to  the  delicious  town  of  Xalapa,  situated  among  the  shelving  declivides 
of  the  mountains.  Tliis  town  derives  its  name  from  the  medicinal  not 
called  Jalap,  growing  near  it.  The  province  of  Tabasco  is  thickly  wood- 
ed, abounding  with  the  Mexican  tiger,  and  when  cultivated,  is  fbrblfr 
Tehuantepec  has  a  harbor  on  the  Pacific,  with  noble  ancient  ruins  at 
Bfitada  in  its  vicinity.  Yucatan  has  a  healthy,  though  91  hot  and  diy  di- 
mate,  abounding  with  dye  woods,  and  in  ambeigris.  The  coasts  are 
covered  with  forests  of  mangrove,  and  impenetrable  hedges  ofaitheaand 
camwood.  In  the  dry  seasons,  the  people  obtain  their  drinking  water 
from  an  incision  in  the  wild  pines.  Merida,  the  chief  town,  contains 
10,000  inhabitants.  The  English  cut  logwood  and  mabqgany  here,  and 
have  some  small  colonies  on  the  coast  Guatiniala  extends  akng  ttie 
Pacific.  The  plains  are  exceedingly  fertile.  Maize  brings  three  hun- 
dred for  one;  and  the  country  produces  the  finest  indiga  In  the  fi»eat8 
are  many  animals  imperfectly  known,  and  many  nondescript  balsamic 
shrubs.  Silver  mines  and  volcanoes  abound,  and  the  country  is  more 
subject,  than  any  other  known,  to  earthquakes.  Hie  ancient  city  of 
Guatimala  was  sunk  in  1777.  Never  was  earthquake  aocompamed  with 
more  terrific  and  destructive  phenomena.  The  sea  rose  from  its  bed.  One 
volcano  poured  out  boiling  water,  and  another  waves  of  blazing  lava.  Eig^ 
thousand  families  were  swallowed  up  in  a  moment.  The  spot  is  now  in- 
dicated only  by  a  frightful  desert.  The  new  town  is  built  four  lesgues 
from  the  old  one.  Fine  cocoa,  cotton,  and  figs  are  produced  here.  Ghi- 
apa  is  a  cheerful  town,  inhabited  by  4,000  families  of  Indians.  The  capi- 
tal of  the  singular  province  of  Vera  Paz,  is  Koban.  It  rains  here  nine 
months  in  the  year.  Great  numbers  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  yield  differ- 
ent balsamic  resins.  Dragon^s  blood  is  produced  among  them.  Reed 
canes  100  feet  in  length  are  found,  and  of  such  a  thickness,  that  from  one 
knot  to  another  twenty-five  pounds  of  water  were  contained.  Tte  bees  of 
this  r^ion  make  an  uncommonly  liquul  honey.  Among  the  wild  ani- 
mals is  the  Tapir,  with  teeth  longer  than  those  of  the  wiU  boar,  with  which 
it  is  affirm^,  the  animal  can  cut  down  a  tree.  Its  skin  is  six  Bogus 
thick,  and  when  dried,  resists  every  kind  of  weapon. 

The  province  of  Honduras  is  little  known.  To  the  west  it  oootams  the 
little  Spanish  towns  of  Caymagua  and  Truxillo.  In  a  lake,  near  the 
latter,  thereare  said  to  be  floating  islands,  with  large  trees  on  them.  Os- 
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Tenia  hare  been  hallowed  out  by  the  waters  under  several  of  (he  moun- 
tains. The  Mosqueto  Coast  is  properly  so  named  from  the  intolerable 
annoyance  of  the  insect  of  that  name.  Some  years  since,  Aere  wero 
exported  by  the  English  from  this  country  eight  hundred  thousand  feMef 
raahogony,  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  sarsaparilla^and  ten  thousand! 
pounds  of  tortoise  riiell,  beside  tiger  and  deer  skins. 

Nicaragua  is  a  large  and  important  province.  Tlie  lake  of  the  same 
name  has  several  beautiful  islands,  on  one  of  which  is  a  volcano,  which 
continually  bums.  This  great  lake  discharges  into  the  Atlantic  by  the 
river  St.  Johns,  on  which  there  are  a  great  many  inconsiderable  fidls. 
Towards  the  outlet  of  the  river,  the  shore  is  marshy  and  pestilential,  and 
the  Indians  numerous,  and  perfidous.  It  is  well  known,  diat  by  this  river, 
and  through  this  lake,  it  has  been  proposed  to  unite  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific ocean  by  a  canal.  This  province  is  not  known  to  have  any  mines, 
but  is  exceedingly  fruitful  in  all  the  common  productions  of  tropk»l  cli- 
mates. Leon,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  a  lake  that  discliarges  into  Ni- 
caragua. Its  harbor  is  at  a  distance  on  the  south  sea.  The  palm  trees 
grow  here  to  a  colossal  size.  Nicaragua,  Granada,  and  Xeres,  are  the 
other  cosiderable  towns.  Little  is  known  of  them. 
.  OoBta  Rica,  or  the  rich  coast,  is  so  called  in  derision,  as  having  no 
mines.  But  it  is  in  fkct  rich  in  nature^s  picturesque  scenery,  noUe 
woods,  a  fertile  soil,  and  rich  pastures.  Cattle  and  swine  swarm  in  &em. 
In  the  gulf  of  Salinas  is  found  the  muscle  3rielding  the  rich  purple,  proba- 
bly die  ancient  purple,  the  dye  of  iVhich  was  supposed  to  be  lost.  The 
ci4>ita],  Carthago,  is  a  flourishing  town  in  the  interior.  Nicoyais  a  port 
on  the  Pacific,  where  vessels  are  built  and  refitted.  The  caoutchouc  or 
India  rubber,  is  a  well  known  production  of  this  country. 

Veragua  is  a  province  still  less  known  than  the  former.  It  has  be- 
longed at  one  time  to  the  government  of  Guatimala,  and  at  another  to  that 
of  Terra  Firma.  It  is  covered  with  mountains,  forests,  and  pasture 
grounds.  It  has  silver  mines,  that  are  not  wrought.  The  capital  is  San 
Yago.  The  descendants  of  Columbus,  in  the  female  line,  bear  the  title  of 
dukes  of  Veragua. 

History.  Our  plan  allows  no  place  for  detail  under  this  head.  Under 
the  empire  of  Montezuma  and  Guatimozen,  the  Mexican  empire  had  cities, 
towns,  temples — a  police — the  art  of  working  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper, 
a  kind  of  printing — and  no  small  measures  of  barbaric  splendor  along 
with  many  traces  of  art  and  civilizatkm.  The  empire  was  conquered  by 
Cortes  with  a  few  Spaniards.  That  of  the  Spaniards  arose  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  Mexican  dynasty.  Stretching  over  an  immense  extent, 
embracinga  greater  variety  of  soil,  climate,  and  poeituHi,  than  any  other 
eonntry— -more  of  nature^  wealth,  and  more  of  the  factitioua  and  fidse 
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wealth  of  the  precious  metals,  than  could  be  found  elsewhere  on  the  globe, 
their  establishments  extended  among  the  mountains,  valleyB,  and  pJaini 
of  this  immense  country  in  silence,  and  hidden  from  the  worid.     jNo- 
thing  hindered  it  from  becoming  one  of  the  most  populous  and  poweiiiil 
empires  in  the  world,  but  the  bigotry  of  the  religion,  the  ignoniiee  and 
mutual  jealousies  of  the  population,  and  the  odious  monopoliea  aad  inler- 
dictions  of  a  &natic  narrow  minded  government     Tlie  rerolntkaii  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  old  world,  gradually  and  impearoeiitiUy 
began  to  operate  in  Mexico.    The  assumption  of  the  crown  of  Spain  by  a 
brother  of  Napoleon,  who  was  not  recognized  in  the  new  world,  ^^H^M 
revoluticmary  movements.     The  revolution  here  was  effected  widi  lev 
bloodshed  than  in  South  America.     Afler  a  variety  of  leYolutiooBiy 
movements,  Iturbide,  by  military  usurpation,  proclaimed  himeelfeQipenr 
of  Mexico.    His  imperial  sway  was  of  short  date.    He  was  hft»>M«lmd 
the  country,  and  a  government  was  established  on  a  modd  very  simiiar 
to  that  of  the  United  States.     The  ancient  provinces  and  intendeociea 
form  states,  that  are  represented  in  general  congress  at  Bfiexioo,  in  a  kps- 
lature  modeled  after  ours.    The  chief  officer  of  the  government  is  cal- 
led president.    The  last  place  which  Spain  held  in  the  ooantry,  was  the 
castle  of  St.  John  d'Ulloa,  commanding  the  coast  of  Vera  Cms.    TTiere 
has  been  a  recent  and  bloody  revdution,  the  chief  scene  of  which  was 
the  ci^ital.     Order  w  restored;  but  there  is  a  general  persuasion,  not 
only  abroad,  but  in  the  country  itself,  that  the  institutians  of  this  ooontry 
are  as  yet  unsettled.    It  is  cause  for  regret,  that  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive and  beautiful  positions  of  the  globe,  calling  itklf  free,  sbonUi  not 
have  the  stability  and  quiet  of  real  freedom,     llie  great  evils  to  be 
banished  from  this  fair  country  are  the  twin  monsters  ignorance  and 
bigotry. 


SOUTH    AMERICA, 

Is  the  richest,  healthiest,  most  picturesque,  and  excepting  Africa,  the 
most  extensive  peninsula  on  the  globe.  Of  the  two  Americas,  the  north- 
ern division  ought  to  be  called  Columbia,  and  the  country  now  under 
consideration  simply  America.  This  vast  country  contains  one  hundred 
thousand  square  leagues.  Its  greatest  length  from  Point  Gallisoas  in 
Terra  Firma,  in  12°  north  latitude,  to  Terra  del  Fuego^  in  50P  aouth 
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latitude  is  nearly  five  thousand  miles.  Its  greatest  breadth  from  Gape 
St  Roque,  in  Brazil,  to  Cape  Frowordy  in  Patagonia,  is  four  thousand  eight 
hundred  miles. 

General  Aspect.  In  this  wonderful  country,,  rivers  roll  through  an  ex- 
tent of  four  thousand  miles,  and  are  so  broad  that  the  eye  cannot  reach 
from  one  shore  to  the  other.  In  one  point  are  seen  mountain  summits 
above  the  clouds,  white  with  snows,  that  never  melt;  while  their  bases 
rear  the  banana  and  pine  apple.  In  a  day  a  man  can  pass  through  all 
olimateSj  from  that  of  the  equator  to  that  of  Nova  Zembla.  In  other  pla- 
ces, votcanoes,  too  numerous  to  bo  classed,  throw  out  snx^e  and  flames^ 
Still  in  other  places,  ane  vast  and  deep  forests,  abounding  in  all  the  grand 
ibwering  and  gigantic  vegetation  of  tropical  climates,  which  spread  an 
immense  extent,  that  has  never  yet  resounded  with  the  wood  cutter^ 
hatchet  Nature  here  shows  herself  alternately  in  unexampled  magnifi- 
cence, beauty,  sublimity,  power,  and  terror.  To  the  west  spreads  an 
immense  chain  of  mountains^  with  a  plateau  twelve  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea. .  East  of  this  is  a  belt  of  plains  and  marshes  three  times  as  broadi 
penetrated  by  immense  rivers  with  their  innumerable  branches.  To  the 
oast  is  another  chain  of  mountains,  less  elevated  than  the  western. .  De« 
scondants  of  the  Spaniards  occupy. the  western  chain  and  belt,. and  the 
Portuguese  the  eastern.  Thus  South  America  is  arranged  into  two  great 
political  divisions. 

Bxoere.  The  Amazon  has  undisputed  claims  to  be  the  first  on  the 
globe  in  length,  breadth,  and  depth.  Its  sources  are  in  the  Andes.  One 
of  its  chief  branches  is  the  Ucayal.  This  stream  is  formed  by  the  Marar 
Bon  and  Apurimac.  The  other  branch  is  the  Lauricocha,  or  High  Mara- 
aon.  From  San  Joaquin  d'Omaguas,  the  united  stream  rolls  its  broad 
wave  over  an  immense  plain,  to  which  great  numbers  of  rivers  bring 
down  their  tribute  fran  the  mountains,  llie  Napo,  Yupura,  Ptoma^ 
Ghuchivara,  Yuta,  and  Puruz,  would  bo  viewed  as  great  rivers  in  any 
other  country.  Along  with  the  great  Rio  Negro  from  Terra  Firma ,  they 
are  all  swallowed  up  intho  Amasson.  This  prodigious  river  is  known 
by  authors  and  in  poetiy  by  the  names  Orellana  or  Maranon.  But  the 
better  name  is  that  here  given,  which  had  its  origin  from  a  supposed  no- 
tioa  of  wtlmen  on  its  banks,  who  were  clad  in  aims,  and  considelred  the 
males,  as  the  women  aro  viewed  in  other  countries.  The  Madeira  ia 
anoihor  wide  branch  of  this  riven  .The  Topayeaand  Xingu,  also^  eaq>ty 
thiunselves  into  it  But  Araguay  ought  to  be  considered  an  independent 
oiidet,  united  to  the  Amazon  by  a  branch  of  communication.  In  its 
upper  Qoursesythis  river  varies  from  t|ro  to  three  miles  in  width,  and  its 
df)pth  exceeds  ooo  hundred  fathoms.  Bolow  the  Xingu,  the  eye  cannot 
discern  the  opposite  bank.  .  The.  tide  is  felt  between  sevqn  and  eight  bun- 
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died  miles  from  tho  sea.  At  tho  mouth  the  coanict  between  the  waves 
ef  the  sea  and  the  force  of  this  mighty  stream  produces  a  violent  and 
dangerous  ripple. 

The  second  river  of  the  country,  and  fiur  surpassing  in  breadth  and 
d^pth  any  other  in  tho  world,  except  the  Amazon,  is  the  La  Plata,  or  Sil- 
ver nver.  lis  chief  branch  is  the  Fftrana.  This  river  has  a  grand  csta- 
ractnot  far  from  the  town  of  Guayra.  From  the  north  the  Parana  le- 
eeives  the  Psnigaay.  Tho  Paraguay  recdves  the  Piloxnajra,  a  great 
river  rising  in  the  vicinity  of  Potosi.  The  La  Plata  receives,  alao^  the 
Vermejo,  and  Salado,  from  tho  Andes,  and  the  Uraguay,  bom  the  Brazils, 
ks  majestic  course  is  to  the  full  as  broad  as  the  Amazon;  and  its  eatuaiy 
exceeds  tho  British  channel  in  breadth.  The  Oronooo,  though  not  equsJ- 
ling  either  of  these,  is  a  vast  river.  It  rises  in  the  lake  Ypava  in  5^  &' 
diMlh  latitude.  It  passes  through  tho  great  lake  P^ma.  From  this  lake 
iC  issues  by  two  mouths,  and  rocoives  tho  Guyavari,  and  oeveral  otker 
rivers,  and  ialls  into  tho  sea,  after  a  course  of  nearly  one  thwMnwaimii^ 
When  it  meets  the  sea,  its  green  cdored  waves  strongly  contrast  with  die 
blue  of  the  ocean.  The  stream,  formod  by  this  river  along  the  gulf  ef 
PiriiBLj  is  a  place  of  most  formidable  navigation,  and  it  is  so  swift  that  vea- 
sek  require  a  fresh  brcczo  to  stem  it.  The  aq)oct  of  the  outlet  of  this  im- 
mense river  convinced  CJolumbus,  that  such  a  body  of  fresh  water  could 
only  issue  from  a  continent.  Here  it  was,  while  feeling  the  reiresiuag 
httd  broeaso,  charged  with  tho  aromatic  fragrance  of  a;  boundless  wilder* 
nesd  of  flowers,  and  contemplating  the  otherial  mildness  of  the  sky,  that 
Ae  fiuneus  discoverer  imagined  himsolf  near  tho  garden  of  Eden,  and 
that  tho  Oronoco  was  one  of  tho  four  great  rivers  mentioned  in  the  aciip- 
toree,  as  issuing  from  Paradise.  Among  the  numerous  cataracts  of  this 
rivor,  Baron  Ilumboldt  distinguishes  two,  the  Maypnres  and  Asture^  as 
eatremely  grand  and  picturosquo.  Botween  tho  Qranooo  and  the  Ana- 
ipn,  tkoT9  is  a  singular  communication,  by  moans  of  the  Casiqaiaie.  In- 
ttOnMnble  bmaiior  streams  water  this  vast  country, 
i  South  America,  like  A^^ica,  contains  both  rivers  and  lakes  that  have 
tto^known  outlet  Such  is  tho  lake  Titiaca,  connected  with  die  lakedes 
Aagekw.  In  Tvcuman,  and  south-west  of  Buenos  Ayree,  thevaiBan  im- 
mento  ievel  diain,  furrowed  by  torrents  and  little  lakes,  whichlose  them- 
seltes  in  the  sands  and  bgoons. 

JKoMifalw.  .  The  Andes.derive  thoir  name  from  the  Pteuvian  woni 
naftyimplying  cofiper.  These  mMinHainscontaience  on  the  coast  of  ito 
Pacific,  ten  or  twelve  leagues  from  the  shore.  Near  FotosiaiMllalfelll- 
iefca,  the  chain  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  broad.  Near  Quils^ ' 
detthe  equator,  are  the  lofliost  summits  of  this  chain,  which  until 
ttevellors  have  lecemiy  pronounced  theHhnalaya,  in  Thibet^  l^^esl, 
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were  universally  accounted  tlie  loftiest  on  our  globe.  At  Popayan,ttuB 
great  belt  lerrainatesi  and  divides  into  a  number  of  -distinot  chaiqa.  The 
Sierra  Nevada  de  Merida  lias  a  height  of  fourteen  thousand  feet;  (he  SiUa 
de  Caraccaa  thirteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninetynsixfeet.  Qum- 
borazo,  in  Quito,  has  generally  beenireckoned  at  twenty-fbar  thousand 
feet  in  height,  and  is  higher  than  Mount  Etna  would  be  if  piled  on  the 
summit  of  St.  Gothard.  Gayambei  Antisana,  and  Cotopexi,  the  n^ 
highest  dummita,  exceed  nineteen  thousand  feet.  The  natives  aasorti  that 
Qapa  Ui9Cu,  at  present  an  extinguished  vi^cano,  was  once  higher  than 
Chiniboiaao.  After  a  oontiaued  eruption  of  eight  years,  the  hi£^  cou^ 
fell  in,  and  the  vdcano  waa  extinguished.  Near  Cuaco^  Uimani .  and 
Gucurana  shoot  up  their  summits  above  the  clouds. 

The  Andes,  of  Chili,  are  not  less  lofty  than  those  of  Peru,  and  volca- 
noes are  still  more  numerous.  Tie  most  frequented  pass  of  these  rooen- 
tains  is  the  Pkuramo  de  Guaaacas.  But  BaiDn  Humboldt  preferred  that 
of  Quindiuj.  between  Hagua  and  Carthago.  He  fifst  croerod  a  vast  and 
de^  forest,  generally  requiring  ten  or  twelve  days  to  traverse.  Not  a 
eabin  ia  met  in  all  this  extent.  This  pathway  over  the  wnintain  ia.not 
more  than  one  or  two.foel  in  breadth;  and  resembles  a  hollow  gallery 
-qpentothesky. 

The  Quebradas  are  immense  rents,  dividing  the  mass  of  the  Andes, 
and  breaking  the  continuity  of  the  chain  which  they  traverse.  Moun- 
tains of  a  great  size  might  be  swallowed  up  in  these  almost  fathomleas 
ravines,  which  seem  so  many  peninsubis  on  the  bosom  of  an  aerial  ocean. 
It  ia  at  the  bottom  of  these  Quebradas,  that  the  eye  of  the  terrified  travel- 
ler can  beat  comprehend  the  gigantic  magnificence  of  these  mountains. 
Through  these  natural  gates,  tho  great  rivers  find  a  pQB8Bge40ithe  sea. 

The  greater  part  of  the  population  of  these  countries  is  concentrated  on 
the  plateaus  of  these  prodigious  mountains.  Here  the  traveller  looka  round 
on  what  seems  to  be  a  wide  pkiin,  or  a  deep  valley.    He  forgets,  that  the 
villages  of  these  mountaineers,  these  pastures  covered  with  lamas  and 
sheep^  these  orchards  fenced  with  quickset  hedges,  these  hixuriajat  fiekb 
occupy  a  position  suspended  in  the  high  rogioas  of  tlie  atmosphero,  and 
can  hardly  bring  himself  to  believe,  that  this  halHtable  region  is  mere 
elevated  above  the  neighboring  Pacific,  than  the  summit  of  the  Pyrenees 
is  above  the  Mediterranean.    Antisana,  a  village  at  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain of  that  name,  is  the  highest  inhabited  spot,  in  our  world,  being  thir- 
teen thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.    The  structure  of  these 
mouoliains  is  generally  granite  at  the  base,  and  the  crests  aro  covered 
with.porphyriaB,  and  when  there  are  vofeaooos,  with  ohridian  and 
amygdaloid. 
•  Tmperaiure,    In  the  tonrid  n»e,  the  lower  limii.of  perpetual  snow  is 
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fourteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  feet.    In  the  temperate  zone 
it  IB  from  six  to  ten  thousand  feet.     The  temperatiire  is  a  regolBr  and 
oonatant  wannth,  like  a  perpetual  spring.  Accordingly,  a  journey  fiom  Hie 
Minunit  of  the  Andes  to  the  sea,  or  vice  versa,  has  a  medicinal  operation 
upon  the  frame  sufficient  to  prodoeo  tho  most  important  changes.    But 
living  constantly  in  either  of  these  unchangeable  zones  has  a  tendency  to 
enervate  both  body  and  mind  by  its  monotonous  tranquility.     Summer, 
spring,  and  winter,  are  hero  seated  on  three  distinct  thiones,  which  they 
never  quit.    The  palm,  the  canana,  and  pine  apple,  together  with  the 
moat  brilliant  add  fragrant  flowers,  inhabit  the  region  at  the  baae  of  these 
mountains.    A  single  variety  of  the  palm  is  found  from  five  thousaad  torn 
hundred  to  eight  thousand  seven  hundred  feet  high.     Above  that  oon- 
Aiences  the  belt  of  the  arbcMroscent  fern,  and  the  cihdiona,  the  barfc  of 
which  is  such  a  precious  remedy  in  fevers.    Between  three  and  four  tfaou- 
'sand  feet  is  a  moat  rich  and  abundant  turf,  with  Various  baantifiil  plants, 
and  flowers,  and  mosses,  that  are  alwayii  green;  Abroad  belt|  ftom  ftix  to 
twdve  thousand  feet,  fa  the  region  of  Alpine  plants.    This  is  the  ooontry 
of  grasses.    Li  the  distance  it  has  tho  appearance  of  )a  gilded  -carpet. 
Above  this  belt  to  that  of  perpetual  snow  only  lichens  cover  the  rocks. 
The  banana,  jatropha,  maize,  cocoa,  sugar  rane,  and  indigo  grow  in  the 
region  of  the  palm.    CJoffee  and  cotton  extend  across  this  region  into  that 
in  which  wheat  grows.    This  is  found  in  full  perfectkn  at  four  thouaaiid 
five  hundred  feet.    Barley  from  that  to  six  thousand.    It  is,  however,  be- 
tween six  and  nine  thousand  feet  high,  that  the  varioas  Buropeon  grains 
are  chiefly  cultivated.     The  chief  mines  of  the  Andes  are  higher  than 
Chose  of  Mexico,  and  are  generally  above  tho  region  of  perpetual  snow, 
away  from  cultivation  and  wood,  and  of  courso  aronotso  much  wrought 
as  iho  former. 

"'AnimaU.    In  the  hot  region  wo  And  tiic  sloth;  the  terrible  boa  seipciit, 
the  czooodile,  and  the-cavia  hide  themselves  in  the  marshes.    The  tanaya, 
ciax,  and  paroquet  mingle  the  brilliance  of  their  plumage  with  that  of 
die  flowers  and  leaves.    The  bowlings  of  the  alouates  are  heard,  and 
the  sapajou,  or  marmoset  monkeys  are  seen.     The  yaguar,'  the  fellx 
ooncolor,  and  the  black  tiger,  strive  to  satiate  their  sanguinary  appetite. 
Innumerable  mosquetoea  sting,  and  termites  and  ants  annoy  the  inhabit- 
anits ;  and  the  oestrus  punctures  the  flesh,  and  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  body. 
8tiH  higher  are  the  tapir,  sus  tajassu,  and  the  felix  pardalis;  and  the  pnlez 
is  more  numerous  and  annoying  than  lower  down.    Still  higher  we  find 
'die  tiger  cat,  and  tho  bear;  and  the  fleas  are  here  exceedingly  Iroiriiie- 
■Mme.    From  nine  to  twelve  thousand  feet  is  seen  a  small  species  of  fisns 
known  by  the  name  pouma,  the  lesser  bear  with  a  white  forehead,  and 
some  of  the  weasel  tribe.*  In  the  region ef  the  gresses,frQmlwelve  to  fiAeen 
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thousand  feet,  feed  innumerable  herds  of  lamas,  vicunas,  and  paces.  In 
this  region,  culture  and  gardening  cease,  and  man  dwells  in  the  midst  of 
■numerous  flocks  df  lamas,  sheep,  and  oocen,  which  sometimes  stray  amy 
into  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow  and  perish.  Some  lichens  grow  unddr 
the  perpetual  snow.  Above  all,  above  even  the  solitary  mountaineer  in 
the  midst  of  his  iiocks,  is  seen  the  prodigious  condor,  llicy  have  been 
observed  sailing  through  the  air  at  the  immense  height  of  twenty-one 
thousand 'one  hundred  feet. 

Caratxat.  New  Grenada,  Quito.  These  countries  have  been  called 
Terra  Firnni  and  Castile  dW.  At  present  they  comprdiend  the  provin- 
ces or  states  of  Varaguas,  Panama,  and  Darien.  New  Granada^  CSarac- 
cos,  Maiacaibo,  Merida,  Tnudllo,  Varinas,  Spanish  Guinea,  and  Cuma- 
na,  and  the  island  of  Mai^garita,  belong  to  this  general  division.  This 
country  has  been  the  scene  of  reeeol  and  deaolating  revolutionary  wan. 
•  Aeeording  to  the  difference  oCthe  lev^l  and' elevation  of  Caracca^,  pre- 
vails either  perpetual  spring  or  'pcrpetuld  sammer.  The  rainy  and  dry 
seasons  completely  divide  the  year.  The  rainy  commences  in  November, 
■and  lasts  till  ApriL  During  the  dry  season,  the  rains  are  less  frequent; 
sometimes  even  none.  The  country  is  much  exposed  to  earthquakes. 
Mines  of  gold  and  copper  ate  found ;  but  owing  to  the  recent  troubles, 
not  much'  worked.  The  pearl  fishery  on  the  coast  is  now,  in  oonsequeiiije 
of  the  late  troubles,  nearly  abandoned.  The  forests  would  supply,  tea 
settled  and  active  government  inexhaustible  supplies  of  ship  and  building 
timber.  Dyeing  and  cabinet  -woods  abound .  Cinchona  and  saiaapaiilla 
are  collected.  The  lake  of  Maracaibo  furnishes  mineral  pit^h  in  abun- 
dance, used  for  calking  ships.  The  lake  is  210  by  90  miles;  and  tho  in- 
habitants prefer  living  on  islands  in  the  Isike,  to  a  residence  on  its  arid 
and  unhealthy  shores.  The  water  of  the  lake  is  fresh,  though  it  commu- 
nicates: with  the  sea,  and  is  of  easy  and  safe  navigation.  The  lake  Valen- 
eia,  is  a  more  attractive  sheet  of  water.  Its  banks  have  on  agreeable 
temperature  from  the  luxuriant  vegetation  on  their  shores.  Being  forty 
miles  .long  by  one  broad,  it  receives  the  water  of  twenty  riycre,mnd  has  no 
visible  outlet.  Between  it  and  the  sea  is  a  belt  of  mountains  six  leagues 
in  width.  The  territories  of  Carracas  are  every  where  well  watered, 
and  famish  abundant  fadlitieB  for  irrigation.  In  some  places  the  river 
inundates  the  country,  during  the  rainy  season*  The  iiorthem.  vallejrs  are 
the  most  productive,  because  there  beat  and  moisture  are  most  equally 
combioed.  The  soutkem  pacts  produce  pasture,  which  rears  cattle, 
-  Mkules,  and  horses.  Cocoa,  indigo,  cotton,  and  4Bugar,  might  be  jproduoed 
in  great  abundance.  Caraccas,  the  capital,  before  the  last  earthquake, 
oontotnod  42,000  inhabitants.  The  vvAkiy  in  whkh  it  is  situated,  is  un 
«v^n,  and  is  watered  by  four  small  riveis;  neverflidess,  lb  has  hondsoniA 
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Streets,  and  well  built  houses.  Being  on  an  elevatkm  of  three  Ihousaiid 
foety  it  enjoys  a  perpetual  spring.  La  Guayra,  fifteen  miles  distant  is 
the  port.  The  sea  is  here  as  boisterous  as  the  air  is  hot  and  unheoUhj. 
Porto  Cavallo,  in  the  middle  of  marshesy  and  an  insalubriois  air,  has 
Bome  trade.  Valencia,  half  a  league  from  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  is 
a  flourishing  place,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  salubrious  plain.  GoTo, 
an  ancient  capital,  is  built  near  the  sea,  on  a  dry  and  arid  level.  Cuma- 
na  has  28,000  inhabitants,  and  is  situated  oa  an  arid,  flat,  and  sandy 
shore,  where  the  air  is  salubrious,  though  burning  hot  Like  the  other 
town,  it  is  always  in  dread  of  earthquakes.  New  BuoekMHi  is  a  dirty 
town,  in  the  midst  of  an  uncultivated,  but  fertile  oounCry.  Ifuf^^jim^ 
the  seat  of  government,  is  built  on  a  sandy  plain,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
lako  of  the  same  name,  six  leagues  from  the  sea.  The  air,  Cfaou^  ex- 
cessively hot,  is  not  unhealthy.  The  country  houses  are  at  GibralfiBr,  on 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  lake.  Attheupper  end  of  the  kkeis  Bferida,  in 
the  midst  of  a  well  cultivated  district.  Tnudllo,  ooce  a  msgnifieent  town, 
was  ravaged  by  the  bucanieis.  In  the  Use  of  Margarita  ii  the  town  of 
-Ascension, 'formerly  celebrated  for  its  pearl  fishery,  and  still  OMHe  ftr 
its  abundance  and  variety  of  fish. 

'Popwtoios.  Before  the  late  revolution,  it  waa  rated  at  near  a  miUioo. 
■The  people  presentneariy  the  some  mixtures  as  in  Mexica  The  Span- 
ish immigrants  prefer  a  country  of  mines  to  one  of  agriculture,  however 
rich.  Henoe  this  country  has  not  become  populoos,  in  propwtioD  to  its 
firtility.  A  small  colony  of  French  and  Irish  lead  a  patriai^hal  lifeun- 
der  the  shade  of  their  cocoa  trees,  on  the  promontory  of  Puia.  The 
Zambos,  or  descendants  of  Indians  and  negroeii,  are  die  seouige  of  sons 
parts  of  this  country,  by  their  numbers  and  hostility. 

Spanish  Guiana  extends  more  thon  one  thousand  two  hundred  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Oronoco  to  Brazil.  It  is  between  throe  and  four 
hundred  miles  broad.  The  population  is  sparse.  The  mi«wmBrie8,he- 
foro  the  revolution,  had  20  or  90^000  Indians  under  them.  II  is  a  very 
•  fertile  country,  and  watered  by  three  hundred  bronches  of  the  Oronoco. 
Situated  very  favorably  for  commerce,  it  will  one  day  tbecome  a  eoontiy 
•df  great  importance. 

Angostura  is  the  chief  town.  In  this  impoutant  pomt,  eoammseatisg 
by  BO  many  navigable  rivers  both  with  thdOronoco  and  the  Anaaaon,  Ike 
Esgtish  have  established  some  nvlitaiy  posts,  on  islands  ak.the  nondi 
of  the  river,  where  they  cultivated  an  aUianoe  ef  the  savages,  aadaeco- 
•redfinr  ttietaelvos  the  monopdy  of  the  cabinet  and  the  dye  woods  of  the 
eountry. 

On  ^the  upper  oounfry  of  the^Oronoco,  between  8^  and  4^  north  hti- 
tade,  lis  seen  the  astenidring  phenomenon  of  the  Uack  wal4Bi.'    The 
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witer  of.  Ihe  Alabaco,  Temi,  Tuamini,  and  Giuainiay  is  of  a  coffee  colore 
Under  tbe  shade  of  the  palm  ferests,  it  becomes  deep  black.  In  tcaaa- 
parent  v^eseek  it  shows  of  a  goklen  yellow,  in  which  the  image  of  the 
mitbem  constellations  is  reflected  with  great  brilliancy.  In  the  black 
riffjers  there  are  no  aUigatorS)  nor  fifliiy  fewer  mosquetoes,  and  a  cooler  and 
healthier  air.  They  are 'supposed  to  deriTO  their  colors  from  a  sokitiiiii 
of  cafburet  of  hydrogen,  from  the  nuillitude  of  Tegetables  that  oorer  the 
soil  throogh  which  they  flow. 

^LUshm,    In  Guiana  and  New  Granada  are  seen  thone  astonishing- 
desertSL.    Over  an  extent  of  'more  than  a  thousand  square  leagues^  tho 
bunsittg  soil  no  where  variesmcke  than  afeW  inches  in  levd.    The  sand, 
like«  test  sea,  eidiifaita  ooirious  phenomena  of  xefractioa  and  mirage. 
The  traveller  is  guidedenly  by  the  stars,  or  a  solitary  palm  trunk  keen 
atanisftmense  distance.    These  plains  change  their appeaituice  twice 
every  year.    At  aao  time  they  are  as  baro  as  the  Lybian  deserts;  and 
at-another  they  are  covered  with  a  verdant  turf,  like  the  steppte  of  T!^- 
taryi.    They  have  begun  to  rear  cattle  on  these  immense  plains,  and  not* 
witlistanding  the  alternate  danger  of  the  dry  season,  and  the  inundation 
ofl^the  rainy,  the  cattle  multiply  to  an  amaaing  extent    These  plains 
aresurroundcd  by  savage  and  frightful  solitudes.    Forests  of  impeneCra-' 
ble  .thickness  cover  the  humid  ooimtry  between  the  Oronooo  and  Am'. 
Almagnn.    Immense  masses  i^.granite  contract  the  beds  of  the  iiveni= 
Tbe  forests  and  mountains  ineeasantly  resound  with  the  deafening  noiiei' 
<rf^  cataracts,  theroarmgoffaaafltsofprey,  and  the  hdlow  howling  of  fliei 
b^uded  mcxikey,  which  prognosticates  rain.    The  alligator^  stretching, 
hitfia^lf  on  a  aand  bank,  and  the  boa,  concealing  in  the  mud.  his  enor- 
mous'  coils,  anxKNlsly  await  their  |Mrey,  or  repose  thamselvea  afler 
oarnage.. .      .. 

I'^V^  Gretktda*  IhidAr  this  head. we  include  not  only  tbe  country,, 
pioperly  4M»  calibd^  biit  th6  provinces  of  Panama  and  Daiien.  Qvko 
coiiMuns  the  provinces  of  Quito^Macaa,  Quixos,  and  Juan  de  Bnoamo- 
ras. :  Chiyaquil  is  also  subject  to  the  same  country;  and  ^contains  Santa 
Fe  do  Bogota,  and  Antk)quia,  Santa  Maitha^iand  Carthagena,  San  Juan 
de  los  Llanos,  and  Fdpayan,  Rapoao.  Baifaacoa8andClioco,Beriquete^ 
Ndvita.  and  Boposo^  New  Grenada  contains  the  greatest  diversitf  of 
climate;  and  is  teBBpemte,and  even  cold  and  frostjr,  but  very  healthy  on 
the  elevated  lands»  Tho  air  is  fauming,  sufibcating,  and  pestilential,  on 
the  se^  shore,  and  in  tamo  of  the  deep  vall^rsof  the  interior.  At  jOar^ 
thagena  and  Guyaquil  the  yellow  fever  is  endemic.  The  town  of  Honda^ 
thoMgh.  elevated  nine  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  has  an  atmosphera  ex- 
cessively hot  This  ia  on  the  river  Magdalene.  The  river  Gauca  is 
obstructed  by  rafida.    From  Honda  to  Santa  Fe  the  roadaare-daiigawui, 
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througb  dcop  forests  uf  oak,  melastomey  and  cindiooa.    The  nnvaiyuf 
nature  of  iho  climoto  in  each  belt,  the  want  of  an  agreeable  suooenon  of 
the  seasons,  perhaps  also  the  frequent  volcanic  explosions,  have  hindered 
the  country  from  becoming  populous.    The  cocoa  of  GuyaquiJ  is  in 
great  estimation.    Cypress,  firs,  juniper,  the  passion  flower  tiee,  the 
bambusas,  and  the  wax  palm,  are  common.    CoCtoo,  tobacco,  and  sugar 
are  abiindanti    The  inhabitants  make  use  of  the  expressed  juice  of  the 
Uvilla  instead  of  ink.    It  is  a  bluo  liquid,  more  indestructible  than  the 
best  ink  of  Euxflpo.    Coal  is  found  at  an  elevation  of  seven  thousand  six 
hundred  and  eighty  feet.    Platina  is  met  with  at  Chooo  and  Barbaooai. 
Chooo  is  rich  in  gokl  dust.    A  piece  of  goki  was  found  there  that  weighsd 
twenty-five  pounds.    The  country  also  contains  extensive  and  rich  reiH 
of  «ilver.    At  Muzo,  in  tho  valley  of  Tunca,  are  the  principal  emerald 
mines  of  Peru.    Small  diamonds  are  also  found  here.     SulpfaureCcd 
mercury  is  discovered  in  some  of  the  gold  mines. 

CUrf  Tomns.  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  is  the  seat  of  govenmcnt,  and  of 
a  umversity.  It  contains  30,000  inhabitants,  many  churches,  and  nag- 
nifioent  houses,  and  five  superb  bvidgcs.  Tho  air  is  constantly  tempe- 
rate. The  grains  of  Europe  hero  produce  abundant  crops.  Near  this 
place,  in  tho  Rio  dc  Bogota,  is  the  cataract  of  Tequendania.  Tho  river, 
before  it  roaches  tlio  leap,  is  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  wide;  but  at 
the  cascade  itself,  it  narrows  to  between  thirty  and  forty  focf.  But  still 
there  is  presented  in  tho  driest  seasons,  a  surface  of  seven  hundred  and 
fifly-six  square  foot.  At  two  leaps  tho  river  rushes  down  five  hundred 
and  thirty  fiaet  There  is  no  where  in  the  world  another  ao  large  a  body 
of  water  that  has  a  Ml  to  compare  with  it.  Rainbows  fitter  with  the 
most  brilliant  cdors.  An  imm^se  ckxid  of  vapor  rises,  which  may  be 
distinguished  at  a  distance  of  fifleen  miles.  This  vapor,  coodonied  in 
moisture,  conduces  to  the  exceeding  fertility  of  the  valo  of  Bogota.  Hie 
people  of  Santa  Fe  say,  in  describing  this  fall,  that  the  Teqaendama  is 
so  high  that  tho  water  leaps  at  one  fall  from  tho  cold  region  Tkrra  Fnm 
to  the  hot  region  Tierra  Caliente. .  There  is  on  astonishing  natural  bridge 
at  the  vale  of  Icononzo^  Iho  arch  is  forty-seven  feet  long  by  forty-one 
broad,  and  the  bifldge  is  three  hundred  and  seventeen  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  torrent,  that  has  pierced  its  way  under  the  rocks,  probably  by  the 
agency  of  an  earthquake.  Porto  BoUo,  On  the  Atlantic,  and  Panama, 
on  the  PacLQc,  wero  formerly  more  flourishing  towns  than  at  present. 
The  precious  metals  that  now  find  their  way  abroad  from  Buenos  Ayies, 
used  td  be  shipped  from  those  places.  Although  they  are  situated  on  two 
oceans,  they  are  not  more  than  thirty-five  or  foity  miles  in  a  right  line 
apart  The  luxurianco  of  the. vegetation  is  surprising.  But  tfae^dimate 
is  eiceedidgly  insalubrious.     In  tho  narrowest  part  of  the  isthmus,  it  is 
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only  eight  leagues  from  sea  to  sea.  But  the  rocky  and  rugged  nature  of 
the  soil,  probably  interposes  iusunnountable  obstacles  to  a  canal.  Gar* 
thagena,  on  the  Atlantic,  is  now  one  of  the  chief  towns.  It  has  25,000 
inhabitants,  a  bishop's  see,  a  university,  and  a  deep  and  safe  harbor.  The 
country  is  fertile  in  the  highest  degree;  but  the  air  exceedingly  insalu* 
brious.  To  avoid  the  extremely  hot  air  of  summer,  unacclimated  per> 
sons  take  shelter  in  the  village  of  Turbaco,  surrounded  by  limpid  springs, 
cooled  by  the  refreshing  and  deep  shade  of  colossal  troes,  and  nine  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  sea.  Various  splendid  trees,  plants,  and  flowers, 
adorn  the  vicinity;  and  not  far  from  this  place,  are  the  celebrated  air  vol- 
canoes. They  issue  from  eighteen  or  twenty  volcanoes  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  feet  high.  These  cones  are  filled  with  water,  and  every 
eighteen  or  twenty  seconds,  a  vast  quantity  of  air,  and  sometimes  mud,  is 
ejected  with  great  force.  The  air  is  found  to  be  azotic  gas  of  a  pure 
quality.  Santa  Martha  has  an  excellent  harbor,  and  a  healthy  situation. 
The  district  to  which  it  belongs,  is  fertile,  and  has  mines  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, and  salt  springs.  Rio  de  la  Hacha  was  formerly  enriched  by  being 
the  chief  seat  of  the  pearl  fishery.  Popayan  is  an  important  town,  con- 
taining 20,000  inhabitants,  chiefly  mulattoes.  Near  it  rise  two  volca- 
noes covered  with  snow.  Pasto  is  a  town  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  terri- 
ble volcano,  and  surrounded  by  forests  and  marshes.  It  is  a  high  table 
plain,  in  a  region  almost  too  elevated  and  cold  for  vegetation.  The  inhab- 
itants are  surrounded  by  ever  streaming  sulphur  pits,  and  can  raise  little 
beside  potatoes.  When  this  crop  fails,  they  eat  the  trunk  of  a  small  tree 
called  Achupallo.  The  bear  of  the  Andes  feeds  upon  the  same,  and  the 
inhabitants  and  the  bears  there  come  in  conflict  for  their  food. 

The  province  of  Choco  would  be  richer  in  the  fertility  of  its  hills,  and 
the  excellence  of  its  cocoa,  than  its  mines,  if  human  industry  were  not 
interdicted  by  its  cloudy  and  burning  climate.  Dark  forests,  thick  clouds, 
howling  winds,  the  roar  of  thunder,  perpetual  torrents,  dashing  between 
bristling  rocks,  the  hollow  groans  of  the  waves,  torn  by  tempests,  the 
howling  of  wolves,  the  roaring  of  tigers,  the  hissing  of  enormous  snak^ 
crawling  under  the  humid  grass  of  the  marshes,  and  with  their  vast  coils 
encircling  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  innumerable  insects,  engendered  by 
the  heat  and  stagnant  air — such  is  the  picture  which  M.  Marmoatel 
draws  of  this  country.  (lorgona  and  the  Pearl  islands,  in  the  bay  of  Cho- 
co, are  more  inhabitable. 

Quito,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  second  Peruvian  monarchy,  is  cele- 
brated for  its  manu&ctures.  It  is  situated  nearly  ten  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  too  high  for  the  region  of  perpetual  spring.  The 
atmosphere  is  chilly  and  lowering,  and  the  climate  rather  severe.  In 
170T,  an  earthquake  overwhelmed  this  province  and  in  a  moment  de- 
VoL.  n.  21  * 
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is  lituated  hve  or  six  hundred  miles  from  this  coast  Tliey  are  directly 
beneath  the  equator,  and  contain  volcanic  peaks.  The  Cactus  and  Aloe 
cover  their  sides,  and  a  deep  and  black  mould  furnishes  the  nutriment  of 
large  trees.  Flamingoes  and  turtle  doves  fill  the  air,  and  enormous 
turtles  cover  the  shore.  No  trace  of  mortal  foot,  save  that  of  the  crews 
of  ships  oocasionuUy  touching  them,  seems  ever  to  have  left  its  print  on 
the  soil. 

Pent.  This  country  is  penetrated  by  two  chains  of  the  Andes,  nearly 
parallel  to  each  other.  The  one  is  called  the  Cordillera  of  the  coast,  the 
other  is  the  central  chain.  Lower  Peru  is  situated  between  the  coast 
Cordillera  and  the  sea,  sloping  from  the  one  line  to  the  other.  The  soil 
suffers  from  excessive  aridity.  Neither  rain  or  thunder  are  known.  The 
only  fertile  lands  are  those  capable  of  irrigation.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  fertility  and  beauty  of  such  plains.  The  climate  is  remarkable  for 
its  mildness.  The  mercury  seldom  falls  below  60^,  and  seldom  rises 
above  86°. 

Upper  Peru  is  between  these  two  ridges.  It  is  covered  with  rods 
and  mountains,  with  some  fertile  valleys.  This  region  contains  the 
richest  veins  of  silver  in  the  world.  The  longevity  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  region  is  proverbial. 

Interior  Peru  slopes  in  an  eastern  direction  towards  the  banks  of  the 
Ucayal  and  Maranon.  The  inhabitants  denominate  it  Montana  Reale. 
This  country  is  as  humid  as  the  other  division  is  dry.  The  forests  are 
charmingly  verdant,  but  subject  to  the  drawback  of  inundations,  marshes^ 
noxious  reptiles,  and  innumerable  insects.  Peru  is  thinly  peopled,  and 
not  much  adapted  to  become  an  agricultural  country.  There  are  neither 
roads  nor  canals.  All  conveyance  is  by  packing  on  mules.  Hence  the 
fragrant  gums,  the  medicinal  plants,  the  precious  woods,  the  musk  nvt, 
and  the  Peruvian  cinnamon,  the  oil,  cocoa,  cotton,  and  silk,  will  not  pay 
the  expense  of  transporting  them  to  the  coast.  So  much  cinchona  has 
been  exported,  however,  as  to  have  given  the  article  die  name  of  Peru- 
vian bark. 

But  it  is  chiefly  for  its  precious  metals,  that  Peru  is  celebrated;  abound- 
ing in  them  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  be  the  figurative  term  for  wealth.  A 
projecting  portion  of  Mount  Ilimani  gave  way  near  La  Paz,  and  a  piece 
of  gold  was  detached  from  it,  that  weighed  fifly  pounds.  Most  of  the 
gold  obtained  at  present  is  by  washing  the  sands.  The  richest  silver 
mines  are  those  of  Pasco,  near  Laurichocha.  They  furnish,  annually^ 
two  millions  of  dollars.  They  are  elevated  over  thirteen  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  next  richest  mines  are  those  <£Cbi(Mf 
Fuentestiana,  Camolacha,andPampa  de  Navar. 

Guanca  Velica,  not  far  south-west  firom  Lima,  yields  quicksilver.    Tin, 
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lead,  and  copper  mines  abound.  None  but  the  wretched  Indians  can 
support  working  in  these  cold,  damp  mines,  on  such  miserable  pronsioiis 
as  die  snowy  regions  furnish.  The  business  of  mining  is  shared  between 
three  classes,  the  specidatoresj  the  habUiiadareSj  and  the  retcatki.  The 
eiqxirts  of  Peru  consist  of  gold,  silver,  wine,  brandy,  pimento^  diidicwm, 
salt,  vicunna  wool,  and  course  woolen  goods. 

Tbuma,    Lima  is  situated  on  the  broad  and  fertile  vale  of  the  Rinac, 
and  commands  a  view  of  the  whole  vale,  with  the  Andes  in  the  distance. 
The  Rimac  Hows  beneath  its  walls.    The  form  of  the  ci^  is  triangular, 
and  it  extends  two  miles  in  length.    It  is  surrounded  with  walls  fortified 
with  bastions.     The  streets  are  clean,  well  paved,  and  cross  each  other 
at  right  angles.    They  are  watered  ard  cleansed  by  aqueducts  finom  the 
river.    There  are  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  streets.      The  houses  of 
the  rich  have  gardens  attached  to  them,  watered  by  canals  from  the  Ei- 
mac.    It  is  the  seat  of  an  university,  and  has  many  churches,  convents, 
and  hospitals.    It  is  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  chief  tribunals.  The 
prison,  the  Archbishop's  Palace,  and  Cathedral  form  the  greater  paxt  of 
the  side  of  the  great  square.    They  now  have  coffee  houses  and  a  theatre. 
But  the  people  are  still  fond  of  bull  fights  and  gambling;  and  superstition, 
bigotry,  and  vice  prevail.      The  inhabitants  are  computed  at  fifty-four 
thousand. 

Cuzco  is  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  Lima.    It  contains  32,000  inhabi- 
tants, three-fourths  of  Indian  extract.     Several  of  the  ancient  Peruvian 
monuments  remain.   The  stones  in  one  of  these  buildings  are  so  immense, 
and  so  well  joined,  as  to  excite  astonishment,  how  the  work  could  hare 
been  done  by  a  people  not  acquainted  with  masonry.    The  better  boiUk 
ings  are  of  stone,  among  which  churches  and  convents  are  most  conspicu- 
ous.    The  Dominican  monastery  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  tempJe 
of  the  sun.     The  residence  of  the  virgins  of  the  sun  has  been  converted 
into  a  dwelling  for  the  nuns  of  Cuzco.      Priera  and  Lambayeque  are 
considerable  towns.     Each  contains  8  or  9,000  inhabitants.     Canetis, 
Parta,  and  Arica,  are  also  places  of  some  importance.    At  Caxamarca, 
in  upper  Peru,  are  shown  the  ruins  of  the  palaces,  where  the  last  of  the 
Incas  was  strangled  by  order  of  Pizarro.   The  population  exceeds  12,000. 
Huanco,  Pasco,  Frontera,  Atanjauja,  and  Guanca  Velica,  are  towns  a£ 
importance  in  Upper  Peru.    The  latter  town  is  elevated  more  than  twelve 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea;    and  though  near  the  equator,  rain,  snow, 
and  sleet,  frequently  fall  in  the  same  day.    Santa  Barbara  is  still  higher, 
being  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  thousand  feet  high.      The  materials 
for  building  in  this  town  are  unlike  those  of  any  other.    The  water  of  a 
warm  spring  is  cooled;  and  the  calcareous  matter  held  in  solution,  &lls 
during  the  process.    The  sediment  is  put  into  vases,  which  shape  it,  and 
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it  gradually  hardens  into  stone.  Guamarga  has  26,000  inhabitants,  and 
a  fitvorable  position,  but  is  unhealthy.  The  inhabitants  of  Condomora 
are  a£^ted  during  thunder  storms  with  sensations,  as  if  stung  by  insects, 
produced,  probably,  by  a  high  state  of  electricity.  Arequipa  is  situated 
six  or  seven  hundred  miles  south-east  of  Lima;  it  is  a  large  and  well 
(Niilt  city,  watered  by  the  Chile,  with  24,000  inhabitants.  The  lake 
Titiaca  is  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  circumference,  and  subjecHo 
violent  storms,  that  rush  down  from  the  Andes. 

La  Plata,  in  southern  Peru,  has  its  name  from  a  silver  mine  near  it  It 
contains  15,000  inhabitants.  La  Paz  has  a  mild  and  salubrious  climate, 
with  snowy  mountains  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Its  population  is  num- 
bered at  20,000. 

rotosi,  famous  for  its  silver  mines,  once  contained  160,000  souls.  The 
population  is  now  dwindled  to  30,000.  The  discovery  of  these  rich 
mines  is  described  by  traditi<»i,  as  follows:  An  Indian  named  Diego 
Fluasco,  pursued  a  vicunna  on  the  mountain  hard  by.  To  prevent  him- 
self from  falling,  he  seized  a  shrub.  It  gave  way  with  a  quantity  of  turf 
attached,  and  disclosed  to  the  astonished  Indian  a  large  mass  of  silver. 
He  entrusted  the  secret  to  a  slave,  who  disclosed  it.  Oropesa  is  the  chief 
town  of  a  district,  called  from  its  fertility,  the  granery  of  Peru:  Farija 
is  the  capital  of  a  country  abounding  in  grain  and  wine.  Atocama  is  a 
small  town,  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name.  Santa  Cruz  de  la 
Sierra  is  a  considerable  town,  and  capital  of  a  large  province  of  the  same 
name. 

We  have  no  space  for  details  of  the  empire  of  the  Peruvians  over- 
thrown by  Pizarro.  Mango  Capac,  according  to  their  traditions,  was  the 
founder  of  their  worship  and  civil  polity.  They  certainly  had  reached 
very  considerable  degrees  of  civilization  before  the  arrival  of  the  Span- 
iards. They  had  built  a  road  from  Quito  to  Cuzco,  nearly  fiflcen  hun- 
dred miles.  Another  of  equal  length,  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  country, 
extended  from  the  centre  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  empire.  The  as- 
cent of  hills  was  graduated  by  mounds.  Graneries  were  built  at  equal 
distances,  and  charitable  houses  were  ever  open  to  the  weary  traveller. 
Temples,  fortresses,  and  canals,  varied  and  improved  the  aspect  of  the 
country.  Some  ancient  monuments  were  adorned  with  gold  to  the  value 
of  several  million  dollars.  Under  the  empire  of  the  Spanish,  they  have 
become  indolent,  and  addicted  to  drunkenness,  but  rigid  observers  of  the 
rules  and  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  church.  Since  the  conquest  of 
Peru,  they  have  much  decreased  in  numbers.  Intoxication  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly fatal  among  them.  And  the  small  pox  formerly  carried  off  im- 
mense numbers,  before  the  introducti<m  of  vaccination.  The  most  recent 
information^  before  the  revolution^  gave  to  Peru,  in  all  its  extent,  iaclu* 
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ding  Qutto|Tucuiiiaii,  and  Buenos  Ayrea,  8,500,000  soub.  As  inrtanccg 
of  the  extreme  longevity  in  this  country,  there  were  eij^  indiyiduala  ii 
Caxamarea,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  one  hundred  and  fourteen^  and 
the  eldest  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  years.  A  Spanish  crede  decea- 
sed, aged  one  hundred  and  forty-four  yeais  and  seven  months.  The  va- 
rious savage  tribes  that  roam  over  the  more  unsettled  parts  of  dieae  vast 
Gentries,  like  the  Indians  of  North  America,  have  various  langusges 
and  customs.  They  generally  admit  the  imAiortality  of  the  soul,  and  be- 
lieve in  the  metempsychosis,  and  receive  with  strong  incredulity  the  doc- 
trine of  eternal  punishment  in  hell. 

The  Sustillo,  or  paper  insect  of  the  Pampantico  and  the  banks  of  the 
upper  Uallaga,  is  a  great  curiosity.  It  lives  exclusively  on  the  leaves  of 
the  Pacd.  The  paper  which  they  make  varies  according  to  the  quanti^ 
and  quality  of  their  food.  A  yard  and  a  half  of  this  paper  was  earned  to 
Madrid.  It  b  superior  in  thickness  and  durability  to  the  beat  sort  thai 
is  made  in  China.  A  Jesuit  informs,  that  he  had  written  several 
letters  on  this  kiad  of  paper.  Chili,  Paraguay,  Terra  Magdlanica,  or 
Patagonia. 

Precipices  and  snow-covered  mountains  form  a  boundary  between 
Chili  and  Peru.  The  climate  is  mild  and  salubrious;  the  natives  health- 
ful and  robust.  The  coast  consists  of  a  narrow  beach,  abruptly  termina- 
ted by  lofty  hills.  Their  ridges  have  a  fertile  table  plain,  watered  by 
many  streams,  and  covered  occasionally  with  orchards^  vineyards,  and 
meadows.  However  hot  the  days,  the  nights  are  delightfully  cool.  Bain 
seldom  falls,  except  between  July  and  August;  and  the  number  of  days 
in  which  it  falls,  does  not  exceed  twenty  in  a  year.  In  the  central  parts 
of  Chili,  thunder  showers  happen  in  the  winter,  and  lightning  is  remarka- 
bly vivid  and  terrific.  Like  Peru,  it  is  subject  to  earthquakes,  which 
counterbalance  its  fertility  and  fine  climate.  The  volcanoes  of  the  Ait- 
des,  burning  in  the  midst  of  snows,  heighten  the  sublimity  of  the  natural 
scenery.  Gold  and  silver  mines  are  discovered  in  the  Andes,  xhere 
are  whole  hills  of  magnetic  iron  ore.  Vegetatiiui  is  of  surpriaing  gran- 
deur. The  mountain  forests  are  full  of  lofly  trees.  All  the  fruits  of  En- 
rope,  and  a  great  many  aromatic  shrubs,  grow  in  the  valleys.  In  no  ooun- 
try  in  America  has  the  culture  of  the  grape  ever  succeeded  so  weU. 
There  are  incredible  numbers  of  odoriferous  shrubs  and  plants;  and  the 
cedars  of  the  Andes  are  compared  to  those  of  Lebanon.  Every  thing  of 
wood  that  belonged  to  a  chapel  sixty  feet  long,  was  made  firom  one  colos- 
sal tree.  The  olive  tree  grows  nine  feet  in  circumference.  Ths  ap- 
ples are  remarkable  for  their  size;  and  of  the  great  number  of  kinds  of 
peaches,  one  sort  wei^  sixteen  ounces.  There  are  also  many  plants 
and  shrubs,  useful  in  dyeing. 
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Animals.    Molina  describes  thirtynsix  classes  of  quadrupeds,  that  are 
indigenous  to  this  country. 

Towns,    The  province  of  Copiapo  is  one  hundred  leagues  in  extent. 
Ck)piopa,  twelve  leagues  from  the  sea,  has  a  population  of  12,000.    The 
streets  of  Coquimbo  are  shaded  with  myrtle  trees.  Quillota  is  in  a  fertile 
valley  on  the  banks  of  the  Aconcagua.    Valparaiso  is  the  chief  town.    It 
is  a  flourishing  and  rich  place.    Santiago  has  wide  and  well  paved  stre^. 
There  are  a  number  of  respectable  public  buildings.    Before  the  revolu- 
tion, the  inhabitants  amounted  to  50,000.    They  are  gay  and  hospitable ; 
there,  as  elsewhere  in  South  America,  music  and  dancing  are  the  favorite 
amusements.    Petrorca,  celebrated  for  its  gold  mines,  is  situated  above 
the  region  of  perpetual  snow.    Talca  is  the  chief  town  of  a  district  abound- 
ing in  wine,  com,  and  cattle.    In  the  provmce  of  Purchocay,  the  fertility 
in  com  and  wine  is  very  great.    A  fat  ox  is  sold  for  four  crowns;  and  the 
price  of  a  sheep  is  less  than  a  dollar.    New  Conception  is  in  the  valley  of 
Mocha.    The  population  exceeds  12,000.    The  island  of  Chileo  is  the 
chief  of  a  group  of  forty-seven.    The  population  of  the  whole  island  is 
25,000.    The  capital  is  San  Juan  de  Castro.    The  whole  group  is  sub- 
ject to  earthquakes.    The  two  islands  of  Juan  Fernandez  are  eight  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  coast  of  Chili.    The  chief  has  mountains,  woods,  and 
fertile  valleys,  and  is  a  resting  place  for  ships.    Two  persons,  whose  ad- 
ventures gave  rise  to  the  novel  of  Robinson  Cmsoe,  resided  on  one  pf 
them.    Alexander  Selkirk,  being  led  there  by  his  fellow  sailors,  subsisted 
five  years  by  hunting.      The  other,  a  Mosquito  Indian,  was  abandoned 
by  bucaniers. 

Cuyo  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  country  by  the  Andes^  and  is 
for  that  reason  called  Transmontano.  It  is  only  recently  that  its  mines 
of  silver  and  gold  have  been  wrought.  It  is  not  a  very  fertile  country. 
Some  parts  are  parched  with  heat,  and  others  blasted  widi  cold.  A  re- 
markable species  of  cocoa  palm  is  not  uncommon  in  the  valleys.  The 
centre  of  its  tmnk  is  so  sofl,  that  the  inhabitants  use  it  for  omking  cloth^ 
which,  if  it  be  not  very  fine,  is  at  least  strong  and  flexible. 

The  province  of  Tucuman,  a  country  little  frequented,  lies  to  tiie 
north-east  of  Cuyo.  The  Andes  penetrate  it  in  the  north,  and  the  rest  is 
one  immense  plain.  Msmy  of  the  rivers  that  water  the  country,  spread 
into  lagoons,  and  are  lost.  The  country  abounds  in  fossil  salt  Saltpetre 
is  abundantly  collected  on  the  plains.  The  climate  is  considered  salu- 
brious. The  forests  abound  with  wild  animals  and  swarms  of  wild  bees. 
The  aramos  weaves  on  the  trees  a  beautifiil  silver  colored  silk.  The 
quebracho  tree  is  so  hard  ^t  the  ax  sometimes  breaks  in  cutting  it 
The  products  are  com,  wine,  and  cattle.  One  valley  fitttens  sixty  Ihoa- 
sand  mules  for  the  fair.    The  chief  town  isCordova.    Sen  Falipe  and 
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Jujui  are  inconsiderable  places.    A  few  villages  are  acattered  over  then 
iminense  plains.    The  people  live  a  moral  and  arcadian  life. 

The  wl^e  country,  watered  by  the  La  Plata,  has  generally  been  cal- 
led Ptoiguay .  The  valleys  of  Chaco,  west  of  that  river,  are  impregnated 
with  salt  and  nitre.  These  plains  are  sometimes  covered  with  moving 
sands,  or  rendered  unwholesome  by  marshes,  where  the  smaller  rivers 
ar#loet.    The  Uraguay  flows  down  lofly  and  steep  mountains,  befixe  k 

reaches  the  sea.    It  is  more  than  three  miles  broad  four  hundred  milef 

* 

frcHB  the  sea.  The  country,  to  which  Buenos  Ayres  is  central,  is  fertile, 
but  almost  destitute  of  wood.  Its  sandy  soil  is  mixed  with  a  rich,  black 
mould.  To  the  south  the  pampas  are  boundless  U>  the  vision.  Not  a 
shrub,  not  a  maiine  plant  is  seen,  in  traveling  long  distances.  In  1590^ 
horses  and  oxen  were  imported  into  the  country.  They  now  cover  the 
plains  in  a  wild  state.  Sometimes  ten  thousand  are  seen  in  a  single  herd. 
The  horses  are  dark  sorrel,  easily  broken,  and  no  ways  inferior  to  the 
common  horse.  The  oxen  and  cattle  are  of  a  number  of  varieties,  and 
are  as  useful  to  the  inhabitants  as  camels  to  Arabs,  or  reindeer  to  fte 
Laplaaders.  They  supply  almost  every  thing,  in  the  circle  of  their 
wants.  Dragon's  blood,  cinchona,  nux  vomica,  and  vanilla,  are  com 
mon  productions  of  the  country.  The  pomegranate,  peach,  fig,  orange, 
and  a  variety  of  palms,  flourish.  The  matte,  or  paraguay  tea,  is  made 
from  the  leaves  of  a  species  of  ilex.  If  the  laborers  are  not  w^plied  with 
this  tea,  they  refuse  to  work  the  mines.  Paraguay  tea  is  more  used  in 
those  countries  than  Chinese  in  England.  Two  million  dollars  worth 
are  sokl  in  South  America.  An  infusion  of  the  leaves  and  twigs  is  drunk 
through  a  glass  or  silver  tube.  Different  kinds  of  apes  are  seen  in  the 
woods.  The  armadillo  burrows  in  the  forests.  The  guazou  is  a  new 
species  i^  wild  deer.  The  jaguar,  felis,  pardalis,  and  the  erva,  are 
species  tf  the  tiger-cat  seen  here. 

Tovont,  There  are  no  large  towns  in  Paraguay.  Ascenskm  is  on  die 
eastern  bankof  the  Paraguay,  eighteen  miles  from  the  first  moudi  of  the 
Pilcomajo.  The  population  may  amount  to  6  or  8,000  inhabitants. 
Curaguaty  and  Neembuco  contam,  the  one  2,250,  and  the  other  l^BOO 
souls.  The  parishes  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  country  houses  in  die 
vicinity  of  a  church  or  chapel.  In  the  year  1804,  the  populatioii  was 
less  than  100,000  aouls.  The  government  is  divided  into  three  districts. 
The  first  is  that  of  Corientet,  and  the  missions  between  the  PiEurana  and 
Uraguay.  The  second  Uraguay  between  that  river  and  the  Rio  Ncgio 
and  the  ocean.  The  vegetable  productions  of  all  these  colonies  are  fal- 
uable.  Sugar  succeeds  remarkably.  Ship  timber,  dye  woods,  and  the 
vegetables  common  in  the  Brazik^  are  found  here.  The  population  has 
been  calculated  firom  50  to  60,000,  including  die  civilised  Indaaw  and 
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savages.  The  Guaranls  extended  their  settlements  to  these  remote  re- 
gions. The  Charruas  long  and  hravely  defended  the  banks  of  the  La 
Plata  against  the  Europeans.  They  are  a  silent,  stem  people,  who  do 
not  practice  the  universal  Indian  amusement  of  dancing. 

Tovm8.  Monte  Video  has  its  name  from  a  mountain  near  the  town.  It 
is  situated  on  the  La  Plata,  sixty  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  population 
is,  perhaps,  20,000.  Maldonado  is  a  place  of  some  importance,  oiAhe 
same  side  of  the  river. 

Missions.  The  Catholic  Missions  of  Paraguay  have  been  the  theme 
of  eloquence,  of  history  and  song.  The  Jesuits  were  certainly  enlight- 
ened and  humane ;  and  no  parallel  to  their  missionary  success  is  recorded 
in  history.  On  these  beautiful,  but  remote  and  unfrequented  plains,  they 
had  gathered  a  hundred  thousand  from  these  ignorant,  wandering,  and 
fierce  tribes,  who  lived  under  their  sway,  paying  them  a  homage  border- 
ing on  adoration.  They  were 'baptized,  learned  the  decalogue,  and  a  form 
of  prayer.  Thoy  spun  and  wove  the  cloth  they  wore.  But  the  Jesuits 
were  banished.  Part  of  their  country  was  ceded  to  the  Portuguese. 
Thev  are  now  reduced  to  less  than  half  their  former  number. 

Taitms.    Buenos  Ayres  was  so  named  on  account  of  the  salubrity  of 
its  climate.     It  is  on  a  plain,  oa  the  south  bank  of  the  La  Plata,  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  miles  from  its  mouth.    The  town  is  fortified,  and  the  streets 
broad  and  well  paved.    But  the  harbor  road  is  exposed  to  the  winds,  and 
full  of  rocks  and  shallows.     Meats  arc  very  cheap,  though  living  is  not  so. 
Two  fowls  cost  as  much  as  an  ox.      This  town  is  tho  great  outlet  from 
the  interior;  and  of  the  produce  of  Chili  and  Peru.     The  population 
amounts  to  60,000  souls.      It  has  been  computed  that  tho  shepherds  of 
these  plains  tend  twelve  millions  of  oxen.     But  in  this  delicious  climate, 
and  on  this  luxuriant  soil,  the  people  degenerate  to  demi-savages,  and  are 
ignorant,  indolent,  and  miserable.      They  live  in  mud  cottages,  and  ga- 
ming is  their  predominant  passion.   A  pasturage  of  five  square  leagues  is 
not  thought  a  large  pasture  farm.    They  are  always  on  horse-back,  and 
are  strong  and  healthy,  attaining  often  to  extreme  old  age.      They  are 
brave,  and  fearless  of  danger,  and  reckless  of  life.     Oflen  they  form 
themselves  into  guerrilla  bands  of  banditti,  and  subsist  by  plunder,  carry- 
ing off  the  women  from  Buenos  Ayres,  who  frequently  show  no  disposi- 
tion to  return.    The  Gruachos  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  Gruasos  of  Ohiliy 
make  admirable  sokiiers ;  and  when  led  by  able  o6kers,  no  Europeans 
can  withstand  them.    At  Mendozaj  there  are  extensive  vineyards,  where 
excellent  wine  is  made.     The  population  is  rated  at  13,000.    San  Juan 
at  8,000,  San  Luis  at  2,500,  and  Cordova  at  10,000.    The  country  south 
of  Valdivia  and  Buenos  Ayres,  is  thinly  peopled  by  independent  tribes. 
The  country  between  Bk>bio  and  Valdivia,  in  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  the 
Vol.  II.  22 
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consort  here.    Most  8hi[>s  now  double  Cape  Horn,  as  aflbrding  an  easier 
and  safer  jiassage  to  the  Pacific. 

Towards  the  Atlantic  ocean,  a  rich  verdore  decks  the  vallejrs,  and  nse- 
ful  animals  are  found  in  the  woods  and  pastures.  The  Indians  are  so 
excessively  dirty,  that  travelers  can  with  difficulty  distinguish  the  color 
of  the  skin.  The  Falkland  islands  are  three  hundred  miles  eastward  of 
these  straits.  They  are  destitute  of  trees,  but  covered  with  long  grass, 
in  which  bask  the  sea  lions,  sea  calves,  and  sea  wolves.  The  Spaniards 
left  cattle  there,  which  increased  rapidly.  Geoigia,  situated  twelve  hun- 
dred miles  from  Cape  Horn,  is  a  dreary  and  frozen  country.  New  South 
Shetland,  and  another  chain  of  islands  in  62^  south  latitude,  were  discov- 
ered in  1830.  The  ground  is  sterile,  and  the  hills  and  rocks  covered 
with  snow.  The  sea  abounds  with  seals,  and  other  animals  common  to 
the  Atlantic  regions. 

JHRsiary.  The  regime  of  the  Spaniards  in  this  vast  country  was  ex- 
ceedingly rigid  and  oppressive.  Trading  with  foreigners  was  punished 
with  deadi.  No  native  bom  Americans  were  hitrusted  with  any  places 
of  trust  or  importance.  Individuals  were  imprisoned  for  instructing  the 
poor.  A  viceroy  gave  offence,  by  establishing  a  naval  school.  Whole 
tribes  of  Indians  perished  by  working  in  the  mines.  The  troubles  in  old 
Spain,  under  the  regime  oi  Bonaparte,  first  roused  the  inhabitants  of  Span- 
ish Americano  a  sense  of  their  condition  and  their  strength.  A  sedition 
broke  out  in  Venezuela,  in  1797.  The  authority  of  Bonaparte,  or  his 
brother,  wa<i  never  recognized.  The  independence  of  that  state  was  de- 
clared in  Tucumau,  in  1816.  The  South  American  countries  had  long 
and  severe  struggles  with  the  royalists.  In  1818,  the  best  troops  of  Sjpaim 
were  annihilated  by  San  Martin,  on  the  plains  of  Maipo.  The  freedom, 
of  South  America  has  been  dated  from  that  victory.  The  rights  oi  the 
people  were  purchased  by  blood,  toil,  exposure,  and  sacrifices  of  property,, 
and  of  every  kind.  Slavery,  after  a  limited  period,  is  to  cease.  The 
mita  and  tribute  money  are,  also,  abolished.  Liberty  of  the  press  was 
enacted.  Public  measures  have  been  adopted  for  the  advancement  of  a 
general  system  of  common  school  education.  Tlie  censorship  of  the 
press  has  been  abolished.  The  New  Testament  in  Spanish,  has  been  dis- 
tributed among  the  people.  There  can  be  no  more  arbitrary  and  illegal 
imprisonments,  nor  opening  of  letters,  nor  violation  of  the  private  sanc- 
tuary of  the  dwelling  house.  Monopolies  are  abolished,  and  trial  by  jury 
will,  probably,  soon  be  adopted;  and  it  is  hoped,  that  religious  fireedom 
will  shortly  make  a  part  of  their  institutions. 

CrovemmenL  The  electors  are  chosen  by  the  people  on  a  fixed  iBJdo 
of  the  population,  and  the  nmnbers  of  Congress  are  taken  from  the  elec- 
toral aswmblies.    The  legislative  fenns,  bodiesf  officers,  and  cUiafti  ate 
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ciunfused  with  the  vapor.  The  coast  adjoining  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon 
and  Tocantins  is  low  and  marshy.  Many  of  the  streams  aro  precipitous 
torrents  during  the  xainy  season,  and  completely  disappear  in  the  dry. 
The  Maranhao,  Rio  Grande,  and  Pariaba,  are  important  rivers.  The 
Bio  Grande  de  San  Pedro  is  broad  near  the  sea ;  but  has  not  a  long 
course. 

Climaie.  In  a  country  so  extensive,  and  so  diversified  by  elevations, 
the  climate  must  be  various.  The  regions  along  the  streams,  and  near 
the  elevated  plains  and  mountains,  are  delightful  for  their  temperature. 
San  Paulo  is  a  town  twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
has  all  the  charms  of  a  tropical  climate,  without  any  of  the  inconveniences 
of  excessive  heat.  Large  tracts  of  the  table  lands  arc  of  this  character. 
The  west  wind,  passing  into  the  interior,  over  swamps  and  marshes,  is 
considered  unhealthy.  But  the  fragrance  of  the  aromatic  plants  in  the 
woods  partly  corrects  this  unhealthfulness.  The  rainy  season  commences 
in  March,  and  sometimes  in  February.  The  north  wind  blows  with 
little  remission,  during  the  dry  months.  The  soil  of  the  mountains  is 
then  parched.  The  nights  are  cool,  and  hoar  frosts  aro  not  uncommon. 
During  the  sultriest  season,  the  air  along  the  coast  is  tempered  by  the 
refreshing  sea  breezes.  Dews  are  excessive.  At  Rio  Janeiro,  in  1781, 
the  heat  averaged,  by  Fahrenheit,  129.  There  fell  forty-two  inches  at 
rain.  The  cloudless  days  were  one  hundred  and  twelve.  The  cloudy 
days  without  rain  were  one  hundred  and  thirty-three;  and  the  days  of 
rain  were  one  hundred  and  twenty.  There  were  thunder  storms  during 
seventy-seven  days,  and  dense  mists  during  forty-three. 

Minerals^  Precious  Stones,  Sfc,  The  chief  diamond  district  in  Brazil 
is  that  of  Cerro  de  Frio,  a  territory  of  the  lofliest  and  most  rugged  moun- 
tains in  Brazil,  and  in  extent  sixteen  leagues  from  north  to  south,  by  eight 
from  east  to  west.  The  precious  stones  found  there  were  considered 
bright  crystals,  and  used  as  card  counters.  They  were  sold  to  the  Dutch 
before  their  value  was  known.  In  twenty  years  one  thousand  ounces 
were  imported  into  Europe  from  Brazil.  So  great  an  amoimt,  in  so  short 
a  time,  diminished  their  value,  and  caused  them  to  be  sent  from  Brazil 
to  India,  instead  of  being  imported  from  that  country,  as  formerly.  Cerro 
de  Frio  has  few  attractions  for  settlers.  Sterile  mountains  and  desert 
plains  inform  the  traveler  tliat  he  is  in  the  diamond  district.  Between 
1801  and  1806  the  diamonds  imported  from  Brazil  to  Lisbon  weighed 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-one  carats. 
A  great  amount  was,  no  doubt,  sent  abroad  clandestinely,  and  many  were 
circulated  privately  through  the  country,  and  received  instead  of  money. 
They  difier  in  weight  from  a  grain  to  seventeen  carats.  If  a  slave  find 
cuke  weighing  seventeen  and  a  half  carats,  he  is  crowned  with  flowerB> 
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Others  tbat  are  peculiar  to  diis  region.  Various  species  of  apes  are  seen 
in  the  woods.  The  vampyre  bat  fixes  on  the  jugular  vein  of  animalsy 
and  is  supposed  to  lull  the  pain  of  its  bite  by  flapping  its  wings  all  the 
time  it  sucks  the  blood.  Two  species  of  sloths  inhabit  the  country;  and 
of  all  lands  under  the  sun,  Brazil  has  the  largest  and  gaudiest  butterflies. 

Birda.  The  Brazilian  birds  are  distinguished  for  the  variety  and  splen- 
dor of  their  plumage.  The  red,  blue,  and  green  parrots  frequent  the  tops 
of  the  trees.  The  gallinaceous  and  pigeon  tribes  haunt  the  woods.  Ori- 
oles and  manakins  resound  their  songs  through  the  forest.  The  toucan 
is  prized  for  its  feathers,  which  are  lemon,  bright  red,  and  black  in  difier* 
ent  parts  of  the  body.  The  difierent  species  of  humming  birds  are  more 
numerous  than  in  any  other  country  in  America.  There  are  ten  species 
of  wild  bees,  most  of  which  produce  honey  of  an  aromatic  flavor. 
Cochineal  might  be  produced  in  abundance.  A  species  of  murex  is 
found  on  the  coast  of  St.  Catherine's,  of  the  size  of  a  nut,  which  yields  a 
color  at  first  yellow,  but  on  exposure  to  the  air  a  rich  crimson,  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  the  purple  of  the  ancients. 

DepartmetU9,  Brazil  is  divided  into  nine  governments,  called  capi- 
tanias,  as  follow:  Rio  Janeiro,  Para,  Maranhao,  Pemambuco^  Bahia^ 
San  Paulo,  Mattogrosso,  Goyaz,  and  Minas  Geraes.  The  primate  of 
Brazil  holds  the  highest  ecclesiastical  office.  There  are  two  supreme 
courts  of  justice,  one  at  Bahia,  the  other  at  Rio  Janeiro.  There  are  also 
twenty-four  comarcas,  in  which  are  established  subordinate  courts. 

Chief  Totmu.  Rio  Janeiro  has  been  called  by  some  writers  Saint 
Sebastian.  This  town  has  an  excellent  harbor,  defended  by  the  castle  of 
Santa  Cruz.  The  hills  in  the  vicinity  are  adorned  with  houses,  churches, 
or  convents.  The  entrance  to  the  harbor  is  confined  by  several  islands, 
adorned  with  houses.  The  beautiful  bay  is  a  great  ornament  to  the  town. 
Its  calm  and  transparent  waters  reflect  on  all  sides  the  images  of  steep 
rocks,  thick  forests,  ehurches,  and  houses.  The  most  remarkable  public 
buildings  are  the  convents  of  St.  Antonio  and  St  Theresa,  the  ancient 
college  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  church  of  Nossa  Senhora  da  Glcnia.  The 
town  is  well  supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct  In  1817  it  contained 
one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  It  has  been  recently  rated  to 
contain  two  hundred  thousanfl.  It  is  very  &vontbly  situated  for  trade 
with  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Its  exports  are  numerous,  ridi,  abon- 
dant,  and  under  an  enlightened  administiation  it  would  be  a  great  mart 
for  the  most  distant  countries. 

Sio  Grande,  the  moat  southern  captaincy,  is  watered  by  many  rivers, 
with  well  wooded  banks;  and  someof  them  are  rich  in  gold.  Numerous 
flodu  of  oBtrichea  wander  in  the  plains,  and  the  forests  abound  in  game. 
If  a  better  system  of  agricultuftt:  were  establisbedi  Rio  Grande  might  800O 
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become  the  granary  of  the  kingdom.    Rio  Grande,  the  chief  town,  is  a 
city  of  importance. 

The  island  of  St.  Catharine  is  embellished  by  beautiful  scenery  of 
rocks  and  woods.  Refreshing  breezes  temper  the  solstitial  heats.  The 
soil  in  the  interior  is  of  extraordinary  fertility.  An  exuberant  piofusioa 
of  ibwers  indicates  a  genial  climate.  The  jessamine  and  the  rose  are 
,in  bloom  through  the  year.  The  delightful  vale  of  Picada  is  thkkly 
studded  with  white  cottages,  in  the  midst  of  orange  groves  and  cofte 
plantations. 

The  plain  of  Gorritiva,  peihaps  the  richest  in  the  world,  has  been  ooo- 
nected  with  the  ocean,  by  a  road  made  across  a  lofly  ridge  of  mountains, 
four  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Rio  Janeiro  and  San  Faulo 
are  supplied  with  cattle,  horses,  and  mules  from  this  fertile  district. 

The  best  rice  in  Brazil  is  raised  in  the  district  of  Santos.  A  paved 
road  has  been  made  from  Santos,  the  port  town,  to  San  Faulo  in  the 
interior.  It  is  cut  in  many  places  through  solid  rocks,  and  in  othera 
'  along  the  edge  of  precipices.  Fine  springs  form  romantic  cascades  in 
the  midst  of  the  rocks.  The  traveler  ascends  under  arbors  of  shade,  and 
halfway  up  the  ascent  looks  down  upon  the  clouds.  The  summit  of  the 
mountain  is  six  thousand  feet  above  tho  level  of  the  sea,  which,  though 
twenty  miles  distant,  seems  to  wash  the  base. 

On  this  mountain,  in  a  wide  plain,  is  situated  the  city  of  San  Pau/o, 
with  a  climate  tho  most  delightful  in  the  world.  Its  streets  are  broad  and 
clean ;  and  its  population,  with  its  dependent  parishes,  thirty  thousand. 
The  inhabitants  are  famous  for  ornamenting  their  gardens ;  and  the  ladies 
are  equally  renowned  for  their  beauty  and  sprightliness.  The  term 
Patdista  is  one  of  compliment  to  a  lady,  as  implying  that  she  looks  as  if 
she  might  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  city.  The  people  are  noted  for  their 
spirit,  enterprise,  and  patriotism. 

The  population  of  Minas  Geraes  has  been  rated  at  half  a  million.  The 
country,  though  almost  unexplored,  is  rich  in  agricultural  products  of 
almost  every  sort.  The  grape  yields  a  delicious  wine;  but  the  people 
in  the  gold  and  diamond  districts  neglect  their  vines,  and  drink  water. 
Many  of  the  trees  are  adapted  fcHr  dyeing  and  tanning.  The  adracantb 
is  here  of  the  best  quality,  and  the  sugar  cane  grows  in  its'wild  state. 

Villa  Rica,  the  chief  town,  has  been  improved  of  late  years.     It  is  weH 
supplied  with  water,  and  its  principal  street  is  half  a  league  in  length. 
From  its  elevated  situation,  it  happens  that  the  thermometer  sekkn 
reaches  above  82^  in  the  shade,  and  its  range  is  between  this  point  and 
48^.    The  population  amounts  to  twenty  thousand  souls. 

The  capitania  of  Goyez,  on  account  of  its  inland  situati<Hi,  is  seMom 
visited.    Its  riven  are  well  stocked  with  fish,  and  its  woods  abound  with 
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game.  But  the  inhabitants  are  scattered  over  a  vast  extent  of  country. 
Some  of  the  mines  are  rich  in  gold.  The  diamonds  are  larger,  though 
not  of  so  pure  a  water  as  those  of  Cerro  del  Frio.  Cotton  is  cultivated 
near  the  frontiers.  Villa  Boa,  the  chief  town,  is  built  in  a  low  situation, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Vermelho. 

The  government  of  Bahia  stretches  along  the  coast.  The  soil  is  prin- 
cipally a  rich  vegetable  mould,  is  watered  i>y  many  streams,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane.  Its  tobacco,  coffee,  and  rice 
are  fiimous.  The  beautiful  Brazil  wood  growing  here,  is  equal  to  that 
from  Pernambuco.  San  Salvador  de  Bahia,  the  chief  city,  is  nearly  four 
miles  in  length,  irom  north  to  south.  The  lower  part  of  the  town,  inha- 
bited chiefly  by  mechanics  and  tradesmen,  is  considered  unhealthy.  The 
wealthy  inhabit  the  higher  part,  nearly  six  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  population  has  been  estimated  at  eighteen  thousand 
souls,  of  which  colored  people  constitute,  perhaps,  two-thirds.  The  city 
is  well  built.  The  chief  occupation  of  the  people  consists  in  ship  building. 
The  town  is  better  supplied  with  provisions  than  Rio  Janeiro.  Oranges, 
water  melons,  pine  apples,  and  different  sorts  of  fruit,  are  plentiful 
throughout  the  district.  The  excessive  heat  of  the  climate  is  moderated 
by  the  sea  breeze,  and  by  the  circumstance  of  the  shortness  of  the  days, 
and  the  equality  of  the  nights. 

The  government  of  Pernambuco  is  famed  for  its  dye  woods,  vanilla, 
oocoa,  rice,  and  sugar.  Its  cotton  was  a  long  time  considered  the  best  in 
the  world.  The  lower  part  of  the  city  is  built  on  two  islands,  and  is 
called  Recif,  or  Pernambuco.  The  other  part,  built  on  an  eminence 
three  miles  distant,  has  received  the  name  Olinda.  The  populaticm  of 
the  two  towns  amounts  to  sixty-five  thousand  souls. 

Piauhy  is  four  hundred  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  seventy  in  me- 
dium breadth.  Gold,  iron,  and  lead  have  been  discovered  in  this  district. 
The  province  has  been  more  recently  termed  Maranham,  and  is  impor- 
tant for  the  value  of  its  productions.  Annate,  capsicum,  pimento,  ginger, 
and  the  best  fruits  of  Europe  grow  in  great  abundance  throughout  the 
province.  The  chief  town,  Biaranham,  contains  thirty  thousand  inha- 
bitants. 

Grand  Para  and  Rio  Negro  form  the  largest  government  in  Brazil, 
extending  eight  hundred  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  four  hundred  in 
breadth.  Grand  Para,  the  chief  town,  is  sometimes  called  Belem.  The 
population  amounts  to  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  who  are  poor  and 
destitute  of  employment.  Tlie  capitania  of  Mattogrosso  abounds  with 
forests  of  wild  cocoa  trees,  and  the  different  kinds  of  wood  which  grow 
in  the  lower  parts  of  Brazil.  Small  pieces  of  gold  are  cdlected  fiom  the 
beds  of  the  rivers.  The  city  of  Cuiabu  is  the  chief  town,  and  is  situated 
Vol..  U.  23 
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on  a  river  of  that  name,  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  its  jundiaB 
with  the  Paraguay.  The  population  amounts  to  thirty  tiiousaiid,  and  ■ 
well  supplied  with  fish,  fruits,  and  all  sorts  of  vegetables. 

Natives,  Various  tribes  are  scattered  over  this  immense  ooontry. 
They  arc  strong,  and  well  made,  and  of  the  usual  cq>per  oompleuQO. 
They  are  represented  by  the  Portuguese,  as  being  mostly  cannBMis. 
The  Jesuits  had  multitudes  of  these  wandering  savages  completely  wb- 
jected  to  their  rule.  The  Guarini  is  a  language  very  generally  known 
by  the  natives.  But  there  are  fifty-one  dialects,  spoken  by  different  tribes 
of  the  interior,  that  have  no  affinity  with  the  (luarini. 

GovemmerU.  This  country  at  present  takes  the  proud  name  of  o 
empire.  The  two  crowns  of  Portugal  and  Brazil  are  separated.  A  toyo- 
lution  has  recently  induced  the  emperor  to  abdicate  his  crown  |  and  tbe 
government  is  in  an  unsettled  state.  There  are  even  hopes  that  it  will 
throw  off  its  miserable  pageant  of  an  emperor,  and  booome,  like  the  other 
American  states,  a  republic.  This  country,  independently  of  its  military 
resources,  which  are  respectable,  might  be  a  great  state,  both  on  aocoodt 
of  its  position,  and  the  extent  and  fertility  of  its  soil.  Its  population,  like 
that  of  Russia,  or  the  United  States,  might  be  doubled  in  a  few  jeaiv. 
But  before  this  can  be  effected,  this  naturally  fine  country  must  hsTe  a 
Czar  Peter,  or  free  institutions.  It  has  been  hitherto  bowed  down  under 
a  yoke  of  iron. 

Guiana  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Amazon,  on  the  west  by  tiie 
Rio  Negro,  and  on  the  north  and  north-west  by  ^  Orinoco  and  die 
Atlantic  ocean.  The  coast  is  low,  and  at  several  leagoes  from  the  shore, 
subject  to  inundation.  On  these  low  grounds  grow  the  mangrove,  in 
which  the  water  remains  stagnant.  The  marshes  and  fens  are  coversd 
with  reeds,  and  afford  resorts  to  innumerable  wild  fowls,  and  caymsos, 
or  crocodiles.  No  calcareous  rocks  have  hitherto  been  observed  in  diis 
country.  The  highest  inland  mountains  are  not  more  than  one  Aoosmd 
eight  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  mouths  of  the  rrren 
are  broad  and  shallow.  At  a  distance  in  the  interior  they  aboond  m 
cascades.  No  fewer  than  thirty-eight  have  been  counted  on  the  Esse- 
quibo.  They  are  observed,  also,  on  the  Demarara,  Ojrapok,  Bineaii 
Berbice,  Corentins,  Sinamari,  and  the  Arouri. 

Seoiom.  The  dry  season  lasts  from  the  end  of  July  to  November; 
and  the  rainy  season  corresponds  to  the  winter  moaths  in  Emiope.  The 
tnost  violent  rains  sometimes  fall  in  January  and  February.  The  weathff 
is  dry  and  agreeable  during  the  month  of  March  ted  the  beginniqf  if 
May.  April  and  the  latter  part  of  May  are  subject  to  continual  itiM. 
Hie  climate  is  not  liable  to  the  excessive  heat  of  Uie  East  Indies,  Afrba, 
or  the  West  Indies.    The  winds,,  passing  over  a  vast  eartent  of  ecesat 
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temper  the  sultriness  and  the  oppressive  heats.    Europeans  afiirm,  that 
the  morning  and  evening  breezes  are  cold  in  many  parts  of  the  interior. 

Diseases,  Guiana  has,  perhaps,  been  thought  more  sickly  than  it 
really  is.  The  climate  is  certainly  humid,  and  the  air  rendered  insalu- 
brious by  thick  woods  and  uncultivated  lands.  It  is  supposed,  that  the 
cutting  down  the  trees  is  unfavorable  to  the  health  of  the  first  colonists. 
Tertian  and  quartan  agues,  though  common,  are  not  dangerous.  Epi- 
demic diseases  are  rare. 

InundatUms.  This  country  is  subject  to  annual  overffow  of  the  rivers. 
Quadrupeds  are  forced  to  take  refuge  on  the  highest  trees;  lizards, 
agoutis,  and  pecaris  quit  their  watery  dens,  and  remain  on  the  branches. 
Aquatic  birds  spring  upon  the  trees,-  to  avoid  the  cayman  and  serpents 
that  infest  the  temporary  lakes.  The  first  forsake  their  ordinary  food, 
and  live  on  the  fruits  and  berries  of  the  shrubs  through  which  they  swim. 
The  crab  is  found  upon  the  trees,  and  the  oyster  multiplies  in  the  forest. 
The  Indian,  who  surveys  from  his  canoe  this  confusion  of  earth  and  sea, 
suspends  his  hammoc  on  an  elevated  branch,  and  sleeps  without  fear  in 
the  midst  of  the  danger.  Oranges,  lemons,  the  guava,  the  launis  persea, 
the  sapota,  the  amiona,  and  other  fruits,  grow  in  the  cultivated  lands  all 
the  year.  The  wild  fruits  bear  but  once  in  a  year.  The  most  remark- 
able of  these  are  the  grenadilla,  and  the  different  species  of  the  palms. 
The  mango,  and  other  East  India  plants,  thrive  in  Guiana;  but  the  fruits 
of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  the  grape,  fig,  and  pomegranate,  are  not 
adapted  to  the  climate.  Three  species  of  the  coffee  tree  were  found  here 
indigenous.  The  Arabian  was  afterwards  added.  The  country  produces 
in  abundance  cbvcs,  cinnamon,  and  different  sorts  of  pepper.  The  cocoa 
tree  in  some  places  grows  spontaneously.  Indigo  and  vanilla  arc  indi- 
genous to  the  soil.  Manioc  and  cassada  are  considered  the  most  impor- 
tant alimentary  plants.  Tho  potato,  the  igname,  two  kinds  of  millet,  and 
the  tayove,  are  also  very  nutritive. 

Medicinal  Plants.  The  quassia  wood  is  brought  from  this  country. 
Various  other  medicinal  vegetables  abound.  The  country  is,  also^ 
equally  prolific  in  poisonous  vegetables.  The  duncane  is  said  to  occasion 
instant  death.  The  Indians  dip  their  arrows  in  a  solution  of  the  baric  of 
the  woorari  tree.  A  negro  woman,  whose  skin  had  been  grazed  by  one 
of  these  arrows,  expired  in  a  short  time,  and  her  infant,  though  not  woun- 
ded, lost  its  life  from  sucking  her  breast. 

Forest  Trees.  The  bananas  and  mangles  are  sofl  and  porous.  Some 
of  the  trees  are  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  though  it  is  difiicult  to  cut 
them,  on  account  of  their  excessive  hardness.  Various  kinds  of  beautifiil 
cabinet  woods  are  found  in  the  forests,  which  abound  in  varied  and 
romantic  scenery.    Great  varieties  of  flowering  creepers  and  shrubs 
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diffuse  tragrance  through  the  air.  Parasi^cal  plants  in  many  pboei 
render  the  forests  impassable.  •  The  simira  yields  a  rich  crinwon  dye. 
The  largest  canoes  are  made  from  the  wild  cotton  tree. 

Quadnq^eds.  The  same  as  those  of  Brazil  and  Paraguay.  Hie  red 
tiger  of  Surinam  b  less  than  the  jaguar,  but  resembles  it  in  habits,  and 
is  equally  ferocious.  The  tiger  cat  is  a  beautiful  animal,  not  nuich  krger 
than  the  domestic  cat,  and  is  lively,  mischievous,  and  untamable.  Thoe 
are  two  species  of  the  ant  bear.  One  of  the  species  is  almost  eight  feet 
in  length,  attacks  the  jaguar,  and  seldom  leaves  its  hold  without  destroying 
it.  'JThe  dog  crab  frequents  the  sea  shore,  and  uses  its  feet  very  deiler- 
ously  in  drawing  shell  fish  out  of  their  cavities.  There  are  many  species 
of  monkeys  in  Guiana.  The  guata  is  considered  to  be  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  man,  or  rather  to  an  Indian  old  woman.  Three  species  of  deer 
are  indigenous.  The  agouti  and  paca  are  considered  the  best  game  in 
Guiana.  The  cabiai  is  an  amphibious  animal,  armed  with  strong  tusks, 
and  covered  with  bristles.  The  peccary,  or  Mexican  hog,  has  an  orifice 
on  his  back,  containing  a  fetid  liquor  not  unlike  musk.  The  ooaliHBKttda 
is  a  great  destroyer  of  poultry,  and  is  said  to  be  as  cunning  as  a  fox. 
The  vampyre  bat  is  the  most  destructive  in  the  country.  The  boa,  or, 
as  it  is  called  in  the  language  of  the  country,  aboma,  is  a  large  amphihious 
snake,  forty  feet  in  length,  and  four  or  five  in  circumference.  It  is 
indifferent  as  to  its  prey,  and  destroys,  when  hungry,  any  animai  Chat 
comes  within  its  roach.  The  negroes  consider  it  eicelient  food,  and  its 
fat  is  converted  into  oil.  The  rattlesnake  and  dipsai  are  the  most  noxioiis 
reptiles  in  Guiana.  The  sting  of  tlie  latter  is  not  always  fatal,  but  pro- 
duces fever,  accompanied  with  excessive  -thirst,  whence  its  name.  Gui- 
ana is  infested  with  serpents,  lizards,  and  caymans.  Of  the  fresh  water 
fish,  the  pacoun  and  aymara  aro  said  to  be  the  best.  The  warapper  has 
been  found  on  the  trees.  It  feeds  on  them,  during  the  inundations^  and 
remains  entangled  among  the  branches  when  the  waters  have  subsided. 

The  Dutch  settlements  of  Essequibo,  Dcmarara,  and  Berbioe,  fonn 
what  has  been  called  British  Guiana,  which  is  inhabited  by  nine  thousand 
whites,  and  eighty  thousand  negroes.  The  harbor  of  the  city  of  Esse- 
quibo, though  situated  at  the  confluence  of  two  large  rivers,  has  not  been 
hitherto  considered  of  much  importance.  Most  of  the  settlers  reside  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  near  the  plantations.  Since  the  thick  woods  have 
been  cut  down,  the  refreshing  sea  breeze  is  not  obstructed  in  its  course, 
and  the  climate  is  milder  and  more  salubrious  than  that  qf  Surinam. 

Demarara  is  the  nnost  flourishing  of  the  British  settlements  in  Guisoa. 
The  population  of  Strabock,  the  capital,  amounts  to  ten  thousand  souls. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  .very  wealthy,  and  the  people  still  retain 
several  Dutch  customs.    Foreign  commodities  are  very  dear.     A  guinea 
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18  frequently  given  for  a  pound  of  tea.  New  Amsterdam,  the  chief  town, 
in  the  colony  of  Berbice,  is  situated  on  the  river  of  the  same  name.  The 
marshy  ground  extends  two  or  three  leagues  into  the  interior,  and  the  land 
is  supposed  to  be  better  adapted  for  cocoa  and  coffee,  than  for  sugar  plan- 
tations. 

The  fine  colony  of  Surinam  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch;  and  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  monument  of  that  industrious  people.  No  part  of  the 
West  Indies  is  so  extensively  or  so  well  cultivated.  Parimarabo,  the 
chief  town,  is  built  on  the  right  side  of  the  beautiful  river  Surinam.  The 
streets  arc  lined  with  orange,  shaddock,  tamarind,  and  leinon  trees,  which 
appear  in  bloom,  while  their  branches  at  tlie  same  time  are  weighed  down 
with  fruit.  The  walks  are  covered  with  gravel  and  sea  shells.  The 
houses  are  sumptuously  furnished.  The  number  of  whites  in  Surinam 
amounts  to  10,000;  the  negroes  to  60,000,  and  the  exports  to  £100,000 
sterling.  The  Dutch  and  British  settlements,  in  Guiana,  present  a  vast 
plain,  covered  with  plantations,  or  enameled  with  rich  verdure,  bounded 
on  one  side  by  a  dark  ridge  of  impenetrable  forests,  and  bounded  on  the 
other  by  the  azure  billows  of  the  ocean.  The  garden  between  the  sea 
and  the  desert  is  intersected  by  a  great  many  streams,  confined  by  dikes, 
and  separated  from  each  other  by  excellent  roads  or  navigable  canals. 

The  revolted  negroes  have  established  many  petty  republics  in  the  inte- 
rior. Although  they  go  naked  they  live  in  abundance.  They  make 
their  butter  from  the  fat  of  the  palm-tree  worm,  and  extract  good  oil  from 
the  pistachio  nut.  They  are  expert  huntsmen  and  fishermen,  and  under- 
stand the  art  of  curing  their  provisions.  They  obtain  salt  from  the  ashes 
of  ^e  palm,  and  when  a  sufficiency  cannot  be  procured,  season  their  food 
with  red  pepper.  The  palm  tree  furnishes  them  with  plenty  of  wine. 
Their  fields  are  covered  with  rice,  manioc,  ignames,  and  plantains.  The 
manicole  supplies  them  with  all  the  materials  from  which  their  huts  are 
constituted.  Their  cups  are  made  from  the  calubash  tree,  and  a  sort  of 
net  work,  woven  by  an  insect,  furnished  them  with  their  hats.  The 
nebees,  so  common  in  the  forest,  are  converted  into  cordage.  They  kindle 
a  fire  by  rubbing  two  pieces  of  hard  wood,  which  they  call  bi-bi,  together. 
Candles  arc  made  of  their  tallow,  and  their  oil  is  burnt  in  lamps.  The 
numerous  swarms  of  wild  bees,  with  which  their  country  abounds,  yield 
them  plenty  of  wax  and  honey.  Such  are  these  simple  republics  of 
negroes,  reduced  in  other  respects  to  a  state  of  nature. 

France  has  never  derived  any  advantage  from  its  colony  in  GKiiana. 
Cayenne,  from  its  position,  and  the  thickness  of  the  surrounding  woods^ 
and  the  depth  of  its  marshes,  is  almost  inaccessible.  The  whole  number 
of  whites  in  the  colony  amounted  to  2,000,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
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inhabitants  to  18  or  20,000.    "nie  exports,  however,  have  been  tripled 
tioce  1789. 

Indumi.  A  great  many  tribes  inhabit  the  deep  ioreats  of  the  interior. 
They  are  affectionate,  hospitable,  and  simple  in  their  manners  to  each 
other,  but  fierce  and  warlike  to  strangers,  and  unconquerable  in  their 
efforts  to  retain  their  independence.  In  the  interior  of  this  country 
the  fabulous  £1  Dorado  of  adventures,  about  the  year  1540. 


WEST  INDIES,  OR  COLOMBIAN    ARCHIPELAGO 


This  is  a  numerous  group  of  islands,  that  stretch  in  the  fixm  of  an 
arch,  or  bow,  between  the  two  American  continents.  They  have  been 
called  Antilles  from  the  Latin  a$Ue  insuUu.  They  are  often  called 
Carribees,  and  by  the  North  Americans  the  West  Indies.  They  extend 
from  the  gulf  of  Florida  to  that  of  Venezuela,  and  are  divided  into  the 
greater  and  less  Antilles,  and  sometimes  into  the  wind  ward  and  ieewaid 
islands.  Cuba,  Jamaica,  St.  Domingo,  and  Porto  Rioo,  aie  the  great 
Antilles.  A  remarkable  current,  called  the  gulf  stream,  sets  thioiigh 
this  group  of  islands.  It  passes  from  the  gulf  of  Florida,  like  a  swift  river, 
immensoly  broad,  with  most  singular  ripples  in  calm  weather,  akmg  its 
points  of  contact  with  the  still  waters.  After  passing  from  this  chain  cf 
islands,  it  diverges  from  the  American  continent,  increasing  in  breadth  as 
it  diminishes  iu  velocity.  The  waters  of  the  gulf  are  wanner  than  thow 
of  the  still  ocean. 

This  sea  is  generally  in  a  profound  calm,  whence  the  Spaniards  call  it 
the  LadieBseOj  and  the  water  is  then  so  transparent  that  the  marinercan 
discern  fish  and  coral  at  sixty  fathoms  bek)w  the  surface.  The  ship  seems 
to  float  in  air,  and  the  spectator  is  often  seized  with  vertigo,  while  he 
beholds  through  the  crystaline  fluid,  submarine  groves,  and  »hining  cr 
monstrous  fishes  darting  among  them,  or  beautiful  shells  glittering  amopg 
turfs  of  fttcus  and  sea  weed.  Fresh  water  springs  issue  from  the  sea  /Mk 
both  sides  of  the  channel,  between  Yurcatan  and  Cuba.  They  rush  with 
such  violence  from  the  deep,  that  it  is  dangerous  for  snmll  vosmh  to 
approach  thence.  Boats  have  been  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  vioieoce  of 
the  suiges  that  ensue.    The  seamen  sometimes  here  draw  t  heir  supplies 
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of  fresh  water  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.    Humboldt  says,  that  some 
of  the  fish  in  these  springs  have  never  been  found  in  the  salt  water. 

There  are  mountains  on  all  the  larger  islands  of  this  Archipelago. 
The  highest  are  on  the  west  of  St.  Domingo,  the  east  of  Cuba  and  die 
north  of  Jamaica.  Volcanoes  have  been  observed  in  Gaudaloupe,  and 
some  other  islands.  Their  general  geological  feature  is  abrupt  transition 
from  mountains  to  plains,  marked  by  steep  and  craggy  rocks.  Coral  and 
madrepore  rocks  are  common  on  the  different  coastg.  Cuba  and  the 
Bahamas  are  surrounded  by  labyrinths  of  low  rocks,  several  of  which  are 
covered  with  palm  trees. 

These  islands  are  generally  situated  under  the  tropic  of  Cancet,  and 
there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  climate;  so  that  the  observatioiur 
touching  one  of  them  will  generally  apply  to  the  whole.  The  periodical 
rains,  which  give  birth  to  the  spring  of  the  country,  coiAmence  in  May, 
and  the  brown  of  vegetation  changes  to  a  deep  verdure.  The  periodical 
rains  fall  about  noon,  and  cause  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  medium 
standing  of  the  thermometer  is  78^  Fahr.  These  showers  are  followed 
by  the  splendor  of  tropical  summer.  The  sky  is  nearly  cloudless,  and 
the  heat  would  be  almost  insupportable,  but  for  the  sea  breeze.  The  moon 
emits  a  light,  by  which  a  person  can  see  to  read  the  smallest  print  by  night 
The  thermometer  now  often  rises  above  90^,  and  suffocating  calms 
announce  the  re-approach  of  the  great  periodical  rains.  Fiery  clouds 
are  seen  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  mountains  seem  nearer  than  at  other 
times.  The  rain  falls  in  torrents.  It  is  said  that  eighty-seven  inches  fell 
in  one  year.  Iron  rusts  rapidly;  humidity  is  great,  and  the  inhabitants 
live  in  a  kind  of  vapor  bath.  The  climate  is  then  relaxing,  unwholesome, 
and  dangerous  to  an  Ehiropean.  Putrid  and  yellow  fever  ensue,  as  some 
say  from  miasm,  and  others  whimsically  affirm  fnmi  lunar  influehce.  It 
is  now  generally  believed  not  to  be  contagious,  and  less  dangerous  on 
elevated  than  marshy  districts.  The  temperate  zone  of  the  Antilles 
commences  at  one  thousand  four  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  four  diousand  feet,  are  subject  to  mists 
and  rains. 

Anmals,  Most  of  the  wild  animals  indigenous  to  diis  climate  are  of 
a  smaller  size.  The  scorpion  is  found  only  in  the  large  islands.  Ne- 
groes are  sometimes  exposed  to  the  murderous  bite  of  the  cayman  or 
crocodile.  Parrots  of  various  species  glitter  in  the  woods,  and  innumer- 
able aquatic  birds  congregate  on  the  shores.  Hunmiing  birds,  darting 
along  the  bright  flowers,  vie  in  their  plumage  with  the  flowers,  iSbB  eme- 
rald, and  ruby.  All  the  tropical  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees  are  natives  of 
this  climate.  A  canoe  made  from  a  single  trunk  of  a  cotton  tree,  has 
been  known  to  contain  a  hmldred  persons;  and  die  leaf  of  one  qpeoies  of 
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St.  Eiistatia, 

30 

5fi00 

15,000 

20,000 

TW)ago, 

140 

900 

15,000 

15,900 

St  Vincent, 

181 

1,500 

13,500 

15,000 

St  Lucia, 

220 

2^400 

11,700 

14,100 

Margarita, 

350 

6,000 

6,000 

14,000 

The  Bahamas, 

5,000 

8,000 

11,000 

14,000 

Nevis, 

20 

1,000 

10,000 

11,000 

MoDtserrat, 

47 

1,000 

10,000 

11,000 

Total,  443,000  1,683,000      2,126,000 

Cuba  is  the  lai^gest  and  most  important  of  these  islands.    It  commands 
the  windward  passage,  as  well  as  the  entrance  into  the  gulfs  of  Mexico 
and  Florida,and  is  called  with  reason  the  key  of  the  West  Indies.    It  is 
seven  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  on  a  medium  seventy  in  breadth.    Il 
is  equal  in  size  to  Great  Britain.     Its  population  is  rated  at  750,000, 
though  we  have  reason  to  think  it  exceeds  that  number.    A  small  belt  of 
the  island  only  has  yet  been  cultivated.    A  chain  of  mountains,  not  very 
lofty,  extends  through  the  whole  island.    The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile; 
the  climate  more  temperate  than  most  of  the  other  islands;  and  Cuba  is 
justly  considered  the  healthiest  and  most  fruitful  settlement  in  the  Antilles, 
It  is,  probably,  the  richest  island,  all  things  considered,  in  the  world. 
Gold  was  f(Mrmerly  found  in  the  island,  and  copper  and  iron  abound.    It 
is  famed  also,  for  mineral  waters,  and  sedt  springs.      Its  chief  wealth  is 
derived  from  its  extensive  sugar  plantaticms.     Coffee  is  its  next  most 
important  product     Its  tobacco  is  the  best  in  the  world.    It  abounds  in 
trees,  among  which  are  many  fitted  for  ship  timber.     Bees  have  multi- 
plied to  a  great  extent.    Cattle,  as  in  New  Spain,  have  become  wild  in 
the  woods,  and  are  killed  for  their  hides  and  tallow.     The  people  are 
active  and  enterprising,  and  the  revenue,  formerly  reckoned  at  two 
millions  of  piastres,  is  now  much  more  than  double  that  sum.  The'military 
force,  chiefly  militia,  consists  of  twenty  thousand,  most  of  whom  are  ill 
disciplined. 

Havana,  the  capital  ci  the  island,  is  oo  the  north  coast,  and  was 
founded  by  Velasquez,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Its  population  is  rated 
at  70,000,  and  from  that  to  100,000.  The  largest  fleet  may  ride  in  its 
fine  harbor;  but  the  entrance  into  it  is  narrow,  and  one  ship  only  can 
pass  in  at  a  time.  Two  forts,  one  of  them  the  famous  Moro  castle,  defend 
it  The  city  contains  many  fine  buildings,  and  especially  some  noble 
and  splendid  churches,  and  is  by  far  the  largest  mercantile  port  in  Span- 
ish America,  having  always  a  great  show  of  vessels  from  all  quarters  of 
the  world.  Puerto  del  Principe,  situated  in  the  midst  of  rich  savannas. 
Vol.  U.  24 
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toes,  and  thirty  thousand  of  European  origin.  Thus  the  blacks  were  ii» 
a  ratio  to  the  whites  of  more  than  ten  to  one.  The  staple  expcHrts  in  the 
same  year  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand  hogsheads  of 
sugar,  fifly-three  thousand  puncheons  of  rum,  and  twenty-seven  znillioii 
three  hundred  and  sijay  thousand  pounds  of  sugar.  Many  of  the  planters 
are  immensely  rich. 

St.  Domingo,  or  Hayti.  Columbus  gave  to  this  island  the  name  of 
Hispaniola,  or  Little  Spain.  It  extends  three  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  from  north  to  south.  The 
centre  of  the  island  is  marked  by  the  lofty  mountains  of  Ciboa,  consisting 
of  three  chains.  Most  of  these  summits  admit  of  cultivation,  and  are 
comparatively  healthy.  The  low  and  marshy  grounds  are  exceedingly 
unhealthy  to  European  constitutions.  The  stormy  season  lasts  from  April 
to  November.  The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  cultivation  proper 
to  the  climate.  Gold  and  silver,  and  the  other  metals  and  fossils,  used  to 
be  found-  here.  A  very  large  lump  of  native  gold  was  found  in  the  moun- 
tains; and  the  Maroon  negroes  still  carry  on  an  inconsiderable  trade  in 
gold  dust.  Before  the  late  revolution,  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island 
contained  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  thirty  thousand  of  whom 
were  slaves,  and  they  worked  two  hundred  thousand  oxen. 

San  Domingo  was  the  first  town  founded  by  Europeans  in  America. 
In  the  Cathedral  of  this  city  are  deposited,  in  two  leaden  coffins,  the  ashes 
of  Christopher  Columbus  and  his  brother.  Hence  issued  the.cxpeditiona 
that  conquered  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  performed  the  other  Spanish 
exploits  upon  the  two  American  continents.  The  other  principal  towns 
in  the  Spanish  part  of  tho  island  are  San  Yago  and  La  Vega. 

The  French  formerly  possessed  in  this  island  an  extent  of  territory 
equal  to  one  thousand  seven  hundred  square  leagues.  We  may  judge  of 
the  former  value  of  this  colony  to  France,  when  we  are  informed,  that 
on  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  square  leagues,  the  value  of  the  staples 
raised  was  supposed  to  be  worth,  in  France,  seven  million  four  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds.  At  that 
time  there  were  in  this  part  of  the  island,  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
negroes.  Cape  Francois  has  been  denominated  Cape  Henry  by  the 
negro  King  Christophe.  Every  one  has  read  of  the  terrible  revolution, 
in  which  the  negroes  and  mulattoes  in  turn  desolated  this  island,  in  throw- 
ing off  the  yoke  of  their  former  masters.  The  whole  island  is  now 
understood  to  bo  united  under  one  head.  The  colored  people  have 
established  schools,  and  sound  political  regulations,  and  have  managed 
with  great  wisdom  and  discretion  of  policy,  and  have  given  unquestionable 
proofs  that  they  are  capable  of  self-government.  The  government  carries 
on  trade  with  the  Ameiicans,  English,  and  Danes;  and  possesses  a  well 
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amoantB  to  one  hundred  thousand  rix  dollars.  Some  of  the  plcmtatioiiff 
are  supposed  to  be  worth  sixty  thousand  pounds.  The  storehouses  are 
loaded  with  merchandise,  brought  from  Europe  and  America.  Christian* 
stadt  is  the  capital  of  Santa  Cruz.  The  small  island  of  St.  John  is  fertile, 
and  comparatively  healthy.  There  are  said  to  be  seventy-one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  fifty-nine  acres  of  good  land  in  the  Danish  islands^  oT 
which  thirty-two  thousand  and  fourteen  are  in  sugar  plantations,  and  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifly-eight  in  cotton.  The  sugar  is  of  the 
finest  quality,  and  the  rum  equal  to  that  of  Jamaica. 

Anguilla,  or  Snakes  Island,  so  called  from  its  long  and  crooked  form,, 
belongs  to  the  English.  The  inhabitants  raise  maize  and  cattle,  and 
make  considerable  salt.  It  is  ten  leagues  long,  by  three  in  average 
breadth. 

St.  Martinis  belongs  partly  to  the  French,  and  partly  to  the  Dutch.. 
Ita  chief  revenue  arises  from  its  salt.  Many  of  the  settlers  are  of  Rngliiih 
origin. 

St.  Bartholomew  belongs  to  Sweden.  It  lies  between  St.  Christopher, 
Anguilla,  and  St.  Eustatia.  Grustavia  is  the  chief  town.  The  exports 
consist  of  cassia,  tamarinds,  and  sassafras. 

St.  Eustatia  is  about  two  leagues  long,  by  one  in  breadth,  and  belongs 
to  the  Dutch,  The  population  on  this  small  spot  amoQnts  to  nearly  twelve 
thousand,  including  slaves.  Saba,  adjoining  St.  Eustatia,  is  twelve  milefl 
in  circumference,  and  id  difficult  of  acceqs,  except  for  small  vessels.  On 
the  hills  in  this  island  is  an  agreeable  valley,  watered  by  frequent  show- 
ers, which  render  it  in  the  highest  degree  fertile.  The  climate  is  healthy, 
and  the  Dutch  affirm,  that  the  European  women  retain  their  complexions 
longer  than  in  any  other  of  the  West  India  islands.  The  following  islands 
all  belong  to  the  British. 

Antigua  is  seven  leagues  long,  by  as  many  in  breadth.  It  contains 
fifly-nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-eight  acres,  of  which  thirty- 
four  thousand  are  pasturage,  or  sugar  plantations.  This  island  has 
recently  been  fortified,  and  has  beoHne  of  importance.  The  inhabitants 
amount  to  forty  thousand,  of  whom  thirty-six  thousand  are  slaves.  The 
chief  town  is  St.  John,  in  which  resides  the  English  governor  of  the 
Leeward  Islands.  The  exports,  which  consist  of  sugar,  ginger,  and 
tobacco,  are  very  variable,  as  regards  quantity.  In  1788,  no  rain  fell 
for  seven  months,  and  the  inhabitants  would  all  have  perished  of  famjae, 
had  they  not  been  supplied  firom  abroad.  Barbuda  is  twelve  leagues 
north  of  Antigua,  and  contains  one  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants. 
The  air  is  so  salubrious,  that  it  is  a  resort  for  invalids.  Turtles  are  found 
on  the  shore,  and  deer  and  diflferttit  sorts  of  game  in  the  woods. 

Bl  Christopher's  is  forty-two  miles  in  circumference.    It  afibids  the 
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south  of  St.  Lucia,  is  remarkable  for  its  fertility,  and  produces  a  great 
quantity  of  sugar  and  indigo.  The  bread  tree,  brought  from  Otaheite, 
has  here  succeeded  entirely.  In  1812,  there  was  an  eruptioQ  <^  one  of 
the  volcanic  mountains  of  this  island.  The  eastern  coast  is  peopled  by 
the  black  Caribees,  a  race  descended  from  the  aborigines,  and  fugitive 
negroes.  The  English  population  amounts  to  twenty-three  thousand, 
chiefly  slaves.  Kingston  is  the  residence  of  the  governor,  whose  juris- 
diction extends  over  several  of  the  adjacent  islands.  The  Grenadines 
are  a  group  of  contiguous  islands,  united  to  each  other  by  a  ridge  of 
calcareous  rocks,  that  appear  to  have  been  formed  by  marine  insects. 
Gariacon  and  Isle  Ronde  are  die  pridcipal.  They  are  small,  but  fertile 
and  well  cultivated.  Grenada  is  situated  near  the  Grenadines,  and  con- 
tains thirty-one  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  souls.  A  lake  on 
the  summit  of  a  central  mountain  is  the  source  of  many  rivers,  that  adorn 
and  fertilize  the  island.  Hurricanes  are  little  known.  At  this  island 
terminates  the  chain  of  the  Antilles.  Barbadoes,  Tobago,  and  Trinidad, 
form  a  distinct  group. 

Barbadoes  is  the  easternmost  iisland  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  twenty- 
one  miles  long,  and  fourteen  broad,  and  of  great  fertility.  The  population 
is  calculated  at  ninety  thousand.  The  governor  resides  at  Bridgetown, 
the  chief  town  in  Barbadoes.  This  harbor  is  nearer  the  eastern  continent 
than  any  other  in  the  Antilles. 

Tobago  is  ei^t  leagues  north-east  from  Trinidad.  The  chain  of  moun- 
tains on  these  islands,  from  its  geological  formation,  is  supposed  to  be  a 
continuation  of  the  mountains  of  Gumana.  The  position  of  Tobago  gives 
it  great  importance,  and  it  might  become  highly  productive.  The  finest 
fruits  of  the  tropics  grow  here.  Fine  figs  and  guavas,  ananas,  nutmegs, 
gum  c(^al,  and  five  different  sorts  of  pepper,  are  among  its  productions. 
A  harbor  on  the  east,  and  another  on  the  west  coast,  are  sheltered  from 
every  wind.    The  population  amounts  to  eighteen  thousand. 

Trinidad  lies  between  Tobago  and  South  America.  TUs  island  is 
sixty-five  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  fifty  from  north  to  south..  It  pro- 
duces sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  woad,  tobacco,  indigo,  ginger,  a  variety  of  fine 
fruits,  maize,  and  cedar  wood.  There  is  a  remarkable  bituminous  lake 
situated  on  the  western  coast.  It  is  eighty  feet  above  the  sea,  and  three 
leagues  in  circumference.  Small  islands,  covered  with  plants  and  shrubs, 
arise  from  its  bosom,  and  often  disappear.  The  bituminous  matter  of  this 
lake  is  used  for  naval  purposes  instead  of  pitch.  Trinidad  is  important 
from  its  fertility,  its  extent,  and  position,  which  commands  the  Oronoco^ 
and  the  DragOn^s  Mouth,  the  narrow  passage  between  it  and  the  main 
land,  from  which  it  appears  to  have  been  torn  by  some  convulsion  of 
nature.    St.  Joseph  de  Oama,  the  nominal  capita],  is  only  a  village,  and 
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consists  of  two  or  three  hundred  neatly  built  houses.  Chagaoumis,  the 
greatest  seaport,  contains  twenty-eight  thousand  inhabitants.  From  tk 
size  and  fertility  of  Trinidad,  it  has  been  supposed  that  it  nii^  pnxfaiee 
more  sugar  than  the  whole  of  the  leeward  islands.  It  posseoes,  alao, 
with  Tobago,  the  advantage  of  being  out  of  the  orduiaxy  readi  of  hurri- 
canes. The  foregoing  islands  are  all  under  the  dominioa  of  Great  Britain. 
The  Dutch  own  three  islands  on  the  coast  of  South  America.  Tte 
most  considerable  is  Guracoa,  twelve  leagues  long  and  three  broad.  Th 
land  is  arid  and  sterile;  and  there  is  but  one  well  in  the  island,  the  watar 
from  which  is  sold  at  a  high  price.  On  this  light  and  rocky  soil  the  Daloh 
have  planted  sugar  cane  and  tobacco.  The  salt  works  yield  a  conndv' 
able  revenue.  But  the  wealth  of  the  island  depends  <m  its  cootrabaad 
trade.  Williamstead,  the  capital,  is  one  of  the  neatest  towns  in  the  WSsiC 
Indies,  The  public  buildufigs  are  magnificent,  and  the  private  hoassi 
commodious.  The  clean  streets  remind  the  traveler  that  he  is  in  a  Dirtcii 
town.  The  port  of  Curacoa  is  spacious.  The  inhabitants  <^  the  island 
amount  to  twelve  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety.  Tlie  great  piu- 
portion,  as  in  the  other  West  India  islands,  are  slaves.  The  oolonistB  of 
Bonair  and  Aruba,  two  small  adjacent  islands,  employ  themselves  chiefly 
in  raising  cattle. 

The  trade,  which  has  been  carried  on  in  this  great  Archipelago,  above 
described,  has  tended  more  to  advance  the  industry,  and  eztend  (he  oom- 
anerce  of  those  European  countries,  which  have  beea  eonnecCed  with 
Ihese  islands,  than  all  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  two  Americas.    Before 
tho  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  die  British  introduced  twenty  tfaonsand 
slaves,  annually,  into  their  colonies.    The  value  of  sugar,  annually 
imported  into  England,  is  valued  at  seven  million  sixty-three  thousand 
two  hundred  and  sixty-five  pounds.    One  million  two  hundred  tfaoosand 
puncheons  of  rum  are  annually  distilled  in  the  British  islands.    In  1804, 
that  country  obtained  from  the  Antilles  twenty  million  five  hondied  and 
twenty-nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight  pounds  of  cotton. 
This  immense  wealth  is,  however,  the  price  of  blood.    Notwidistanding 
the  increase  of  humanity  in  the  laws,  and  in  the  planters,  the  excessive 
mortality  of  the  miserable  slaves  shows  the  nature  of  their  condition. 
In  their  native  Africa  they  rapidly  multiply,  although  that  climate  is 
more  humid  and  unhealthy  than  that  of  these  islands.    Interest,  it  will 
be  easily  seen,  will  tend  to  impel  the  planteirs  to  do  every  thing  for  the 
preservation  of  their  slaves.    But  the  misery  of  exile,  servitude,  and  all 
the  bodily  torments  to  which  they  are  exposed,  will  continue  to  shoilen 
their  existence;  and  the  race  in  all  these  islands  is  constantly  on  the 
decrease.    There  is  no  way  to  supply  the  deficiency,  but  the  revolting 
and  unchristian  enormity  of  fresh  importations. 
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The  negroes,  it  has  been  a6inned,  are  stabboni  and  revengeful,  not  to 
be  subdued  by  mild  treatment,  but  to  be  driven  by  the  lash.  They  are, 
in  fact,  iguOTant,  docile,  gentle,  patient,  and  submissive.  Cruel  men, 
malefactors,  and  outcasts  from  Europe,  have  been  raised  to  be  their  over- 
seers, and  have  treated  them  as  beasts  of  burden.  Spanish  writers  have 
seriously  maintained,  that  the  negroes  and  Indians  have  no  souls;  and 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe,  that  jBuch  reasonings  have  led  to  the 
treatment  they  have  received.  There  must  be  laws  to  protect  the  slaves 
from  outrage.  They  must  be  rendered  capable  of  acquiring  property. 
Marriage  must  be  rendered  a  valid  and  sacred  tie,  to  prevent  the  vile 
disease  and  misery  of  their  present  condition.  Their  children  must  be 
educated,  and  gradually  brought  within  reach  of  the  guidance  and  hopes 
of  Christianity.  Then  they  might  have  reason  to  regard  life  with  cheer- 
fulness, and  hope,  and  love;  and  industriously  to  cultivate  the  soil  they 
have  so  long  watered  with  their  tears. 

The  following  most  impressive  and  graphic  account  of  a  bright  morning, 
and  of  a  hurricane  in  the  Antilles,  is  copied  entire  from  Malte  Brun. 

^  In  (Mrder  to  make  our  readers  better  acquainted  with  this  country,  we 
dudl  attempt  to  describe  a  morning  in  the  Antilles.    For  this  purpose, 
let  us  watch  the  moment  when  the  sun,  appearing  through  a  serene 
atmosphere,  illumines  with  her  rays  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  and 
gilds  the  leaves  of  the  plantain  and  orange  trees.    The  plants  are  spread 
over  with  gossamer  of  fine  and  transparent  silk,  or  gemmed  with  dew 
drops,  and  the  vivid  hues  of  industrious  insects,  reflecting  unnumbered 
tints  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.    "Hie  aspect  of  the  richly  cultivated  valleys 
is  different,  but  not  less  pleasing;  the  whole  of  nature  teems  with  the 
most  varied  productions.    It  often  happens,  after  the  sun  has  dissipated 
the  mist  above  the  crystal  expanse  of  the  ocean,  that  the  scene  is  changed 
by  an  optical  illusion.    The  spectator  observes  sometimes  a  sand  bank 
rising  out  of  the  deep,  or  distant  canoes  in  the  red  clouds,  floating  in  an 
aerial  sea,  while  their  shadows,  at  the  same  time,  are  accurately  deline* 
ated  below  them.    This  phenomenon,  to  which  the  French  have  given 
the  name  of  mirage,  is  not  uncommon  in  equatorial  climates.    Europeans 
may  admire  the  views  in  this  archipelago,  during  the  cool  temperature 
of  the  morning:  the  lofty  mountains  are  adorned  with  thick  foliage;  the 
hills,  firom  their  sunmiits  to  the  very  borders  of  the  sea,  are  fringed  with 
plants  of  never  fading  verdure;  the  mills  and  sugar  works  near  them  are 
obscured  by  their  branches,  or  buried  in  their  shade.    The  appearance 
of  the  valleys  is  remarkable;  to  form  even  an  imperfect  idea  of  it,  we 
must  group  together  the  pahn  tree,  tho  cocoa  nut,  and  mountain  cabbage^ 
with  the  tamarind,  the  orange,  and  the  waning  plumes  of  the  bamboo 
cane.    On  these  plains  we  may  observe  the  bushy  oleander)  all  the 
Vol.  n.  25 
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Area  of  the  country  watered  by  Iho  priocipal  rivers  and  branchea  in 
the  United  States. 

Square  Mae$. 

Missouri  Territory,  (        -           -            -           .            .  696,000 

Missouri,                          60,300 

Ariiansas  Territwy,         -           -            .           .           .  121,000 

Louisiana,}                        .....  36,000 

North-Wett  Territory,  1                ....  72,000 

Illinois,  ^'j                      ...,•.  58,310 

Indiana,  JJ                         .....  34,940 

Otao,                               80,800 

Pennsylvania,  \                 .....  14,650 

New  York,  TIT                   460 

Maryland,  yi;                    -             -             -            .             .  HQ 

Virginia,! 25,600 

Kentucky, 39,000 

North  Carolina,  y?            -            -           -           -            -  000 

Tennessee,           ......  41,300 

South  Carolina,  ^V.          -           -            -            -            ■  800 

Georgia,  T^T 380 

Alabama,; 7,250 

22,670 


Total,  1,263,870 

Valley  of  the  Missouri,                  ....  674,000 

Valley  of  the  Mississippi  above  the  mouth  of  Ohio,            -  335^)00 

Valley  of  the  Ohio  and  its  waters,              -             -             -  205,000 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  waters,  below  the  mouth  of 

Ohio, 290^000 

1,394/100 
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TABLE  NO.  2. 


TREES  COMMON  TO  LOUISIANA. 


Red  flowering  maple 
Black  sugar  noaple 
Box  elder 
Peach 
Red  lead 
Pawpaw 
Large  cane 
Black  birch 
Catalpa 
Prickly  pear 
Iron  wood 
Hornbeam 
Chincapin 
Blackberry 
Laurier  almmd 
Wild  cherry 
Palmetto,  or  latania 
Sweet  orange 
Dog  wood 
Swamp  dog  wood 
Cypress 
PersimoQ 
Beech 
Red  ash 
Water  ash 
Water  locust 
Honey  kcust 
Hdly 
Butternut 
Butternut  hickory 
Swamp  hickory 
Thick  shellbariL  hkkory 
Nutmeg  hickory 
Black  walnut 
Pignut  hickory 
ShellbariL  hickory 
VoK.!!. 


Poplar 
White  bay 
Large  lamel 
Mulberry 
Spanish  mulberry 
Common  culinary  salt 
Tupeloo 
Black  gum 
Buckeye 
Pitch  pine 
LobloUypine 
Cotton  wood 
Sycamore 
Poke 

White  oak 
Water  oak 
SJMuiishoak 
Black  jack  oak 
Swamp  white  oak 
Overcupoak 
Post  oak 
Willow  oak 
Red  oak 
Black  oak 
Live  oak 
Black  locust 
Dwarf  locust 
Bistinean  kxMist 
Blackbeny 
Red  berried  ekfer 
Downy  linden 
Mucilaginous  ehn 
Redehn 
Swanqpelm 
Large  leaved  elm 
Large  whortleberry 

96 
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Redcedur 


Spioe  wood 

Red  bay 
Sweet  gum 


Tree  whortleberry 

Cranberry 

Muscadine 

Parsley  leaved  water  grape  vine 

River  grape  vine. 


TABLE  NO.  3. 


FLORA  OF  LOUISVILLE. 


Amaranth,  pellitory  leaved 
white 
clustered 
Alamasco,  lily 
Bastard  indigo 
Peachy  oonmioii 
Uaple,  sugar 
red 

Pennsylvania 
Box,  elder 
Althea 
Asparagus 

Swallow  wort,  oval  leaved 

Virginia  silk 
flesh  colored 
variegated 
Heurisyroot 
Spring  grass 
Squaw  root 
Bane  berry 
Angelica  tree 
Alalia^  berry-bearing 

naked  stenuned 
Pawpaw  tree 
Ascyrum 

St  Andrew's  cross 
Wall  cress,  Ijrre  leaved 
Canadian 
common 


Nightshade,  deadly 
Gariic,  common 

shallot 
Onion,  common 
Garlic,  field,  crow 
Cane,  great 
Reed  grass 
Cockle,  com 

Honeysuckle,  wild,  red,  white 
Snake  root,  Viiginia 
Dutchman's  pipe 
Dqg's  bane,  tustan  leaved 

hemp 
Ambrosia,  tall 

simple  leaved 

mugwort 
Arethusa,  bulbous 

drooping 
Agrimony,  small  flowered 

wood 

hairy 

smooth 
Chamomile,  garden 

wild 
Beard  grass 

nodding 
Anenxme,  wild,  Viiginia 

meadow 
Oats,  common 
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Toad  fiaxy  common 

Canadian 
Plantain,  water 
Buckeye,  yellow 

common 
Andromeda 
Red  bud 

Moor  wort,  broad  leaved 
Flag,  sweet,  calamus 
Columbine,  Canadian 
Burdock,  common 
Starwort,  divar  icat 
solidago-like 
hyssop-leaved 
heath-leaved 
toad-flax  leaved 
flax-leaved 
one-colored 
red-flowered 
heart-leaved 
smooth 
large-leaved 
small,  white 
P.  wort-like 
imperial 
Millfoil,  common 
Turnip,  Indian 
Virginian 
Ginger,  wild 
Cabbage 
Turnip 
Birch,  black 
Hazel,  older 
Beet,  common 
Catalpa,  tree 
Trumpet,  creeper 
Berberry,  Canadian 

three  flowered 
Bertolina,  rough 
Burr  marigold 

nodding 
large  flowered 


Fennel,  commbn 
Parsley,  common  kitchen 
Celery,  common 
Foxtail  grass,  meadow 
Pimpemol,  field 
Orach,  spreading 
Angelica,  purple 

common 
DoviPs  bit,  white 
Mugwort,  grey 
Arstida,  erect 
Chincapin,  tree 
HcMrnbeam,  American 
Red  pepper,  long 
Hazel  nut 
Traveler's  joy,  Virginia 

striate 
Dog  wood,  Virginian 
Canadian 
upright 
Red  rod,  American  camell 
Comptonia,  fern  leaved 
Celandine,  great 
Claytonia,  Virginian 
lanceolata 
Solomon's  seal 

sweet  scented 
Red  root,  New  Jersey  tea 
Marsh  cinquefoil 
Buttonwood 
Wax  work 
Love  vine,  clasping 
Sedge,  plantain  leaved 
bristly 
erect 
Senna,  Maryland 

dwarf 
Bell  fk)wer,  pointed  leaf 

perfoliate 
Sweet  weed" 
Cunila,  mint  leaved 
Cockspur 
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Bifr  marigold  bipinnate 

Boduneria 

Thymei  Vixginian 

Quaking  graas 

American 
■cariet 

Stiawfaerry  blite,  slender 

Hackberry 

Red  bod,  Judaa^  tree 

Nig^tflhade,  commnn 

Caiefinnt,  oommoQ  American 

Hempy  common 

Hound*s  tongue 

Coomielioa,  Virginian 

CoUinaooiay  twoHoolored 
oommoQ 

CoUiniia 

Sweet  potato 

field,  common 


creeping 
bead-bearing 
Thorn  grafis 
CentauxeUa 
CSentuary,  angular  leaf 
Hemlock 

water 
Jerusalem  oak 
WM  orach 
Chickweed,  conunon 
field 


glaucous 

Cucularia 

Lady's  smock,  Pennsylvania 

narrow  leaved 
Virginian 

Shrub 

sweet  scented 
Coral  honeysuckle 
Melon,  musk 
Cucumber,  common 
Cowslip,  meadow 


Cowslip,  scarlet 
HawtlKHrn 

Johnsonia,  American 
Horseradish 
Pumpkin 
Squash,  knotty 
Melon,  water 
Chervil 
Qallingale,  yellow 

sm.  flower 
strigoua 
Tooth  wort,  irregular 
Indian  potato,  villoas 
Jamestown  weed 
Carrot,  wild 
Leather  wood 
Teazle 

Dragon^s  head,  Virginia 
Pepper  grass,  Virginia: 
Larkspur,  blue 
Ground  laurel 
Arrow  wood,  Indian 
Spindle  tree,  eveigreen 
Fleabane,  Cansdian 

PhiladeljAua 
Hempweed 

nettle-leaf 
purple 
qx)tted 
Indian  sage 

climbing 
Cotton  grass 
Elephant^B  foot 
Dog^s  tail  grass 
Spurge,  spotted 

h3rpericum-leaf 
thyme-leaved 
Ipecacuanha,  wild 
Elymas 

fringed 
Mustard,  hedge 
Beech,  rusty  leaved 
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Thisde,  parti-colored 

Virginian 

common 
Sunflower,  tick  seeded 
narrow  leaf 
Floughman^s  wort 

Marigold,  commoa  com 
Cowslip,  American 
Skunk  cabbage 
PersimoD,  oommoa 
Fox  glove,  wild 

purple 
Hyssop,  hedge 

varying 
Pea  vine,  wild 
Ground  ivy 
Gondobus,  parti-colored 

prickly 
Bennet,  Virginian 
Locust,  prickly 
Gentian,  white 
Crowds  foot,  spotted 

Carolina 
Goat^s  rue,  Virginian 
Cudweed,  slimy 

plantain  leaf 
Hudsonia 

Hydrangia,  arborescent 
Snow  ball,  mock 
Sunflower,  rough  leaf 
soil  leaved 
Heliotrope,  Indian 
Pennyroyal 

Ilawkweed,  veiny  leaf 
rough 
paniclcd 
Alum  root 
Ilazle  witch 
Swinc^s  succory 

Virginia 
Houstcmia,  blue 


Ash,  white 
blue 
swamp 
Strawberry,  garden 

wild 
Fennel,  giant 
Colombo 
Goose  grass,  8. 

cross  tminched 
dyen, 

three  flowered 
Golden  thread 
Hedysarum,  x. 

clammy 

naked  flowering 
white  flowering 
Water  leaf 
Pennywort 
Parsnip,  cow 
Touch-me-not 

spotted 
Holly,  American 
Ditch  weed 
Flag,  oxnmon 

snake's  head 
Itea,  Virginian 
Walnut,  black 
Butternut 
Shell  bark 
Shag  bark 
Pignut 
Peccan 
Cedar,  red 

low,  dwarf 
Bullrush,  soft,  n. 
Laurel,  narrow  leaved 

brood 
Killingia,  low 
Flax,  commcm 
Virginian 
Damel 
Willow  herb 
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Iloustonia,  yar3ring 

Bastard  star  flower,  upt. 

Hydrastis,  Canadian 

St.  John^s  wort,  proli^ 

common 
Viiginian 
cluster  leaved 

Barley,  common 

Hop,  common 

Hibiscus,  meadow 

Okra,  garden 

Duck's  meat,  small 

L.  Cardinal  ikmer 

Lobelia,  blue 

Tobacco,  wild 

Lobelia,  pale 

Claytonian 

Pepper  grass,  Virginian 

Lupine,  perennial 

Lily,  Canadian 
Philadelphian 
groat  flowering 

Privet,  conunon 

Honeysuckle,  Virginian 

Cromwell 

Lavender,  common 

Lion's  leaf 

Sassafras 

Spice  wood 

Lecchia,  g^eat 

Sickle  grass 

Poplar    • 

Fire  weed 

Dandelion 

Mother  wort 

Lentanthus,  grass  leaf 

Cackold's  horns 

Mint,  Canadian 
horse 

Monkey  flower ,  winged 

ringent 

Miegia,  reed 


Willow  whorled 
Lindemia 
Larch  tree 
(lum,  sweet 
Archangel,  hispid 
Loosestrife 

four  leaved 
Hoarhound,  Viiginian 

narrow  leaf 
Ludwigia,  large,  c. 

decurrent 
Muhlenbergia 
Melanthium,  Virginian 
Magnolia,  great  flowering 

sweet  swamp 
Cucumber  tree 
Hoarhound,  commcm 
Scorpion  grass,  marsh 

Viiginian 
Trefoil,  marsh 

Sanicle,  bastard  American  two  leaf 
Cow  wheat,  American 
€rum  tree,  large,  sour 

black 
Catnip 

Fennel  flower 
Tobacco,  common 
Water  lily,  yellow  flower 

odorous,  Virginia 
Splatterdock,  common 
Nclumbium 
Wood  sorrel,  upright 

vidct 
Orchis,  shewy 

fringed,  white,  and  yellow 
spiral 
Beech  drops 
Orontium,  water 
^    Tree  primrose 
Night  willow  herb 

scallop  leaved 
Majoram,  wild 
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MajorciD,  garden 
Rape  broom 

woolly 
Cucumber,  Indian 
Mitehclla,  creeping 
Mulberry,  red 
Balm,  common 
Catmint,  wild 
Medlar,  rod 
Pear  tree,  wild 
Chickweed,  Indian 
Mallow,  smooth  flowering 
Basil,  common 

garden 
Obolaria,  Carc^ian 
Phyrma,  slender  spiked 
Alkekengi,  Pennsylvania 
Feverfew,  entire  leaved 
Passion  flower,  yellow 
PelUtory 
Lung  wort 
Cotton  tree 
Aspen  tree 
Poplar,  Lombardy 
Athenian 
Pond  wood 

perfoliate 

grass  leaved 

floating,  broad  leaf 
Louse-wort 

lanceolate 
Phlox,  or  B.  Lychnis,  spotted 

hairy 
smooth 
one  flowered 
Valerian,  Greek, 'creeping 
Knotgrass 

upright 

bearded 
Buckwheat,  climbing 
Buckwheat,  common 
Water  pepper 


Water  arrow  leaved 
Buckwheat,  climbing,  American 
Shrub  trefoil 
Pear  tree 
Apple  tree 
Quince  tree 
Crab  apple  tree 
Mountain  mint 

hairy 
Parsnip,  common 
Lettuce,  wild 

glaucous  leaf 
Plantain,  Virginian 
lanceoalta 
flattened 
Penthorum,  American 
Orange,  mock,  fragrant 

scentless,  common 
Winter  green,  spotted 
Pippsisseva 

round-leRTed 
Penstemon,  pubescent 

smooth 
Hemlock 
Cherry,  wild 
Sycamore 
Ginseng 

Panic  Grass,  capillary 
whorled 
glaucous 
crowds  foot 
broad  leaf 
Scotch 
Red  Grass,  canary 
Bean,  kidney,  common 

Lima 
Pea,  common,  garden 
Timothy,  herd  grass 
Meadow  Grass 

many-stemmed 
broad-leaved 
Brake 
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Philofitemon,  innouou 

liiay-cipple 

Poke-berry,  common 

Alder,  bladk 

Purslane,  common 

Mill-wort,  red-cdorod 

yellow 

Snake  Boot,  seneka 

Self-heal,  Pennsylvania 
Paspalum,  smooth 

Pickerel-weed^  heart-l£ 

Burnet,  commcm 

Potamisia,  stinking 

P(^py,  garden 

Oakburr 

white 

chesnut 

rock  chesnut 

upland  willow 

quercitron 

Spanish 

red 

Rudbcckia,  jagged 

rough 

purple 

loafdasping 

f  Crooseberry 

durrant)  blackp 

red 

Palmi  Ghristi 

Radishy^feommoA 

Crowds  foot 

Buttercups 

Spearwort 

creeping,  s. 

water,  B. 

Sorrel,  sheep 

Dock,  sharp,  p. 

Sumac,  red 

stages  horn 
poison  vine 


dwarf 

three-leaved 

Rose,  Carolina 

small-flowering 

bright 

swamp 

Raspberry,  wild,  black 

red 

garden 
Dewberry 

Blackberry,  tall 

Locust,  flowering 

Rosemary,  garden 

Rhexia,  Virginia 

Bladder  nut 

Broom,  Spanish 

Woundwort 

Indian  physick 

Nine-bark 

Silky  spirea 

Saxifrage,  Viiginia 

Stitch-wort,  long-leaved 
oval  leaved 
slender 

Green-brier,  herbeceoos 
deciduous 
arroiw-l£ 

Sage,  lyre^leaved 

garden,  comtnoii 

Elderberry,  red 
black 

Scull-cap,  small  flowered 
Virginia 
oval-leaved 

Sisryrinchuniy  bennudia 

Thistle,  hqg,  commoQ 
blue 
whitish 

Lizard^s  tail,  nodding 

Stone-croBB 

Mustard,  black 

BlaUow, 
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thorny 
Rye,  spring 
Feather  grass 
Nightshade 

Black 
Love  apple,  tomato 
Bitter-sweet 
Potatoes,  common 
Egg  plant 
Lilac,  common 
Groundsel,  common 

golden 
Willow,  black,  rough 

ozier 
Honeywort,  three-leaved 
Snap  dragcMi 
Stylosanthes,  hispid 
Golden  rod  of  Canada 
tall 

2-colored 
woodland 
scented 
broad-leaf 
late-flowering 
elm-leaved 
oak-leaved 
Do.  crooked-fitemmed 
Gentian,  bastard 
Water  pimpernel 
Arrow-head 
Burr  reed 

Chrysanthemum,  has. 
Radish,  water 
Figwort,  Maryland 
Puccocm 

Spergula,  com,  fieki 
Cicely  herb 
Pftrsnip, 
Club-rush 

small,  capill 

spotted 

spiked 

V0L.II. 


Bog-rush,  round-headed 
Pink-root,  Carolina 
Bruisewort,  officinal 

villous 
Spinage,  common 
Thyme,  common 
Fennel,  scorching 
Wheat,  summer 
Germander,  Virginia 

Canadian 
Shepherd^s  purse 
Flea-wort 
Cedar,  white 
Yew  tree,  Canadian 
Nightshade,  three-leaf 
Tripsacum 
Meadow  rue,  rough 
00.  dioicious 
Linden  tree 
Toad-flax 
Spiderwort 
Tansey,  common 
Tephrosia,  Virginian 
Trichostema,  annual 
Clover,  white 
red 

harems  foot 
Cat^s  tail,  broad  leaved 
Tovara,  large-leaved 
Nettle,  common 
Richweed 
Bellwort 
Ehn  tree,  American  white 

red,  rough 
Milfoil,  water,  common 
Hellebore,  yellow-flower 
Indian  pcke 

narrow-leaf 
Viburnum,  maple-leaf 
Haw,  black 
Arrow-wood 

leaved 
27 
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SpeedweOy  oflfeiiud 

mul^ 

Viiguna 

lanceolate 

Scull-cap 

primrose-leaved 

Forget-ine4iot 

Mullein,  white 

slimy 

Misleto 

Creeper,  oommoD 

Verbisina,  Virginian 

Grape,  fox 

*■  3 

Vetch,  American 
Vervian,  panicled 

conunoDi  Wild 

chicken 

nettle-leaved 

Whortleberry 

erect 

Huckleberry,  black 

Cardina 

Cranberry,  American 

Cockle  burr 

Violet,  arrow-leaved 

Ash,  prickly 

pubescent 

Yellow  root 

delicate 

Indian  com 

Canadian 

CRVPTOGAMIA. 

FTTJCES. 

nERNB. 

Maiden  hair 

Club-moss 

Spleenwoit,  root-leaf 

Osmunds,  shewy 

Do.  ivory-stalked 

interrupted 

Do.  hart's  tongue 

Virginian 

Horsetail 

Onoclea,  sensitive  fern 

SbaTo^rass 

MUSCI. 

MOSSES. 

Thread  moss 

Marsh  moRs 

Water  moss 

Earth  moss 

Feather  moss 

Bog  moss 

FUNGI. 

MUSHROOMS. 

1.  Integer 

2.  Xanthropora 

2.  Campestris 

3.  Hematapora 

3.  Mptica 

Cup  Mushroom 
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FLORA  OF  NACHIT0CHE8. 

Flowering  ash.    Box  elder:  inhabiting  the  banks  of  Red  River. 
Buckeye.     A  shrub:  Flowers  scarlet;  inhabiting  sandy  hills.     The 

Creoles  use  the  baik  of  the  root  as  a  substitute  for  soap  in  washing. 
Star  wort,  found  on  the  high  lands,  two  miles  west  of  Nachitoches. 
Wild  indigo;  inhabits  borders  of  swamps  and  lakes. 
Anemone;  inhabiting  sandy  hills  near  Bed  Biver. 
May  weed;  common  on  road  sides. 

Spikenard. 

Sarsaparilla;  hab.  growing  in  abundance  half  a  mile  east  of  Grand  Eoor. 

Virginia  snake  root;  growing  eight  miles  north-east  of  Nachitoches. 

Indian  turnip;  growing  four  miles  west  of  Nachitoches,  on  the  river 
banks. 

Milk  weed. 

Pleurisy  root,  growing  in  abundance.  This  species  was  discovered  in 
the  year  1819,  by  Professor  Ives^on  the  plains,  two  miles  east  of  New 
Haven,  Connecticut.  I  have  since  found  it  in  the  vicinity  of  Nachi- 
toches. 

Honeysuckle. 

Trumpet  flower. 

Prickley  pear. 

Bell  flower. 

Honeysuckle:  woodbine. 

Sensitive  pea. 

Chinquapin. 

Catalpa  tree. 

Button  bush. 

Judas  tree. 

Palmetto. 

Worm  seed. 

Sweet  potato. 

Morning  glory. 

Dogwood ;  grows  from  five  to  twelve  feet  high. 

Hawthorn. 

Cypress  tree;  in  extensive  swamps  and  lakes. 

Ladies^  slipper;  in  low  ground. 

Thorn  apple.    Jamestown  weed,  ccmmoD. 

Larkspur. 
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Turkey  buzzaid 

Bald  eagle 

Fish  hawk 

American  buzzard 

Marsh  hawk 

Red  eared  owl 

Barred  owl 

Hawk  owl 

Great  owl 

Great  American  ^irke 

Prairie  hen 

Swallow  tailed  bAcoa 

American  sparrow  hawk 

Bing  tailed  eagle 

Red  shouldered  hawk 

Mississippi  kite 

Sharp  shinned  hawk 

Slate  colored  hawk 

Long  eared  owl 

Virginia  eared  owl 

Pewee  fly  catcher 

Cedar  bird 

Ferruginous  thrush 

Catbird 

Brown  thrush 

Mocking  bird 

Golden  crowned  thrush 

Red  breasted  thrush 

Water  thrush 

Red  bird,  or  Virginia  cardinal 

Blue  winged  yellow  warbler 

Blue  bird 

Black  poll  warbler 

Blue  yellow  backed  warbler 

Winter  wren 

Ceenilean  warbler 

Great  Carolina  wren 

Marsh  wren 

Bam  swallow 

Bank  swallow 

Chimney  swallow 

Purple  martm 


Whip-poor-will 

Spanish  whip-poor-will 

Night  hawk 

Sky  lark 

Red  lark 

Black  capped  titmouse 

Black  throated  bunting 

Hairy  woodpecker 

Red  bellied  woodpecker 

Louisianian  tannager 

Scarlet  tannager 

Tyrant  fly  catcher 

Louisiania  fly  catcher 

Canada  fly  catcher 

Yellow  breasted  chat 

White  eyed  fly  catcher 

American  red  start 

Red  eyed  fly  catcher 

Green  black  capped  fly  catcher 

Towhec  bunting 

Chipping  sparrow 

Cow  bird 

Yellow  bird 

Yellow  hemp  bird 

Song  sparrow 

Purple  flnch 

Lesser  red  poll 

Snow  bird 

Cardinal  grossbeak 

Pine  grossbeak 

American  grossbeak 

Purple  grackle 

Red  winged  starling 

Baltimore  bird 

Orchard  oriole 

Yellow  headed  oriole 

Meadow  lark 

Robin  red  breast 

White  breasted  nut-thatch 

Red  breasted  nut-thatch 

Raven 

Crow 
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lilagpie 

Bluejay 

Ruby  thrdated  humming  bird 

Belfed  kingfisher 

Carolina  paroquet 

Wild  turkey 

Pinnated  grouse 

Ruffed  grouse 

Virginia  partridge 

Piissage  pigeon 

Carolina  pigeon 

Killdeer 

Golden  plover 

Hooping  crane 

Sandhill  crane 

Great  heron 

Green  heron 

Night  heron 

Long  billed  curlew 

Little  woodcock 

Willet 

Stone  curlew 

Tell-tale  godwit 

Solitary  sandpiper 

Serai  palmated  sandpiper 

Yellow  shank^s  snipe 


Pileated  woodpecker 
Downy  woodpecker 
Great  marbled  godwit 
Homed  grackle 
Common  coot 
Laughing  gull 
Marshtem 
Lessertem 
Rough  billed  pelican 
Brown  pelican 
CormcHrant 
Swan 

Canadian  goose 
Barnacle  goose 
White  fronted  goose 
Blue  winged  teal 
Buffle  headed  duck 
Wild  duck 
Summer  duck 
Scaup  duck 
Wood  duck 
Pintailed  duck 
Golden  eye 
American  widgeon 
Rod  breasted  merganser 
Hooded  merganser. 


TABLE  NO.  VI. 

The  Methodist  church  is  the  most  numerous  denomination  in  the  west- 
em  country.  The  number  of  communicants  in  1826  was  about  135,000. 
The  Methodist  congregations  contain  upon  an  average  five  or  six  hearers 
to  every  communicant.  This  calculation  will  give  this  denomination  be- 
tween 7  and  800,000  at  that  time.  The  number  of  itinerant  ministers, 
485.  The  number  of  local  ministers  was  probably  greater.  In  1830, 
the  number  of  communicants  was  about  173,083,  and  618  that 
of  traveling  preachers.  The  superannuated  preachers  amounted  to  40. 
The  Presbyterians  had  six  hundred  and  fourteen  preachers  in  1830, 
024  churches,  and  60,470  communicants.  The  Baptists  in  1830,  had 
1^063  preachers,  1701  churches  and  90,000  comnnmicants.    The  Epis- 
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• 

:SI7 

Christiansy 

200 

800 

25,000 

275,000 

Emancipators^ 

15 

600 

4,500 

Seventh  day  Baptists, 

30 

40 

2,000 

20,000 

Six  Principle    '' 

25 

30 

1,800 

20,000 

HennoniteS) 

200 

30,000 

120/)00 

Tunkers, 

40 

40 

3,000 

30,000 

Free  Will  Baptists, 

300 

400 

16,000 

150,000 

Free  Communion  do. 

30 

3,500 

30,000 

Shakers, 

45 

15 

6,000 

Universalists, 

150 

300 

150,000 

Roman  Catholics, 

500^000 

Jews  and  others,  not  mentioned. 

150 

50,000 

Total,  9,^1    13,891  1,314,344 

There  are  probably  in  the  United  States  10/XX)  settled  ministers,  and 
14,000  fixed  congregations. 


TABLE  NO.  Vn. 

Exports  from  New  Orleans  in  1831,  $12,000,000.  Among  the  items 
are  157,328  barrels  of  flour,  from  50  to  80,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and 
302,852  bales  of  cotton.  The  amount  of  pork  cannot  be  ascertained,  but 
probably  exceeds  2,000,000.  The  exports  from  Mobile  for  the  same 
year  amounted  to  $1,693,958.  From  Cincinnati,  over  $1,000,000.  The 
lead  annually  exported  from  New  Orleans  amounts  to  about  12,000,000 
pounds.  The  steam  boat  tonnage  of  the  western  country  exceeds  50,000 
tons.  The  number  of  steam  boats  tliat  have  run  upon  the  western  waters 
from  1811  to  1830,  is  336.    Present  number,  230. 


TABLE  NO.  VnL 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  give  the  names  of  the  steam  boats  on  the 
western  waters  to  establish  in  the  public  mind  abroad  the  extent  to  which 
the  increase  of  steam  boats  has  been  carried.  The  present  amoont  of 
tonnage  in  the  western  country  is  50,000  tons.  About  380  boats  have 
been  built  or  run  upon  these  waters.  Of  these,  132  were  built  at  Cincin- 
nati, and  about  the  same  number  at  Pittsburgh.  Fifteen  or  16  wese  built 
Vol.  n.  28 
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at  New  Orieaiif«  The  rest  were  built  at  various  places  on  the  Oiuoiaod 
some  of  them  in  the  Atlantic  ports.  It  is  belieyed  that  thirty-fiTe  hare 
been  built  during  the  past  season,  some  of  them  of  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  class.  A  very  great  improvement  now  generally  adopted  in 
the  western  steam  boats,  is  to  have  them  built  with  upper  decksi  as  they 
are  called;  diat  is,  the  whole  extent  of  the  cabin  arrangement  occupies 
the  complete  lengA  of  the  boat  in  the  upper  story,  giving  the  cabin  an 
airy  and  extensive  promenade,  wholly  free  from  the  annoyance  of  the 
•team  and  the  noise  of  the  enginery.  When  the  boat  and  the  captain  are 
both  good,  the  passage  up  and  down  the  rivers  is  generally  made  in  grest 
oomfioct.  Now  and  then  a  ruffian  creates  annoyance,  in  which  case,  if 
the  captain  possess  energy  and  self  respect,  which  is  the  case  with  the 
greater  portion  of  these  officers,  the  prompt  remedy  is  adopted  of  setting 
him  on  shore.  Prices  of  passage  are  on  an  average  as  foilows:  fVom 
Baltimoie  to  Wheeling,  |^14.  Erom  Wheeling  to  Cincinnati,  by  the 
stage,  $14;  by  the  river,  $10.  From  Pittsburgh  to  Wheeling,  f3. 
From  Cincinnati  to  Louisville,  $4.  Return,  $6.  From  LomsviUe  to 
New  Orieans,  $30.  Return,  the  same.  From  Cincinnati  to  St  Louis, 
$16.  From  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans,  $30.  From  New  York  to  Al- 
bany, $2.  From  Albany  to  Bufialo,  by  the  canal,  $18.  From  Buffido 
to  Cleaveland,  $G .  From  Cleaveland  or  Sandusky  to  Cincinnati,  by  the 
stage,  $13. 


TABLE  NO.  IX. 

MILITARY  POSTS  AND  ARSENALS. 
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Fort  Brady,  Michigan  Territory, 

Fort  Mackinac,  ^ 

Fort  Howard,  ^ 

Fort  Dearborn,  ^ 

Fort  Gratiot,  ^ 

Fort  Niagara,  New  York. 

MiBdison  Barracks,  New  Yoik. 

Hancock  Barracks,  Maine. 

FoiCSulliyan,  » 

9ait  Frobie,  ^ 

Itat  CoBStitutk«,  New  Hampriiire. 

IVnt  bdepeataioe,  MassachttMlls. 
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Fort  Wolcott, 

Fort  Trumbull, 

West  Point, 

Fort  Columbus, 

Fort  Delaware, 

Fort  McHenry, 

Fort  Severn, 

Fort  Washington, 

Fortress  Monroe, 

Fort  Johnston, 

Fort  Moultrie, 

Oglethorpe  Barracks, 

Fort  Marion, 

Fort  Snelling, 
Fort  Crawford, 
Fort  Armstrong, 

Fort  Winnebago, 

Cantonment  Leavenworth, 

Jefferson  Barracks, 
Cantonment  Gibson, 
Cantonment  Jesup, 
Baton  Rouge, 
Cantonment  Atkinson, 
Fort  Wood, 
Fort  Pike, 
Fort  St.  Philip, 
Cantonment  Brooke, 
Fort  Mitchell, 
Key  West, 
Arsenal  Watertown, 
Arsenal  Watervleit, 
Arsenal  Rome, 
Arsenal  Fittsbuigh, 
Arsenal  Fraiikford, 
Arsenal  Baltimore, 
Arsenal  Washington, 
Arsenal  near  Richmond, 
Arsenal  Augusta, 
Arsenal  Baton  Rouge, 


I 


Rhode  Island. 

Connecticut. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

Delaware. 

Maryland. 
(( 

u 

Virginia. 
North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 
Georgia. 
Fk>rida. 

On  the  Upper  Miflaiflsippi. 

Michigan  Territory. 
Right  bank  of  the  Missouri  near  the 
Little  Platte. 

Missouri. 

On  the  Arkansas. 

Louisiana. 
u 

u 

u 

u 

ii 

Florida. 
Alabama. 
Florida. 
Massachusetts. 
New  York. 

u        u 

Pennsylvania. 

Maryland. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia. 

Georgia. 

Louisiana. 
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A  GENERAL  aggregate,  oMbUmg  Oenm 


States  atid  TERRiTORiEa. 


New  Ilo-mpshire  - 
MossacbusellH     - 
Rhode  island 
Connecticut 
Vermont 

N.  Dislricl  of  New  York 

a.  District  of  New  York 

Total  of  New  York 

New  Jersey 

E.  Uistrict  of  Pennsylvania 

W.  District  of  Ponosvlvonia 

Total  of  Pennsylvania 

Delaware 
Marvland 

E.  District ofVirginia 

W.  District  of  Virgiuia 

Total  of  Virginia 

North  Carolina  - 
South  Carolina  - 
Georgia 

N.District  of  Alabama 

S.  District  ofAlabomu 

Total  of  Alabama 

MiHsiRfippi 

E.  District  ofl^uisiana 

W.  District  of  Louisiana 

Total  of  Louiuianu 

E.  District  of  Tennessee 

W,  District  of  Tennessee 

Total  of  Tcnneaaee 


Kentucky 


Amoum  earned  tbrwiml     (88a,?17|7^4,049|(ii 
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penona  iciMtn  the  tmeral  DutricU  and  Territorie*  of  the  United 
by  the  rMpectiw  JBarjAoif  Siereof. 


wiirri-: 

i'KRS(J,\S. 

1 

BLirjw.                                           1 

41 

Tr,557 

14,728 
35,417 
5,»83 
I6,4I& 
15,761 
79,012 
33,190 

HI 

^il 

si.o 

5|f 

M 

14,543 
10,813 
23,643 
3,519 
11,604 
10,416 
19,706 
19,518 

9,224 
7,202 
15,029 
2,153 
7,864 
7,0&2 
29,273 
11,240 

5,942 
5,097 

10,284 
1,450 
5,493 
5,192 

17,171 
0,700 

2,639 

2,788 
5,516 
S54 
3,15t- 
2,201 
7,043 
2,996 

819 
835 
1,704 
260 

871 
630 

1,750 
7i)6 

y2 

85 
172 
29 
78 
48 
175 
76 

1 
3 
1 

4 
3 
V9 
16 
S5 

I 
16 
21 

113,102 

17,238 
42,731 
32,110 

69,234 

11,036 
27,5S3 

19,953 

40,513 

7,059 
15,555 
12,505 

23,871 

4,462 
8,744 
7,161 

10,039 

2,02ii 
3,701 
3,221 

2,540 

531 

897 
1,022 

251 

44 
98 
119 

74,811 

3,219 
18,206 
20,902 
15,628 

40,536 

2,036 
11,072 
13,430 

9,933 

28,060 

1,282 
6,566 

8,778 
6,513 

1&,»0J 

609 
3,402 
4,853 
4,114 

C,W22 

201 
1,373 
1,930 
1,750 

3,6sU 

2,469 

1.211 

1.120 

249 

3-12 

1,919 

44 
350 
569 
535 
1,101 

050 
297 
290 
65 
82 

217 

9 
52 

88 
96 

184 

130 
60 
02 
11 

7 

37 

7 
10 
13 
23 

33 
14 
13 

4 
4 

8 
1 
9 

11 

18 
29 

27 
21 

30,531 

23,080 
13,952 
16,169 
4,457 
5,938 

23;J03 

15,076 
8,330 
9,741 
2,513 
3,513 

15,291 

10,646 
5,649 
5,682 
1,496 
2,125 

8,967 

5,947 
3,034 
3,097 

7St 
96] 

11,395 

4,130 
5,736 
J.  109 

0,02U 

2,439 
3,172 
1,146 

3,022 

1,585 
1,445 

5li9 

1,741 

032 
635 

261 

... 

186 
227 
91 

147 

47 
01 

10 

292 
363 

16 

u 

18 

7,«45 

7,752 
17,675 

4,318 

4,731 
11,038 

2,014 

3,738 
8,206 

890 

1,994 
3,575 

318 

874 
1,243 

21 
07 

25,1 -Ji 

26,384 
49,5SH 

15,709 

17,160 
31,051 

11,1W4 

10,998 
18,126 

56'. 

0,275 
10,772 

2,117 

5,629 
3,028 

055 

723 
923 

109 

119 
117 

560,492  340,725|3i7,551 

129,708 

55,729 

15,5081  1,924 

__25ti| 
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If 

i9 

It 

If  n 

AmDiinl  bri3u<jlit  forwiml 

Inflinna 

Illinois 

Missouri 

Arkiinsua 

Michigun 

E.  District  of  Florida 

W.DiBlrict  of  Florida 

Midtlb  District  of  Florida 

S.  District  of  Florida 

39,775 

18,862 

13,508 

3,019 

3,036 

44! 

550 

923 

11? 

721,01! 

2$,803 

12,747 

9,624 

2,022 

2,318 

320 

355 

640 

!i2J,227 

22,923 
10,033 

7,461 

l!924 

201 

373 

4Gi 

14 

539,25* 

]7,97( 
7,77= 
5,46G 
1,277 

1,553 
170 
245 
356 

18 

8ef<,6a« 

27,677 

14,70S 

11,150 

2,832 

4,033 

475 

601 

952 

80 

Total  of  Florida 
DiBlritt  of  Columbia 

l,93ii 
2,345 

1,333 
1,081 

1,015 
1,474 

789 
J, 521 

2,171 
2,705 

TomlofihoU.  States 

1)73,  IIM 

78^,1137 

871,688 

975,614 

95a,962 

KKSLALtS.                                                                             I 

Maano     - 

Now  llnmpshirc 

Massac  huBctts     - 

RhoilQ  IsUmU       - 

Cuiiucciicut 

Vermont 

N.  District  of  Now  York 

S.  DiBlrictofNewYork 

3^,4&^ 
1S,500 
39,510 
G,6?6 
I8,34C 
21,32(! 
113,755 
37,9S« 

27,067 
lG,«0(t 
31,501 
6,GI1 
IG,'J37 
1^,033 
100,075 
32,949 

21,07.' 
15,5M 

ie'57^ 

16,877 
85,712 
2«,616 

14,SI6 
W,463 
5,577 
15,985 
15,776 
75,251 
30,034 
ia5,275 

i6,»a 

43,793 

32<^ 

35,5y3 
24,485 
G0427 
0^»7 
26,519 
25,167 
116,901 
51,038 

25,839 
66^990 

48.433 

Total  of  Now  York 

New  Jersey 

K.Di:i|rirt<if  Pennsylvania 
W.DisirictofPennsylvajiia 

151,tS8I 

23,951 
57,951- 
51,127 
112,085 

4,046 
22,355 
31,405 
30,99it 
62,404 

42,785 

a:j.727 
30.ini 

133,021 

20.151 

IN, IS] 
44,3R(-' 

115,328 

1S,24S 
43,563 
30,422 

Totnl  of  Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

E.  District  of  Viryiaia      • 

W.Dislrict  of  Virginia      - 

92,868 

4,012 
18,692 
25,391 
24,590 

79,985 

3,052 
17,:e7 
22,333 
19.591 

76^9 

3,380 
1S,021 
22,474 
18,086 

115,423 

5474 

27^45 
35,288 

20.77J 

Tolal  of  Virginia       - 

North  Uan)linn     - 
Soutli  Carolina 
Georgia 

■1H,<.IS1 

31,247 
10,014 

22,(MR 

41,924 

28.792 
15,631 

17,847 

40,»10 

27i,610 
15,133 

16,517 

»2.0» 

41,229 
21.863 
24,005 

Attiouwt  canxeA  foiwanl 

«*n,4*3nU2.(Kltil088,«60|65a,310|101JWnj 

APFBNUIX. 


GATE— Continued. 

WHITE  PERSONS. 

MALES. 

u 

§9 

1° 

Is 

2.3 

n 

11 

Pi 

if! 

■  i. 

n 

^l 

■?s. 

■^g. 

■•I 

rr 

1311^92 

*1U,735 

417,551 

wv^w 

b^,T^V 

15,508 

1,U24 

256 

17,913 

10,315 

0,013 

3,189 

l,4KJ 

242 

44 

10 

8,332 

ifim 

2,85£ 

1,164 

380 

90 

G 

4 

7,405 

3,640 

1,02* 

1W7 

l,81£ 

875 

43J 

20S 

GJ 

12 

1 

2,552 

1,226 

OOf 

204 

6^ 

20 

4 

1 

428 

lOf 

0( 

4£ 

22 

5 

48S 

21S 

is- 

72 

15 

1 

1 

I 

S47 

31£ 

les 

68 

2C 

4 

] 

72 

39 

19 
436 

5 

1,530 

100 

UM 

57 

10 

- 

1 

1,017 

1,168 

593 

346 

71 

25 

2 

1 

m'i^'.m 

009,370 

230,500 

134,910 

58,130 

16,015 

l,!nB 

274 

FKMALBS.                                                                             1 

3a,3ti2 

14,133 

9,35( 

5,y2L 

2,6* 

IHH 

139 

3 

ltS,703 

11,908 

8,42t 

5,887 

3,086 

1,101 

170 

6 

38,184 

26,69S 

18,45J 

12,911 

7,177 

2,512 

335 

2 

5,752 

4,02t! 

2,82* 

1,042 

1,05] 

37t 

41 

18,03J 

13,003 

9,^E 

6,70r 

3,705 

l,22t 

15? 

3 

16,257 

11,035 

7,151 

4,72; 

2,08r 

05f 

8-3 

5 

73,857 

45,215 

20,545 

1542S 

6,266 

1,711 

201 

14 

31,813 
104,07U 

111,175 

11,663 

7,108 

3,21& 

057 

104 

4 

04,420 

38,208 

22,538 

9,497 

2,668 

805 

16 

1G,633 

11,004 

7,308 

4,717 

2,107 

584 

63 

2 

41,007 

20,23t 

10,00-1 

9,737 

4,292 

1,155 

132 

13 

28,508 

17,980 

11,085 

0,281 

2,700 

877 

101 

7 

69,575 

44,222 

27,740 

16,018 

0,992 

2,032 

236 

20 

3,lfi3 

2,ai7 

1,400 

027 

263 

58 

4 

1 

l(l,til8 

10,812 

6,085 

3,63E 

1,541 

432 

65 

17 

21,700 

14,04' 

9,29! 

5,195 

2,29: 

02( 

13* 

13 

14,m8 

9,701 

6,137 

3,580 

1,552 

471 

55 

13 

30,584 

23,753 

15,430 

8,775 

3,S4'J 

1,0J1 

188 

26 

21,701 

10,455 

10,657 

5,944 

2,470 

767 

152 

26 

13,43: 

«,4e' 

5,4& 

2,92* 

1,17* 

35: 

7f 

19 

I3,38( 

8,438 

5,00f 

2,081 

985 

269 

66 

22 

415,153 

268,452 

175,032 

106,877 

49,162 

15,027 

2,091 

170 

GBSERAI.  AGCSK- 


" 

SLAVES. 

MA  LB. 

Statw  Airo  Tmwuto- 

BIBB. 

If 

u 

Is 

% 

It 

is 
III 

Maine 

Hassachusetia 
Rhode  bland 
Connecticut 

Vermoni 

N.  District  of  N.V. 

B.DifllrictofN.  ¥. 

1 

3 

2 
2 

6 

1 

1 

4 

2 

Total  of  New  York 

New  Jersey 

E.  District  of  Penn. 

3 

4 
7 
13 

6 

10 
44 
40 

1 

398 
17 
6 

37C 
A 

1 

261 
9 
4 

1 

Total  of  Penn. 

Delaware 
Maryland 
E.  District  of  Virginia 

574 
17,«78 
74,11S 
9^3 

84 

850 
17,753 
60,O9tf 

8,83Ei 

23 

257 
8,844 
38,410 
4,795 

S 

84 
6,185 

27,758 

13 

44 

2,770 

11,125 

1.032 

1 
s 

50 

116 

7 

Total  of  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

N.  District  of  Alabama 

83,96) 

46,068 
51,86b 
38,344 

8^50 
13,615 

68,934 

39,146 
44,671 
34,316 
7,322 
12,216 

43,214 

20,270 
29,718 
19,575 
4,240 
6,830 

30,754 

13,925 
21,693 
12,886 
3,071 
3,178 

12,157 

5,790 

7,579 

3,817 

605 

887 

125 

92 
98 
106 
6 
24 

Total  of  Alabama 

E.  District  of  Louisiana 
W.Distric(ofIx>uisiana 

'il,S65 

11,011 
9,352 
4,266 

10,538 

10,784 
12,J«)I 
4,y41 

11,070 

6,957 
12,185 
3,577 

5,141) 

3,466 
6,455 
2,025 

1,492 

839 

1,653 

428 

23 
26 
11 

Toinl  of  Louisiana 

E.  District  of  Tenn. 
W.  District  of  Tenn. 

13,620 

3,392 

24,617 

17,H32 

3,116 

20,484 

15,702 

1,283 
9,981 

8,480 

713 
5,332 

2,061 

348 
1,494 

55 

Total  of  Tenncsaeo 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

31,513 

23,000 

27,488 

11,204 
13,380 

6,015 
7,513 

1,742 

46 

Am'nt  carried  forward 

344,737 

305,021 

1«0,745 

110,369 

Wfno 

m 

APPBFPIZ. 
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WHITE  PERSONS. 

FEUALRB. 

if 

I'. 

1? 

1? 

1? 

§9 
ft 

h 

-1° 

A? 

li 

It 

11 

*5 

is 

^ 

% 

415,153 

:i68,452 

175,022 

105377 

49,162 

15,027 

3,091 

170 

3,654 

2,130 

1,183 

578 

183 

67 

16 

7 

4,878 

S^^OI 

1,541 

774 

2-18 

75 

13 

3 

8,53a 

4,721 

2,724 

1,352 

431 

112 

28 

10 

3,094 

1,729 

1,001 

457 

150 

32 

7 

2 

2,932 

],5ne 

85S 

5W 

ir2 

6! 

U 

1 

1,270 

696 

401 

160 

48 

15 

4 

4,208 

2,2!W 

1,257 

664 

220 

78 

17 

1 

7,941 

5,156 

3,313 

1,775 

756 

224 

47 

14 

15,69« 

10,121 

5,925 

2,754 

1,065 

315 

53 

13 

23,540 

15,277 

9,238 

4,511) 

1,811 

539 

100 

87 

23,763 

15,361 

9,525 

5,349 

2,202 

576 

95 

11 

43,76S 

27,401 

15,700 

8,214 

2,908 

721 

8S 

6 

15,015 

8,794 

4,540 

2,176 

816 

202 

2( 

2 

6,758 

3,701 

2,021 

799 

266 

71 

12 

1 

5,122 

2,715 

1,470 

773 

228 

56 

1= 

2 

1^9 

526 

299 

108 

32 

t 

a 

1^J3 

723 

385 

136 

37 

8 

5 

215 

143 

60 

36 

16 

E 

2 

231 

139 

63 

34 

15 

4 

2 

391 

198 

100 

4i 

14 

3 

1 

11 

4 

4 

i 

1 

848 

484 

247 

101 

45 

10 

5 

1,751 

987 

603 

250 

84 

30 

4 

555^ 

355,425 

222,928 

130,866 

58,034 

17,572 

2,484 

234 

GENERAL  AGGRJ^ 


SLAVES. 

1 

J 

Stath!  abd  Tbsbi- 

TOBIEa. 

11 

rioi 
111 

Is. 

HI 

■'if 

m 

if 

ir 

Aral,  brought  forward. 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Missouri 

Arkansiis 

Michigan        - 

E.  District  of  Fioriik 

W.  District  of  Florida 

M.Diatrict  of  Florida 

B.  District  of  Florida 

(44,73; 

103 

4,858 
850 

627 

MB 

1,301 

7 

)05,ir2i 

120 

4,21)2 

fil2 

5 

r>s8 

0(12 

1,273 

17 

H0,74a 

8(1 

2,05^ 

30C 

461 
490 
862 
11 

l«,3till 

49 
917 
197 

1 
289 
231 
423 

5 

4U^*6 

196 
48 
1 
93 
52 
77 
2 

171 
2 

Tolal  of  Florida 
Districi  of  Columbiu 

a,aoi 

794 

2,401! 
944 

1,M30 
542 

U4b 
375 

2^4 
114 

3 

Total  of  the  U.  States 

353j*15 

(ia,ti7« 

l«d,6;i-l 

1IP,1I»6 

11,^56 

71f 

MALES.                   FREE  COLORED) 

M^inc       ■ 

Now  HampHhire    - 

Massachuaetta 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Vermont 

N.  District  of  N.Y 

S.  District  of  N.Y. 

l«j 
61 

eo4 

830 
1,022 

125 
1,576 
4,141 

174 

73 
883 
501 
1,127 
114 
1,607 
4,4«0 

lltj 
6S 
726 
311 
779 
78 
1,208 
3.690 

loy 

48 
63o 
241 
624 
63 
810 
2,6&1 

6G 
40 
321 
150 
313 
48 
374 
993 

i 
1 
5 
3 
3 
2 
11 
11 

Total  of  New  York 

New  Jersey 

E.  District  of  Penn. 

W.  District  of  Penn. 

5,117 

3,03r 
4,047 
1,140 

tJ,(W7 

3.247 
4,229 
1,041 

4,'^ys 

1,449 

3,392 

625 

a,505 

1,192 

2,336 

405 

t,3B7 

571 

897 
212 

A 

24 

e 

Total  of  Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

E.  District  of  Virginia 

W,  District  of  Virginia 

5,lN7 

2,621 
8,311 
7,111 
1,115 

5,-.i70 

2,260 

0,101 
5,250 

S84 

4,017 

1,300 

4,010 

3,038 

4Hfl 

2,M)1 

1,182 

4,158 

2,289 

408 

1,109 

499 
2,285 
1,461 

258 

30 

la 

4g 

24 
3 

Total  of  Vi;^inia 

North  Carolina      - 
South  Carolina      - 
Georgia 

3,12- 
1,315 
3f* 

«,134 

2,961 

857 

354 

3b,a55 

3,537 

1,406 

022 

221 

23,542 

2,697 

i,o.-.s 

424 
185 

1,7  Ifl 

333 

11- 

22 
19 
11 
211 

Amount  carried  fcrwd. 

3e,767 

APPENDIX. 
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SLAVES. 

k 

FEMALBB. 

Under  ten 
yean  of  age. 

1- 

o 

P-S-  • 

3 

Is 

BtS  SI 

si- 

III 

3  •  7 

1*0 

If 

1 

2 
2 

1 

1 

7 

7 
5 

11 

9 

9 

1 

2 

2 

11 

9 

9 

1 

2 

2 

7 
10 
23 

13 
63 
45 

425 
15 

7 

457 
13 

11 

290 
30 
14 

5 

4 

33 

108 

22 

24 

44 

9 

506 

16,904 

73,562 

9,544 

611 

16,242 

58,634 

8,353 

241 

8,322 

36,600 

4,253 

77 

5,327 

24,475 

2,734 

49 

2,601 

11,221 

1,057 

12,278 

3 

53 

132 

16 

83,106 

66,987 

40,853 

27,209 

148 

44,907 
51,563 
38,071 
7,962 
13,398 

37,510 
45,534 
33,789 
7,156 
12,504 

20,169 

32,719 

20,509 

4,209 

6,870 

12,849 

22,023 

12,331 

1,915 

2,990 

5,622 

8,117 

3,746 

515 

800 

114 

84 

78 

8 

17 

21,360 

19,660 

11,079 

4,905 

1,315 

25 

10,857 
9,550 
4,163 

10,842 

12,140 

4,564 

7,005 
12,211 

3,288 

3,171 
4,583 
1,630 

691 

1,246 

305 

21 
29 
10 

13,713 

16,704 

13,499 

6,213 

1,551 

39 

3,258 
23,331 

3,160 
21,134 

1,473 
10,748 

911 
5,712 

321 
1,578 

8 
26 

26,589 

24,294 

12,221 

6,623 

1,899 

34 

30,990 

27,224 

14,177 

8,119 

2,5  6 

49 

238,618 

499,531 

181,251 

109,336 

40,77^ 

659 

APPBIIDIJf  '■ 


^JVHJUL  AGGRl 

SLA»^. 

maUS. 

States  and  Tebbi- 

rioi 

Ill    P9 

t%i^t 

S.3 

5  ^ 

m 

AmL  brought  forward. 

344,73*/ 

105,(WI  180,7451118,301) 

4U,S70 

171 

Indiana 

IllinoJB 

m 

12t 

8t           4f 

7 

2 

Missouri 

4,856 

4,292 

2,052         917 

100 

41 

Arkansas 

8S( 

812 

30t         18- 

J 

Hichigan 

2 

5 

i              1 

1 

E-Districl  of  Florida 

02' 

538 

40 ;         2811 

93 

W.  Dieirict  of  Florida 

56G 

mi 

4df         231 

52 

M.District  of  Florida 

1,301 

1,275 

802        ASS 

77 

B.  District  of  Florida 

7 

17 

11 

5 

■224 

Total  of  Florida 

2,a0l 

1,830 

U4b 

District  of  Columbia 

794 

944 

.« 

375 

114 

a 

Total  of  the  U.  State 

353JJ15 

113,«;«  IHJ),e:>4|llP,»Hb 

11.450 

7IC 

FREE  COLORE! 

Maino       - 

New  Hampshire    - 

Rhode  bland 

CoDDCcticut 

Vermont 

N.  District  of  N.y 

S.  DiBtrici  of  N.  Y. 

lOa 
61 
804 
830 
1,022 
125 
1,576 
4,141 

174 
73 

860 

501 
1,127 

114 
1,007 
4,400 

116 
03 
726 
314 
779 
78 
1,208 
3,690 

241 
624 
03 
810 
2,894 

313 
48 
374 
MS 

1 
1 

S 

s 

11 
11 

Total  of  New  York. 

New  Jersey 

E.  District  of  Penn. 

W.  District  of  Penn. 

5,717 

3,035 
4,047 
1,140 

0,097 

3,247 
4,229 
1,041 

4,I3U8 

1,449 

3,392 

025 

8,505 

1,192 

2,336 

465 

I,3«7 

571 
897 
313 

3^ 

Total  of  PonnayivaDia 

Delaware 

Maryland 

E.  District  of  Virginia 

W.  District  of  Virginia 

6,ia7 

2,621 
8,311 
7,111 
1,115 

2,260 
0,101 
5,250 
884 
6,134 

2,961 
957 
354 

4,017 

1,300 

4,010 

3,038 

409 

iJ,Wl 

1,182 

4,158 

2,289 

406 

1,109 

4<W 

2,385 
1,481 
358 

31 

i; 

4 
2 

Total  of  Viipnia 

Norlh  Carolina      - 
South  Carolina      - 
Georgia 

8,226 

8,127 

1,315 

36S 

3,.537 

1,406 
023 
221 

2,897 

1,059 
424 

ISS 

1,719 

095 
333 
117 

2 

X 
I! 
1 

Amountcarriedforwd. 

36,7671  38,255 

23,5421 

18,913 

f>fm 

21 

GATB—CmitmKed. 


- 

FEMALE9.                                                                           1 

.1 

II 

41 

If 

If 

n 

11 

11 

II 

II 

3«,618 

99,531 

181,351 

i0a,33B 

40,777 

659 

ia7 

12 

00 

54 

11 

3 

4,030 

'i,m 

2,195 

986 

238 

3 

804 

1 

83t 

400 
3 

193 
3 

50 

1 

(595 

57 

471 

231; 

67 

597 

6o; 

382 

1S5 

36 

I 

1,365 

i;ai 

69t 

346 

73 

3 

10 

4 

y,560 

3,44 

1,561 

768 

17ti 

816 

1,3,1 

612 

411 

179 

2 

947.&litl 

50M,7« 

186,083 

111,753 

41,422 

0S8 

PERSONS. 

FBMAXES. 

TOTAL. 

151 

17' 

131 

9] 

51 

390,420 

73 

8 

52 

71 

51 

5 

269,533 

8-23 

05 

81( 

651 

385 

■i 

610,014 

366 

5^ 

44f 

341 

26; 

; 

97,210 

1,05^ 

1,23 

816 

66! 

42( 

11 

297,711 

121 

12 

>           78 

7( 

5( 

4 

280,679 

i.5a2 

1,85 

1      1,205 

81] 

411 

16 

1,366,467 

3,91t2 

4,97 

3     4.325 

3,006 

1,318 

35 

547,041 

5,534 

6,83 

1      5,530 

3,817 

1,739 

51 

1,913,508 

2,81S 

3,90 

0      1,420 

1,116 

550 

5 

320,779 

4,00^ 

5.01 

J      3,87; 

2,29- 

915 

2; 

755,577 

1,05S 

1,06 

0        634 

433 

182 

10 

592,095 

6,0tiS 

6,l& 

9     4,4»- 

3,737 

l,0lt7 

33 

1,347,672 

2,5U 

2,3t 

i6      1,44- 

1,106 

401 

18 

76,739 

7,91 

^ii 

4     5^8 
4     335 

4,531 

2,78; 

81 

446,913 

6,86 

6,1 

2,83- 

1,78S 

2; 

832,979 

1,11 

8 

m        53 

41t 

34C 

1 

378,993 

7,'JW 

J     7,0! 

W     4,39: 

3,294 

3,02t 

24 

1,311,372 

3,301 

3     3,1 

9      1,66 

1,1 7S 

71 

27 

738,470 

1,38 

i      1,1 

1        74 

54^ 

1        39 

581.458 

34 

^        3 

9        23 

18i 

12 

f 

516,567 

39,33 

30,4 

B  t7,m 

20,39- 

ll,14< 

283 

9,107,751 

AFFKKDIZ. 


GENERAL  AGGEE 


FREE  COLORED 

* 

ItALSa. 

Statm  AMD  Tkhbito- 

RIES. 

H 

jl 
tl 

J 

ti 
¥ 

Iff 

ri 

1 

Amt.  brought  Ibrward 

3e,7ti7 

Sti,25ti 

^,542 

18,ttl2 

9,62! 

211 

N.  District  of  Alabama 

50 

65 

38 

U 

8.  Dutriclol'Aliil>ajna 

198 

144 

117 

m 

3ti 

1| 

Total  of  AJabatna 

267 

1U4 

1S2 

12U 

55 

li 

Muwiasippi 

87 

79 

60 

43 

22 

i; 

2,1W< 

l,Hi> 

l,IK|- 

682 

305 

Oi 

43a 

346 

tim 

145 

80 

2 

Total  of  Louiaiaoa 

a,wa 

1^97 

1,214 

827 

385 

n- 

360 

25f 

130 

125 

90 

1 

W.  District  of  Tenn. 

472 

336 

227 

193 

120 

6 

Total  of  Tennessee 

t^ 

5it2 

357 

318 

;ilO 

7 

Kentucky 

717 

570 

301 

47(i 

386 

17 

Ohio 

1^7 

l,46t 

S3; 

M4 

335 

S 

Indiana 

S9i 

&3; 

3o; 

il-JU 

137 

2 

Illinois 

382 

a4f 

13t 

123 

44 

1 

Missouri 

8( 

7; 

4: 

hh 

1< 

2 

Arkansas 

^ 

u 

u 

15 

S 

1 

Michigan 

2i 

42 

45 

27 

6 

E.  Dialrict  of  Florida 

54 

4G 

IS 

!M 

IS 

1 

W.  District  of  Florida 

ttA 

55 

yft 

IC 

M.  District  of  Florida 

(1 

1 

I 

J 

] 

S.  District  of  Florida 

11 

13 

6 

s 

1 

Total  of  Florida 

136 

10« 

56 

32 

I 

Diairictof  Columbia 

895 

650 

4M 

405 

sas 

3 

ToialoftbeU.  StatM 

48,737 

43,ia6 

27,B29| 

2-^^2 

11,475 

a» 

Ar?xnDix. 


GATE—CoMimed. 


PERSONS. 

prauLES. 

* 

S.3 
is 

4 

1? 

ill 
rr 

rll 

HI 

M 
^ 

TOTAL. 

aa^s'; 

3U,4U3 

27,690 

20,397 

9,107,751 

51 

48 

28 

22 

15 

3 

125,781 

189 

158 

93 

67 

37 

4 

183,435 

SM3 

2UtJ 

126 

89 

52 

6 

309,206 

72 

52 

47 

49 

17 

136,806 

2^IC 

2,401 

1,724 

1,265 

657 

25 

155,318 

427 

338 

208 

134 

09 

3 

60,257 

2,ti4a 

2,73!) 

1,932 

1,399 

756 

28 

215,575 

34C 

269 

166 

112 

87 

1 

196,374 

393 

343 

207 

163 

105 

3 

488,448 

73a 

«ia 

373 

275 

192 

6 

684,823 

63P 

497 

357 

389 

358 

17 

688,844 

1^5( 

1,554 

78* 

61E 

241 

5 

937,679 

587 

55S 

284 

235 

lOfl 

5 

341,582 

301 

231 

IQA 

lie 

4E 

1 

157,575 

75 

6( 

45 

61 

3C 

S 

140,084 

17 

13 

U 

e 

30,383 

2( 

36 

2^ 

16 

s 

31,260 

51 

5t 

36 

21 

2£ 

8,953 

71 

65 

2; 

34 

31 

1 

9,478 

2 

2 

; 

] 

15,777 

12 

16 

7 

6 

4 

517 

144 

136 

69 

62 

48 

1 

34,r25 

SB3 

1,033 

682 

564 

368 

7 

39,858 

47^7 

4S,l::5 

32,504 

24,266 

13,369 

361 

12,856,154 

AFPBNDIX. 


* 

WHITE  PERSONS  included 

States  a>b  ToJOTORtMS. 

rlf 

ilfli  hii 

m  m 

Maine    - 

MBBsachuselia     - 

Rhode  Island       - 

OMinocticut 

Vermont 

N.  District  of  New  York 

8.  DLsirictofNew  York 

64 
33 
57 
3 
44 
37 
195 
77 

62 
55 
69 
30 
151 
5S 
202 
113 
315 

71 

148 
106 

61 
48 

144 
22 

100 

54 
188 

55 

Total  of  New  York 

New  Jersey 

E.  District  of  Pennsylvania 

W.  District  of  Pennsylvania 

■272 

64 
116 
04 

243      1 

71 
153 
95 

Delaware 

Maryland 

E.  DiatrictofVirginia 

W.  District  of  Virginia 

■210 

9 

47 
07 
60 

•454 

10 
33 

62 
64 

848  ; 

II 
53 

96 
73 

North  Carolina    - 
Somh  Carolina  - 

N^atrict  of  Alabama 
S.  Diatrict  of  Alabama 

127 

69 
61 
52 

11 
32 

126 

65 
51 

48 
12 
13 

169 
60 

■"  ! 

8      ' 
8     . 

E.  District  of  Louisiana 
W,  Diatricl  of  Louisiana 

43 

12 

7 
4 

25 

10 
7 
6 

16     ' 

7     1 
11     1 
10 

E.  District  of  Tennessee 
W.  District  of  Tennessee 

11 

17 
46 

13 

19 
44 

21 

15 

39 

Total  of  Tennessee 

Kentucky 
Ohio 

63 

92 
161 

63 

109 

164 

82 
121 

Amount,  carriod  forward. 

'•«" 

1,781 

l^ 

AFrmifDix. 


e^TE— CmUtMRKi 


ID  the  fore 

going. 

SLAVES  AND  COLORED  PERSONS, 

included  in  the  ftregoing. 

0-? 

ir^ 

111! 

-lis 

llfll 

Iff'-I 

f 

If 

3 

f-V 

Hip 

5 
1 

157 

a,«;ju 

•2 

6 

117 

400 

4 

3 

5 

4 

211 

8,735 

3 

2 

61 

1,110 

2 

1 

I 

8 

192 

1,507 

2 

2 

49 

3,420 

1 

1 

43S 

211,427 

4 

3 

4 

15 

222 

22,780 

4 

6 

7 

28 

UUU 

52,207 

« 

9 

11 

41 

178 

3,377 

6 

3 

9 

22 

236 

9518 

9 

11 

9 

17 

207 

6.147 

3 

4 

11 

443 

15,36ii 

12 

15 

9 

US 

18 

313 

4 

4 

12 

15fl 

4,833 

28 

30 

24 

117 

214 

358 

40 

35 

32 

401 

100 

398 

12 

7 

6 

44 

374 

756 

52 

42 

38 

445 

215 

206 

25 

27 

27 

157 

99 

498 

0 

27 

31 

129     . 

143 

86 

36 

19 

11 

119 

30 

20 

4 

4 

2 

12 

40 

53 

7 

3 

5 

30 

70 

73 

11 

7 

7 

42 

25 

82 

1 

8 

2 

28 

31 

1,580 

4 

4 

8 

65 

7 

120 

4 

1 

1 

15 

38 

1,700 

8 

5 

» 

80 

90 

56 

3 

1 

13 

87 

65 

10 

9 

3 

28 

177 

121 

13 

10 

3 

41 

156 

173 

12 

25 

S 

78 

251 

5,524 

4 

1 

74 

3^66 

103,316 

225 

241 

20U 

1,364 

▲  PVSNDIX. 
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GATE-^Continued. 


in  the  foregoing. 


SLAVES  AND  COLORED  PERSONS, 
included  in  the  foregoing. 


1^ 

•5 


IT 


3/M5t5        103^1tS 


72 
36 
28 

8 


280 
447 
155 

8 


4 

1,453 

8 

2 

106 

1 

11 

06 

a 

221 

1 

14 

637 

OjC^O 

105,544 

232 


1 
1 


2 


247 


2 
1 
1 


3 


205 


8 
6 
2 


16 


1,402 


description  of  persons  in  the  United  States. 


FREE  WHITE  PERSONS. 


FsMALEB  under  5  years  of  age 
of   5  and  under  10 
of  10  and  under  15 
of  15  and  under  20 
of20  and  under  30 
of  30  and  under  40 
of  40  and  under  50 
of  50  and  under  60 
of  60  and  under  7Q 
of  70  and  under  80 
of  80  and  under  90 
of  90  and  under  100 
of  100  and  upwards 


920,104 

751,649 

639,063 

597,713 

915,662 

555,565 

355,425 

222,928 

130^866 

58/)34 

17,572 

2,484 

234 


5,167,209 


Total  number  of  free  whites,  10,526,Uj 


a 


AVr^llTDIX. 


t.  HAIKB. 
Table  of  Ike  Counties  and  County  Tomu. 


c^^I^^Uir. 

Pop.  18^1 

Pop. 1930 

County  Towns. 

n^ 

Cumbertaad 

tKl,ll3 

Portland 

l2;8»i 

Hancock 

17,856 

24,347 

1,155 

Kennebeu 

40,150 

52,491 

AuiiOBTA 

[WiBcaascl 

3,980 
2,443 

Lincoln 

4B,843 

57,181 

jTopsham 
Warren 

1,064 
2,030 

Oxford 

27,104 

35,217 

PSiris 

2,337 

PeiwbBcot 

13.870 

31,530 

Bangor 

2,8138 

Somerset 

21,78-; 

35,788 

Norridgowock 

1,710 

Waldo 

22,253 

29,790 

Bcirast 

3,077 

Wwhingtoa 

12,744 

21,395 

Machias 
(York 

1,021 
3,48S 

York 

46,2a3 

51,710 

j  Alfred 

1,453 

Total 

hit8,335 

3!)i>,46d 

U. 

NEW  HAMPS 

HIRE.                                       1 

Kockinghom 

40,520 

44,452 

( Korla  mouth 
lExoter 

8,083 
2,730 

Strafford 

41,415 

58,916 

f  Dover 
j  Gilmanion 
j  Giiford 

5,449 
3,816 
1,872 

Menimac 

32,743 

34,619 

iRoclieslcr 
CoNroEi> 

2,155 
3,727 
1,657 

35,761 

37,762 

Amherst 

Cheshire 

26,753 

27,016 

Keene 

2.:i74 

Sullivwi 

18,626 

19,687 

Nowport 

1,913 

Grafton 

32,989 

38,091 

(Haverhill 
(Plymouth 

2,153 
1,175 

Coos 

5,15] 

8.300 

Lancasler 

1,187 

Total 

244,161 

^69,533 

111.  VtHMONT.                                         -1 

Addison 

aj,4«9 

24,910 

Middletiury 
(Benningtoii 

3,466 
3,419 

Bennington 

16,125 

17,470 

(Manehestcr 

1,525 

Caledonia 

16,669 

20,967 

Danville 

Bnrlington 

2,631 
3,523 

Chillcnden 

16,055 

21,775 

Gildhuli 

481 

Eases 

3,284 

3,981 

St.Allians 

2,37.5 

Franklin 

17,102 

24,525 

North  Hero 

638 

Grand  laic 

3,527 

3,696 

Chelsea 

1,95>- 
801 ' 

Orange 

21,681 

27,2Ni^ 

Irasburgh 
Rutland 

Orleans 

6,07a 

13,980 

2,75y 
1,193 

Rutland 

29,983 

31,2«5 

MoVTPELIER 

Wnahington 

14,113 

21,394 

Ncwfanc 

1,451 

Windham 

28,65! 

28,75S 

(Wind-w 

3,134 

Windsor 

38,233 

40.C2.S 

Woodstock 

1,044 

Total 

S5;764 

^Htf.tS79 

^            ^ 

AFPIfflllZ. 

Vll.    NEW  YORK. 

TahUe  of  the  CotaUUf  and  Comty  Tomu. 
SoDTU  Dbthict. 


Caunliai. 

Pop.  leao. 

Pop.  1830. 

County  Towm. 

Uolumbm 

38^U 

3y,y5U 

Hudson 

5,39& 

Dutchesa 

46,615 

50,926 

Poughkeepsie 

7,222 

Greene 

22,996 

29,525 

Catskill 

4,888 

King's 

11.187 

20,537 

Flatbush 

1,148 

New  York 

123,70B 

203,007 

Now  York 

203,007 

Orange 

41^13 

45,372 

(Goiihen 

(Newburgh 
Carmel 

3,361 
6,424 

Putnam 

lilies 

12,701 

2,379 

Queen's 

21,519 

22,276 

N.  Hempstead 

Richmand 

6,135 

7,084 

Richmond 

Rockland 

8,837 

9,388 

Clarkstown 

2,298 

Suffolk 

24,272 

26,980 

Suffolk  C.  H. 

Sullivan 

8,900 

12,372 

Monlicello 

Ulster 

30,934 

36,551 

Kingston 

4,170 

Westchester 

32,038 

36,456 

Bedford 

2,760 

Total  S.  District. 

42a,55li 

537,tHI 

IS 

ORTH  hi 

THICT. 

Albany 

38,116 

53,569 

Albany 

a4,aas 

Alleghany 

9,320 

20,218 

Angelica 

998 

Broome 

11,100 

17,582 

Binifbampton 

1,203 

Cataraugos 

4,090 

16,726 

Ellicottsvillc 

626 

Cayuga 

38,897 

47,947 

Auburn 

4,486 

Cbatauque 

12,566 

34.057 

MavvJIle 

Chenango 

31,215 

37,404 

No:T^ich 

3,774 

Clinton 

12,070 

19,344 

Plattsburgh 

4,913 

Cortland 

16,507 

23,693 

Cortland»ilIe 

3,573 

Delaware 

26,.')87 

32,933 

Delhi 

2,114 

Erie 

15,668 

35,710 

Buffalo 

8,653 

Essex 

12,811 

19,387 

Elizabelhtown 

1,729 

Franklin 

4,430 

11,312 

Mnlone 

2,207 

Genessee 

39,835 

51,992 

Batavia 

4,271 

Hamilton 

1,251 

1,324 

Wells 

340 

Herkimer 

31,017 

55,869 

Herkimer 

2,488 

Jefferson 

32,952 

48.515 

Walertown 

4,708 

Lewis 

9,227 

14,958 

Martinsburgh 

2,382 

Livingston 

19,196 

27,719 

Genesee 

2^75 

MadixoD 

32,208 

30,037 

(Cflzenovia 
/  Morris  ville 

Monroe 

26,529 

49,862 

Rochester 

Montgomery 

27^9 

43,596 

Johratown 

9,239 

Niagara 

7^22 

18,485 

Lockport 
(Uuca 

7,700 
2,022 

Oneida 

50,997 

71,326 

{Rome 
(Whitesborough 

8,328 
4,360 

APPENDIX. 
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IX.    PENPrfSYLVANIA. 

Table  of  the  Cotmtiea  and  County  Towns. 

K\6TERN  District. 


Counties.                  i 

Pop.  18iM).  ] 

Pop.  1830. 

County  Towns.                  J 

Populadoa. 

Adams 

19,370 

21,379 

Gettysburg 

1,473 

Berks 

46^75 

53,357 

Reading 

5,859 

Bucks 

37,842 

45,740 

(Doylestown 
1  Bristol 

1^62 

Chester 

44,451 

50,908 

West  Chester 

1,258 

Cumberland 

23,606 

29,218 

Carlisle 

2,523 

Delaware 

14,810 

17,Ji61 

Chester 

848 

Dauphin 

21,653 

25,303 

Habbisburg 

4,311 

Franklin 

31,892 

35,103 

Chambersburgh 

2,7ai 

Lehigh 

18,892 

22,266 

AUentown 

Lancaster 

58,3:^ 

76,558 

Lancaster 

Lebanon 

16,988 

20,546 

Lebanon 

7,704 

Montgomery 

35,793 

39,404 

Norristown 

1,826 

Northampton 

31,765 

39,267 

Easton 

1,089 

Perry 

11,342 

14,257 

New  Bloomfield 

3,529 

Philadelphia 
Philadelphia  city* 

r3,295 
63,802 

108,503 
60,458 

>  Philadelphia 

80,458 

Pike 

2,894 

4,843 

Milford 

' 

Schuylkill 

11,339 

20,783 

Orwigsburg 

773 

Wayne 

4,127 

7,663 

Betliany 

327 

York 

38,759 

42,658 

York 

4,216 

\V] 

BSTERX  D 

ISTRICT. 

Alleghany 

27,673 

37,964 

Pittsburgh 

12,542 

Pitlshurgh  city* 
Armstrong 

7,246 
10,324 

12,542 
17,625 

Kittaning                  ^ 

1,620 

Beaver 

15,ai0 

24,206 

Beaver 

914 

Bedford 

20,246 

24,536 

Bedford                     ^ 

870 

Bradford 

11,554 

19,669 

Towanda 

Butler 

10,193 

14,683 

Butler 

580 

Cambria 

2,287 

7,079 

Ebcnsburg 

220 

Centre 

13,796 

18,765 

Bellefontc 

699 

Clearfield 

2,ai2 

4,803 

Clearfield 

Columbia 

17,621 

20,049 

Danville 

Crawford 

9,397 

16,005 

Mcadvillo 

1,070 

Erie 

8,553 

17,906 

Erie 

1,329 

Fayette 

27,265 

29,237 

Uniontown 

i,:mi 

Greene 

15,554 

18,028 

Waynesburg 

Huntingdon 

20,1 14 

27,159 

Huntingdon 

Indiana 

8,88-2 

14,251 

Indiana 

433 

Jefferson 

561 

2,225 

Brookville 

Luzenie 

20,02'} 

27,3(M 

Wilkesbarrc 

2,233 

Lvcoraing 

13,51'} 

17,637 

Williamsport 

M'Kean 

721? 

1,439 

Smithport 

Mercer 

11,681 

19,731 

Mercer 

656 

*rhiladelphia  and  I'ittsburgh,  exclusive  of  th«  suburbs. 
Total  of  the  fonnercity  and  subuibs,  for  1630,  167,811. 
Total  of  the  lattei  city  and  lubiirbs,  for  1830,  17,000. 

Vol.  n. 


31 


MARYLANIJ— CoBfinufJ. 
Popidatimof  Ike  Ptiacipal  Toicns. 
Baltiraoro         -        80,626  Hageratown 


Frederick 

4,427 

Annapol 

n 

2^ 

XH.     VIRGINIA.                                       I 

TabU  of  the  Counties. 

Eastekn  District. 

Tolalpop.1836 

C^i^u 

Whiiei. 

SiavM. 

Viee  btncki 

y,458 

4,(i54 

2,544 

19,656 

AlbeimrlQ 

10,455 

11,680 

48.1 

22,618 

Amelia 

3,203 

7,518 

220 

11,031 

Amherst 

5,870 

5,927 

263 

32,072 

Bedford 

11,113 

8,790 

341 

^^ 

Brunswick 

5,307 

9,760 

612 

15,770 

Buckingham 
Campbell 

LyDclihurg  town 

7,172 

10,928 

245 

18,351 

7,407 

7,735 

473 

15,704 

2,480 

1,751 

385 

4,620- 

Caroline 

6,490 

10,764 

520 

17,774 

Charles  Ciiy 
Charlotlo 

1,783 

2,957 

761 

15,504 

5,5S3 

9,432 

236 

15,252 

7,709 

10,337 

591 

18,637 

Culpo^iper 
Ciunberiand 

'12,044 
4,054 

11,419 
7,309 

563 
320 

24,026 
11,689 

Dinwiddle 

7,709 

10,337 

591 

18,637 

PeLeraburgh  town 

3,440 

2,850 

2,032 

8,322 

Elizabctli  City 

3,704 

3,218 

131 

5,068 

Gsaex 

3,647 

6,417 

407 

10,531 

Fairfax 

4,892 

3,973 

311 

9,206 

Fauquier 

13,116 

12,012 

621 

26,379 

4,223 

3,705 

203 

8,221 

Frankiiu 

9,728 

4,!188 

196 

14,911 

Gloucester 

4,314 

5,691 

603 

10,008 

Goochland 

3,857 

5,706 

795 

10,358 

Greenville 

2,104 

4,681 

332 

7,117 

Halifax 

12^15 

14,527 

590 

28,032 

Hanover 

6p36 

9,278 

449 

16,253 

5,717 

5,034 

1,080 

12,738 

Henry 
lale  of  Wight 
James  City 
King  nnd  Queen 
King  Gcorga 
KingWUIiam 

7,757 
4.058 

6,345 

2,868 

1,960 
174 

16,060 
7,100 

5,023 
1,284 
4,714 
2,475 
3,155 

4,272 
1,983 
6,514 
3,635 
6^10 

1,222 
571 
416 

287 
347 

10,517 
3,838 

11,644 
6,397 
9,812 

1,976 

2,631 

195 

4,800 

Loudon 

15.517 

5,300 

1.062 

21.938 

ApriiNDix. 
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VIRGINIA— Con/imia?. 


Counties. 


Greenbrier 

Harrison,  East   - 

Harrison,  West 

Hampshire 

Hardy  '     - 

Jcficrson 

Kenhawa 

Lee 

Lewis 

Logan 

Monongalia,  East 

Monongalia,  West 

Mason 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Nicholas 

Ohio 

Pendleton 

Pocahontas 

Preston 

Randolph 

Rockbridge 

Rockingham 

Russell 

Scott 

Shenandoah,  East 

Shenandoah,  West 

Tazewell 

Tyler 

Washington 

Wood 

Wythe 

Total  of  Western  District 

Total  of  Virginia 


Whites. 


7,791 
0,443 
4,404 
9,796 
6,408 
8,438 
7,468 
5,830 
6,066 
3,511 
6,352 
7,223 
5,776 
7,033 

10,212 
2,517 
3,229 

15,033 
5,750 
2,297 
4,947 
4,426 

10,465 

17,814 
6,002 
5,349 
7,171 
9,698 
4,912 
3,991 

12,785 
5,487 
9,952 


318,505 


Slaves. 


694,445 


1,159 

626 

145 

1,330 

1,167 

3,999 

1,718 

612 

163 

163 

233 

129 

713 

682 

2,037 

153 

119 

362 

498 

227 

125 

259 

3,908 

2,331 

679 

338 

992 

1,431 

820 

108 

«^,Ot$o 

873 
2,094 


Free  blacksl  Tot.  pop.  1830 


53,465 


65 

50 

10 

153 

223 

492 

75 

19 

13 

6 

103 

16 

45 

83 

55 

22 

1 

195 

23 

17 

27 

115 

381 

548 

36 

15 

164 

294 

18 

5 

261 

49 

117 


6,123 


469,724  I  47,103 


Popidaium  of  the  Principal  Towns  in  1830. 


9,015 

10,119 
4,558 

11,279 
6,798 

12,927 
9,261 
6,461 
6,241 
3,680 
6,688 
7,368 
6,534 
7,798 

12,304 
2,692 
3,349 

15,590 
6^271 
2,541 
5,099 
5,000 

14,244 

20,693 
6,717 
5,702 
8,327 

11,423 
5,750 
4,104 

15,614 
6,409 

12,163 


:n8,293 


Richmond     16,060 
Norfolk  9,810 


Petersburgh    8,322      Fredericksburg    3,307 
Wheeling        5,221       Staunton       ^       1,726 


1,211,272 


J. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA— CoiKtnttcd. 


Goontios* 


Pasquotank 

Perquimans 

Person 

Pitt 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Robeson 

Itockingham 

Rowan 

Rutherford 

Sampson 

Stokes 

Surry 

Tyrrell 

Wako 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Wilkes 


Total 


Pop.  I820JPop.  1830. 


8,008 

6,857 

9,029 

10,001 

11,331 

7,537 

8,204 

11,474 

26,009 

15,351 

8,908 

14,033 

12,320 

4,319 

20,102 

11,004 

3,986 

9,040 

9,967 


638,829 


PoptdaHan  of  the  Principat  Towns  in  1830. 


Newbem  3,776 

Fayottcville       2,868 
Plymouth  660 


Raleigh        1,700 
Salisbury     1,613 


Tarborough 
Warrenton 


8,616 

7,417 

10,027 

12,174 

12,400 

9,326 

9,355 

12,920 

20,796 

17,557 

11,768 

16,196 

14,501 

4,782 

20,417 

10,916 

4,562 

10,902 

11,942 


738,470 


971 
962 


XII.    SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


PoptdcUion  of  the  Districts  and 

Census 

Abbeville            District  28,134 

Anderson                do.  17,170 

Barnwell                 do.  19,236 

Charleston             CUif  30,289 

Charleston  Neck  10,054 

St.  Andrew's       Parish  3,727 

St.  John's  Colleton  10,045 

St.  James,  Goose  Creek  8,632 

St.  Stephen's  2,416 

Chnst  Church  3,412 

St.  James,  Santce  3^743 
St.  Thomas  and  St.  Dennis  3,055 

St.  Peter's            Parish  3,834 

St.  Helena  8,799 

St.  Luke's  9,659 

Prince  WiUiam's  9,040 


other  DieisionSy  as  given  in  the 
of  1830. 


Chester 

Chesterfield 

Colleton 

Edgefield 

Fairfield 

Georgetown 

Greenville  . 

Horry 

Kershaw 

Lancaster 

Laurens 

Lexington 

Marion 

Marlborough 

Newberry 

Orangebui;gh 


District 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


19,182 

8,472 
27,256 
30,511 
21,546 
19,943 
16,476 

5,323 
13,545 
10,361 
20,863 

9,076 
11,208 

8^8 
17,441 
18,455 


APPHHSIX. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA— CoiMNwerf. 


Diitrkl         14,475    Union. 


11,465 
3^10 
21,148 
28,278 


WsBhingtoD 

WilliamBbiirg 

York 


Oiatriet. 


Pickcnti 
Richland 

Columbia         Tbien 
SpBitanbuTgh  Diatrict 
Sumpter  do, 

PojnUathn  of  Charleston  and  Columbia. 
Cbarioaton,  1830,  30,280  Columbia,    1830, 


11^ 


XV.    GEORGIA. 


Table  of  the  CoutOieg,  1830. 


da<m»^ 

WWie,. 

TC5S;5 

.|T»1>, 

Appling 

l,a»i          )*])     1,M 

Bukor 

977         270     1^ 

BaldKui 

2,724      4,505      7^ 

Bibb 

4,138      3,005      7.M 

Bryan 

723     2,  no,     S4S 

Builook 

],1>3.')          633       i^ 

Burke 

5,080      6,767      11,8! 

Bulla 

3,22s      1,687       4,31 

Camden 

1,158      3,120       4,57 

Campbell 

2,094        62!rf      3,32 

Carroll 

2,723         690^      3,41' 

Cballiain 

4,325     9,905/     ]4,2JI 

Clarke 

5,438      1,73S(     10,171 

Columbia 

4,471     8,135(    12,606 

Cowebi 

3,1131 

1,37'a      5J00( 

Crawfunl 

3,591 

1,723 

53V 

DccaUir 

2,511 

1,307 

3,8* 

Dakalb 

8,376 

1,071 

1004' 

Dooly 

1,787 

»» 

ilS 

Early 

1,505 

516 

2,051 

Efbnghuni 

1,740 

1,323 

3;96S 

Elbert 

0,501 

53K 

13^354 

Emanuel 

2,108 

1,23! 

5,881 

Eayettc 

4,268 

iim 

Frankliu 

7,712 

2,423 

10,U! 

Gljun 

597 

3,97» 

i,!* 

Greene 

5,026 

7,52^ 

12,5ol 

Gwinneti 

10,938 

2,282 

13,221 

Ilaberslium 

9,TJ3 

915 

10,64* 

Hall 

10,573 

1,182 

11,75: 

Haneock 

4i607 

7,215 

11« 

Httrria 

2^1 

8,274'      5,101 

Heury 

7,9IH 

2,576:     10,!« 

HouMon 

5,161 

2,208;       7,3(8 

Invin 

1,066 

1141       118C 

Jackwon 

6,184 

2,81(t|      "iffH 
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GEORGIA— CoiilniiMd. 


dounti 


tlM. 


Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jones 

Laurens 

Lee 

Liberty 

Linooin 

Lowndes 

Bfadison 

MdnUx^ 

Marion 

Meriwether 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Muscogee 

Newton 

Oglethorpe 

pSce 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Rabun 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Scriven 

Talbot 

Taliaferro 

Tatnall 

Telfair 

Thomas 

Troup 

TwiggB 

Upson 

Walton 

Ware 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Wilkes        « 

Wilkinson 


6,767 
3,608 
6,460 
3,188 
1,367 
1,588 
2^824 
2,113 
3,365 
1,095 
1,327 
3,018 
8,836 

934 
5,146 
2,261 
8,131 
5,554 
4,362 
3,117 
5,512 
2,114 
1,508 
5,163 
2,387 
3,830 
2,162 
1,519 
1,560 
2,127 
3,607 
4,405 
4,444 
7,763 
1,132 
6,044 
5,005 

676 
5,265 
4,603 


Papulation  of  Ae  Prhte^fti  Towns. 


Whilst. 


Colored* 


6,364 
3,706 
6^873 
2,300 

307 
5,046 
3,313 

840 
1,261 
3,003 

100 
1,406 
7,366 

335 
6,877 
1,247 
3,023 
8,004 
1,604 
1,782 
7,744 
61 

683 
6,481 
2,380 
2,101 
2,770 

520 

567 
1,160 
2,102 
3,534 
2,560 
3,168 
62 
4,802 
3,015 

286 
8,072 
1,055 


Total  t>op.i 


Savannah 

Augusta 


7,308        Macon        2,600 
6,606        Columbia    2,000 


Vol,  Jl. 


MiUedgevitle 
Athens 


32 


13,131 
7,$69 

13,342 
5,578 
1,674 
7,234 
6,137 
2,453 
4,026 
4,008 
1,436 
4,424 

16,202 
1,260 

12,023 
3,508 

11,154 

13,558 
6,056 
4,800 

13,656 
2,175 
2,101 

11,644 
4,776 
5,04d 
4,034 
2/)30 
2,136 
3^ 
5,700 
8,020 
7,013 

10,031 
1,104 

10,846 

0,820 

062 

14,23* 
6,558 


1,590. 
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LOUISIANA-^oiiltnttedf. 


Puiihes.                            Population. 

Counties.. 

Population, 

Oriean8                                3,792 
N.  Orleans,d/y  4"  «<Aiir6*,  46,310 
Plaquemines                        4,489 
Point  Coupee                      5,936 
St.  Bernard                          3,356 
St.  Charles                          5,107 

Of  whom  80,421  are  slaves 

St.  Helena 
St.  James 
St.  John  Baptist 
St.  Tammany 
Terre  Bonne 
Washington 

u    Total  Eastern  District 

4,027 
7,672 
5,700 
2,864 
2,121 
2,286 

155,318 

Western  District. 


Avoyelles 
Catahoula 
Claiborne 
Lafayette 
Nachitoches 


3,48« 
2,576 
1,764 
5,606 
7,926 


Of  whom  29,210  are  slaves. 


Kapides 
St.  Landry 
St.  Martinis 
St.  Mary's 
Washita 

Total  Western  District 


7,559 
12,552 
7,204 
6,442 
5,140 

60,257 


XIX.    TENNESSEE. 


Table  of  the  Counties. 


Wbbt  Tennessee. 


CduntiM. 


Bedford 

Carroll 

Davidson 

Nashville,  toum 

Dickson 

Dyer 

Fayette 

Fentress 

Franklin 

Gibson 

Giles 

Hardiman 

Hardin 

Haywood 

Henderson 

Henry 

Hickman 

Humphreys 

Jackson  • 

Lawrence 

Lincoln 

Madison 

Maury 

McNairy 

Montgomery 

Obion 

Overton 

Perry 


Pop.  18JiO.  I  Pop.1830. 


. 

16,012 

30,444 

- 

9,378 

- 

20,154 

22,523 

. 

0,uOO 

- 

5,190 

7,261 

- 

1,904 

- 

8,654 

-■ 

2,760 

- 

16,571 

15,644 

- 

5,801 

- 

12,558 

18,920 

- 

11,628 

1,462 

4,867 

- 

5,356 

- 

8,741 

- 

12,230 

- 

6,080 

8,132 

- 

4,067 

6,189 

- 

7,593 

9,902 

ll  •  J 

3,271 

5,412 

'  .■."«...,■  ... 

•    14,761 

22,086 

/ 

11,750 

- 

22,141 

28,153 

- 

5,697 

- 

12,219 

14,365 

- 

2,099 

- 

7,188 

8,246 

- 

2,384 

7,038 

XX.    KENTnCKY. 


TiM€ 

of  d«  CmmtkM  md  7Wm,  1830. 

CDuaU«. 

Pop.  ,          Towns. 

Pop. 

Adttir 

H^m 

Columbia 

AT^ 

Allen 

6,486 

Scoltavillo 

ISO 

Anderson 

4,542 

LawreDCeburg 

320 

Barren 

14j821 

Glasgow 

617 

Both 

8,791) 

(Owiogavillo 

241 

jSharpsburg 

15S 

BooDQ 

0,012 

276 

Paria 

1,219 

Bourbon 

18,434 

Millersburg 

470 

MiddEetown 

195 

Bracken 

Q^m 

Augusta 

691 

lllardinaburg 

31G 

Breckenridge 

7,345 

^Cloverport 

194 

tM 

Budcr 

3,055 

Morgan  town 

76 

BulUtt 

5,660 

SliopherdBvillo 

27S 

MouDt  Waahington 

220 

Caldwell 

8,332 

Princeton 
Eddyvilie 

366 
167 

Callaway 

&,I5» 

Wadesborougb 

163 

CuopbeU 

0,89S 

(Newport 
(Covington 

717 
743 

Casey 

4,342 

Liberty 

118 

Christian 

ia,6&t 

HopkJDsville 

1,263 

Clarke 

13,052 

Winchester 

620 

Clay 

3A1» 

Manchester 

159 

Cumberland 

8,636 

BurkeaviUe 

34( 

Davicsa 

5,218 

228 

2,IH2 

BrownjBviUe 

125 

EstiU 

4,618 

Irvine 

91 

Fayette 

25,174 

1  Lexington 
f  Athena 

6,104 
134 

Fleming 

13.493 

642 

Floyd 

4,266 

Prestonburg 

81 

Pr»nklin 

9,251 

Prwddbrt 
iSouth  Pmnkfort 

1,68( 
307 

G«Uatia 

6,680 

Port  WUliam 

324 

Garrard 

11,870 

Lancaster 

570 

Grant 

2,987 

197 

Gnivea 

2,503 

Mayfield 

44 

Grayson 

3,S7G 

Litchfield 

166 

Greene 

18,718 

666 
126 

Uanco^ 

5,853 
1,494 

Grecnupsburg 
HawBViUe 

204 

Hardin 

13,148 

ElizabethtowR 

601 
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XX.    KENTUCKY- 
TaJtle  of  ike  CaunHef  and  TWiw,  1890. 


Coimtiea. 


Po|i. 


Towni. 


Fop. 


Adair 
Allen 
AodenoQ 
Barrea 

ftoh 

Boone 

Bourbon 

Bracken 

Breckenridge 

Butler 
BulUtt 

CaUwell 

CSillaway 

Campbell 

Casey 

Christian 

ClariLe 

Clay 

Cumberland 

Daviess 

Edmondson 

EsiiU 

Fayette 

Fleming 
Floyd 


GaUatin 
Garrard 
Grant 


Chayson 
Greene 

Greenup 
HanoocK 


8^220 
6^486 

4,542 
14^^1 

6,709 

9,012 

18,434 

6,392 

7,345 

3,055 
5,660 

8,332 

5,159 

0,893 

4,342 
12,694 
13,052 
3,549 
8,636 
5;218 
2,642 
4,618 

25,174 

13,403 
4,266 

9,251 

6,680 
11,870 
2,987 
2,503 
3,876 

18,718 

5,853 

1,494 

18,148 


Columbia 
Scottsville 
Lawrenceburg 
Glasgow 

SOwingsville 
Sharpsbuig 
Buriington 

rPtois 

?MilIerd>urg 

(Middletown 
Augusta 

(Haidinsburg 

<Cloverport 

(Stephenport 
Mofgantown 
Shepherds  ville 
Mount  Washington 
Princeton 
Eddy  ville 
Wadesboroug^ 

S  Newport 
Covington 
liberty 
Hopkinsville 
Winchester 
Manchester 
Burkesville 
Owensborough 
Brownsville 

i  Irvine 
Lexington 
Athens 

Flemingsburg 

Prestonburg 
i  Frankfort 
(South  Frankfort 

Port  William 

Lancaster 

Williamstown 

Mayfield 

T^ftfhfeH 
(Greensbui« 
JCampbellsville 

Greenupdkurg 

Hawsviile 

EUssabeditown 


422 
180 
820 
617 
241 
156 
276 


81 


324 
570 
197 

16^ 
666 
126 
204 

601 
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APPBHDIX. 


KENTUCKY-^^ofUfawed. 


CoUDttM. 


Pop.     Towui. 


Harian 
Hktriflon 

Hut 

Honderaon 
Henry 

Hickman 

Hopkins 

Jeffenon 


13,180 

5,202 

6,640 
11,805 

5,103 
6,768 

24,002 


Jeanunine 

9,961 

KnoK 

4,821 

Laurel 

2,182 

Lawrence 

3,897 

Lewis 

5,206 

Lincoln 

11,012 

Livingston 

6,607 

Logan 

13,002 

McGracken 

1,298 

Madison 

18,035 

Mason 

16,203 

Meade 

4,111 

Mercer 

• 

17,706 

Monroe 

5,125 

Montgomory 

10,221 

Moigan 

2,857 

Harian  C.H. 

Cynthiana 

Leesburg 

Clayviile 

Munfordsville 

Wbodsonville 

HenderRonville 

New  Castle 

(Clinton 

(Columbus 
Madisonville 

{Louisville 
Shippinffsport 
Portland 
Williamsville 
iNicholasville 
North  Liberty 
Barboursville 
(HazlePbtch 
{London 
Louisa 
r  Clarksburg 
^Vancebui^ 
(Concord 
Stanford 
Crab  Orchard 
Salem 
Smithfield 
Russelville 
(Wilmington 
^Pkdauch 
Richmond 
i  Washington 
iMaysville 
Brandenburg 
rHarrodsbuig 
<  Danville 
Perryville 
^Salvisa 

Tompkinsville 
(Mount  Sterling 
{Jefiersonville 

West  Liberty 
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EINTUCtfY^^makiued. 


^ 


unties. 


•»■ 


Muhlenburg 

Nelson 

Nicholas 
Ohio 

Oldham 


Washington 

Wayne 
Whitely 

Woodford 


m  mk. 


J**DP» 


5,341 

>■   .•  • 

14,916 

8,832 
4,913 

• 

9,593 


Kw 


Pop* 


.Owen 

5,792 

Pendleton 

Perry 

Pike 

Pulaski 

Bockcastle 

3,866 
3,331 
2,677 
9,522 

2,875 

Russell 

3,883 

Scott 

14,677 

Shelby 

19,039 

Simpson 
Spencer 

6,099 
6,615 

Tbdd 

8,801 

Trigg 

5,889 

Union 
Warren 

4,435 
10,947 

8,731 
8,807 

12,294 


Greenville 
(Bardstown 
{Bloomfield 
(Fairfield 

Carlisle 

Hartford 

iWestport 
Bedford 
Brownsville 
La.  Grange 
SOwenton 
New  Liberty 
Fahnouth 
Perry  C.  H. 
Pikeville 
Somerset 
Mount  Vernon 

S  Jamestown 
Creelsburg 
Georgetown 
Shelbyville 
Simpson  ville 
Christianburg 
Franklin 
Taylorsville 
Elkton 
Trenton 
Cadiz 
Canton 
Morganfield 
Bowling  Green 
Springfield 
Lebanon 
Mackville 
F^redericksburg 
^New  Market 
Monticello 
Whitely  C.  H. 
Williamsburg 
Versailles 
Mortcmsville 


217 

1,625 

301 

as 

430 
242 
314 
104 
67 
27 
143 
161 
207 

49 

231 

142 

67 

87 

1,344 

1,201 

77 

78 

280 

248 

382 

178 

168 

146 

292 

815 

618 

385 

88 

56 

48 

907 

50 
904 
145 


Total   686,844,  of  whom  165,350  are  slaves. 


OHIO— Continued 


CoUBti™. 

P^ 

|C™.Tt™.* 

hp 

Hooroe 

a,770 

Woodstietd 

157 

Monlgoraery 

24^52 

DaytoD 

2,065 

Mo^«n 

11,796 

McConnelsville 

267 

Muskingum 

20,325 

ZanesviUe 

3,094 

Paulding 

160 

Perry 

14,018 

Somerset 

578 

Piokaway 

15,035 

Circleville 

i.ise 

Pike 

6,024 

Pikeion 

271 

Portage 

1N,627 

EUveoB,  toieiullip 

S06 

Preble 

16,255 

Baton 

511 

PutBBm 
Rjchlaiid 

230 

Sugar  Grove 

24,007 

Mansfield 

640 

Rosa 

•2.1,052 

Chillicotho 

3,836 

Banduaky 

2,851 

Lower  Sandusky 

851 

Scioto 

8,730 

I^OW 

Seneca 

5,148 

Tiffin 

S4« 

Shelby 

3,671 

Sydney 

S40 

Slark 

26,784 

Canton 

1,257 

Trumbull 

26,154 

Warren 

51C 

Tuscarawas 

14,298 

New  Philadelphia 

410 

Uoion 

3,ia2 

Maysville 

142 

Van  Wert 

40 

Willahiro 

Warren 

21,493 

Lebanon 

1,157 

IVashingtou 

11,731 

Marietta 

1,207 

Wavne 

23,344 

Woosler 

977 

Williama 

377 

Defiance 

62 

Wood 

1,095 

Perry  sburgh 

182 

Total        937,679 

XXII.     INDIANA. 

Table  of  the  Counties,  1830. 

Couniie^ 

P»p 

Couniiet. 

Pop 

Allea 

1,000 

Elkhart 

935 

Bartholomew 

5,480 

Fayette 

9,112 

Boone 

622 

Floyd 

6,363 

Carroll 

1,614 

Fountain 

7,644 

Cass 

1,154 

Franklin 

10,198 

Clark 

10,719 

Gibwm 

5^17 

Clay 

1,616 

Greene 

4^ 

CHnion 

1,423 

Hamilton 

l-TM 

Crawford 

3,184 

Hancock 

1,56* 

Daviess 

4,512 

Harrison 

10,286 

Dearborn 

14,473 

Hendricks 

3,967 

Decatur 

5,854 

Henry 

8,498 

Delaware 

2,872 

JackstMi 

4,894 

Dubois 

1,774 

JeHenwn 

11,465 
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INDIANA— Coftfhicecl. 


Counties. 


Pop. 


JenniDgs 

Johmon 

Knox 

Lairrence 

Madison 

Marion 

Martin 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Orange 

Owen 

Fbrke 

Perry 

Pike 

Posey 

Putnam 

Randolpli 

Ripley 


Counties. 


3^0  Rush 
4,190  St  Joseph 
6;^8eoCt 
9^237  Shelby 
2,442  Spencer 
7.181  SuUiTan 
2,010  Switzerland 

6.578  Tippecanoe 
7 ,386  Union 

5.579  Vanderburgh 
7,909  Vermillion 
4,060  Vigo 


7,534 
3,378 
2,464 
7,883 
8,195 
3,912 
3,957 


Wabash 

Warren 

Warrick 

Washington 

Wayne 


Total 


Population  of  the  Principal  Towns  in  1831. 


New  Albany,  about 
Bfadison  ^^ 

Vincenncs         " 


2,500 
2,000 
1,800 


Richmond,  about 
Indianapolis  <^ 
Salem 


M 


XXra.    ILLINOIS. 


Table  of  the  Counties^  1830. 


9j»h 

887 

3^ 
6^ 
3,197 
4,696 
7,111 
7,167 
7^ 
2J610 
5;706 
5,737 

2^854 
2,973 

\%^ 

341^ 


1,500 

^^ 
1,000 


Adams 

Alexander 

Bond 

Calhoun 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Edgar 

Edwards 

Fayette 

Franjdin 

Fulton) 

Henry) 

Knox  ) 

Gallatin 

Green 

liamilton 

Hancock 

Jackson 


2,186  Jefferson 
1,390  Jo  Daviess 
3,124  Johnson 
1,090  Lawrence 


3,940 
755 


McLean 
2,330  Macon 
Madison 
Marion 


3,113 
4,071 
1,649  Mercer 
2,704  Monroe 


4,081 
2,156 

■ 

7,407 
7,664 
2,620 


1,827 


Macaupin 


Montgomery 
Morgan 
Macdonough ) 
Schuyler       ) 
Peoria   ) 
Putnam^ 
Perry 


484  Pike 


Pope 
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Counties, 


Randolph 
:Se.ClaKr 
SiLiitfanion 
Shelby 
'Tazewell 
Union 
Vermillion 


PopuiatioD  1830.|     Cou»tiet>, 


Population  1830. 


4,436 
7jm 


12,960  Wiushington 


2,W3 
4,716 
3,239 
5,886 


Wabash 
Warren 


Wayne 
White 


2,709 
807 
1,674 
2,562 
6,091 


Total     157,576 
Of  whom  746  are  slaves. 


XXIV.    MISSOURI. 


Boone 
Callaway 
Cape  Girardeau 
Chariton 
Clay 

Cole 

Cooper 

Crawford 

Franklin 

Gasconade 

Hbward 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Lafayette 

Lincoln 

Madison 

Marion 

Monroe 

In  1820, 


Table  of  the  CounHet, 


8,889|Montgomery 
0,102  New  Madrid 
7,430  Perry 
1,776  Pike 
5,342  Ralls 
3,006  Randolph 
6,019  Ray 
l,709^St.  Charles 
3,848  St.  Francois 
1,548  St.  Grenevieve 
10,844  St.  Louis 
2,822  SaEne 
2,586  Scott 
.      2,921  Washington 
4,060  Wayne 
2,871 
4^9 

lOf  whom  24,990 
Popidatum  of  8t  Lotds. 

4,5981  In  1830, 


3,900 
2,351 
3,377 
6,122 
4,346 
2,962 
2,657 
4,322 
2,386 
2,182 
14,907 
2,898 
2,136 
6,797 
8,254 


Total     140,074 
are  slaves  . 

5,852 


XXV.    DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


Counties.        Population.      Chief  Towns. 


Alexa^drla        9,(508     Alexandria 
Washington     30,250    Washington 

Total        39,858 


Population. 


1810.  1820.  1830. 
Washington  8J208  13,247  18,827 
Alexandria  7^27  8^18  8,263 
Georgetown    4,948    7,360    8,441 


— r- 


XXVI.    FLORIDA  TERRITORY. 


Table  of  the  Counties. 


r  Escambia 

3,386 

'  Alachu 

2,204 

West          Jackson         ) 

Finst 
Florida.  1 

Duvall 

1,970 

Florida.   1  Walton          [ 
L  Washington   ) 

6,092 

Mosquito 
Nassau 

733 
1,511 

r  Gradsen 

4,894 

^  St .  Johns 

2,535 

Middle 

Hamilton 

553 

S.  Florida.    Monroe 

517 

Jefferson 
Leon 

3,312 
6,493 

Total 

Florida. 

34,723 

C  Madison 

5,25 

Of  whom  15,510  are  slaves. 

966 
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XXVn.    MICmGAN  TESUOTORY. 
TMeof  At  Cmmiks,  1880. 


OoODtiM. 


PnpMlatiMi.  fkm^m. 


Berrien 
CSftw 

JackflOQ 

•LBnawee 

Bfacomb 

IMichiiimackinac 

Bfonroe 


877 


8S38  Oakland 
M8  St.  Clair 
St.  Joseph 
1,491  Van  Buren 
3,414  Washtenaw 


Wayne 


8,187lDetroit,  cUy 
Coimfitft  wui  of  Lake  Michigan. 


4^10 

yi5 

9 
4,566 


Brown  064 

Chippewa  025 

Crawford  692 

Of  whom  27  are  slaves. 


Iowa 


Total       3 


i;9ao 


XXVm.    ARKANSAS  TERRITORY. 


Table  rf  the  Counties. 


Arkansas 

Chicot 

Clark 

Conway 

Crawford 

Crittenden 

Hempstead 

Hot,  or  Warm  Springs 

Independence 

Izard 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Lafayette 


l,423|Lawrence 
1,165  Miller 
1,369  Monroe 
982  Phillips 
2,440  Pope 
1,272  Pulaski 
2,507  St.  Francis 

Sevier 

Union 

Washington 


458 
2,032 
1,266 
833 
772 
748 


2,806 

358 

461 

1,152 

M88 

Q3M>fi 

1,505 
636 

6401 
2,181 


Total      80,383 
Of  whom  4,578  are  slaves. 


BIISGELLANEOV8  STATISTICAL  TABLE. 


Exxomnvx  of  the  General  Governksnt.  President  and  vicc^ 
president  of  the  United  States.  Salary  of  the  former,  ^|^,006  per  annum ; 
of  the  latter,  $5,000.  The  president  must  be  thirty-five  years  of  age^ 
fourteen  years  a  resident  in  the  United  States,  and  a  natural  bom  citizen^ 
or  a  citizen  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  The 
vice-president  is  elected  at  the  same  time  and  manner,  and  for  the  same 
term  as  the  president  He  is  exrojp^io  president  of  the  senate ;  and  in  case 
of  the  death  of  the  president,  takes  his  place  until  the  next  term.  At 
the  last  election  there  were  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  electors.  There  « 
have  been  seven  different  presidents,  and  as  many  vice-presidents. 

The  legislature  of  the  general  government  consists  of  a  senate  and 
house  of  representatives.  The  present  number  of  senators  is  forty- 
eight  The  pay,  both  for  senators  and  representatives,  is  eight  dollars  a 
day;  and  eight  dollars  for  every  twenty  miles  travel,  going  and  returning. 
The  present  number  of  representatives  is  two  hundred  and  thirteen.  The 
present  census,  on  the  existing  ratio,  will  increase  the  number  to  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifly. 

The  judiciary  of  the  United  States  consists  in  one  supreme  court,  and 
such  subordinate  courts,  as  congress  shall  from  time  to  time  appoint.  The 
judges  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts,  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behavior.  The  present  supreme  court  consists  of  one  chief  justice,  and 
six  associate  justices.  Salary  of  the  chief  justice,  $5,000,  and  of  the 
others,  $4,500  each.  Attorney  general,  salary  $3,500.  The  district 
court  consists  of  thirty  judges^  distributed  in  the  several  states,  each 
having  an  attorney,  marshal,  and  clerk,  as  constituent  officers  of  the  court. 
The  government  having  very  extended  relations,  and  acting  over  a  vast 
surface,  has  a  numerous  corps  of  officers  of  departments;  marshals,  clerks, 
and  the  like.  The  officers  of  the  army,  now  in  commission,  are  five 
hundred  and  sixty ;  of  the  navy  about  one  thousand,  and  of  the  marine 
corps,  fifty,-  twenty-two  ships  of  war  are  in  commission,  and  sixteen  in. 
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the  E.  This  general  rule  has  many  exceptions.  They  often  descend 
tho  Ohio,  passing  over  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  from  the  £.  to  the  W. 
They  very  commonly  ascend  the  valley  of  Red  river  from  S.  E.  to  N. 
W  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  along  the  whole  Atlantic  sea  shore,  those 
disagreeable  and  fierce  storms,  called  N.  E.  storms,  commence  in  the  S* 
W.  and  travel  with  a  rotatory  motion,  horizontal  to  the  horizon,  in  oUtOr 
words,  as  whirlwinds,  from  the  S.  W.  to  N.  E.  at  the  rate  of  about  thirty 
miles  an  hour.  Violent  blows,  called  hurricanes,  sweeping  forests  and 
buildings  from  their  course,  seldom  many  miles  in  length,  and  oflen  less 
than  a  half  a  mile  in  width,  are  common,  especially  in  sunmier,  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  They  are  most  frequent  in  the  Mississippi 
▼alley.  Their  distinctive  ravages  are  seen  in  a  thousand  places.  The 
prostrate  forest  in  their  path  is  technically  called  a  hurricane  tract.  These 
gales  also  roovo  in  a  rotatory  progress,  sometimes  ascending  wholly  above 
the  forests,  and  then  descending  again  with  the  same  unsparing  fury. 

The  United  States  have  all  the  temperatures  that  can  be  requisite  for 
any  class  of  invalids,  between  the  sea  breezes  of  Maine,  the  mountain 
breezes  of  New  Hampshire,  the  climate  of  the  Council  Bluffs,  Charleston, 
St  Augustine,  Now  Orleans,  or  the  portion  of  Cape  Florida  south  of  28^, 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  either  snow  or  frost. 

The  United  States  possess  every  species  of  useful  building,  stone  and 
marble  in  unlimited  abundance — all  the  valuable  fossils-— particularly  the 
greatest  profusion  of  fossil  coal.  It  has  the  most  ample  amount  of  all  the 
important  metals,  except  platina,  tin,  and  mercury.  These  metals  have  no 
whore  been  discovered  in  such  abundance  as  to  have  become  of  any 
utility.  Oleaveland  and  Silliman,  I  know  not  on  what  authority,  have 
assigned  tlie  greatest  abundance  of  the  ores  of  mercury  to  the  northern 
shores  of  the  lakes.  We  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  the  fact  mentioned 
by  Schoolcraft,  Long,  or  other  mineralogists,  worthy  of  credit.  We  hold 
this  important  fact,  if  it  be  one,  in  entire  doubt.  Future  observation  will, 
no  doubt,  bring  to  light  these  metals  in  the  widest  extent  of  our  territory. 

The  number  of  signers  of  American  Independence  was  fifly-siz,  of  whom 
Pennsylvania  furnished  nine,  the  greatest  niunber  from  any  one  state. 
Virginia  furnished  seven,  and  Massachusetts  five.  The  omtinental  army 
in  1783,  consisted  of  a  commander  in  chief,  fifleen  major  generals,  and 
twenty-one  brigadier  generals.  The  number  of  continental  troops  fur- 
nished by  the  different  states,during  the  revolutionary  war,  was  231,031. 
Tho  militia  called  out  amounted  to  56,163.  Of  the  continental  troops^ 
Massachusetts  furnished  67,907,  that  is  to  say,  more  than  double  the 
number  of  any  other  state  in  the  Union.  There  were  fifteen  different 
presidents  of  congress,  during  the  revolutionary  wa^r. 
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Bank.  Sends  six  representatives  to  congress.  Two  hundred  and  fifty* 
five  post  offices.  This  is  the  eighteenth  state  in  the  Union,  in  point  of 
numbers. 

Vermo2«t.  First  settlements,  in  1724;  1749.  Claimed  by  New  Hamp- 
shire  and  New  York.  Constitution  formed  1777,  entered  the  Union  179L 
The  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Vermont  is  the  legislative  power^ 
composed  of  a  single  body,  a  house  of  representatives,  elected  annually. 
One  member  is  sent  from  every  town.  Montpelier  is  the  place  of  meeting. 
The  officers  of  the  executive  power  are  chosen  annually.  Every  man  of 
twenty-one  years,  having  resided  one  year  preceding  the  election  in  the 
state,  who  is  quiet  and  peaceable,  has  the  right  of  suffrage.  A  supreme 
and  county  courts  constitute  the  judiciary;  all  the  ofiicera  being  elected 
annually  by  the  general  assembly.  A  council  of  censoiii,  composed  of 
thirteen,  is  chosen  every  seven  years,  to  see  if  the  laws  are  duly  executed. 
Salary  of  governor,  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  Banks,  ten.  Cap;^ 
ital,  $1, 050,000,  exclusive  of  the  United  States  bank.  Sends  five  repre- 
sentatives to  congress.  Two  hundred  and  fiily-three  post  offices.  This 
is  the  seventeenth  state  in  the  Union,  in  point  of  numbers. 

MASBACHtTSBTTS.  First  Settlements,  1620;  1628.  The  two  settle- 
ments remained  under  separate  governments,  until  1665 — 6,  when  they 
were  united  under  the  royal  government.  The  oonstitution  was  formed 
1780.  The  legislative  power  is  styled  the  general  court  of  Massachuo 
setts,  and  composed  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  elected  an- 
nually, one  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  voters,  and  another  for  an  additional 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five.  Senate  is  composed  of  forty  meinbert^ 
The  governor  is  elected  annually.  The  general  court  meets  at  Boston. 
Residence  of  one  year  in  the  commonwealth,  and  six  calendar  months  in 
the  district,  and  paying  a  state  or  county  tax  within  the  two  years  prece- 
ding the  election,  constitutes  a  person,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  a  voter. 
The  judiciary  is  a  supreme  court  and  court  of  common  pleas.  Salary  of 
governor,  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars  and  sixty-seven 
cents  per  annum.  Banks,  sixty-nx.  Capital,  |^0,420,000,  exclusive  of 
the  United  States  bank.  Sends  thirteen  representatives  to  congress. 
Post  offices,  four  hundred  and  twenty-five.  This  is  the  ninth  state  in  the 
Union,  in  point  of  numbers. 

Rhqdb  huLND.    First  settlements,  1636;  1638.      Chartered,  1644. 
Rechartered,  1666,  by  Charles  II.,  which  charter  is  the  basis  of  its  pres- 
ent government     Unlike  ail  the  other  states,  it  has  no  written  constitu- 
tion.   The  legislative  power  is  a  general  assembly,  oomposed  of  senate 
Vol.  II.  34 
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he  possess  an  unincumbered  freehold  estate,  valued  at  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.  Tlio  judges  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  senate.  The  chancellor  and  justices  of  the  supreme  and  cir* 
cuit  courts  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  or  until  the  age  of  sixty. 
The  judges  of  the  county  courts  are  appointed  for  five  years.  Salary  of 
governor,  four  thousand  dollars.  Banks,  forty-four.  Oapital,  |(24,969y* 
600,  exclusive  of  the  United  States  bank.  Some  other  banks  are  either 
in  contemplation,  or  operation.  Sends  thirty-four  representatives  to  con- 
gress. Poet  offices,  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-two.  This  is 
the  first  state  in  the  Union,  in  point  of  numbers. 

New  Jerset,  contained  a  few  families,  1665.  In  1676,  divided  hito 
two  provinces,  one  under  royal  government,  and  the  other  d^iendent  on 
New  York.  East  Jersey  was  transferred  to  William  Penn,  and  eleven 
associates,  1632.  In  1702,  both  provinces  united  under  the  government 
of  New  York,  till  1738,  when  a  separate  government  was  instituted. 
William  Temple  Franklin,  a  son  of  Dr.  Franklin,  was  the  last  royal  gov- 
ernor. Constitution  formed,  1776.  The  governor,  legislative  council, 
and  general  assembly,  compose  the  legislature.  The  legislative  council, 
and  general  assembly  are  elected  annually.  The  former  is  composed  of 
fourteen,  and  the  latter  of  fifty.  The  legislature  meets  at  Trenton  annu* 
ally.  The  governor  is  chosen  by  the  council  and  assembly  at  their  first 
meeting  after  the  election.  The  governor  is  president  of  the  council, 
which  elects  a  vice-president  from  itself.  The  governor  and  council  form 
a  court  of  appeals,  as  the  last  resort  in  all  law  causes,  and  possess  the 
power  of  pardoning  criminals,  after  condemnation.  All  persons  of  full 
age,  worth  £25,  proclamation  money,  having  resided  one  year  in  the 
county  where  they  vote,  have  the  right  of  sufirage.  By  succeeding  acts 
it  is  determined,  that  paying  a  tax  is  equivalent  to  the  former  requisition, 
and  that  females  and  negroes  are  prohibited  from  voting.  The  judges  of 
the  superior  and  inferior  courts  are  appointed  by  the  legislature,  the  for- 
mer for  seven  years,  and  the  latter  for  five.  Both  may  be  re-appointed. 
Salary  of  governor,  two  thousand  dollars.  Banks,  eighteen.  Capital, 
^,075,000.  Sends  six  representatives  to  congress.  Post  offices,  two 
hundred  and  forty-two.  This  is  the  fourteenth  state  in  the  Union,  in 
point  of  numbers. 

Pennsylvania  .  First  settlement,  1662.  Governed  by  deputies  of  the 
prq>rietors,  till  1776,  when  the  constitution  was  formed.  A  senate  and 
house  of  representatives  form  the  general  assembly.  The  representa- 
tives are  elected  annually,  being  proportionate  in  number  to  that  of  the 
taxable  inhabitants.     The  senate  consists  of  thirty-three  members,  and' 
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county,  is  qualified  to  vote.  The  chancellor  and  judges  are  nominated 
by  the  governor  and  appointed  by  the  council,  and  hold  their  offices  dur- 
ing good  behavior.  Salary  of  governor,  $2,666.  Banks,  fourteen. 
Capital,  $9,450,000.  Sends  nine  representatives  to  congress.  Post 
offices,  two  hundred  and  twenty  one.  This  is  the  eleventh  state  in  the 
Union,  in  point  of  numbers. 

VisoDfiA.  First  settlement,  1607.  Constitution,  1776.  It  was 
amended  in  1829,  and  as  it  now  stands.  The  general  assembly  is  com- 
posed of  a  senate  and  house  of  delegates.  The  number  of  members  in 
the  latter  is  one  huodred  and  thirty-four,  chosen  annually.  The  senate 
has  thirty-two  members,  elected  every  four  years,  one  and  a  fourth  va- 
cating their  seats  every  year.  Voters  for  all  places  of  trust,  honor,  or 
profit,  are  given  viva  voce.  The  executive  is  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
or, who  is  chosen  for  three  years,  and  ineligible  for  the  next  term. 
There  is  a  counsel  of  state  of  three.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court 
of  appeals  and  the  superior  courts  are  appointed  by  the  general  assem- 
bly, and  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  or  till  they  are  removed 
by  a  concurrent  vote  of  the  assembly.  Owning  a  freehold  of  the  value 
of  twenty-five  dollars,  or  an  interest  in  one  to  that  amount,  or  possessions 
equivalent  to  this,  or  having  been  a  housekeeper  and  head  of  a  family 
for  twelve  months,  and  paid  taxes,  constitutes  a  free  white  man  of  twen- 
ty-one a  voter.  Salary  of  governor,  $3,333  33  cents.  There  are  three 
banks  with  branches,  amounting  in  all  to  sixteen,  and  one  in  Wheeling. 
Whole  capita],  $5,607,000,  exclusive  of  the  United  States  bank.  Sends 
twenty-two  representatives  to  congress.  Post  offices,  seven  hundred  and 
seventy -eight.     This  is  the  third  state  in  the  Union,  in  point  of  numbers. 

NosTH  Cabouna.  First  settlement,  about  the  middle  of  17th  centu- 
ry. 1727,  became  a  distinct  province.  Constitution  formed  1776.  A 
senate  and  house  of  commons  constitute  the  general  assembly,  both  chosen 
annually  by  the  people.  Each  county  furnishes  one  senator  and  two 
members  of  the  house  oi  commons,  and  one  of  the  latter  from  each  of 
six  large  towns.  The  governor  is  the  chief  executive  officer,  is  elected 
annually  by  the  two  houses,  and  eligible  for  one  term  of  three  years  out 
of  six.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  and  superior  courts  are  appointed 
by  the  assembly,  and  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior.  Ail  free- 
men, aged  twenty-one,  who  have  resided  in  the  state  twelve  months  im- 
mediately preceding  tlie  election,  are  entitled  to  vote  for  members  of  the 
house  of  commons;  but  to  vote  for  a  senator,  the  possession  of  a  fireehold 
of  fifty  acres  of  land  is  required.  Assembly  meets  annually  at  Raleigh. 
Salary  of  governor,  $2,000.    Banks,  three,  with  their  branches.    Capi- 
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Ohio.  First  settlement,  1788.  1789,  terriUnrial  government;  1802, 
independent  state;  constitution.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the 
general  assembly,  composed  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives. 
The  latter  are  chosen  annually,  apportioned  among  the  voters  according 
to  the  number  of  the  voters.  The  number  cannot  exceed  seventy-two, 
nor  fall  short  of  thirtynux.  Senate  elected  biennially  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  voters.  The  number  cannot  be  less  than  a  third,  nor 
more  than  half  that  of  the  representatives.  The  governor  holds  the  ex^ 
ecutive  power,  and  is  elected  by  the  people  for  two  years.  The  assem- 
bly meets  at  Columbus.  Residence  of  one  year,  immediately  preceding 
the  election,  and  paying,  or  being  charged  with  a  state  and  county  tax, 
constitutes  every  white  citizen  of  twenty-one  a  voter.  The  judiciary  is 
a  supreme  court,  courts  of  common  pleas,  &c.  The  judges  are  elected 
by  both  houses  for  seven  years.  Salary  of  governor,  $1,200.  Bonks, 
twelve,  exclusive  of  the  United  States  bank.  Capital  not  ascertained. 
Sends  fourteen  representatives  to  congress.  Post  offices,  702.  This  is 
the  fourth  state  in  the  Union,  in  point  of  numbers. 

Michigan.  First  settlement,  1670.  1805,  territorial  government  un- 
der the  United  States.  1812,  taken  by  the  British  under  general  Brock. 
1813,  recovered  by  the  United  States.  The  legislative  councel  is  com- 
posed of  thirteen  members,  elected  for  two  years.  Judges,  four.  Salary 
of  governor,  $2,000.  Banks,  two.  Capital  not  specified.  Sends  one 
delegate  to  congress.     Post  offices,  seventy-nine. 

Kentucky.  First  settlement,  1775.  A  part  of  Virginia,  until  1790. 
1790  constitution  formed.  Admitted  into  the  Union,  1792.  A  senate 
and  house  of  representatives  compose  the  legislative  power.  It  is  called 
the  general  assembly.  One  hundred  is  the  highest  number  of  represen- 
tatives allowed,  and  fifVy-eight  the  lowest.  Elected  annually,  and  apportion- 
ed every  four  years  among  the  electors.  Senators  elected  for  four  years  one 
fourth  part  chosen  annually.  They  cannot  exceed  thirty-eight,  or  fall 
short  of  twenty-four.  A  governor  holds  the  executive  power,  chosen 
bx  four  years,  and  ineligible  for  the  succeeding  seven.  Elected  by  the 
people  wavoce.  The  assembly  meets  at  Frankfort.  Every  male  free 
white  citizen  of  twenty-one,  having  resided  in  the  state  two  years,  or  in 
the  district  one  year  next  preceding  the  election,  is  qualified  to  vote. 
The  judiciary  is  a  court  of  appeals  and  inferior  courts.  These  officers 
hold  their  places  during  good  behavior.  Salary  of  governor,  $2,000. 
Banks,  two,  exclusive  of  the  United  States  bank.  Capital  not  specified. 
Post  offices,  three  hundred  and  twenty-two.  Sends  twelve  representa^ 
tives  to  congress.    This  is  the  sixth  state  in  the  Unioo,  in  point  of  numbers. 
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bly.  One  ropresentativo,  at  least,  from  each  county,  but  the  whole  num- 
ber may  not  exceed  one  hundred.  The  senators  are  elected  for  four 
years,  the  seats  of  half  being  vacated  ever}*^  two  years.  Limited  be- 
tween fourteen  and  thirty-three.  Chosen  by  districts,  and  apportioned 
among  the  voters.  The  governor  is  the  executive  officer,  elected  for 
four  years,  and  ineligible  for  the  four  succeeding.  The  assembly  meets 
every  second  year,  at  the  city  of  Jefferson.  A  voter  must  be  twenty-one, 
have  resided  in  the  state  one  year  before  the  election,  and  three  months 
in  the  county.  The  judiciary  is  a  supreme  court,  chancery,  circuit 
courts,  &c.  The  judges  are  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  senate, 
and  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  until  the  age  of  sixty-five. 
Salary  of  governor,  $1,500.  No  bank,  but  that  of  the  United  States. 
Post  offices,  ninety-nine.  Sends  one  representative  to  congress.  Mis- 
souri is  the  twenty-first  state  in  the  Union,  in  point  of  numbers. 

Tennessee.  First  settlement,  between  1765  and  70.  Included  in 
North  Carolina,  till  1790.  1796,  constitution  formed,  and  admitted  into 
the  Union.  A  general  assembly,  composed  of  a  senate  and  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, composes  legislative  power.  The  members  of  both  houses 
are  elected  biennially.  The  number  of  representatives  is  sixty.  They 
are  apportioned  among  the  voters.  The  senate  cannot  be  less  than  one 
third,  nor  more  than  half  the  number  of  representatives.  A  governor  is 
the  executive  officer,  elected  at  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same  term 
with  the  members  of  the  assembly.  Eligible,  six  years  in  eight.  The 
assembly  meets  at  Nashville  biennially.  Every  freeman  of  twenty-one, 
owning  a  freehold  in  the  county,  also  any  freeman,  who  has  been  an  in- 
habitant of  any  county  in  the  state  six  months  next  preceding  the  elec- 
tion, is  entitled  to  vote.  The  judiciary  is  composed  of  such  superior  and 
inferior  judges  as  the  legislature  may  establish,  appointed  by  both 
houses.  They  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior.  Salary  of  gov- 
ernor, $2,000.  The  United  States  has  a  bank  at  Nashville.  Sends 
nine  representatives  to  congress.  Post  offices,  three  hundred  and  fifty. 
This  is  the  seventh  state  in  the  Union,  in  point  of  numbers. 

Abkansas  Terbitort.  Separated  from  Missouri,  and  made  indepen* 
dent,  1810.  The  legislative  council  is  composed  of  five  members.  The 
house  of  representatives  composed  of  twenty-three  members,  are  elect- 
ed biennially.  Judges,  four.  Salary  of  governor,  $2,000^  Sends  one 
delegate  to  congress.    Post  ofi5k;es,  fifly-two. 

The  following  specific  and  important  information,  touching  the  settled 
regions  of  this  interesting  and  little  known  territory,  was  received  too 
VoL.n.,  35 
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way  succeeds  Pope,  and  has  no  stream  of  note ,  except  Cadron  creek, 
which  empties  into  Arkansas  from  the  north,  and  is  navigable  for  a  short 
distance  from  its  mouth.  The  county  seat  is  Harrisburg.  Pulaski  joins 
Conway,  and  is  also  destitute  of  large  streams.  Little  Rock  is  the  coun- 
ty scat,  and  the  seat  of  the  territorial  government.  It  is  situated  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Arkansas,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  by  water, 
and  about  one  hundred  and  forty  by  land  from  the  Mississippi.  The  po- 
sition is  high  and  commanding,  ascending  gradually  from  the  river,  for 
one  mile  and  a  half.  There  are  no  public  buildings,  except  a  wooden 
jail  and  court  house ;  but  among  the  private  buildings,  there  are  several 
handsome  erections  of  brick  and  wood.  The  town  is  spread  over  a 
considerable  extent  of  ground,  and  contains  five  dry  goods  stores,  besides 
groceries  and  other  shops.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and 
promises  to  become  a  town  of  consequence.  The  smaller  steam  boats 
are  able  to  reach  this  point  at  all  seasons.  Jefferson  county  lies  below, 
and  east  of  Pjilaski.  No  streams  of  note  are  found  in  it,  except  Plum 
Bayou,  a  branch  of  the  Arkansas,  putting  out  on  the  north  side,  and  run- 
ning such  a  course,  as  to  form  an  island  between  itself  and  the  Arkansas 
of  thirty  jniles  in  length,  and  from  four  to  eight  or  ten  in  width.  The 
county  seat  has  no  name  but  Pine  Bluff.  This  is  tlie  first  high  land  seen 
in  ascending  the  Arkansas.  Arkansas  county  touches  Jefferson.  Its 
principal  streams  are  Bayou  Meteau,  which  rises  in  Pulaski  county,  and 
runs  a  south-east  course  of  about  one  hundred  miles,  emptying  into  the 
Arkansas  on  the  north,  about  eight  miles  above  the  Post,  by  land,  and 
twenty  by  water,  and  the  river  Aux  Grucs,  or  Crane  river,  which  also 
rises  in  Pulaski,  and  taking  an  eastwardly  course,  discharges  itself  into 
While  river,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  latter.  These  two 
streams  run  along  opposite  sides  of  the  Big  Prairie,  which  appears  to  be 
the  dividing  ridge  between  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas  and  White  river. 
This  county  reaches  to  the  Mississippi. 

Crittenden  county  touches  the  Missouri  line,  and  extends  to  island  No. 
63, 1  think.  Lawrence  joins  it  on  the  west.  Phillips  on  the  south,  and 
the  Mississippi  on  the  east.  Some  of  the  head  branches  of  the  St.  Fran- 
cis pass  through  the  western  part  of  it.  The  seat  of  justice  is  situated 
at  the  upper  end  of  a  bend  of  the  Mississippi,  about  seventeen  miles 
above  Memphis.  This  county  contains  large  bodies  of  first  rate  land; 
bat  like  all  those  which  border  on  the  Mississippi,  it  is  cut  up  by  lakes, 
marshes,  and  the  overflow  of  that  river.  Phillips  is  south  of  the  latter, 
east  of  Monroe  and  St.  Francis,  and  north  of  Arkansas.  Its  streams  are 
St.  Francis  river,  and  Big  creek.  The  St.  Francis  is  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  affords  a  considerable  length  of  navi- 
gation.     Big  creek  rises  in  the  high  lands  back  of  this  river,  and  runs  an 
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White  river  to  Batesvillc;  and  it  is  presumed,  that  small  steamers  may 
ascend  Black  river  to  Jackson.  Ahove  these  points,  the  streams  become 
too  rocky  and  rapid  to  admit  of  safe  navigation.  Jackson  is  also  on  the 
road  leading  from  St.  Louis  to  Texas.  Izard  is  north  of  Pope,  cast  of 
Washington,  west  of  Lawrence,  and  south  of  the  Missouri  line.  Some 
branches  of  White  river  pass  through  it.  The  staple  productions  of  these 
counties  at  present  arc  cotton  and  com.  A  considerable  quantity  of  beef 
and  pork  is  also  exported  from  them.  Little  attention  has  been  paid  to- 
the  raising  of  small  grain,  although  wheat  and  other  grain  grows  well. 
Want  of  proper  mills  prevent  their  cultivation  to  any  extent.  Willi  re- 
gard to  mineral  and  fossils  of  the  part  of  the  country  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking,  I  know  little.  An  abundance  of  stone  coal  is  found,  and  it 
18  known,  that  there  is  iron  ore  in  some  places. 

Hot  Spring  county  is  bounded  north  by  Pulaski  and  Conway;  east  by 
Union;  south  by  Clark;  and  west  by  Pope.  The  surface  of  this  county 
is  uneven,  mountainous  and  rocky,  and  has  but  a  small  portion  of  land  fit 
for  cultivation.  Notwithstanding  its  poor  soil,  it  has  some  advantages 
over  most  of  tlie  other  counties  in  the  territory.  The  springs,  from 
which  it  takes  its  name,  are  becoming  much  noticed,  and  of  late  years 
have  been  visited  by  persons  from  all  the  western  states  for  health,  dur- 
ing the  sununer  months.  They  have,  in  my  opinion,  no  medical  efficacy 
separate  from  that  of  an  equal  temperature  of  increased  heat.  A  salutary 
effect  has  been  produced  in  meet  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism.  I  have 
known  individuals  who  have  suffered  contractions  of  their  limbs  from 
this  afflicting  and  painful  disease,  completely  relieved  by  bathing  in  these 
waters  for  some  length  of  time.  The  water  appears  to  contain  as  little 
foreign  mixture  as  the  purest  springs  of  the  north,  and  is  as  limpid.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  the  springs  is  an  excellent  quarry  of  whetstone,  said 
by  judges  to  be  equal  to  the  Turkey  stone.  This  county  contains  large 
quantities  of  iron  ore,  some  of  which  is  highly  magnetic.  The  springs 
issue  from  the  foot  of  two  opposite  hills  of  nearly  equal  elevation,  of  be- 
tween four  and  five  hundred  feet.  The  valley  runs  from  north  to  south. 
A  small  stream  passes  through  it.  Upon  reaching  the  springs,  it  is  so 
much  enlarged  as  to  afford  sufficient  water  to  turn  a  mill.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  valley  about  thirty  springs  boil  up,  the  water  of  which  will 
harden  an  egg  in  fifleen  minutes.  But  one  comes  from  the  western  side. 
The  creek  empties  into  the  Washita,  about  seven  miles  south  of  the  springs. 

Clark  county  is  joined  south  by  Hempstead ;  west  by  Crawford ;  north 
by  Hot  Spring;  and  east  by  Union.  It  is  quite  hilly,  and  aflbrds  a  con- 
siderable  proportion  of  good  land,  and  is  well  watered,  as  the  Washita  and 
two  of  its  branches  run  through  it.  The  names  of  the  branches  are  the 
Little  Missouri,  and  the  Fourche  Cado,  which  empties  into  it  on  the  south 
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siblc.  Descriptions  have  been  given  ofdctachcd  portions  of  this  territory,  * 
greatly  overrating  its  advantages.  Persons  have  visited  it  upon  the 
strength  of  these  representations,  and  being  disappointed,  their  estunate 
has  fallen  as  much  too  low,  as  it  had  been  raised  before  too  high.  1  have 
neither  added  nor  diminished,  concealed  any  disadvantages,  nor  blazoned 
any  advantages.  I  am  aware,  that  the  prejudice  originating  as  I  have 
mentioned,  has  had  a  tendency,  for  some  years,  to  keep  the  territory  in 
the  back  ground. 

The  exports  of  the  territory  of  Arkansas,  are  cotton,  com,  beef,  hides, 
peltries,  live  cattle,  cypress  timber,  plank,  &c. 

4 

AL.vnA3iA.  First  settlement,  long  before  it  contained  many  civilized 
inhabitants.  Since  1810,  the  increase  of  population  has  been  rapid. 
Territorial  government,  1817.  Constitution,  1819.  Admitted  into  the 
Union,  1820.  The  legislative  power  is  similar  to  that  of  Tennessee. 
The  representatives  are  elected  annually,  and  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation. They  cannot  exceed  one  hundred,  nor  fall  short  of  sixty.  The 
senators  arc  chosen  for  three  years,  one-third  every  year.  The  senators 
cannot  be  less  than  one-fourth,  nor  more  than  one-third  of  the  number  of 
representatives.  The  executive  power  rests  with  the  governor,  elected 
for  two  years,  and  eligible  four  years  out  of  six.  The  assembly  meets  at 
Tuscaloosa.  Every  white  male  citizen  of  twenty-one,  having  resided 
one  year  in  the  state,  and  the  last  three  months  in  tlic  county  or  town,  is 
qualified  to  vote.  Tlie  judiciar}'  is  a  supreme  court,  circuit  courts,  &c. 
The  j  udges,  after  1833,  are  to  be  elected  by  both  houses,  every  six  years. 
Salary  of  governor,  two  thousand  dollars.  Banks,  two.  Capital,  $1,186,- 
927  09,  exclusive  of  the  United  States  bank.  Sends  three  representa- 
tives to  congress.  Post  offices,  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine.  This  is  the 
fifleenth  state  in  the  Union,  in  point  of  numbers. 

Mississippi.  First  settlement,  1716.  Ceded  to  the  English.  Terri- 
torial government,  1798.  An  independent  state,1817.  Constitution 
same  year.  A  senate  and  house  of  representatives  form  the  general 
assembly.  The  representatives  are  elected  annually,  in  the  ratio  of  one 
to  every  three  thousand  white  inhabitants.  When  the  inhabitants  exceed 
eighty  thousand,  the  representatives  cannot  be  less  than  thirty-six,  nor 
more  than  one  hundred.  The  senators  elected  for  three  years,  one-third 
chosen  annually.  Their  number  is  limited  between  one-fourth  and  one- 
third  of  that  of  the  representatives.  The  governor  is  the  executive  officeri 
elected  for  two  years.  The  general  assembly  meets  at  Jackson,  annually. 
The  qualifkations  of  a  voter  are,  beuig  twenty-one  years  of  age,  residence 
of  six  months  in  the  county,  being  enrolled  in  the  militia,  and  paying 
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The  next  town  in  point  of  population  is  Port  Gibson,  in  Claiborne* 
county,  which  contains  one  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants.  It  is  a 
place  of  considerable  business,  and  is  situated  on  Bayou  Pierre^  about 
ten  miles  from  its  debauche  into  the  Mississippi.  It  is  navigable  to  this 
point  only  in  high  wntor,  and  much  of  the  business  is  carried  on  through 
a  small  town,  situated  on  a  point  of  the  Mississippi,  called  the  Grand 
Gulf.  It  is  sometimes  very  unhealthy,  owing,  brobably,  to  the  vicinity  of 
extensive  swamps.  Vicksburgh  is  in  Warren  county,  and  is  a  flourish- 
ing town  of  recent  origin,  sustained  by  an  extensive  and  rich  back  coun- 
tryi  and  by  being  the  only  convenient  site  for  a  town  for  many  miles 
above  and  below.  Still  further  up,  is  Manchester,  in  Yazoo  county,  on 
the  river  Yazoo,  a  small  town,  but  rapidly  increasing.  The  contiguous 
county  is  very  fertile,  producing  large  crops  of  cotton,  which  are  shipped 
from  Manchester  on  steamboats,  which  reach  that  place  in  high  water 
without  dilliculty. 

Memphis  is  considered  at  present,  as  included  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  Tenuc.^h'ce,  tliou<i,li  v.e  lay  claim  tu  it;  and  a  resolution  of  our 
legislature  has  empowered  the  executive  to  appoint  a  commissioner 
on  our  part,  to  determine  at  what  point  the  tliirty-fillh  degree  of  lati- 
tude our  northern  boundary  crosses  the  Mississippi.  The  result  will 
soon  be  known. 

As  to  our  seat  of  government,  Jackson,  in  Hinds  county,  the  less  said 
about  it  the  better.     It  is  on  Pearl  river,  which  is  not  navigable  to  that 
point,  except  in  the  extreme  oi'  high  water.     The  surrounding  country  is 
the  picture  of  sterility.     The  public  buildings  are  mere  temporary  struc- 
tures, and  it  contains  few  inhabitants,  beside  the  oilicers  of  government. 
The   necessity  of  removing  the  seat  of  government  to  a  more  eligible 
position  is  so  apparent,  that  no  new  appropriation  will  be  made  for  build- 
ings, which  would  socm  be  abandoned.      Clinton,  in  the  same  county,  is 
a  pleasant  little  village,  a  place  of  resort  in  the  summer  for  its  salubrity, 
and  for  diinking  tlie  waters  of  itn  sulpher  spring.     Woodville,  in  Wilkin- 
son county,  is  a  handsome  village,  containing  about  eight  hundred  inhabi- 
tants, and  being  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  county.     If  a  projected  rail 
road,  to  connect  it  with  St.  Francisville,  in  Louisiana,  should  be  comple- 
ted, it  will  become  a  place  of  commercial  importance.    The  population 
of  our  state,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  marshal,  is  one  hundred  and 
thirty-fiix  thousand  eight  hundred  and  six.     Free  white  males,  thirty- 
eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-seven.     Females,  thirty-two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-one.      Total,  seventy  thousand  six 
hundred  and  eighteen.    Male  slaves,  thirty-three  thousand  and  seventy- 
two.      Females,  thirty-two  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-seven. 
Total  slaves,  sixty-five  thousand   six  hundred  and  fifty-nine.     Free 
Vol.  II.  36 
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within  the  district,  became  the  seat  of  the  Uoited  States  govemtneDt, 
1800.  The  congress  of  Iho  United  States  meelu  here  every  year  on  the 
first  Monday  in  December,  BDd  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
annually,  on  the  second  Monday  in  Januar>'.  Banks  in  the  District, 
Ihirleen,  exclusive  of  the  United  States  bank.    Poet  oSiceB,  three. 
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NEW  APPORTIONMENT  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

By  the  law,  passed  in  1632,  for  the  appointment  of  representative! 
among  iho  several  state?,  it  is  cndctod,  ihat  from  and  aiter  the  third  day 
of  March,  1833,  the  house  of  representatives  shall  be  composed  of  mem- 
bers elected  agreeably  to  a  ratio  of  one  representative  for  every  47,700 
persons  in  each  stale,  com|iulod  according  to  the  rule  prescribed  by  the 
constitution  of  (he  United  States. 

The  following  tabic  exhibils  the  repreaontativo  |>opu1ation  of  each 
state,  the  number  of  representatives  to  which  each  stale  will  be  entitled, 
and  the  fractions  which  remain  after  dividing  the  representative  popula- 
tion of  each  s.ate  by  47,700,  and  alsu  ibo  number  to  which  each  state 
was  ciilitlod  in  tho  22d  consre^s. 
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COMMERCE— Canrinifcd. 


Countries. 

1 

Commerce. 

1 

Value  of 
Imports 

Value  of  Exports. 

Domestic 
Ptod  ce. 

Foreign 
Produce. 

Total. 

51  China 

3,878,141 

156,290 

585,903 

742,193 

52  Asia,  ^nerally 

53  West  Indies  generally 

98,451 

56,318 

229,290 

285,608 

7,386 

242,114 

5,010 

247,124 

54  East  Indies,  generally 

55 

Europe,  generally 

394 

16,090 

22,653 

38,743 

56 

Africa,  generaUy 

172,861 

96,867 

52,236 

149,103 

57  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

58  South  Seas 

20,748 

21,178 

6,764 

27,942 

59  Northwest  coast  of  America 

28,392 

24,698 

53,090 

Total                       $ 

70,876,920  59,464,029  "14,387,479 

173,849,508 
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Abstract  of  the  Exports  and  Imparts  of  the  United  States^  for  1830  and 

183L 


Domestic  Exfobts. 

1830. 

1831. 

Fisheries,  including  whale  oil,  whale  bone, 

and  sperm  candles            -            -            $1,725,270 

$1,889,472 

Agriculture              -            -            -            46,977,332 

47,261^443 

Products  of  the  forest            -            -              4,192,047 

4,263,477 

Manufactures  of  cotton         -            •              1,318,183 

1,126,313 

Other  manufkctures              -            -              4,002,797 

3,962,577 

Gold  and  silver  coin              -            -                  937,151 

2,058,474 

Unmanufactured  articles  not  enumerated            309,249 

715,311 

Total  domestic  exports                         $59,462,029 

$61,277,057 

Of  the  products  of  agriculture,  the  article 

of  cotton  amounted  to        -            -        $29,674,883 

$25,289,492 

Tobacco            -            .            -                    5,586,365 

4,892,388 

Wheat,  flour,  and  biscuit      -            -              6,320,603 

9,938,458 

Total  value  of  foreign  goods  exported         $14,287,476 

$20,033,528 

Total  domestic,  as  above,            -                  59,462,029 

61,277,057 

Total  value  of  exports 


73y849,508        81,310,588 


Of  the  foreign  goods  exported  in  1831,  $11,720,781  were  entitled  to 
debenture. 


Imposts. 


Articles  free  of  duty 

Do.  paying  ad  valorem  duties 

Do.  paying  specific  duties 

Total  of  imports 


1830. 
$12,746,245 
35,835,450 
22,295,225 


1831. 
$13,456,625 
61,534,966 
28,199,533 


$70,876,920    $103,191,124 


Total  of  Imparts  and  Exports  for  several  suocessvoe  year9. 

Tean.  Imports.  Exporti. 

1824  $80,549,007  $75,986,657 

1825  96,840,075  99,535,388 

1826  84,974,477  77,595,322 

1827  79,484,068  S2fl!UjSi7 

1828  88,509,824  72,264,686 

1829  74,492,527  72,358,671 

1830  70,876,920  73^9,508 

1831  103,191,124  81^10,589 

Vol.  n.  87 
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TABLE  NO.  XV. 

PUBLIC  DEBT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

January  1,  1832. 

]StaUment  of  the  Funded  Debt;  exhibiting  alto  the  dates  of  the  AeU  tinder  imteS 
the  teceral  Stocks  toere  constituted^  and  the  periods  ak  tphich  they  are  redeemable, 
[Fram  the  '^National  Calendar.] 


Stocks. 


Date  of  Acts 
cotistituting 
the  stocks. 


When  zedeemable. 


Amount. 


3  p.  c.  (Revoi'y  d'u) 
5  per  cent. 
Do.,  exchanged, 


4 1-3  per  cent. 
Do.,  exchanged 


4  Aug.  1790 

3  Mar.  1821 

'20  Apr.  182i^ 


24  Maj,  1834 
26  May,  1804 


At  pleasure  of  govU 
After  1st  Jan.  1835 
1-3  after  31  De.  1830 
l-3after31De.l83l 
1^  after  31  De.  1832 

After  1st  Jan.  1832 
1-2  after3lDe.  1832 
l.2after3lDe.l833 


4,735,296  30 
56,704  77 


1,739,524  01 
4,454,727  95 


Total 

Amount  of  the  funded  debt,  let  January,  1831, 
Add  3  per  cent,  stock,  issued  for  interest  on  the  Revolutionary  Debt, 
per  act  of  the  12th  June,  1798, 

Deduct  payments  from  Ist  January  to  30th  September,  1831,  vis : 
5  per  cent,  stock,  residue  of  bank  subscription,  4,000,000  00 

4  1-2  per  cent,  stock,  per  act  of  3d  Mar.  1825,  1,539,336  16 
On  ace.  of  5,000,000  loan,  per  act  26  May,  1824,  91,188  92 
On  ace.  of  5,()00,000  loan,  per  act  24  May,  '24,  3,260,475  99 

8,891,001 

Also,  payments  made  in  4th  quarter  of  1831,  viz : 

5  per  cent,  stock,  per  act  of  15th  May,  1820,        999,999  13 
4  1-2  per  cent,  per  act  of  26th  May,  1824,  resi- 
due of  the  5,000,000  loan,  4,908,810  21 


13,396,696  91 


4,793,001  07 


6,104,951  96 


3,983,879  34 


39,083^  88 
328  64 


39,082,690  59 


Amount  of  funded  debt,  January  1, 1832, 


-5,908,810  31 

14,799,811 38 

$34,383,879  34 


Statement  of  the  Unfunded  Debt 

Registered  debt,  being  claims  registered  prior  to  the  year  1798, 

for  services  and  supplies  during  the  revolutionary  war, 
Tteasiiry  notes,  viz :   Notes  bearing  interest,  5,010 

Small  notes,    .  3,106 


00 
00 


Mississippi  stock.     Amount  outstanding,  includ^ig  awards 
not  applied  for. 


37,919  85 

7,116  00 
4,390  09 


Amount  of  unfunded  debt,  Ist  Janoaiy,  1831^ 
Deduct  registered  debt,  issued  in  3  percent,  stock. 
Paid  in  money. 


338  64 
399  23 


9,355  95 
40,739  80 


Treasury  notes  paid  oflf, 
Mississippi  stock. 

Amount  of  unfunded  debt,  1st  January,  1833, 

627  86 

61  00 
685  00 

Tifi  no 

..    .-  ....     1  1179  86 

$99,355  ei 
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TABLE  NO.  XVn. 


ESTIMATED  RECEIPTS  IN  1831. 

Fxom  CuBtoms,  Lands,  Bank  Dividends,  Incidental  Re- 
ceipts, and  the  iDdemnity  under  the  Danish  Conven- 
tion, -  .  -  -  $28,000,412  87 

Eacpenditiure  in  1830,  viz. 

Civil  List,  foreign  intercourse,  and  mis- 
cellaneous, $3,237,416  04 

Military  service,  including  fortifica- 
tions, ordnance,  Indian  affairs, 
pensions,  &  internal  improvements,       6,752,688  66 

Naval  Service,  3,239,428  63 

PubUc  Debt,  11,355,748  32 

Totalj  $24,585^1 65 

Estimated  expenses  in  1831,  including  $16,585,281  67 
paid  off,  30,067,201  25 

Estimated  Revenue  for  1832,  viz. 

Customs,  $26,500,00000 

Public  Lands,  3,000,000  00 

Bank  Dividends,  490,000  00 

Incidental  Receipts,  110,000  00 

30,100,000  OO 

The  estimated  Expenditure  for  the  year  1832,  exclu- 
sive of  the  public  debt,  are  13,365,202  16 

Estimated  Surplus  Revenue,         $16,734,797  84 

Balance  in  the  Treasury,  Jan.  1, 1830,  $5,755,704  79 

Ditto,  as  estimated  Jan.  1,  1831,  6,014,539  75 


IMPORTS   AND   EXPORTS. 

The  amount  of  Imports  into  the  United  States  for  the 

year  ending  30th  Sept.  1821,  is  estimated  at  $97,032,358 

Exports  for  the  same  period;  viz. 

Domestic  products,  $62,048,233 

Foreign  ditto,  18,324,333 

$80,372,566 
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than  two  hundred  ounces,  nor  gold  bullion  below  the  said  standard,  in  a 
smaller  quantity  than  twenty  ounces.  And  there  must  be  retained  from 
every  deposit  of  bullion  below  the  standard,  such  sum  as  shall  be  equiv- 
alent to  the  expense  incurred  in  refining  the  same;  an  accurate  account 
of  which  axpense,  on  every  deposit,  is  kept,  and  of  the  sums  retained  on 
account  of  the  same,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Mint, 
with  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States. 

OPEBATIOXS   OF  THE  HITn:. 

The  coinage  effected  within  the  year  1830,  amounts  to  $3,155,620, 
comprising  $643,105,  in  gold  coins,  $2,41)5,400  in  silver,  $17,115  in 
copper, and  consisting  of  8,357,191  pieces  of  coin,  viz: 

Half  Eagles,  126,351  pieces,  making  $631 ,755 

Quarter  Eagles,  4,540        «          «  11,350 

Half  Dollars,  4,764,800        '"          "  2,382,400 

Dimes,  510,000         «          "  51,000 

HalfDimes,  1,240,000        ^          «  62,000 

Cents,  1,711,500        «          «  17,115 


8,357,191  $3,155,620 

The  coinage  effected  within  the  year  1831,  amounts  to  $3,923,473  60, 
comprising  $714,270  in  gold  coins,  $3,175,600  in  silver,  and  $33,603  60 
IB  copper,  and  consisting  of  11,792,284  pieces  of  coin,  viz: 


Half  Eagles, 

140,594 

pieces. 

making 

$702,970  00 

Quarter  Eagles, 

4,520 

a 

U 

11,300  00 

Half  Dollars, 

5,873,(K>0 

u 

u 

2,936,830  00 

Quarter  Dollars, 

398,000 

n 

u 

99,5t)6  00 

Dimes, 

771,350 

u 

a 

77,135  00 

Half  Dimes, 

1,242,700 

u 

a 

62,135  00 

Cents, 

3,359,260 

u 

u 

33,592  60 

Half  Cents, 

2,200 

u 

a 

1100 

11,792,284 

$3,923,473  60 

Of  the  amount  of  gold  coined  within  1831,  about  130,000  dollars  were 
derived  fn^ii  Mexico,  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  27,000  doUars 
from  Africa,  518,(j00  dollars  from  the  gold  region  of  the  United  States, 
and  about  39,000  dolVirs  from  sources  not  ascertained. 

Of  the  amount  of  goH  of  the  United  States,  above  mentioned,  about 
twenty-six  thousand  dollt^rs  may  be  stated  to  have  been  received. from 
Virginia,  two  hundred  and  Linety-four  thousand  dollars  from  North  Car- 
olina, twenty-two  thousand  dollars  from  South  Carolina,  and  one  hundred 
and  seventy-six  thousand  frx)m  Georgia.  Gold  has  also  been  received 
within  the  past  year  from  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  not  exceeding  how- 
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TABLE  NO.  XDC. 


POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


North  of  Potomac  and  Ohio. 
1700    White  2,155,835 

Slaves 
Free  colored 


Total 

1600  Whito 
Slaves 
Free  colored 

Total 

1810    White 
Slaves 
Free  colored 

Total 

1820  White 
Slaves 
Free  colored 

Total 

1880  Whito 
Slaves 
Free  colcM'ed 

Total 


'Sf?  '^ 


South  of  Potomac  and  Ohio. 
1,010,629 
550,004} 
20,415l      ^^A»"A» 


2,342,179 
2,877,043 


',t~  '^'■"^ 


3,104,114 


1,587,648 

1,420,840 

742,063, 

32,004 

2,201,513 


774,067 


3,977,023  1,884,981 

151^95}  279  995       1,039,769}   ,0^0,5 
128,4005  ^^y^^^  58,046^  ^^^^P^^ 


4,257,018 

5,430,737 

138,817)  005301 
156,484  (  -*«^J^"' 


5,732,038 


7,349,334    . 
134,945)  «.,  oqft 
200,891  i  ^^^'®^^ 

7,691,170 


2,982,790 


2,429,832 

3,906,093 
3,188,044 

1,874,098)     iggg^og 

112,708     ^y^^^^^ 


5,174,850 


1790  East  of  the  mountains 

1820  Do,  do. 

1790  West  of  the  mountains 

1830  Do.  do. 


1790 


VoihII. 


Virginia. 

White. 

Slaves. 

f  leecolovecl* 

[S         507,885 

291,273 

12,703 

375.940 

410,259 

40,708 

us          34,230 

2,154 

63 

318,505 

53,465 

6,233 

South  Carolina. 

■ 

White. 

Slaves. 

r  lee  cotorad* 

140,178 

107,094 
38 

1^1 
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THE  GEORGIA  GOLD  REGION. 

CnABLBSTON,  April  16.  We  have  received  the  first  number  of  a  new 
weekly  paper,  called  ^he  Western  Herald,'^  published  by  O.  P.  Shaw, 
and  edited  by  A.  G.  Fambrough,  at  the  village  of  Auraria,  in  the  gold 
region  of  Georgia. 

The  village  of  Auraria  is  situated  on  the  ridge  dividing  the  waters  of 
the  Chcstatee  and  Etoah  rivers,  in  Lumpkin  (originally  Cherokee)  county. 
This  melodious  and  appropriate  name  was  adopted  on  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Calhoun,  when  at  his  mines  in  the  neighborhood,  last  November. 

The  first  cabin  was  erected  in  Auraria  about  ths  first  of  June  last,  by 
William  Dean,  Esq.,  who  was  followed  by  Nathaniel  Nuckolls,  Esq.,  who 
opened  a  house  of  entertainment  for  the  accommodation  of  those  disposed 
to  examine  for  gold  in  the  surrounding  country,  and  soon  had  it  crowded. 
Around  this  nucleus  a  population  soon  gathered,  composed  of  all  classes 
and  conditions  of  the  human  family,  and  there  is  now  in  Auraria  one 
hundred  family  dwellings;  eighteen  or  twenty  stores;  twelve  or  fifteen 
law  offices,  and  four  or  five  taverns,  &c. 

The  town  population  is  estimated  at  one  thousand,  and  that  of  the 
county  at  ten  thousand,  and  constantly  increasing  with  a  rapidity  almost 
too  incredible  to  relate. 

The  Indian  population  is  small ;  their  right  of  occupancy  to  the  soil 
having  in  most  cases  been  extinguished  previous  to  the  survey  and  distri- 
bution of  tlie  country. 

The  mines  already  drawn  in  the  vicinity,  (not  involved  in  litigation,) 
are  yielding  to  the  proprietors,  in  rich  abundance,  the  anticipated  fruits 
of  the  most  sanguine  speculator. 

The  price  of  gold  in  Auraria  is  from  eighty-five  to  ninety-two  cents 
perdwt.  according  to  its  fineness;  that  collected  in  the  neighborhood  will 
average  ninety  cents,  when  well  cleansed;  when  fluxed  and  run  into  ban?, 
ninety-two  cents. 

Mr.  McCollum,   late  of  Tennessee,  has  constructed  in  the  neighbor-  ' 
hood  a  boat  with  a  diving  bell  attached  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
gravel  and  collecting  gold  from  the  bed  of  water  courses.     The  "Herald" 
gives  the  following  account  of  "gold  specimens"  found  in  the  vicinity. 

"A.  McLaughlin,  Esq.  of  our  county,  exhibited  to  our  inspection,  a  few 
days  since,  a  specimen  from  his  mine,  weighing  upwards  of  forty  dwts. 
supposed  to  be  four-fifths  gold,  the  remainder  rough  sand,  which,  from 
every  appearance,  must  have  been  cemented  to  the  bulk  by  heat  at  ihm 
time  of  its  formatioQ. 
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At  sea  from  the  United  States,  employed  in  the  spermaceti  whale  fish- 
ery, Jan.  1, 1833, 203 ships  and  barques,  viz: 

From  New  Bedford  and  Fairhaven,  ninety;  Nantucket,  fifly-seven; 
New  London,  ten; Bristol,  ten ;  Warren,  five;  Edgartown,  five;  Falmouth> 
five;  Hudson,  four;  Newport,  four;  Plymouth,  two;  Salem,  two;  Fall  river, 
one;  Portsmouth,  one;  Poughkeepsie,  one;  Rochester,  one;  Warebam, 
ODe ;  Dartmouth,  one ;  Holmes'  Hole,  one ;  New  York,  one ;  Sagharbor,  one 
— ^Total,  two  hundred  and  three.  Of  which  eight  sailed  in  1829 — forty- 
•ight  in  1830 — seventy  in  I88I9  and  seventy-seven  in  1832. 


MISSOURI  LEAD  MINES. 

Official  information  has  been  received  by  the  superintendent  of  tha 
United  States^  lead  mines,  at  Galena,  that  the  lead  mines  of  the  west  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  recently  ceded  by  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  will  be 
opened  for  lease  on  the  first  day  of  June  next. 

A  writer  in  the  Galenian  states  that  new  and  valuable  discoveries  of 
lead  ore  have  been  made  upon  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
between  the  Platte  and  Grant  rivers,  in  Iowa  county,  M.  T.  The  ore  is 
said  to  be  of  the  best  quality,  found  in  large  bodies,  and  over  an  exten- 
sive tract  of  the  country.  Among  the  most  valuable  discoveries  is  a  hor- 
izontal cave,  the  entrance  of  which  is  about  one  hundred  and  fif\y  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river.  It  is  from  two  to  four  feet  wide,  and  from 
six  to  nine  feet  high.  From  this  cave,  about  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  l^ad  ore  have  been  taken  with  little  labor,  and  the  operation 
was  still  continued.  The  land  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  covered  with 
timber.  A  town,  called  Van  Buren, — ^which  name  has  also  been  given  to 
the  mines  and  cave  adjacent,-r-has  been  laid  out,  and  that  part  of  the 
country  is  rapidly  increasing  in  population. 
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furnish  in  its  turn  an  example  of  the  fallacy  of  its  impressions  on  this 
subject  by  its  own  experience  of  the  renewal  of  the  scourge  there.  What 
effect  its  prevalence  in  the  west  may  have  upon  the  future  progress  of  the 
country  in  population  remains  to  be  seen. 

Meantime,  we  cannot  refrain  from  adverting  to  the  fearful  remedy 
which  this  disease  applies  to  the  apprehensions  of  the  disciples  of  Mal- 
thus,  founded  on  a  theory  which  has  always  seemed  to  us  equally  unphi- 
losophical,  and  we  might  almost  say,  impious.  For  it  must  be  built  on 
the  supposition,  that  there  is  an  order  of  things  in  progress  in  the  world, 
tending  to  misery,  that  is,  excess  of  population,  for  which  there  is  no 
provision  in  the  natural  and  moral  laws  of  the  world.  It  is  wonderfuU 
that  these  theorists  have  not  remarked,  that  cither  a  long  end  of  destruc- 
tive wars,  as  those  of  the  overthrow  of  the  lloman  empire,  and  those  of 
Genghis  Khan,  or  the  desolation  of  plague,  sweating  sickness,  and  chol- 
era, at  intervals  of  four  or  five  centuries,  has  relieved  all  apprehensions 
that  the  world  will  ever  become  too  populous.  Still  more,  the  organic 
remains  every  where  imbedded  in  strata  of  monumental  stone  prove  to 
us,  that  we  inhabit  a  world  containing  the  ruins  of  a  former  world. 

No.  Not  one  of  these  evils,  but  what  is  provided  for  in  the  plan  of 
Him,  who,  when  ho  fixed  the  natural  and  moral  laws  of  the  world,  left 
no  ground  of  apprehension  to  his  creatures,  that  the  world  would  erer 
become  too  populous. 

Tho  ruins  of  Tadmor,  Palmyra,  and  Babylon,  the  immense  oriental 
deserts,  where  onco  rolled  the  tide  of  life,  might  have  taught  a  different 
lesson.  For  a  country  to  be  crowded  with  population  is  an  evil,  but  one, 
over  which  it  would  be  as  unwise  to  legislate  against,  as  it  would  against 
drought  or  pestilence.  It  is  an  evil,  which  in  the  moral  constitution  of  , 
the  world  includes  its  own  remedy.  Let  the  people  marry  and  give  in 
marriage.  Flood  or  pestilence,  earthquake  or  war,  will  adjust  the  scale 
of  population  much  more  philosophically  than  any  laws  against  mar- 
riage. 

Another  reflection  arises  in  this  view  of  the  subject.  The  present  era 
is  one  of  an  alarming  preponderance  of  physical  over  moral  improvement 
The  inarch  of  mind  seems  all  towards  the  former.  This  must  unbalance 
the  moral  construction  of  the  world,  and  produce  a  fearful  reaction. 
Cholera  seems  obviously  one  of  these  reagents.  It  is,  if  not  the  product 
of  the  improvements  of  the  age,  one  of  their  accompaniments.  It  is  the 
disease  of  the  crowded  towns  and  tenements  of  artisans,  of  the  crowded 
highways  of  the  Ganges  and  Mississippi,  rendered  such  by  the  new  me- 
chanical power  of  steam.  It  is  the  disease  that  hovers  round  the  erec* 
tions  of  human  pride,  and  extends  itself  along  the  diggings  of  canals  and 
railways.    The  drodigious  iacreaie  and  rapidity  of  interoonuoumcatkNi 
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